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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

The  River  Jordan — the  stream  which  the  Israelites  had  to 
cross  in  order  to  reach  the  Land  of  Canaan — often  spoken  of  as 
a  picture  of  death,  has  also  been  taken  as  an  emblem  of  life,  a 
figure  of  man's  course  on  earth,  from  his  birth  to  that  bourn  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns.  It  rises  in  the  Lebanon  Mountains, 
and  a  varied  course,  in  which  it  is  first  sprightly  and  gay,  then 
calm  and  quiet,  and  after  that  precipitous  and  troubled,  is  finally 
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swallowed  up  in  the  Dead  Sea,  from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  and 
which  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  as  in  a  sepulchre  or  tomb.  The  length 
of  the  Jordan,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  120  miles ;  but  owing  to 
windings  it  is  actually  more  than  twice  that  length.  Its  Biblical 
associations  are  interesting  and  important;  both  in  connection 
with  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

Our  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea  with  all  its  natural  curiosities  and 
historic  interest  was  one  to  be  remembered.  The  Dead  Sea  is 
1,292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean  and  is  the  lowest  natural 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  "We  bathed  in  the  Dead  Sea,  It 
was  very  pleasant.  The  water  is  bright  and  clear  and  so  strong 
and  buoyant  that  you  cannot  sink  in  it. 

A  bushy  tree  grows  in  this  valley,  having  long  spiky  thorns, 
and  we  were  told  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  made  of  branches 
of  a  tree  similar  to  this. 

It  is  the  proper  thing  in  travelling  through  this  country  to 
travel  under  the  protection  of  an  Arab  Sheikh.  We  came  across 
a  party  of  Frenchmen  who  had  neglected  this  precaution,  and  in 
consequence  were  seriously  robbed.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  when  our  party  was  in  Africa,  crossing  the  great  desert, 
this  same  precaution  was  necessary.  The  Arabs  have  never 
acknowledged  the  rule  of  a  dominant  power,  and  they  obey  only 
their  own  Sheiks,  to  whom  the  traveller  must  pay  tribute,  or  run 
the  risk  of  beiDg  robbed. 
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We  go  by  the  Jericho  of  Christ's  time.  Near  which  Herod 
had  a  place.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  was  only  ruins.  We 
saw  also  the  upper  and  lower  pool  of  Jericho,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old  acqueduct,  through  which  the  city  and  Herod's  palace  ob- 
tained their  water  supply. 

Farther  on,  to  our  right,  lay  the  low  valley  or  gorge  of  the 
Cherith,  deep  down  in  which  stands  a  Greek  monastery  over  the 
traditional  site  where  Elijah  hid  himself  by  the  brook,  and  where 
he  drank  of  the  water  of  the  brook,  and  was  fed  by  ravens.  A 
little  further  along  -on  our  road  we  passed  an  Inn  called  The  Inn 
of  the  good  Samaritan.  We  noted  it  appeared  remarkably  well 
preserved.  In  our  return  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  we 
ascended  the  hill  on  the  east  side  to  Bethany,  which  is  about  two 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  We  noticed  the  land  was  cultivated  and 
planted  with  olive  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Bethany  its- 
self  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab,  in  the  distance. 

In  America,  Bethany  might  be  called  a  poor  village.  Here 
we  were  first  shown  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  a  deep  cave,  with  about 
25  steps  leading  into  it.  Next  we  passed  by  a  house  described  as 
the  house  of  Simon,  the  leper,  just  outside  of  the  village,  now  in 
ruins.  Then  we  were  led  round,  and  by  a  doorway,  into  a  little 
garden  walled  in,  where  were  the  remains  of  a  house,  called  the 
house  of  Martha  and  Mary.    It  was  two-roomed,  on  the  ground 
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floor,  one  room  behind  the  other;  and  in  the  garden  were  a  few 
small  trees  and  some  flowers.  The  general  appearance  and  char- 
acter of  the  place  indicated  a  dwelling  such  as  would  be  likely 
to  be  occupied  by  people  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances ;  not 
rich,  buti  not  quite  poor. 

From  Bethany  we  wound  up  and  over  the  mountain ;  Jerusa- 
lem coming  into  sight  as  we  moved  along;  then,  a  little  way  down 
the  hill,  on  the  western  side,  we  once  more  stopped  and  gazed  on 
Jerasulem,  a  glorious  panorama.  Running  between  us  and  the 
city  was  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  From  our  position  we  could 
literally  look  down  upon  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  with  its  courts  and 
people  walking  about  in  them.  The  Mosque  of  Omar,  as  is  well 
known,  occupied  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  temple. 

At  present  the  east  gate,  which  is  now  called  the  Golden 
Gate,  is  kept  walled  up  by  the  Mohomedans,  who  have  a  tradition 
that  some  day  the  Christians  will  enter  in  by  it.  and  destroy  Islam. 

Thus  the  Mohammedan  power  would  appear  to  be  carrying 
out  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  chapter  XLIV.  1-3:  these  words  are 
used:  "Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  This  gate  shall  be  shut,  it 
shall  not  be  opened,  and  no  man  shall  enter  in  by  it,  because  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  hath  entered  in  by  it.  It  is  for  the  prince ; 
the  prince,  he  shall  sit  in  it  to  eat  bread  before  the  Lord,  he  shall 
enter  by  the  way  of  the  porch  of  that  gate,  and  shall  go  out  by 
the  way  of  the  same." 
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On  the  upper  part  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  various  things 
to  be  seen.  We  were  shown  a  building  over  the  spot  where  Our 
Lord  taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  the  place  where  the  Apostles 
Creed  was  drawn  up.  We  went  down  the  hill,  possibly  along  the 
very  route  by  which  Our  Lord  made  His  triumphal  progress,  or 
nearly  so,  and  almost  certainly  part  of  the  way  by  that  route. 

We  passed  close  by  the  traditional  site  of  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  now  enclosed  by  walls,  and  kept  as  a  garden — eare- 
fully  tended,  with  flowers  in  it,  and  some  olive  trees  of  great  age, 
which  it  is  said  may  really  have  sprung  from  the  roots  of  trees 
there  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  general  impression  produced  on  me  by  modern  Geth- 
semane is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  associations  attached  to 
the  place  which  was  the  actual  scene  of  Christ's  "agony."  The 
sight  of  Gethsemane  tends  to  break  the  spell;  not  to  deepen 
solemn  feeling. 

Of  course  we  took  note  of  the  spot.  We  prefer  to  think  of 
Gethsemane  as  we  have  read  about  it  in  the  Gospels,  and  picture 
it  to  ourselves,  rather  than  as  represented  by  this  enclosure. 

This  is  a  lovely  spot  to  look  upon,  and  yet  a  sad  one.  Whea 
we  remember  the  conflict  of  mental  struggle  and  soul  agony  that 
our  Dear  Master  had  to  bear  for  us,  it  makes  this  scene  solemn  as 
well  as  sad. 

It  is  said  that  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  is  divided  into  two 
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parts — part  held  by  the  Latins,  and  part  by  the  Greeks,  with 
the  road  running  between  them. 

Leaving  Gethsemane,  we  went  onward  a  short  distance,  and 
crossed  the  Kidron  and  then  we  soon  passed  what  is  called  the 
stoning  place  of  Stephen.  Just  outside  a  gate  of  Jerusalem,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  St.  Steven's  Gate.  This  gate  lies  a  little  north  of 
the  "Golden  Gate,"  and  a  street  leads  from  it  along  past  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Antonia.  It  is  probably  near  the  place, 
though  it  cannot  be  quite  at  the  place,  where  formerly  stood  the 
sheep  gate  or  probatic  gate,  which  John  5.2  speaks  of,  otherwise 
called  the  flock  gate,  or  cattle  gate. 

The  probatic  gate  was  probably  that  by  which  sheep  for  the 
Temple  sacrifices  were  taken  into  the  city.  It  is  thought  by  many 
learned  men  that  this  was  the  gate  by  which  Jesus  was  led  into 
Jerusalem,  at  night  from  Gethsemane,  after  his  arrest.  For  on 
the  supposition  made  this  was  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way, 
and  perhaps  the  shortest.  It  would  be  on  the  route  between 
Gethsemane  and  the  Fortress  of  Antonia,  from  whence  the  band 
©f  soldiers  would  come  who  went  out  to  arrest  Jesus.  They  would 
Baturally  go  out  by  this  gate. 

The  probability  is  that  Our  Lord  entered  Jerusalem  in 
triumph,  as  a  King  by  the  "Beautiful"  Gate  of  the  Temple;  the 
siost  gorgeous  and  important  gate  of  the  city. 

From  the  stoning  place  of  Stephen  we  went  along  by  the  wall 
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to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  city,  and  being  tired  and  worn  out 
with  our  travels  we  stopped  at  a  little  hotel  to  rest  for  the  night. 

Jerusalem  is  situated  near  the  summit  of  a  broad  mountain 
ridge  which  sweeps  down  the  center  of  Palastine  like  a  backbone, 
dividing  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  the  valley  of  the  river 
Jordan ;  the  city  being  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  20  from  the  river.  All  parts  of  Jerusalem  are  more  than 
2,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Looking  from  the  north,  one  can  see  but  little  more  than 
bold  rock,  sloping  down  on  the  other  three  sides.  At  the  bottom 
of  these  slopes,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  are  valleys  or  ravines; 
and  beyond  the  valleys  mountains  rise  on  all  three  sides,  so  that 
literally  "the  mountains  are  around  Jerusalem"  as  the  Psalmist 
says. 

From  the  western  bank  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  Solo- 
mon built  a  stupendous  wall,  filling  up  a  covering  and  interven- 
ing space  between  the  wall  and  the  mountain;  making  a  level 
area  for  the  Temple  and  its  Courts  on  Mount  Moriah. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  is  Mount  Moriah, 
with  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or  Dome  of  the  Rock,  upon  it,  which 
we  saw  on  the  day  of  our  first  arrival  in  Jerusalem.  The  Mosque 
is  magnificent  but  gloomy.  The  Mosque  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohamedans,  and  no  Christian  may  enter  within  its  precincts 
without  special  permission.     Of  course,   in  the   building  itself, 
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the  feet  must  be  bare,  or  slippers  especially  provided,  must  be 
worn  over  the  shoes. 

Mount  Moriah,  it  is  thought,  was  the  plaee  where  Abreham 
made  the  great  surrender  of  his  son,  Isaac,  to  God. 

Here  was  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  where 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  met  David  after  his  sin  in  numbering  the 
people,  and  where  David  then  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  in 
commemoration  of  the  peague  which  had  been  stayed.  (2  Sam. 
24:,  and  First  Chron.  21.)  Here  stood  the  ancient  Temple  pre- 
pared for  by  David  and  built  by  Solomon. 

Many  things  are  shown  here,  or  told  respecting  the  place; 
some  of  them  legendary,  fanciful,  or  stupid.  But  connected  with 
this  spot,  there  is  much  that  is  of  deep  interest. 

The  Mosque  and  its  courts  occupy  a  space  of  about  35  acres. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  winding  and  dirty.  Some  of  them  are 
steep,  and  some  are  provided  with  steps.  The  principal  streets 
may  be  named  the  street  of  David,  Christian  Street  and  the 
Via  Dolorosa.  Jerusalem  abounds  in  places  and  objects  of  deep 
interest.  But  apart  from  its  history  and  associations,  there  is  not 
in  Jerusalem,  as  a  city,  much  to  attract  people  in  general,  except 
its  beautiful  situation,  its  picturesque  walls,  and  two  or  three 
buildings.  There  is  little  to  claim  special  attention,  and  as 
regards  entertainments  and  amusements  and  what  is  generally 
understood  as  "Life,"  there  is  no  such  thing. 
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While  there  we  overheard  some  people  talking;  said  one: 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Jerusalem?"  The  other  replied: 
"0,  very  dull,  very  dirty,  nothing  going  on."  And  then  he  went 
on  to  speak  of  Cario,  with  which  he  was  well  pleased,  because 
there  was  plenty  going  on  there — balls  and  races  being  especially 
mentioned.  Before  this  we  had  heard  something  similar.  In  go- 
ing back  to  Jaffa  by  train  after  our  preliminary  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, we  heard  someone  talking  to  a  travelling  conductor  or  drago- 
man ;  and  amongst  other  things  she  said  that  at  Jerusalem  she  had 
heard  people  saying:  "If  only  they  were  out  of  the  country  they 
would  never  want  to  come  back  again.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
people  who  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  associations  of  the 
land  are  not  the  people  to  visit  Palestine. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Jerusalem  is  spreading  in  other 
directions — chiefly  outside  the  walls,  to  the  north  and  north-west. 
There  are  no  new  buildings  on  Mount  Moriah,  nor  any  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  except  of  a  religious  character,  and  a  small  vil- 
lage on  the  summit,  not  facing  Jerusalem:  and  there  are  no  build- 
ings at  all,  old  or  new,  on  Calvary  (the  "New  Calvary,"  as  it  is 
called.)  To-day  we  were  taken  around  the  city  in  a  body  by  our 
dragoman.  We  visited  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Scepulchre ;  this 
is  the  church  over  the  traditional  site  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  built  by  the  Crusaders,  in  succession  to  other 
buildings,    which   were    themselves    in    continuation    of    edifices 
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erected  there  by  Constantine,  at  the  request  of  his  mother, 
the  Empress  Helena,  A.  D.,  326. 

It  is  now  in  Jerusalem ;  and  we  know  that  Christ  ' '  Suffered 
without  the  gate."  (Heb.  13.12.)  And  though  it  is  now  said  that 
owing  to  a  bend  in  the  wall,  this  part  was  formerly  outside  Jeru- 
salem, still  it  must  even  so  have  been  very  close  to  the  city ;  and 
certainly  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  spot  likely  to  be  the  true  place ; 
indeed  the  traditional  Calvary  seems  highly  improbable,  if  not 
wholly  impossible. 

General  Gordon,  while  living  in  Jerusalem,  made  researches, 
and  our  dragoman  was  one  of  his  helpers. 

For  Calvary  he  fixed  upon  a  spot  just  outside  the  gate,  to 
the  north,  which  certainly  seems  to  suit  the  case  well.  The  spot 
is  known  as  the  Cliff  of  Jeramiah's  Grotto,  and  is  the  place  one 
would  naturally  fix  upon  as  that  of  the  crucifixion.  Indeed  in 
view  of  this  spot  there  hardly  seems  to  be  another  place  possible. 
I,t  is  near  the  city,  and  yet  well  out  of  it,  and  it  is  on  a  hill. 
Then  there  is  open  space,  where  people  could  congregtae;  and 
there  is  now,  and  probably  was  in  the  time  of  Christ,  a  public 
road  on  two  sides  of  it,  and  another  leading  up  to  it,  along  which, 
as  also  on  the  open  space,  people  might  pass  by,  as  they  did  on 
that  actual  occasion,  "wagging  their  heads." 

In  our  next  we  will  relate  many  interesting  features  pointed 
out  to  us  by  our  dragoman. 
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A  CHRISTIAN  LAWYER'S  FIRST 

CASE 


When  Edward  Crawford  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  took  the 
oath  to  uphold  the  law  without  fear  or  favor,  to  do  his  whole  duty ' 
as  an  officer  of  the  court  and  a  public  servant,  he  did  so  conscien- 
tiously. His  idea  of  legal  ethics  differed  materially  from  the 
idea  entertained  by  many  of  his  brother  lawyers. 

As  a  law  student  he  had  at  times  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
members  of  the  profession  were  ready  to  place  their  conscience 
as  well  as  their  ability  at  the  disposal  of  their  clients.  He  had  also 
observed  that  there  were  those  who  were  willing  to  make  profit 
out  of  the  passions  of  litigents,  and  to  substitute  shrewdness,  or 
what  is  commonly  termed  "sharp  practice,"  for  honest  and  faith- 
ful service  consistent  with  the  rights  of  all  concerned.  All  this  he 
deemed  unworthy  of  the  high  calling  of  his  profession.  In  short, 
his  high  ideal  was  that  of  a  Christian  knight,  in  the  days  of  chivalry, 
who,  enlisting  on  the  side  he  deemed  to  be  in  the  right,  would  lose 
his  right  hand  rather  than  take  any  mean  or  unknightly  advan- 
tage of  a  foe.  Again,  he  saw  no  reason  why  that  rule  of  ethics 
which  bound  the  profession  of  physicians  and  surgeons  to  graciously 
and  uncomplainingly  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  without 
hope  of  reward,  should  not  obtain  with  the  legal  profession.  He 
was  not  slow  to  observe  that,  though  the  laws  were  fair  enough 
in  the  main,  where  litigents  were  evenly  pitted  against  each  other 
with  respect  to  resources  and  means,  the  very  forms  and  so-called 
safe  guards  were  weapons  of  oppression  when  one  litigent  chanced 
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to  be  rich  and  the  other  poor.  His  very  first  case  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  was  the  case  of  a  young  servant  girl  with  whom 
an  arbitrary  and  over-bearing  employer  had  become  unreason- 
ably vexed  and  discharged  without  notice,  retaining  a  month's 
wages  as  an  offset  for  broken  crockery,  for  which  the  girl  was  in 
nowise  responsible.  The  employer  was  the  keeper  of  a  fashionable 
cafe,  where  the  "smart  set"  were  wined  and  dined.  At  a  ban- 
quet which  called  into  requisition  all  the  tables  of  the  establish- 
ment, one  of  the  legs  of  the  kitchen  table,  upon  which  the  unwashed 
crockery  was  wont  to  be  piled,  was  badly  damaged.  The  servant 
had  called  her  employer's  attention  to  this  on  several  occasions, 
but  he  had  given  no  heed;  and  one  day,  when  the  kitchen  maid 
was  busy  at  dish-washing,  the  table  was  loaded  beyond  its  strength 
with  dishes  brought  in  by  the  waiters,  and  it  came  down  with  a 
crash.  The  girl  felt  the  injustice  of  her  dismissal  but  stood  ap- 
palled when  her  employer  refused  to  pay  her  her  hard  earned  wages. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  had  any  occasion  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  law.  She  entered  the  first  law  office  she  same  to,  and 
told  her  story.  Edward  Crawford  happened  to  be  in  the  office  in 
quest  of  a  certain  law  report  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  his  or 
his  father's  library.  He  arose  to  go  as  the  girl  entered,  but  Squire 
Topham,  as  he  was  called,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
young  woman,  that  the  business  was  not  of  the  confidential  sort, 
bade  Edward  be  seated.  After  the  girl  had^ finished  her  story, 
Squire  Topham,  blowing  a  puff  from  his  cigar,  proceeded  with  his 
inquiries  as  follows: 

"How  much  did  you  say  there  was  due  you?" 

"Twelve  dollars,  sir" 

"And  you  want  a  suit  brought  to  recover  it?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  any  money  with  which  to  pay  me  a  retainer?" 
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"Naw,  sir;  That  is  all  I  have." 

"Have  you  any  friends  who  could  give  a  bond  to  prosecute 
this  case  and  pay  all  damages  if  you  should  lose  your  case?" 

"Naw,  sir.  I  have  no  friends  that  would  do  that,  and  what's 
comin'  to  me  is  all  I  have  ." 

"And  you  haven't  that  yet,"  said  'Squire  Topham  with  a 
smile. 

"Naw  sir,  the  more  the  pity,  that." 

"Well,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  squire,  "It  does  seem  a 
little  hard,  but  I  don't  see  as  we  can  do  anything  for  you.  The 
law  says  you  must  furnish  a  bond  to  prosecute,  and  if  you  can't 
do  that,  you'll  have  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  let  it  go." 

"But  can't  I  speak  to  the  judge  about  it?" 

"The  judge  can  do  nothing  for  you  until  the  case  is  brought 
regularly  before  him.     That  is  the  law." 

With  this  the  girl  burst  into  tears  and  left  the  office. 

Edward,  thanking  'Squire  Topham  for  the  use  of  the  report, 
followed,  and  soon  overtook  her.  In  a  kindly  tone  he  bade  her 
stop  her  weeping,  saying,  "I  will  go  with  you  and  call  on  your 
employer;  perhaps  he  will  think  better  of  his  decision." 

•     The  girl  glanced  up  gratefully  into  his  face  and  with  a  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  led  the  way  to  the  office. 

As  he  entered,  the  proprietor,  guessing  his  errand,  at  first 
ignored  him  altogether,  but  finally  rising  and  starting  to  go  into 
another  room,  said,  "  I  am  too  busy  to  talk  with  you,  sir." 

"Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  talk  with  an  officer,"  said 
Edward. 

"What  do  you  know  about  an  officer,  you  young  turkey-cock? 
I  discharged  that  girl  this  morning  because  I  had  a  mind  to,  and 
if  you  wish  to  pick  up  the  matter  and  go  bonds  for  her  I'll  give  you 
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a  dusty  hunt."  Saying  which,  he  turned  on  his  heels  and  walked 
away. 

This  remark  showed  very  clearly  that  the  keeper  of  the  cafe 
was  relying  on  the  friendless  position  of  the  young  girl,  and  her 
inability  to  furnish  bond.  Edward  gave  the  girl  a  dollar  for  her  im- 
mediate necessities  and  told  her  to  call  at  his  office  in  the  morning. 
That  night  he  talked  over  the  affair  with  his  father.  The  old 
judge  after  hearing  the  account  replied, — "Well,  my  boy,  that's 
a  good  case  for  you  to  begin  on,  but  I'm  afraid  if  you  follow  up  that 
sort  of  thing  you  will  have  more  clients  than  dollars.  I  confess 
I  have  been  a  little  injudicious  in  that  way  myself.  You  may  put 
me  down  as  bondsman  for  the  girl,  however,  and  teach  that  insolent 
fellow  a  lesson." 

On  the  following  day,  shortly  after  business  hours,  the  keeper 
of  the  cafe,  somewhat  crestfallen  entered  the  office  of  Crawford  & 
Crawford  and  inquired  why  his  cafe  was  under  attachment. 

Edward  politely  informed  him,  when  he  replied,  "So  you  really 
mean  to  fight  this  case  do  you?" 

"  I  really  do,  sir!  " 

" How  much  will  it  take  to  settle  it  where  it  is?" 

Edward  made  an  estimate  of  the  officer's  fees  and  the  price 
of  the  writ,  and  mentioned  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars. 

With  thisjthe  restaurant  keeper  fired  up  again,  saying,  "I'll 
pay  forty  first,"  and  left  the  office.  He  found  another^lawyer  who 
accepted  ten  dollars  to  defend  the  case.  The  magistrate  believed 
the  girl's  story,  and  found  that  she  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  broken  dishes.  The  keeper  of  the  cafe  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  pay  the 'additional  costs  of  the  trial,  which,  with  the  fee  he  had 
paid  his  own  attorney,  relieved  him  of  the  fortyjdollars  he  had 
mentioned. 
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Ashes  Save   Factory  Ton  of  Coal  a  Day 


A  great  many  Danbury  people  are  experimenting  with  the 
now  famous  "cobbler's  formula"  for  the  burning-  of  coal  ashes 
in  the  place  of  pure  coal,  and  almost  uniformly  with  satis- 
factory results.  The  fiirst  factory  where  the  compound  of 
ashes  and  coal  has  been  used  in  a  lar&e  factory  boiler  is  in  the 
Green  Soft  Hat  Manufacturing-  Company's  shop.  One  boiler 
of  eighty-horse  power  was  run  eight  and  one-half  hours  yester- 
day by  the  use  of  2,400  pounds  of  ashes  just  as  they  came  out 
of  the  ash  box  under  the  grate  mixe  d  with  800  pounds  of  soft 
coal,  and  wet  with  the  solution  of  salt  and  oxalic  acid. 

The  engineer  of  the  factory,  Ernest  H.  Heuser,  says  that 
this  fuel  saved  the  factory  not  less  than  a  ton  of  coal  yesterday 
in  that  one  boiler,  besides  which  it  kept  the  steam  up  better, 
and  to  such  a  pressure  that  less  coal  was  required  in  the  other 
boiler.  He  is  enthusiastic  over  the  success  of  his  experiment 
and  is  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the  results. 
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Burning  Ashes,  Easy    for  Janitor 


The  new  cheap  fuel,  ashes,  oxalic  acid  and  salt,  is  all  the 
rage  in  Middletown,  and  everybody  is  experimenting-.  The 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  scheme  is  satisfactory.  Some  of 
the  factories  have  tried  it,and  at  the  municipal  building-,  Janitor 
Butler  was  hig-hly  pleased  with  the  result.  He  says  that  the 
new  mixture  burns  longfer  than  ordinary  coal  and  gives  out 
more  heat.  Mr.  Butler  says  that  the  new  fuel  will  save  him 
from  carting-  ashes  out  of  the  cellar.  It  should  also  cut  down 
the  expenses  of  the  municipal  building"  and  therefore  be  in 
keeping  with  Mayor  Fisher's  economic  policy.  All  the  drug* 
stores  say  that  the  demand  for  oxalic  acid  is  heavy. 
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A  WAITER'S  STORY 


"Maybe  you'd  find  something  in  that  table  over  there  to  make  a 
story  out  of,  sir.  It's  just  the  outlines  of  it  I  can  give,  but  if  you 
could  write  up  my  talk  so  as  to  make  interesting  reading  in  the  Sun- 
day papers  last  summer,  I  guess  maybe  you  could  write  a  novel 
about  that.  I  sit  and  think  and  study  over  it  till  I  can't  stand  it  any 
ways  for  the  heartache  it  gives  me.  You'd  like  to  hear  it,  sir  ?  Then, 
I'll  'bring  you  your  coffee  and  cheese  now,  as  you're  so  nearly  ready 
for  them. 

"It  began — my  noticing  of  it — five  years  ago.  Five  years  ago, 
sir,  tomorrow  morning,  a  young  couple  sat  at  that  table,  as  nice  and 
well  behaved  a  pair  as  you'd  wish  to  see.  He  was  tall  and  fine  look- 
in'  any  way  you'd  sight  him,  and  she  was  as  pretty  as  a  bobolink, 
or  flowers,  or  spring,  all  rolled  into  one.  She  had  brown  eyes  like  a 
bird's,  and  the  way  she  looked  at  him  that  morning— of  course  we'd 
all  spotted  them  as  a  bridal  couple  the  minute  we  first  saw  'em.  I 
took  their  order  for  breakfast,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from 
smiling  when  I  saw  her  smile,  kind  of  catching-like  it  was.  And 
every  while  she'd  straighten  up  and  get  sobered  all  over  and  try  to 
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keep  down  the  dance  in  her  eyes,  but  every  time  she  looked  over  at 
him  she'd  have  to  give  it  up.  And  him — he  was  just  as  bad.  No 
use  at  all  of  her  traveling  dress  that  had  been  worn  before,  nor  of 
his  reading  the  paper  before  she'd  had  a  peep  at  it.  If  everything 
else  had  been  all  right,  his  asking  her  whether  she  liked  her  steak 
rare  or  well  done  would  have  queered  'em.  And  the  funny  thing 
was  they  didn't  notice  the  slip. 

''Well,  sir,  that  morning  they  kind  of  got  in  to  my  heart.  What's 
that  thing  you  said  one  day? — 'Everybody  loves  a  pair  of  sweet- 
hearts,' or  something  like.  I  never  thought  of  putting  it  that  way, 
but  it's  quite  true,  come  to  think  it  over.  Any  ways,  she  was  so 
pretty,  and  they  were  both  so  young,  that  I  noticed  them  quite  a 
good  deal  that  morning,  and  so  a  year  later  it  was  quite  easy  for  me 
to  recognize  them  again.  Yes,  sir,  one  year  later,  four  years  ago 
tomorrow,  they  came  back  and  ate  breakfast  again  at  the  same  table. 
And,  sir,  there  was  a  difference.  They  seemed  happy  enough  on 
the  surface,  I  suppose,  only  there  was  the  difference  that  makes  you 
set  some  people  down  in  spite  of  yourselves  as  bridal  couples  and 
others  as  old  married  folks.  The  new  was  worn  off.  Nothing 
showed  so  plainly  that  a  year  had  gone  as  the  absence  of  those  looks 
and  the  tiltings  of  the  head,  just  like  a  sassy  wren,  and  the  smiles 
and  blushes.  I  like  to  see  a  girl  flirt  like,  sir,  providin'  she  does  it 
with  the  right  fellow,  and  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  wrong  about  it 
with  your  husband.  That's  one  reason  why  I  was  so  sorry  to  see 
she  didn't  have  them  half  shy,  half  daring  looks  any  longer.    One 
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year  seems  an  awful  short  time  to  stop  'em  off  entirely,  doesn't  it, 
sir  ?  She  was  harder-like  now,  and  she  had  a  sort  of  tiredness  about 
her  face,  and  as  if  she  was  dissatisfied  with  everything,  and  he — 
well,  sir,  cold  lookin'  about  expresses  him.  Still  they  talked  to  each 
other,  but  it  was  like  the  sun  shinin'  on  a  rock  in  the  winter  time; 
the  hardness  was  there,  and  the  cold,  no  matter  what. 

"They  both  of  'em  recognized  me — my  gray  hair,  I  guess,  sir,  and 
my  long  face  that  you've  noticed  makes  folks  remember  me — and  he 
spoke  to  me.  Then  he  ordered  their  breakfast — the  same  they  had 
the  year  before,  and  it  was  silly  of  me — but  I  can't  tell  you,  sir,  how 
I  missed  that  question  of  his  about  the  rare  or  done  steak.  It  seemed 
a  pity  that  he  knew  by  this  time  her  little  likes  and  dislikes — knew 
so  well  that  she  wanted  hers  rare.  Sometimes  there's  a  deal  of  ro- 
mance in  a  steak  if  he  cuts  it,  or  a  cup  of  coffee  if  she  pours  it  out, 
and  I  can't  tell  you  the  pity  of  it  to  me  when  that  romance  is  gone. 
Because,  sir,  when  the  little  things  get  commonplace,  the  big  ones 
are  pretty  apt  to  get  colored  the  same  way. 

"Well,  sir,  they  talked  pretty  steady  through  the  meal  until  near 
the  end.  Right  at  the  last  I  was  refilling  their  glasses,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  he  spoke  out.  'Well,'  he  said  with  a  laugh  that  sounded 
hard,  but  that  had  an  ache  in  it  that  made  her  eyes  wet,  'it  has  been 
an  experiment  that  has  failed,  hasn't  it?'  She  kept  quiet  for  a 
minute,  then  she  looked  straight  at  him,  tired  and  worn  looking, 
and  her  voice  as  quiet  as  death.    'It  is  as  if  that  first  breakfast  had 
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been  kept  for  us  all  this  year  and  then — warmed  over !  Come !  It 
is  a  pity  to  have  spoiled  whatever  sentiment  there  was  a  year  ago 
for  a  sentimental  whim.'  She  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  the  man 
helped  her  into  her  coat  as  if  he  was  trying  it  on  a  model,  and  then 
they  walked  out,  she  with  her  head  up  high  and  eyes  that  looked 
straight  ahead,  and  him  following  with  head  higher  and  eyes 
straighter,  if  anything.  And  some  way,  sir,  I  felt  as  if  I'd  been 
standing  by  a  grave  and  seen  something  I  loved  buried  in  it,  and  I 
never  expected  to  see  it  again.    And  no  more  I  haven't. 

"No,  sir,  they've  never  come  back.  The  next  year,  awful  late  in 
the  morning,  he  came  in  and  walked  over  there  and  sat  down,  but 
he  didn't  stay  but  a  minute,  then  he  got  up  sudden-like  and  left. 
That  night,  though,  he  came  back  for  dinner  and  sat  there  till  people 
stared  to  see  him,  and  then  he  went  away.  And,  sir,  I'm  not  a 
believer  in  ghosts,  but  it  made  me  feel  as  if  the  spirit  of  that  dead 
thing  that  I'd  seen  buried  the  year  before  had  been  walking  in  the 
room.  I  had  that  sensation  for  a  week,  and  it  made  me  feel  queer- 
ish-like.  I  worried  about  him  quite  a  good  deal,  and  I  worried  more 
because  I  noticed  particularly  that  he  wasn't  in  mourning — what's 
that,  sir?  Yes,  sir,  death  isn't  the  hardest  or  worst  thing  in  the 
world. 

"That's  the  end  of  it,  sir,  as  far  as  I  know.  For  a  week  before- 
hand the  next  year,  and  then  again  last  year,  I  waited  for  the  queer 
anniversary  to  come  round,  but  he  never  came  back,  and  I  truly 
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hope  that  tomorrow  will  get  itself  through  with  in  quick  time.  It 
makes  me  quite  nervous,  sir." 

When  I  saw  William  the  next  evening  I  know  that  his  story  of 
the  evening  before  had  another  ending,  and  one  look  of  question  and 
sympathizing  inquiry  was  enough  to  start  him  off. 

"Well,  sir,  they  both  came  back.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  was  that  pleased, 
you  may  say.  Yes,  sir,  she  was  just  as  pretty,  but  quieter  and 
sweeter  and  shyer,  sir.  It  was  all  quite  like  the  morning  five  years 
ago.  I'm  an  old  fool,  and  I'm  proving  it  when  I  tell  this  on  myself, 
but  when  I  heard  him  say,  'Louise,  it  must  always  be  rare,  mustn't 
it?'  I  felt  myself  choke  up,  sir.  Yes,  I'm  getting  old  and  foolish. 
And  her — she  looked  at  him  so  straight  and  happy  and  said,  'Have 
you  remembered  that  all  these  years?'  He  never  said  a  word  in 
answer,  but,  sir,  sometimes  you  don't  need  words  to  talk.  And  his 
silence  made  her  flush  prettier  than  all  his  compliments  and  love 
makings  five  years  ago.  There  was  just  a  little  more  I  heard,  snatch 
words  about  'Europe'  from  her  and  'South  America'  from  him,  and 
then  talk  that  sounded  like  they  were  going  to  settle  down  here  in 
Chicago  to  live.  But  just  as  they  got  up  and  he  was  putting  her 
into  her  coat — and  he'd  lost  all  idea,  I  observed,  of  her  being  just 
a  cloak  model  or  a  marble  statue,  sir — she  said  real  soft,  'The  first 
breakfast  wasn't  so  happy  as  this,  dear.  He  bent  down  so  low  I  was 
afraid  he  was  going  to — not  that  I'd  blamed  him,  only  it  seemed  a 
pity  for  them  both  to  be  laughed  at.    But  I  guess  he  thought  of  that, 
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or  else  he  caught  me  looking  al  them  ;  at  any  rate,  when  he  did  see 
me,  I  stepped  forward,  because  I  couldn't  stand  still,  and  said,  'I 
hope  I'll  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  you  here  next  year — you  and 
your  lady.'  He  looked  surprised,  but  she  remembered  me  right 
away,  and  if  she's  that  sweet  always  as  when  she  answered  me,  it's 
no  wonder  that  he  had  to  have  her  again. 

"Well,  sir,  I'm  looking  forward  to  next  year  with  a  good  deal 
different  feeling  than  for  four  years  past.  I  never  realized  till  this 
morning  that  I'd  worried  so  constant  and  heavy  over  that  young 
couple.  Here's  your  dinner,  sir,  come  at  last.  I  think  that  venison 
will  just  suit  you.  What's  that,  sir?  A  good  story  and  well  told! 
Oh,  no,  sir,  I've  just  filled  it  in  for  myself  at  odd  times  of  thinking 
about  it.  I  don't  know  any  of  the  hows  and  whys,  and  I  don't  care 
to  know  them." — Edna  B.  Kenton. 
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Bhe  MarKJa-rids 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

CHAPTER  16. 

"Kate,  I  am  going  out  for  a  while  this  evening,"  said  Harry- 
Maryland  about  four  or  five  days  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Bond 
"You  won't  get  lonesome  I  know.  You  can  sit  with  Flo  until  bed- 
time.   She'll  be  glad  to  have  you." 

"Shall  you  be  very  late?"  asked  the  sister. 

"Why,  no, — that  is,  I  can't  say.  I  have  an  appointment  with 
some  friends ;  don't  wait  up  for  me." 

Kate  looked  a  little  grave  and  said : 

"Yes,  I  shall  wait  to  say  good-night,  Harry." 

"We'll  say  good-night  before  I  go,"  he  replied ;  "that  will  be 
better.  Then  if  my  little  country  sister  gets  sleepy  she  can  go  to 
bed." 

Kate  shook  her  head.  "No,  I  shall  wait,"  she  said.  And  added 
softly,  "Be  careful,  Harry.  I  have  noticed  your  restlessness  in  the 
evening.    Be  careful  if  you  must  go,  dear." 

He  laughed  at  her,  and  then  kissing  her,  he  said : 

"That's  good-night  if  I'm  late." 
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She  said  no  more,  but  looked  still  very  thoughful  as  the  brother 
went  out.  She  went  to  sit  with  Flo,  who  was,  of  course,  glad  to 
have  her,  and  remained  with  her  until  that  young  lady's  bedtime. 
Then,  coming  out,  she  met  Shipley,  who,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  had  seemed  to  avoid  her  since  the  first  day  of  her  coming. 
He  greeted  her  kindly  now,  but  would  have  passed  on  at  once  had 
not  the  girl  stopped  him. 

"Are  you  in  a  very  great  hurry?"  she  asked,  smiling,  and  literally 
barring  his  further  progress  by  placing  herself  immediately  in  front 
of  him. 

"No,  Miss  Markland,"  he  answered,  "I  am  in  no  hurry  at  all. 
Did  you  want  me  to  do  anything?" 

"Not  to  do  anything  more  difficult  than  to  tell  me  why  you  run 
away  from  me  whenever  you  see  me  coming,  sir.  My  friends  don't 
treat  me  in  that  way  as  a  rule."  And  she  smiled  and  looked  at  him 
in  her  natural,  winning  way  which  few  men  could  resist. 

"I  don't  run  away  from  you,  I  am  sure,"  he  answered.  "I  am 
rather  a  failure  socially,  you  know,  and  not  at  all  entertaining.  If 
I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  why,  I'll  be  glad ;  but  really,  I  am 
dull  company  and  don't  care  to  bore  people.  I  scarcely  know  any- 
thing but  bookkeeping  and  merchandise,  in  which  matters  I  think 
you  would  not  find  great  interest,  Miss  Markland." 

She  shook  that  positive  little  head  and  said  quietly : 

"Well,  sir,  I  have  been  forced,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to 
literally  corner  a  friend  in  order  that  I  may  say  something  to  him. 
Now  you  think  me  a  very  persistent,  perhaps,  forward,  girl,  I  sup- 
pose, but  I  want  to  say  something  to  you  so  much,  and  you  would 
keep  out  of  my  way.    I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  greatest  kindness 
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any  one  has  ever  done  for  me,  Mr.  Shipley,  and  to  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve I  value  the  deed  and  esteem  the  man  who  could  think  and  act 
to  help  a  stranger  who  needs  such  kind  offices  so  much.  Why  do 
you  disparage  yourself?  You  know  more,  much  more  than  figures 
and  merchandise.  Did  you  suppose  I  might  resent  what  you  did 
and  therefore  avoid  me?  I  am  thankful,  sir,  very  thankful!  Oh, 
you  don't  know  what  service  you  have  rendered  me.  I  know  you 
better  than  you  think.,  You  feared  that  I  might  suppose  any  display 
of  the  friendship  you  might  feel  for  me  might  be  misconstrued  by 
me.  You  thought  me  willing  to  accept  a  service  and,  like  many 
others,  unwilling  to  establish  anything  more  than  cold  formality 
between  myself  and  the  one  to  whom  I  am  indebted.  Your  delicacy 
is  what  might  be  expected  of  you,  Mr.  Shipley,  but  you  do  me 
wrong  in  this.    I  own,  and  am  not  burdened  by  my  indebtedness  to 

you." 

While  Kate  was  speaking  Shipley  had  stood  astonished  and  con- 
fused, looking  as  if  he  really  did  want  to  run  away  from  the  girl 
who  stood  so  firmly  before  him,  with  that  earnest,  sincere  and  inde- 
scribably-sweet expression  on  her  face.  When  she  ceased  speaking 
the  bookkeeper,  unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  her  face,  said  hurriedly : 

"Please  say  no  more  about  it.  I  did  avoid  you  because  I  don't 
like  to  be  thanked  for  trifles.  I  knew  you  would  be  more  comfort- 
able here  than  in  any  house  in  New  York,  and  I  simply  suggested 
a  means  of  doing  what  your  brother  so  desired.  It's  not  worth  talk- 
ing about.  You've  thanked  me  before,  and  now  you  make  me  out 
some  sort  of  benefactor,  who  has  placed  you  under  some  great 
obligation.  Really,  Miss  Markland,  if  you  don't  let  this  matter 
rest  right  here  I  shall  have  to  run  away  as  I've  been  doing,  and — 
I — don't  want,  that's  all." 
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"You  shall  not  escape  in  that  way,  sir,"  said  Kate,  attempting  to 
look  severe.  "I  am  bound  to  have  it  out  with  you  now.  You  wrote 
the  letter  that  told  me  the  real  truth  about — him.  That  is  why  I 
thank  you  now.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Mr.  Bond  would  have 
spoken  to  you,  but  I  forbade  him." 

"Come  in  here  and  sit  down,"  said  Shipley,  pushing  open  the  door 
of  the  big  parlor.  "There  is  some  wrong  here,"  he  continued  as  he 
placed  a  chair  for  her,  while  he  still  remained  standing.  "If  any  man 
has  dared  to  use  my  name  in  this  way  I  bitterly  resent  it.  I  wrote  no 
letter  to  you,  Miss  Markland,  upon  the  honor  of  a  gentleman.  I 
know  nothing  of  this,  and  any  use  of  my  name  was  cowardly,  and 
if  I  can  find  the  offender  he  shall  acknowledge  his  act  to  you.  I  am 
not  guilty." 

"Oh,  what  have  I  done !"  exclaimed  Kate.  "Your  name  was  not 
signed.  Mr.  Bond  said  he  knew  the  handwriting,  and  he  wanted 
to  scold  you  because  he  thought  you  ought  to  have  written  to  him. 

I've  made  a  dreadful  mistake,  sir.     I  didn't  mind  the  letter,  and 

and — I  was  glad  to  think  you  wrote  it ;   now  I  do  not  know  whence 

it  came."  .    >       ,  iv  1 

•.:   His 

"An  anonymous  letter— I  understand.  Well,"  said  Shipley  rather 
sternly,  "my  name,  Miss  Markland  will  ever  be  found  distinctly 
written  where  it  should  be  in  anything  I  may  wish  to  write.  Mr. 
Bond  should  have  known  me  better." 

"I  ask  pardon  for  this,  Mr.  Shipley,"  said  Kate,  rising;  "you  are 
angry  now  I  know,  but  I  meant  to  thank  you  for  a  kindness,  that 
is  all.  Be  sure  of  this,  that  I  thought  the  act  both  generous  and 
considerate.  Under  the  circumstances  surely  you  can  forgive  my 
mistake  when  I  ask  it  of  you?"    And  she  looked  appealingly  into 
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his  face  and — be  not  scandalized  at  this — put  her  hand  in  his. 

"Why,  yes,  it's  all  right,"  said  Shipley,  shaking-  the  little  hand 
heartily,  just  as  if  it  had  been  a  man's  hand,  and  then  gently  releas- 
ing it;  "I'm  such  a  hasty,  hot-tempered  fellow!  You'll  forget  this 
at  once,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  stop  running  away  from 
you  in  the  future,  for  I  only  dreaded  something  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  we  understand  all  about  that." 

"Will  you  look  at  the  letter,  Mr.  Shipley?"  asked  Kate. 

"If  you  wish  it,  of  course,  but  don't  feel  bound  to  show  it  to  me." 

"I  want  to,"  she  said  frankly,  and  hurrying  upstairs,  she  brought 
it  and  handed  it  to  him,  bidding  him  examine  it  carefully. 

After  reading  it  over  several  times  and  examining  it  critically, 
he  returned  it,  saying  as  he  did  so. 

"You  may  count  on  my  silence  in  this  matter.  Of  course  your 
brother  doesn't  know?" 

"No,"  said  Kate,  and  then  she  asked:  "Do  you  know  the  writ- 
ing?" Not  at  all,"  he  answered.  "It  does  resemble  my  own  in  a 
general  way,  but  as  I  didn't  write  it,  I  can't  fix  the  author." 

Kate  rose,  and  said  a  little  confusedly: 

"I  fear  you  will  think  me  a  strange  girl,  Mr.  Shipley,  for  stopping 
you  at  all  to-night,  but  I  didn't  like  to  feel  as  I  did.  I  just  felt  as 
though  I  were  making  you  uncomfortable  whenever  I  came  near 
you.  Even  Flo  said  you  hadn't  been  in  to  see  her  as  often  as  usual 
of  late,  and  I — I — well,  I  thought  it  was  because  I  was  there,  and 
it  was,  I  know.  So  if  I  promise  never  to  thank  you  again  for  any- 
thing, you  won't  act  in  this  way  any  longer,  will  you?  That  is — 
unless — oh — well,  unless  there  is  some  other  reason  that  you  prefer 
not  to  tell  me."  And,  as  if  conscious  of  having  said  more  than 
perhaps  studied  propriety  might  warrant,  she  moved  to  go  away. 
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"Now  we  understand  perfectly  the  forbidden  ground  between  us, 
and  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  Miss  Markland,"  said  the  bookkeeper, 
walking  by  her  side.  "I  neither  think  you  strange,  nor  do  I  mis- 
understand you.  Good-night,  and  thank  you  for  a  candor  that  is  as 
gratifying  and  refreshing  as  it  is  unusual  in  your  sex  when  dealing 
with  me.  Good-night."  He  was  up  the  stairs  before  Kate  could 
reply. 

Perhaps  no  characteristic  of  this  frank  and  sincere  girl  was  more 
strongly  marked  at  this  time,  than  was  this  effort  to  avoid,  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible,  all  misapprehensions  between  herself  and 
those  with  whom  she  was  thrown.     She  liked  Shipley,  noted  his 
avoidance  of  her,   and  with  a   frankness  and   simplicity  of  heart 
most  commendable,  she  set  about  ascertaining  the  cause  from  the 
only  true,  reliable  authority.     The  discovery  that  Shipley  had  not 
written  the  anonymous  letter  perplexed,  and  in  a  sense,  disappointed 
her;    Jie  knew  not  now  to  whom  it  could  be  traced,  and  she  felt 
that  she  would  rather  owe  what  she  really  conceived  to  be  a  great 
kindness  to  this  man,  than  to  any  one  else  who  could  have  written 
it.     She  was  pleased,  nevertheless,  with  the  result  of  the  interview, 
and  went  up  to  her  room  to  wait  until  Harry  should  return.     She 
knew  she  would  be  sure  to  hear  him  come  up  and  pass  her  door,  so 
she  seated  herself  in  the  comfortable  chair  by  her  window,  through 
which  the  moon  shone  very  brightly  that  night,  to  think  and  wait. 
Seated  there  in  the  moonlight,  her  thought  perhaps  were  for  a 
time  far  away;    perhaps  she  pictured  how  the  moon  must  look  on 
the  pretty  lawn  at  the  great  house  she  had  so  recently  left.    Perhaps 
she  thought  of  the  dear  ones  there,  of  their  love  and  their  kindness, 
of  the  good-night  that  would  be  said  if  she  was  there.     Doubtless 
she  saw  in  the  moonlight,  her  own  sweet  face  reflected  in  the  mirror 
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before  which  she  arranged  her  long  and  beautiful  hair,  and  maybe 
— for  she  was  like  other  girls — she  knew  the  face  was  sweet,  and 
that  the  hair  was  beautiful.  Perhaps  in  the  stillness  and  moonlight 
she  saw  that  the  arm  she  raised  to  the  lovely  hair  was  moulded 
with  Nature's  greatest  perfection.  It  may  be  that  she  thought  the 
little  hand  that  held  the  comb  was  prettty,  too,  and  that  the  little 
feet  which  she  had  incased  in  the  pretty  slippers  old  Tom  had  given 
her,  looked  well  in  them.  If  these  thoughts  came  to  her,  as  we 
hope  they  did,  they  came  as  blessings  to  help  her  through  the  tedium 
of  her  vigils — the  first  of  this  kind  she  had  ever  known. 

When  midnight  came  and  there  was  no  sound  of  the  footstep 
for  which  she  listened,  on  the  stairs,  her  little  heart  grew  anxious. 
One  by  one  the  sweet  face,  the  beautiful  hair,  the  comely  arm,  the 
perfect  hand  and  the  tiny  slippered  feet  were  all  forgotten,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  moonlight  and  the  awful  stillness,  and  the 
dread  that  had  taken  possession  of  her. 

Two  o'clock,  and  he  did  not  come.  Ah,  the  little  hand  would  not 
keep  still,  the  little  feet  were  cold  and  there  was  no  loving  hand  to 
warm  them  now.  The  tender  heart  beat  fast  within  that  girlish 
breast ;  it  woud  not  stop.  Look  at  her  here,  you  who  scoff  at  those 
who  dare  contend  that  at  last  to  thousands  the  wine-cup  must 
inevitably  mean  desolation,  pain  and  anguish  unutterably  torturing 
and  destructive.  Look  at  her  there  in  the  stillness,  you  women  who 
wijth  your  fair  hands  and  sunny  smiles,  pour  out,  and  offer  drink 
to  men.  If  you  should  offer  it  to  fifty,  and  one  of  these  should 
prove  a  Harry  Markland,  what  shall  you  say  of  the  hand  that  has 
done  this  thing?  Be  not  deceived.  The  bold  contention  that  every 
man  may  use  intoxicants  and,  by  a  proper  exercise  of  "will,"  avoid 
excess,  is  most  fallacious.    Feel  no  contempt  for  the  man  who  says — 
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"I  am  fond  of  liquor  but  I  dare  not  use  it.  I  am  forced  to  let  it 
alone  if  I  would  not  have  it  master  me."  He  is  not  weak  but,  know- 
ing by  experience  that  a  danger  lies  lurking  in  the  sparkling  liquor 
for  him,  he  avoids  it. 

Hlalf-past  two,  a  step  is  heard  —  net  the  light,  elastic  step  she 
longed  to  hear,  but  a  slow,  uncertain  step  that  told  her  beating  heart 
a  thing  it  dreaded  most  to  know.  Slowly  and  heavily  up  it  came, 
halt'ng  and  uncertain,  until  it  reached  the  top  and  came  toward  the 
room.  Softly  and  trembling  she  went  out  on  the  hall,  and  as  the 
reeling  figure  came  very  close,  she  faintly  whispered : 

"Harry,  I  have  waited,  dear,  to  say  good-night."  She  reached 
out  her  arms  as  she  spoke  as  if  to  take  the  insensate  brother  to  her 
spotless  breast. 

He  harshly,  rudely,  thrust  her  from  him :  "Go  to  bed !  I'll  not  be 
spied  upon  in  this  way,  do  you  hear?"  And  brushing  past  her  he 
entered  his  room,  leaving  her  frightentd,  crushed  and  crouching 
before  her  open  door-  Mechanically  she  re-entered  her  room ;  then, 
as  if  in  obedience  to  his  harsh  command,  she  prepared  for  bed 
There  in  the  waning  moonlight  a  little  figure  knelt,  a  little  white 
figure  so  cold  and  still  that  the  heaving  bosom  alone  gave  sign  of 
the  terrible  bitterness  within.  White  and  still  by  the  bedside  the 
little  hands  clasped  in  prayer  that  the  Father  of  all  would  help  her 
to  bring  the  erring  trother  back,  or  else  take  him  and  her  away 
from  all  temptation  into  His  protecting  fold  ere  it  was  too  late. 

Look  at  her  well,  you  who  are  ready  to  give  drink  to  all  who  may 
enter  your  doors.  Look  you,  too,  upon  her  kneeling  there  in  the 
stillness,  you  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  have  dared  withhold  your 
hands  and  voices  when  a  cry  went  up  against  this  thing.  You,, 
many  of  you  voluptuaries,  urging  upon  others  sacrifices  that  yoa 
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know  not  the  meaning  of,  you  who  think  the  cloth  protects  and  cov- 
ers you  while  you  openly  indulge  in  this  that  you  know  is  certain 
ruin  to  many  who,  misguided  by  your  example,  fall,  often  never  to 
rise  to  honor  or  to  peace  on  earth  again.     If  one  poor  weak  soul  is 
thus  misled  by  what  you  do,  think  not  that  others  brought  to  mercy 
through  your  agency  will  wipe  out  the  spot.     If  you  are  ready  to 
stand  in  your  pulpits,  as  some  have  done,  and  urge  upon  all  that 
liquor  may  be  used  in  safety  by  those  committed  to  your  charge,  do 
so.     Join  the  few  who  have  already  thus  turned  the  pulpit  into  a 
potent  liquor  agency.    If  you  will  not  do  this,  then  see  to  it  that  you 
take  a  stand  against  it.    Urge  as  you  will  that  the  Christian  faith  is 
sufficient  safeguard  against  the  danger  of  excess.     Have  you  noth- 
ing in  common  with  those  who  may  not  yet  possess  the  safeguard? 
And  more:    have  not  brethren  of  your  calling  fallen  victims  to  the 
danger  that  you  will  not  universally  acknowledge? 

Look  at  her  kneeling  to  the  God  you  men  are  preaching  to  us, 
and  answer  it  to  Him  and  to  the  thousands  of  His  suffering  women 
and  children,  that  you  indulge  your  taste  for  their  poison  for  no 
better  reason  than  this  that  your  faith  gives  you  safety,  and  that 
when  these  who  possess  it  not  shall  attain  it,  they,  too,  will  be  able 
to  do  as  you  do.  There  are  many  ministers,  very  many,  who  could 
have  faced  this  innocent  girl  and  could  have  said,  "Child,  neither 
by  word  nor  deed  have  I  done  aught  but  strive  against  this  evil."  But 
to  those  who  cannot  say  this  we  have  dared  to  speak  in  her  name 
and  in  that  of  those  who  are  nightly  kneeling  as  she  knelt  this  night. 
Presently,  when  the  earnest  petition  was  made,  the  trembling, 
heart-sick  girl  laid  her  head  down  on  the  pillow.  Not  that  she 
hoped  for  sleep,  for  she  knew  it  would  not  come,  but  because  the 
head  was  heavy  with  the  sorrow  of  the  heart.     Wearily  she  lay 
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there  thinking,  thinking-;  what  could  she  do?  Nothing  seemed  to 
hold  the  brother  from  his  vices.  His  promises,  however,  solemnly 
given,  were  worthless;  he  should  make  no  more  promises  to  her, 
nor  to  any  human  being  if  she  could  prevent  him.  As  the  day 
began  to  dawn,  a  stern  necessity  forced  itself  upon  her:  she  must 
hide  from  others  this  grief  and  shame.  She  must  do  what  only 
good  women  can  do :  she  must  suffer  and  be  still.  She  must  not 
parade  her  sorrow ;  no !  no !  She  would  rise  from  this  pillow  now 
wet  with  her  tears,  she  would  adorn  herself  with  greater  care  than 
ever  on  this  morning.  She  would  not  seek  out  the  brother,  no,  that 
would  be  a  mistake ;  he  must  come  to  her.  Hard  as  was  the  task, 
she  undertook  it  with  the  fortitude  and  patient  endurance  which 
is  only  found  in  such  as  Kate  Markland.  The  hair  was  dressed  with 
care,  the  gown  was  carefully  inspected  lest  it  might  be  spotted  or 
mussed.  The  ribbons  were  well  chosen,  and  she  looked  anxiously 
at  herself  in  the  glass  to  see  if,  in  her  dress,  there  might  be  any 
tell-tale  omissions.  No,  she  could  find  none,  but  the  face  was  pale, 
and  the  eyes  were  swollen  and  red.  What  could  she  do!  Again 
she  laved  the  face  with  water,  and  applying  the  towel,  rubbed 
harder  than  her  tender  skin  could  bear.  Ah,  now  the  glass  again. 
But  she  was  not  satisfied.  She  would  go  out  and  walk.  The  air 
would  restore  the  color  to  her  cheeks,  and  take  the  dullness  from  her 
eyes.  Yes,  that  was  it !  So  she  hurried  softly  down,  and  out  into 
the  street,  and  walked  rapidly  up  one  and  down  another  until  she 
could  walk  no  more,  and  then  she  returned  to  the  house  hoping  she 
had  driven  the  redness  from  her  eyes  and  restored  the  roses  to  her 
cheeks. 

Entering  the  little  sitting-room  she  found  Shipley  and  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton  talking  quietly  together.     They  greeted  her  cheerfully,  and 
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expressed  surprise  at  seeing  her  at  this  early  hour. 

"I've  had  a  long  walk,"  she  said,  sitting  down  close  to  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton,  "I  am  tired  now." 

If  these  two  understood  what  was  the  matter,  their  tact  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  prevented  them  from  betraying  the  fact  to  Kate. 
iShe  felt  sure  that  the  book-keeper  knew,  but  hoped  that  he  did  not 
know  how  she  had  waited  and  been  cast  rudely  off  by  the  brother 
she  so  dearly  loved  and  yearned  to  save. 

"Has  Mr.  Shipley  been  telling  you  that  I  made  him  spend  an 
hour  with  me  last  evening?  He  tried  to  get  away  but  I  would  not 
let  him,"  she  said,  trying  to  be  her  bright  little  self  again. 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  the  little  business  woman,  "he  didn't  tell 
me  that,  and  I  should  think  he  wouldn't  tell  it.  Why,  he's  big 
enough  to  run  away  from  you  if  he  really  wanted  to  do  it,  and  I 
suspect  he  was  rather  willing  to  be  detained.  Don't  trust  in  all  he 
says,  my  dear."  And  the  good  woman  looked  as  though  she  rather 
trusted  in  him  despite  her  advice  to  the  girl. 

"You  are  merciless,  Miss  Markland,  this  morning,"  said  the 
book-keeper.  "Long  walks  before  breakfast  may  tire  you  but  they 
don't  make  you  keep  faith.  We  reached  an  agreement  last  night, 
Mother  Middleton,  that  I  for  my  own  part  mean  to  keep  and  be 
glad  I  may.  But  Miss  Markland,  here,  is  not  satisfied  with  having 
won  a  complete  victory  last  night,  but  must  take  a  long  walk,  re- 
turning now  to  tell  what  a  bashful  boy  I  made  of  myself." 

"Well,"  said  Kate  reflecting  back  his  pleasant  smile,  "perhaps  it 
is  fair,  but  you  see,  being  a  girl,  I  just  wanted  to  confess  to  Miss 
Middleton  that  I  had  been  so  bold,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed, 
as  to  invite  you  to  a  seat  and  a  talk  with  me  when  there  was  no 
one  there  to  chaperon  me,  there  now !"     She  continued  blushing— 
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"Was  that  very  awful  of  me,  ma'am  ?  You  know  I  am  to  come  to 
you  for  my  advice  and  my  scoldings,  too,  when  I  deserve,  so  I've 
come  now.  What  will  you  do  with  me?"  And  she  laid  a  hand  on 
that  of  the  little  woman  as  she  finished,  while  a  half  sad  smile 
rested  upon  her  face. 

"Bless  you  dear  heart!  I'm  glad  you  did  it,  child,  if  you  wanted 
to,  and  if  Sam  there  isn't  proud,  why  he  ought  to  be,  that's  all." 
Then  Kate  had  lots  of  color,  and  it  was  heightened  still  further 
when,  Shipley,  looking  straight  into  her  face,  said  honestly: 

"I  am  proud  if  you  care  to  place  me  among  your  friends,  Miss 
Markland." 

"It  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of,"  she  answered  slowly,  "but  I  do 
though." 

Harry  Markland  appeared  at  breakfast  sullen  and  unattractive, 
as  he  always  did  after  one  of  these  nights.  His  greeting  of  the 
sister  who  sat  at  his  side  was  neither  indicative  of  penitence  nor 
any  purpose  on  his  part  even  to  attempt  to  make  any  propitiatory 
effort.  Kate  was  firmly  resolved  that  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms 
at  the  first  opportunity  would  be  wrong.  Whatever  may  have  been 
her  impulse,  she  steadfastly  held  to  the  determination  that  he  must 
seek  her  demonstrations  of  affection,  since  he  had  so  harshly  re- 
pelled them.  She  would  wait  until  he  did,  and  if  he  would  not? — 
she  answered  not  the  thought.  The  present  was  sufficient;  she 
would  wait.  He  merely  said  good-bye  as  he  went  out  to  his  work, 
and   Kate  showed  not  the  pain  this  gave  her. 

The  day  was  very  long  for  Kate.  She  would  go  and  sit  with 
Flo  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  trying  hard  to  seem  quite  herself.  She  found 
this  acting  very  difficult  work,  poor  girl,  for  she  had  never  been 
called  upon  to  try  it  before.    She  would  remain  with  her  companions 
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as  long  as  she  could  and  then,  feeling  the  warning  at  her  heart  that 
told  her  of  tears  that  must  be  shed,  she  would  slip  quietly  away  to 
her  room  and  give  them  vent. 

Entering  her  room  to  prepare  for  the  evening  meal,  she  began 
again  to  array  herself  as  she  had  that  morning,  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  every  minute  detail.  She  had  removed  the  dress  she  wore 
during  the  day,  and  was  trying  to  select  one  that  might  be  more 
suitable.  Standing  thus  with  her  rounded  arms  and  lovely  shoulders 
bared  and  her  long  hair  flowing  in  the  sunlight,  she  heard  a  step 
she  knew  upon  the  stairs.  She  listened.  It  was  the  old  firm  step. 
Would  he  come  to  her  now?  Or  was  she  still  to  wait  and  hope? 
Closer  it  came  until  the  step  had  almost  reached  the  door.  Then 
quickly  throwing  a  dressing-gown  about  her,  she  sat  down.  Yes, 
he  was  coming.    His  hand  knocked  softly  at  her  door,  and  he  asked : 

"May  I  come  in,  Kate?" 

She  bade  him  enter,  and  he  found  her  seated  by  the  window, 
where  she  had  kept  her  weary  vigil  in  the  night,  but  the  sun  had 
come  to  touch  her  hair  and  try  to  drive  away  the  colder  touch  of 
moonlight. 

"Have  you  no  welcome  for  me,  little  sister?"  he  said,  advancing 
slowly. 

"Yes,  Harry,"  she  answered,  "you  are  always  welcome  to  come 
to  me.  I  think  you  cannot  say  the  same  of  my  coming  to  you,  can 
you?" 

Her  face  was  grave  and  sad  as  she  said  this,  and  the  brother  who 
had  fully  expected  she  would  fly  joyously  to  him,  stood  abashed 
and  crestfallen  before  her.  He  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  then  said  with 
something  of  an  injured  air: 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  go.    You  seem  to  have  joined  in  the  effort 
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to  make  the  day  as  trying  for  me  as  possible.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  Gorham  will  call  this  evening.  He  hasn't  been  able  to  do  so 
before.'' 

"Harry  Markland,"  she  said,  rising  and  confronting  him,  her 
eyes  flashing  angrily,  "yon  come  here  now  expecting  me  to  sue  for 
pardon  that  I  dared  to  sit  here  waiting  through  the  long  night  until 
you  came.  You  expect  me  to  forgive,  unasked,  the  thrusting  of 
me  harshly  from  you,  and  the  brutal,  cruel  words  you  uttered.  You, 
in  your  selfish  weakness,  come  here  and  tell  me  that  I  have  joined 
with  others  in  making  this  day  a  trying  one  for  you.  I,  who  have 
suffered,  and  tried  to  hide  my  shame  and  humiliation  from  the  gaze 
of  others.  Who  has  tried  to  make  the  day  a  hard  one  for  you,  may 
I  ask?" 

"Shipley  for  one  has  kept  me  down  at  the  desk  all  day,  driving 
me  like  a  dog,"  he  answered  confused  and  surprised. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  a  note  of  contempt  ringing  in  her  voice,  which 
though  firm  was  not  unduly  elevated,  "yes,  I  thought  it  was  this. 
They  wanted  the  work  done  that  you  are  said  to  do,  and  you,  by 
your  own  deliberate  act,  rendered  yourself  unfit  to  do  it.  Has  my 
day  been  trying,  think  you?  Have  you  no  thought  in  your  selfish 
heart  for  me  ?  Did  ever  any  other  hand  thrust  me  away  but  yours  ? 
Listen,  Harry,  I  came  to  try,  if  God  would  teach  me  how,  I  came 
to  try  to  help  you.  I  left  those  to  whom  I  never  have,  and  never 
shall  open  my  arms  in  vain ;  it  was  reserved  for  you,  my  brother, 
to  thrust  a  trusting  heart  so  cruelly  aside.  Think  you  I  do  not  still 
feel  your  hot,  polluted  breath  upon  my  face  and  our  cruel  touch 
upon  these  arms  that  would  have  taken  you  to  them,  foul  as  I  knew 
you  ?  Now  tell  me  if  you  can,  was  Mr.  Gorham  one  of  your  com- 
panions of  the  night?" 
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"He  was  with  me,  but  he's  not  as  bad  as  I  am,"  replied  Mark- 
land,  now  pale  and  trembling  before  the  righteous  indignation  of 
the  girl. 

"Then  I  will  not  receive  him,  Harry,"  she  returned.  "You  are 
my  brother  and  I  love  you,  Heaven  and  my  poor  heart  only  know 
how  dearly,  but  your  boon  companions  I  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate. 
For  shame  that  you  ask  it  of  me." 

"I  promised  you'd  see  him,  Kate,"  almost  whined  the  man,  now 
cowed  before  her,  "what  can  I  do?" 

"What  have  you  done  with  regard  to  the  solemn  promise  made 
to  Mr.  Bond,  and  calling  God  and  our  dear  mother  to  witness  it?" 
she  asked  almost  fiercely. 

"Kate!"  he  said,  coming  close  to  her,  "oh,  dear  little  sister,  will 
you  come  to  me  now?  Here  are  the  arms  that  should  shield  and 
protect  yon,  will  you  never  come  to  them  again?"  And  he  reached 
toward  her  as  he  spoke. 

Would  she  come,  ah  yes,  how  gladly,  if  only  to  be  held  for  one 
short  moment.  Quickly  her  arms  were  about  his  neck,  and  her 
kisses  and  tears  showered  in  upon  him."  "Oh  Harry,  Harry!"  she 
moaned,  "is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you?" 

"I  will  promise — /'  he  began. 

"Stop !"  she  cried,  "make  no  more  promises,  Harry,  I  will  not  hear 
them." 

Then  she  clung  to  him,  forgetful  of  her  unfinished  toilet,  and 
all  the  pent-up  grief  was  sobbed  out  in  his  arms. 

"Sister,"  be  presently  said,  smoothing  her  long  hair,  "you  must 
get  ready  now  for  tea  and  so  must  I."  Then  she  took  one  long 
lingering  embrace,  while  Harry  whispered :  "You  forgive  me,  dear, 
don't  you?" 
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"Oh !  yes,  yes !  from  my  heart."  And  a  little  smile  came  to  her 
and  told  how  truly  she  knew  how  to  forgive. 

She  was  not  long  now  in  choosing  her  gown.  She  soon  had  the 
long  hair  nicely  arranged,  and  when  she  went  down  to  the  table 
more  than  one  heart  noticed  and  was  glad  to  see  the  happy  smiles 
that  seemed  to  flit  like  sunbeams  that  had  been  dethroned  by  some 
usurping  cloud,  and  then  regained  their  rightful  sphere  and  were 
rejoicing  to  return. 

"Rose,"  whispered  Carlyle  as  they  left  the  table,  "did  you  ever 
see  a  sweeter,  happier  face  than  Miss  Markland  possesses?"  And 
Rose,  looking  at  the  girl,  was  quite  sure  she  never  had. 

Harry,  immediately  after  the  meal  was  finished,  broached  the 
subject  of  Gorham's  visit.  He  told  Kate  what  was  certainly  true, 
that  Gorham  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  previous  evening, 
urging  him  to  place  some  restraint  upon  himself,  and  telling  him, 
too,  that  his  sister  would  in  all  probability  wait  until  he  came  home. 
"Gorham  is  one  of  a  set  of  us,  Kate,"  he  said.  "He  is  no  worse 
than  the  rest  of  us,  far  superior  in  fact  to  many  of  us.  I've  never 
seen  him  as  you  saw  me  last  night  more  than  three  or  four  times 
since  I  have  known  him." 

"Well,"  answered  the  sister  pondering,  "I  did  like  him  in  the 
fall  when  he  visited  us,  and  I  don't  want  to  act  disagreeable.  You 
say  he's  no  worse  than  you,  Harry,  and  you  know  I  think  you  are 
far  from  good,  still,  since  you  have  invited  him  and  wish  me  to 
receive  him,  I  will  do  so  to-night.  But  remember,  Harry,  I  do  not 
promise  to  permit  him  to  repeat  his  visit  if  I  conclude  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  do  so.  No  urging  will  move  me  with  this  clearly  understood 
by  you.    I  yield  to  your  wish  for  this  once." 

Harry  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  said  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
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fied,  and  then  suggested  certain  changes  in  her  dress,  which  she 
laughingly  ran  off  to  effect,  telling  him  to  come  for  her  when  she 
was  wanted  as  she  wanted  to  run  in  and  see  Flo  for  a  few  moments 
after  she  had  completed  her  toilet. 

In  due  season  Gorham  came.  He  was,  as  usual,  well  dressed, 
affable,  thoughtful  and  polite  in  every  possible  way. 

"This  is  a  real  pleasure.  Unavoidably  deferred,  Miss  Markland," 
he  said,  rising  and  extending  his  hand  as  Kate  entered.  "I  hope 
you  find  your  life  here  a  pleasant  one?" 

Kate  could  not  refuse  the  hand,  and  indeed  we  think  she  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  do  so. 

The  talk  was  general  on  this  evening,  and  Gorham  could,  and 
did  talk  well.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  himself  and  his 
associates  as  a  gay,  thoughtless  and  selfish  lot,  ever  doing  what  they 
liked,  and  often  bitterly  repenting  at  their  leisure.  "For  my  own 
part,"  he  lightly  observed,  "it  doesn't  particularly  matter,  since  I 
am  not  so  fortunate,  or  so  unfortunate,  just  as  you  like,  as  to  pos- 
sess a  living  relative  who  could  possibly  grieve  over  my  many  sins." 
Then,  no  doubt  he  permitted  a  gentle  sigh  to  escape  from  him, 
quite  beyond  his  control  Kate  would  think,  but  in  reality  deliberately 
created  for  his  own  diabolical  hypocritical  purposes. 

Gorham  did  not  remain  unduly  long.  Miss  Markland  looked 
tired,  he  was  sure  she  was  tired  and  he  would  therefore  not  trespass 
further  upon  her  rest.  He  had  truly  enjoyed  his  evening,  and 
hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  come  again.  Kate  was  won  over  by 
his  apparent  frankness ;  the  sigh  of  loneliness  had  doubtless  touched 
her  tender  heart.  If  he  wanted  to  come,  why  should  she  not  let 
him?  He  was  Harry's  friend.  Perhaps  if  she  were  cordial  and 
kind  to  him  it  might  help  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  one 
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great  object  for  which  she  strove.  These  thoughts,  added  to  her 
former  prepossession  in  his  favor  when  he  had  visited  the  Bonds' 
home,  prompted  her  to  tell  him  in  her  sweetest,  ingenuous  way  that 
he  would  be  welcome  when  he  cared  to  come.  She  was  sure  Harry 
would  be  glad  to  have  him.  "And  I,"  she  added  pleasantly,  "I  shall 
try  not  to  be  so  stupid  and  dull  if  you  do  come  again ;  but  really,  I 
am  tired  to-night." 

"I  can  see  that,  Miss  Markland,"  he  replied,  "I  can  guess  why. 
Markland,  I'm  out  of  it  next  time  if  you  won't  do  better.  Good- 
night and  thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant  evening."  And  taking  her 
hand  he  shook  it  warmly  and  promising  to  come  again,  he  departed. 

Kate  was  delighted  with  the  man  she  had  at  first  determined  not 
to  receive.  "I  declare  I  don't  understand  it,  Harry,  with  all  the 
good  friends  you  have  in  the  house  here  and  such  a  friend  as  he 
must  be,  you  ought  not  to  need  foolish  little  me  here  at  all." 

We  must  here  do  Harry  Maryland  the  justice  to  state  that  he 
really  did  not  consider  Gorham  any  worse  than  himself.  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  act  committed  by  his  friend  of  which  he  himself 
had  not  also  been  guilty.  Gorham's  vices  were  deliberately,  sys- 
tematically indulged  in  without  the  need  of  any  special  temptation 
to  urge  him,  while  in  Markland's  case  weakness  in  tampering  with 
that  which  had  proved  too  much  for  him  made  him  the  selfish  and 
debauched  man  he  has  shown  himself.  It  is  true  that  Gorham  pos- 
sessed unbounded  influence  over  him  but,  as  the  foregoing  statement 
will  explain,  the  influence  was  as  yet  so  subtle  that  Markland  was 
almost,  if  not  wholly,  unconscious  of  its  working.  We  take  occa- 
sion to  state  this  clearly  here,  lest  any,  in  pursuing  the  remaining 
chapters  of  these  reminiscenses  might  place  a  guilt  of  which  we 
know  him  innocent,  upon  Harry  Markland. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Old  Abbot  Erro,  of  Armentaria,  sat  with  his  face  bowed  above 
the  sacred  book.  It  was  far  into  the  night.  Again  and  again  he 
had  turned  the  hour-glass,  again  and  again  had  addressed  himself 
to  his  studies.  He  had  sat  from  the  time  when  the  sun  sank  like  a 
blazing  world  behind  the  purple  hills ;  and  now  the  thin  tremulous 
moon  hung  like  a  sickle  among  the  ungarnered  fields,  wherein  the 
stars  lay  sown  like  burning  seeds.  Constellation  after  constellation 
had  swung  up  upon  Polaris,  the  glittering  pivot  of  the  Heavens, 
and  already  had  Ursa  Major  swam  half  his  circuit  in  the  circle  of 
perpetual  apparition.  Still,  Abbot  Erro  bent  painfully  above  the 
pages  of  the  Sacred  Book,  with  bitten  lip,  his  deep,  solemn  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  mysterious  lines  which  had  caused  him  so  much 
doubting  solicitude: 

"A  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
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past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night." 

The  divine  soul  within  the  good  man  accepted  the  hidden  truth, 
while  his  mind,  trained  in  the  sophistries  and  casuistries  of  the 
schools,  questioned,  if  it  did  not  deny.  He  could  not  understand 
how,  even  to  Omnipotence,  the  slow,  orderly  advance  of  ten  cen- 
turies, of  three  and  thirty  generations  of  human  life,  could  be 
merged  into  moments.  Finite  reason  rebelled  against  the  infinite 
thought;  and,  since  at  soul,  the  good  Abbot  sighed,  and,  closing 
the  volume,  fastened  its  brazen  clasps.  But  the  doubt  haunted  him. 
He  could  not  sleep,  he  could  not  rest. 

When  the  sun  arose,  Abbot  Erro,  still  pondering  upon  the  mystic 
words,  passed  out  from  the  gardens  of  the  monastery.  The  fresh 
fragrance  of  the  forest  lured  him  on,  the  Vernal  solitudes  invited 
him.  Seated  beneath  an  aged  tree,  he  pondered  again  the  solemn 
words : 

"A  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night." 

The  sunshine  flooded  the  crowns  of  the  mighty  trees,  and  dripped 
like  yellow  rain  upon  the  woodland  paths.  The  brooks  rang  their 
flitting  bells  in  hidden  pools.  The  soft  winds  passed  through  the 
leaves  like  the  whispers  of  invisible  beings.  But  Abbot  Erro  saw 
not,  heard  not.  His  soul  still  wrestled  with  the  angel  as  did  Jacob 
of  old,  and  would  not  let  him  go  without  the  blessing. 

Presently  came  the  song  of  a  bird  from  the  depth  of  the  wood. 
Erro  listened.  It  came  soft  and  low,  like  the  gurgle  of  a  liquid 
flute.  What  the  flower  is  to  the  plant,  that  is  song  to  the  bird ;  and 
such  a  song  was  this  that  Erro  arose  and  followed  the  beckoning 
sound.  Fresh  and  clear  came  the  wondrous  notes ;  but  no  bird  did 
the  good  Monk  see,  for  the  fluttering  leaves  hid  it  from  his  longing 
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eyes.  It  fled  before  him,  and  he  followed.  The  burden  of  his  soul 
was  forgotten.  He  did  not  even  hear  the  bell  of  the  Monastery  toll- 
ing to  prayers.  But  he  followed  the  gurgling  notes  as  one  might 
follow  the  song  of  the  brook  beside  which  he  walked — on  through 
the  woodland  paths,  on  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  and  the 
evergreen  thicket,  until  his  elusive  song  grew  faint  in  the  green 
distance  of  leaves,  and  lost  itself  in  the  drone  of  the  early  bees. 
Sorrowfully  Erro  retraced  his  steps.  He  felt  that  something  sweet 
had  eluded  him  forever.  At  the  gate  of  the  Monastery  the  porter 
refused  him  entrance. 

"Am  I  not  the  Abbot?"  he  asked,  mildly.  "And  yet  my  brethren 
refuse  me  that  which  they  grant  to  the  stranger  and  the  wayfarer." 

"The  Abbot  is  within  at  Matins." 

"Within?  Am  I  not  the  Abbot  Erro?  And  is  not  this  my 
charge  ?" 

"Further  down  by  the  wood  thou  shalt  find  the  ruins  of  old  Erro's 
Monastery ;  there  they  have  lain  for  more  than  hundred  years,  and 
it  must  near  two  centuries  ago  that  Erro  himself  wandered  into 
the  woods  and  was  heard  of  no  more." 

Abbot  Erro  gazed  into  the  faces  that  surrounded  him.  They  were 
strange  and  full  of  pity.  His  eyes  wandered  to  the  towers  of  the 
Monastery  at  whose  gates  he  stood ;  the  tooth  of  time  had  not  yet 
gnawed  upon  them.  Then  the  old  man  smote  his  breast  and  wept 
aloud.  Two  centuries  had  been  measured  out  to  him  in  the  song  of 
the  bird.     He  bowed  his  grey  head  upon  his  staff. 

"Father,  oh  Father,"  he  murmured,  "I  thank  Thee  for  the  blessed 
revelation.  A  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday 
when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night." 
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A  Clipping  From  The  Washington  Times  That  Will 
Interest  friends  of  the  Blind 


Much  Interest  Aroused  Over 

Dismissing  H.  R.  W.  Miles 

From  Serving. 


Sec'y  Cleaveland,  of  Colum- 
bia Institute,  Takes  Issue 
With  Justice  Anderson. 


Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
through  the  recent  action  of  Justice  An- 
derson in  excusing  H.  R.  W.  Miles  from 
service  as  a  juryman  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  blind  and,  consequently,  in- 
capaciated.  The  case  is  an  unusual  one 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  few 
blind  persons  have  ever  responded  to 
the  jury  call.  Lawyers  and  laymen 
might  take  exceptions  to  the  service  of 
a  blind  person  on  technical  grounds,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  the  exclusion  of  such  a  person 


from   service   on   a  jury. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Miles  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  his  case,  and  The  Times 
is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
one  who  has  apparently  made  a  close 
study  of  the  situation  and  its  complica- 
tions. The  writer  is  F.  E.  Cleaveland, 
secretary  of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Cleaveland 
says: 

Blind  Men  Competent,  He  Says. 

"Mr.  Miles  could  have  fulfilled  every 
requirement  of  law  as  laid  down  in  the 
code,  for  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  had  been  a  voter  in  a  State 
which  required  every  candidate  to  be 
able  to  read  the  Constitution  before  he 
could  be  made  an  elector.  There  are 
tricks  that  deceive  the  eye  which  are 
employed  by  undesirable  citizens,  but 
the  undesirable  citizen  who  is  able  to 
practice  these  tricks  cannot  escape  with 
the  same  facility  the  watchful  ear  of 
the  blind  man.  The  trickster  knows 
not  that  in  his  voice  the  blind  man  can 
read  and  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween candor  and  the  lack  of  it.  The 
man  who  speaks  frankly  of  facts  that 
he  calls  up  from  his  memory  is  a  differ- 
ent witness  from  the  man  who  strives 
to  deceive. 

"Some   one    has    said,    'How    would    a 
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blind  man  be  able  to  judge  of  exhibits 
when  forgery,  for  instance,  is  charged  ?' 
Does  any  juror  ever  rely  on  his  own 
judgment  in  matters  of  handwriting,  or 
does  he  arrive  at  his  conclusion  by  lis- 
tening to  witnesses  who  have  made 
handwriting  a  study  and  who  are  able 
to  point  out  distinguishing  peculiarities 
that  no  juror  would  ever  see  for  him- 
self? Could  not  the  blind  man  listen 
to  the  testimony  and  judge  of  its  value 
as  readily  as  the  juror  with  sight? 

Ignored  Miles'  Petition. 

"So  certain  was  Justice  Anderson  that 
a  blind  man  could  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  juryman  that  he  undoubtedly 
felt  justified  in  ignoring  the  petition  of 
Mr.  Miles  that  he  be  heard  before  he 
was  adjudged  incompetent  to  act  in  that 
capacity,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  very  ideal  of  justice  is 
represented  by  a  figure  with  bandaged 
eyes.  It  is  from  this  decision,  however, 
that  the  writer  desires  to  appeal  to  the 
court  of  public  opinion. 

"We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  had 
Mr.  Herreschoff,  the  designer  of  yachts 
that  have  held  the  America  Cup  against 
all  comers;  or  Mr.  Faweett,  who  was 
considered  competent  by  Gladstone  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  postmaster  gen- 
eral of  a  great  empire,  and  was  there- 
fore invited  to  become  a  member  of  his 
cabinet,  would  have  fared  the  same  at 
the  hands  of  Justice  Anderson  as  did 
Mr.  Miles.  'He  (meaning  Mr.  Miles)  will 
not  be  allowed  to  serve  on  the  jury,' 
said  a  person,  who  cailed  on  the  writer 
and  stated  that  he  was  employed  to  look 


up  the  men  who  had  been  summoned  to 
act  as  jurymen  in  Justice  Anderson's 
court. 

"  'Why  will  he  not  be  permitted  to 
serve?'   inquired   the  writer. 

"  '  'Because  he  cannot  see  the  faces 
of  the  witnesses  and  note  their  appear- 
ance on   the   stand.'  ' 

Competent  to  Juo.£c. 

"Answering  this  objection,  the  writer 
desires  to  state  that  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Bar  since 
May,  1873,  that  he  became  blind  shortly 
after  his  admission,  and  after  an  inter- 
val of  a  few  months  he  resolved,  not- 
withstanding his  loss  of  sight,  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  his  profession.  A 
little  time  was  consumed  in  overcoming 
the  preconceived  notions  of  the  public 
concerning  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
under  which  he  must  labor.  A  few 
noted  successes,  however,  secured  for 
him  a  clientele  that  kept  him  busy  for 
twenty  years,  and  until  he  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

"For  five  years  out  of  the  twenty, 
above  mentioned,  the  writer  was  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  the  county  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.  The  writer  has  stated 
this  much  of  his  own  experience  in 
order  that  the  public  may  judge  whether 
he  is  able  to  speak  with  knowledge  when 
he  avers  his  belief  that  the  human  voice 
indicates  more  to  a  blind  man  than  any 
person  with  sight  can  gather  from  the 
face  or  appearance  of  a  witness. 

"  'A  man  may  smile  and  smile,  and  be 
a  villain.'  " 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


"More  fortunes  will  be  made  in  Old 
Mexico  in  the  next  twenty  years  than  in 
any  other  country  on  the  globe,"  said  F. 
C.  MlacLean,  of  Faral,  Mexico,  at  the  New 
Willard  last  night,  "The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  no  conception  of  the 
wonderful  wealth  of  Mexico.  That  coun- 
try is  just  emerging  from  a  sleep  of  cen- 
turies. One  has  only  to  cross  the  Una 
into  Mexico  to  see  pictures  of  a  life  many 
centuries  old.  The  peons  are  using  plows 
of  the  style  of  500  years  ago.  The  customs 
and  methods  of  that  country  in  many 
states  are  the  most  primitive,  I  dare  say, 
In  this  world  to-day.  But  there  are  no 
happier  persons  on  earth  than  the  peons 
of  Mexico.  Give  them  a  seiape,  a  shirt. 
a  covering  for  their  legs,  and  a  few  beans, 
and  they  ask  for  nothing  more. 

"The  country,  however,  is  developing 
rapidly  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  who,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  century.  Masonry, 
too,  has  aided  wonderfully  in  the  de-- 
velopment.  It  has  furnished  inspiration 
to  the  people  that  has  led  them  into  in- 
dustry and  improvements  that  would  have 
been  thought  impossible  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago. 


"The  great  natural  resources  of  Mexico 
will  become  better  known  in  a  very  few 
years.  Not  only  is  the  country  one  of  the 
richest  on  earth  in  a  mineral  vsay,  but 
agriculturally  and  in  every  other  way,  it 
offers  opportunities  to  make  fortunes  for 
young  men  who  go  there.  The  natives 
are  the  laziest  persons  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  have  to  be  driven  to  do  anything, 
and  they  would  rather  steal  than  eat.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  lower  classes, 
■Why,  even  a  railroad  train  would  not  be 
safe  in  Mexico  if  it  were  unguarded. 
Whenever  a  train  pulls  into  a  town  in 
Mexico  two  policemen  immediately  are  as- 
signed to  guard  each  car.  If  they  were 
rot  there  the  peons  would  steal  every- 
thing they  could   get  their  hands   on. 

"Not  long  ago  I  went  into  the  office 
of  a  friend  in  Mexico  City.  We  were 
talking  on  some  subject,  I  forget  what, 
when  my  friend  suddenly  realized  that 
his  clock  was  gone.  'Hello,'  he  said,  'my 
clock  is  gone  again.'  'Again?'  I  echoed. 
He  quietly  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  returned  with  the 
clock.  Then  he  explained  that  he  had 
found  it  across  the  street  in  a  pawnshop, 
where  it  had1  been  pledged  for  20  cents 
Mex.,   or  10  cents  American  money.     'Oh, 
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it  has  been  stolen  400  times.  I  presume,' 
said  my  friend,  'but  I  always  get  it  back.' 

"Yes,  the  Mexicans  are  the  laziest  people 
on  earth.  They  are  zealous  churchmen, 
too,  and  they  are  enthusiastic  sports.  On 
Sunday  they  go  to  church  in  the  morning 
and  from  religious  worship  they  go  to  see 
a  cock  fight.  In  the  afternoon  they  attend 
a  bull  fight.  Slowly  but  surely  the  con- 
tact with  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  making  itself  felt,  and  I  repeat  that 
Old  Mexico  offers  greater  opportunities  to 
make  fortunes1  than  any  other  place  in  the 
world  to-day." 

Mr.  MacLean  is  a  native  of  Northern 
New  York,  who  went  to  Mexico  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  He  is  largely  inter- 
ested   in    mining. 

Judge  W.  H.  Hough,  former  assistant 
United  States  attorney,  of  St.  Louis,  re- 
turned to  Washington  last  night,  and  is 
at  the  New  Willard. 

"I  was  in  St.  Louis  for  only  a  short 
time,"  said  Judge  Hough  last  night,  "but 
I  was  there  long  enough  to  learn  that 
the  legislature  had  adjourned  without 
having  passed  the  governor's  pet  meas- 
ure, known  as  the  enabling  act,  which 
would  give  the  cities  the  regulation  of 
public-service  corporations.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  governor  will  call  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  this  bill. 

"Speaking  of  corporations  leads  me  to 
the  observation  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
an  inheritance  tax  on  large  fortunes.  I 
believe  that  such  a   tax   would  result   in 


a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  and, 
eventually,  would  do  away  with  the  enor- 
mous fortunes  that  are  now  possessed 
by  some  of  our  people.  My  plan  would 
be  to  have  a  graduated  tax,  to  be  im- 
posed at  death.  The  dead  would  not  miss 
the  money  nor  object  to  the  tax,  and 
the  person  receiving  the  inheritance 
would  certainly  ba  glad  to  get  it,  and 
would  not  make  any  vigorous  kick  on 
paying  a  part  of  it  to  the  State. 

"Take  a  bequest  of  $100,000,  2  per  cent, 
or,  even  5,  would  not  be  excessive.  If 
the  inheritance  were  $200,000.  the  tax 
might  be  10  per  cent,  and  if  it  were  a 
million,  it  could  be  placed  at  20  per  cent. 
Surely  the  heir  would  be  glad  to  give 
up  $200,000  in  order  to  get  $800,000.  It  is 
my  belief  that  this  plan  would  work 
largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  and,  as  I  say,  would  dis- 
courage the  accumulation  of  big  for- 
tunes. There  is  no  reason  why  men 
should  have  fortunes  of  $100,000,000.  It  is 
too  much  money  for  any  one  man  to 
have." 

"Chicago  is  the  greatest  transporta- 
tion center  in  the  world,  the  leading 
manufacturing  city  of  the  world,  and 
the  live  stock  market  of  the  world," 
said  A.  G.  Leonard,  of  that  city,  at  the 
Raleigh  Hotel.  "Since  1900  there  ha3 
been  marketed  and  sold  in  Chicago  a 
yearly  average  of  over  10, 000,000  ani- 
mals,  exceeding  $300,000,000  in  value,  or 
about  one-half  the  total  combined  re- 
ceipts of  the  six  principal  live  stock 
markets  of  the  United  States. 

"Nearly    two-thirds,    64    per    cent,    of 
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the'  population  of  the  United  States  is 
east  of  Chicago,  while  70  per  cent  of 
the  farm  animals  are  west  of  Chicago. 
All  the  great  east  and  west  transporta- 
tion lines  have  terminals  at  Chicago,  as 
have  also  the  Southern  railways  and 
Lake    transportation    lines. 

"It  is,  moreover,  at  the  center  of  the 
most  fertile,  populous,  and  wealthy  ag- 
ricultural region  on  earth,  and  is  the 
most  accessible  of  any  large  city  to 
the  great  manufacturing  section  of  the 
United  States,  which  includes  the  area 
of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  rivers. 

"Natural  products  of  all  kinds  find  a 
offer  to  producers  and  shippers  of  live 
sure  and  ready  market  there  at  all 
times.  This  is  especially  true  of  live 
stock.  No  market  in  the  country  can 
stock  so  many  nor  such  great  advan- 
tages as  are  found  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards.  The  shipments  for  1906  con- 
sisted of  nearly  1,400,000  cattle,  25,000 
calves,  1,700,000  hogs,  1,350,000  sheep, 
and  106,000  horses,  making  a  total  of 
101,360  carloads.  Is  there  any  other 
city  in  the  world  that  can  boast  such  a 
record?" 

"No  man  in  public  life  was  so  much 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood  as 
John  P.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,*'  said  Alex- 
ander Firth,  a  lawyer  of  Springfield, 
111.,  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  "and  I  am 
glad  that  the  people  of  Chicago  and  of 
other  cities  and  States  are  coming  to  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of 
the  man  and  his  deeds,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  recent  memorial  meeting  in  Chi- 


cago. 

"Those  who  knew  Gov.  Altgeld  inti- 
mately can  vouch  for  his  sincerity  and 
courage.  He  could  always  be  counted 
upon  to  do  the  right  thing  as  he  under- 
stood it,  regardless  of  consequences.  The 
pardon  by  him  of  the  men  convicted  for 
the  bomb  throwing  in  Haymarket  Square, 
which  brought  down  upon  him  the 
censure  and  abuse  of  people  who  made 
up  their  judgment  from  the  popular  clam- 
or, is  the  best  evidence  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  Altgeld  was  the 
philosopher  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
his  time  and  day.  He  was  in  advance  of 
the  people,  and  his  counsel  and  advice 
had  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of 
events  that  are  now  pressing  for  solu- 
tion before   the   American  people. 

"Gov.  Altgeld  was  the  special  frienl 
of  the  laboring  people,  pleading  their 
c  tuse  on  the  eve  of  his  death.  He  knew 
what  labor  in  the  factory  meant,  and 
his  sympathy  for  the  workingman  waa 
born  in  the  privations  and  hardships  of 
his  early  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  his  friends 
to  remove  the  last  scintilla  of  prejudiced 
criticism  that  was  created  against  him 
for  enforcing  the  law  as  he  understood 
it.  and  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of 
'doing  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should   do   unto   you.' 

"We  have  our  holiday  in  honor  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington,  we  have 
our  Lincoln  Day,  our  Jackson  Day,  and 
our  Jefferson  Day.  To  these  we  should 
add  Altgeld  day  and  recite  the  services 
he  has  rendered  to  his  country.  He  was 
soldier,  jurist,  statesman,  publicist,  and 
humanitarian,  who  died  as  he  had  lived. 
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defending  the  rights  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. A  belated  appreciation  of  this  great 
man  is  oetter  than  nu  appreciation." 

Edwin  H.  Butler,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Buffalo  News,  is  at  the  Willard. 
Mr.  Butler  is  a  warm  friend  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

"In  regard  to  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion," said  Mr.  Butler,  "I  thoroughly  be* 
lieve  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  be 
nominated  and  elected,  no  matter  what 
position  he  may  take.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  lightest  doubt  that  the  whole 
country  is  with  him.  This  may  seem  a 
very  broad  statement,  but  it  is  true,  just 
the  same.  In  addition  to  the  States  he 
carried  before,  he  will,  in  my  opinion, 
carry  two  other  Southern  States.  The 
people  have  been  behind  him  in  every  is- 
sue up  to  date,  and  he  has  not  disap- 
pointed them.  Theodore  Roosevelt  will 
be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States." 

"I  read  in  The  Post  this  morning  a 
dispatch  from  London  which  stated  that 
the  California  seedless  oranges  received 
there  this  season  are  dry  and  spongy, 
and  in  no  way  comparable  with  the  juicy 
fruit  received  five  years  ago,"  said  John 
W.  Kiley,  a  large  fruit  grower,  of  River- 
side, Cal.,  at  the  Metropolitan.  "It  was 
further  stated  that  there  are  distinct 
signs  that  their  quality  is  depreciating, 
and   that   there  are   evidences   that   seea- 


lessness  is  secured  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  these  statements.  The  oranges 
of  California  are  of  as  good  quality  now 
as   they   ever  were. 

"The  seedless  orange  was  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Brazil  by  William 
G.  Saunders,  for  many  years  in  charge 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, and  the  original  tree  can  still 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  hothouses  of  that 
department.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  introductions  ever  made.  Any 
one  conversant  with  orange  growing  and 
the  quality  of  oranges,  knows  that 
the  seedless  orange  has  a  better  flavor 
and  is  more  juicy  than  the  orange  with 
seeds.  Often  there  are  local  conditions 
that  cause  large  quantities  of  oranges, 
or  even  whole  groves,  to  become  dry 
and  pithy,  and  it  may  be  that  the  author 
of  the  dispatch  from  London  chanced  to 
get  hold  of  a  box  of  that  kind  of  fruit. 

"Sometimes  oranges  are  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  trees  too  long  before  ship- 
ment and  these  may  become  spongy  and 
dry.  Overwet  seasons  also  occasionally 
cause  dryness  in  the  fruit,  and  there  ars 
other  conditions  that  sometimes  cause  a 
deterioration;  but  that  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  variety  or  general  quality 
of  navel  oranges  is  absurd.  They  are  as 
good,  and  even  better,  to-day  than  ever 
before,  and  the  exports  are  increasing  all 
the  time,  which  is  pretty  good  proof  that 
the  Englishmen  are  fond  of  the  American 
orange.    Perhaps  the  man  who  spread  the 
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report  in  London  got  up  with  a  bad  taste 
and  was  unable  to  judge  fairly  of  the 
quality  of  fruit  he  was  eating.  Surely 
there  was  something  wrong  with  his  judg- 
ment. Such  reports  do  not  help  the  or- 
ange industry  any,  and  I  believe  they 
ought  to  be  denied  emphatically." 


"There  is  no  occasion  for  the  alarming 
reports  that  our  timber  is  decreasing  so 
rapidly  that  we  shall  soon  have  none  in 
this  country,"  said  W.  M.  Legg,  of  Bain- 
bridge,  Ga.,  at  the  Raleigh.  "I  had  occa- 
sion recently  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  lumber  resources  of  my  own  State, 
and  I  found,  much  to  my  surprise  and 
gratification,  that  there  was  any  quantity 
of  timber  in  that  State.  Before  going 
into  the  lumber  business  I  was  an  operat- 
ing olficer  of  one  of  the  Southern  rail- 
ways, and  at  that  time  it  was  a  frequent 
topic  of  conversation  among  the  officers 
of  the  road  what  to  do  when  the  forests 
were  exhausted.  The  fact  was.  none  of 
them  knew  the  true  conditions. 

"In  Georgia  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  uncut  timber  tracts.  Along  the 
lines  of  railroad  it  is  true  the  trees  have 
been  cut  for  miles  beyond  the  line,  and 
this  has  given  the  impression  that  all  the 
timber  has  been  cut,  but  on  my  recent 
tour  of  the  State,  during  which  1  trav- 
eled more  than  150  miles  on  horseback, 
I  found  there  were  vast  forests  awaiting 
the  axe.  I  dare  say  the  area  contiguous 
to  each  line  of  railroad  in  Georgia  aver- 


ages fifty  miles,  and  probably  not  more 
than  five  miles  of  forest  land  on  each 
side  of  these  railroads  have  been  de- 
nuded of  trees.  There  is  plenty  of  yel- 
low pine  in  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  although 
this  wood  is  being  used  more  extensively, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  kind,  I  believe 
there  is  enough  of  it  left  to  supply  the 
country  for  many  years  to  come.  There 
is  no  reason  for  the  continual  harping 
about  our  products  being  exhausted. 
Whenever  any  of  them  do  give  out  there 
will  be  other  materials  to  take  their  place. 
Even  now  cars  are  being  constructed  en- 
tirely of  steel,  aluminum  and  iron. 

"The  greatest  need  in  the  South  to-day," 
continued  Mr.  Legg,  "is  labor.  We  have 
not  enough  men  there  to  do  our  work. 
The  wages  paid  are  good,  but  in  many 
cases  laborers  who  used  to  work  all  week 
at  fifty  cents  a  day  now  decline  to  work 
more  than  three  or  four  days  a  week,  be- 
cause they  can  make  as  much  money  in 
half  the  time,  and  they  prefer  to  idle  all 
they  can." 


"Public  agitation  concerning  meat 
inspection  and  public  prejudice  aroused 
by  the  so-called  'beef  scandal'  have 
hurt  the  producers  of  cattle  far  more 
than  it  has  injured  the  packers,"  de- 
clared J.  A.  Spooner,  of  Kansas  City, 
at      the      National.  "The      result      has 

been  an  increased  demand  for  choice 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  poultry,  all  of 
which    are    relatively    high    priced.     This 
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leaves  the  medium  and  common  grades  of 
cattle,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
beef  market  supply,  to  stand  the  brunt  of 
the  effects  of  the  agitation,  such  cattle 
being  relatively  low  priced,  and  their 
■owners,  the  producers,  and  the  shippers 
of  the  country  are  thus  made  the  chief 
sufferers  from  these  unwarranted  on- 
slaughts. 

"The  packer,  against  whom  all  the  agi- 
tation was  directed,  is  a  middleman,  oc- 
cupying a  position  midway  between  pro- 
duction on  the  one  hand  and  consump- 
tion on  the  other  and  unable  to  control 
either.  He  is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  same  as  any  other  busi- 
ness man.  He  must  meet  competition, 
both  in  buying  animals  for  slaughter  and 
in  the  sale  of  products  and  by-products. 
As  a  good  business  man,  the  packer  will 
therefore  and  of  necessity  must  provide 
a  sufficient  margin  between  prices  paid 
for  live  animals  and  the  values  realized 
from  sales  of  meat  to  pay  the  expense  of 
his  business.  Whether  the  price  of  cattle 
be  $4  or  $8  per  hundred  pounds,  he  must 
provide  h!s  margin  or  else  quit  business, 
and  it  makes  comparatively  little  differ- 
ence to  him  whether  prices  be  high  or  low. 
"But  it  makes  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence to  the  producer  whether  he  gets 
$4  or  $8  a  hundred  for  his  cattle.  And 
therein  lies  the  hardship  of  the  agita- 
tion concerning  the  beef  scandal.  The 
packer  cannot  be  made  to  suffer  ma- 
terial loss,  because  he  is  merely  a  mid- 
dleman   who    impresses    his    work    upon 


the  stream  of  products  as  they  flow 
through  his  hands,  taking  his  toll 
therefor;  but  the  innocent  producer  and 
shipper  of  cattle,  who  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  packing-house 
conditions,  is  made  to  suffer  directly 
and  materially  by  whatever  influence 
lessens  the  demand  for  beef  or  de- 
presses the  market  value  of  live  cattle. 
"The  decline  in  the  demand  and  val- 
ues of  canned  meats  in  consequence  of 
the  agitation  is  especially  marked,  and 
the  problem  of  the  packers,  which  has 
always  been  how  to  dispose  of  the 
cheaper  and  coarser  cuts  of  meat  with- 
out serious  loss,  is  made  the  harder. 
The  only  solution  has  been  to  increase 
the  price  of  choice  cuts  sufficiently  to 
make  up  for  losses  on  the  inferior 
kinds." 


"My  opinion,  sir,  on  the  incomparable 
democracy  of  your  government  cannot  be 
embodied  in  a  few  words.  Nor  can  I  find 
adequate  expression  to  convey  my  ad- 
miration of  the  easy  and  yet  impressive 
manner  which  illustrates  the  actions  of 
your  Chief  Magistrate,"  said  Fritz  Eber- 
bach,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  at  the  New 
WiHard.  "My  reception  by  the  President 
Will  continue  one  of  the  happiest  chapters 
in  my  life.  The  majesty  of  your  power, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  made  even  more  im- 
pressive by  its  naturalness  and  absence 
of  useless  forms  and  antiquated  cere- 
monies. 
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"But,  then,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  also  a 
striking  personality.  In  fact,  your  coun- 
try, in  spite  of  its  vast  size  and  hetero- 
geneous population,  is  a  forcible  unit, 
and  ever  appears  as  one  solid  body,  and, 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  keynote  to  its 
Incomparable  prosperity.  I  admire,  for 
instance,  your  adaptable  innovations. 
Your  hotels  are  models  of  heme  comfort 
and  generous  hospitality,  so  well  adapted 
to  all  classes  and  circumstances.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  result  of  popular  needs, 
and  as  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  this 
subject  I  am  glad  to  note  its  appreci- 
ation by  the  public.  I  have  yet  to  visit 
Chicago,  chiefly  to  inspect  its  system  of 
stock  yards." 

Mr.  Eberbach  is  best  known  as  the 
modern  real  estate  plunger  of  the  Kais- 
er's capital.  As  chairman  of  a  large  real 
estate  syndicate,  with  a  working  capital 
of  $20,000,000,  he  controls  the  principal 
hotels  of  Berlin,  including  the  palatial 
Kaiserhof,  together  with  similar  houses 
in  Bremen  ar.J  Hamburg,  and  it  is  his 
intention  now  to  visit  the  Chicago  stock 
yards  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  simi- 
lar system  on  an  island  in  the  River 
Weser,  which  he  has  purchased  from 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 


"The  shinpers  of  the  country  as  well 
as  the  railroads  are  badly  perplexed 
over  the  situation  as  developed  by  recent 
rate  legislation  by  the  various  States," 
said     Harry     T.     Ratliff,     of     Hamilton, 


Ohio,  at  the  New  Willard  last  night. 
Mr.  Ratliff  is  the  traffic  manager  of  a 
Hamilton  paper  company,  a  concern  that 
ships  it  product  by  train-load  lots,  and 
to  which  the  unsettling  of  business  condi- 
tions among  the  railroads  is  a  serious 
thing. 

"This  legislation,"  continued  Mr.  Rat- 
liff, "has  upset  conditions  altogether.  It 
is  practically  impossible  now  to  get  a 
definite  rate  from  a  railroad  company, 
and  when,  after  persistent  effort,  a  rate 
has  been  quoted  to  a  shipper,  there  is 
no  certainty  that  it  will  continue.  The 
real  injury  to  the  shipper,  however,  is 
the  indisposition  of  the  roads  to  agree 
to  any  joint  rate,  and  the  argument  ad- 
vanced is  that  they  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  can  do  under  the  new  order 
of  things.  Before  railroad  legislation 
was  enacted,  a  shipper  could  manufacture 
his  product  and  knew  exactly  what  per- 
centage of  cost  the  freight  on  it  would 
be  to  a  given  point.  Now,  in  order  to 
keep  on  the  safe  side,  the  carriers  make 
a  rate  that  is  excessive  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  and  when  it  comes  to  ob- 
taining a  rate  over  several  lines,  the 
difficulties  of  the  large  shipper  are  almost 
endless. 

"Our  concern  recently  purchased  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  timbered  land  in 
North  Carolina,  where  we  are  now 
erecting  one  of  the  largest  pulp  mills 
in  the  country.  All  this  pulp  will  be 
shipped  to  Hamilton.  We  are  just  now 
shipping  300,000  pounds  of  new  machinery 
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to  this  pulp  mill,  and  our  freight  move- 
ment in  and  out  daily  may  be  figured  by 
train  loads,  instead  of  cars.  The  rates 
on  all  this  stuff  asked  and  charged  to- 
day would  have  staggered  a  shipper  be- 
fore all  this  legislation  was  enacted.  But, 
stiff  as  they  are,  it  is  the  uncertainty  of 
things  that  worries  the  shipper.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  work  out  all  right  eventually, 
•but  in  the  meantime  it  is  anything  but 
a  happy  situation  for  the  railroad  men 
and  the  traffic  managers  of  large  ship- 
ping concerns." 


C.  Frank  Dewey,  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican journalist,  who  has  made  his  head- 
quarters in  Berlin  for  thirty-two  years, 
Is  back  in  this  country  on  one  of  his 
frequent  periodical  visits,  and  is  regis- 
tered  at  the  New  Wlllard. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact,"  said  M'r.  Dewey 
yesterday,  "that  I  have  spent  such  a  big 
slice  of  my  life  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  I  am  still  an  American  citizen  and 
intensely  interested  in  everything  that 
concerns  this  country.  However,  I  am 
very  fond  of  Germany  and  the  German 
people. 

"Germany  and  England  are  the  two 
great  dominating  powers  in  Europe. 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Russia, 
and  the  smaller  states  of  the  continent 
belong  to  the  class  of  the  also  rans;  they 
do  not  cut  any  ice,  to  use  a  popular 
slang,  in  the  councils  of  the  world  powers. 
In  fact,  broadly  speaking,   there  are  only 


three  or  four  world  powers  in  existence 
to-day— the  United  States,  England,  Ger- 
many,  and  possibly  Japan. 

"The  sentiment  of  Germany,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  press  and  through  official 
and  private  channels,  toward  America  is 
friendly  in  the  extreme.  There  is  but  one 
opinion  in  Germany  as  to  President  Roose- 
velt. He  is  regarded  there  as  the  great- 
est man  that  has  occupied  the  Presi- 
dential  chair  for  a   generation. 

"Among  all  classes,  both  high  and  low, 
the  opinion  is  almost  universal  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  be  renominated  and  re- 
elected for  another  term.  The  German 
people  do  not  comprehend  the  so-called 
'unwritten  law'  which  forbids  a  President 
in  this  country  running  for  a  third  term. 
They  only  perceive  Roosevelt's  tremen- 
dous, commanding  personality  and  the 
results  he  has  accomplished,  and  they 
believe  in  his  renomination  and  re-election 
as  a  matter  of  course." 


"It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  many  of  the  railroad  accidents 
in  this  country,  especially  those  due  to 
spreading  rails  or  cars  leaving  the 
track,"  said  R.  F.  Miller,  of  Miles  City, 
Mont.,  at  the  National.  "I  refer  especially 
to  the  older  railroads  of  the  Northwest," 
Pdded  Mr.  Miller.  "There  are  roads  ic 
that  section  that  have  not  had  new  rails 
or  ties  laid  since  they  were  built,  many 
years  ago.  I  have  seen  ties  that  were  so 
rotten  they  were  almost  falling  to  pieces. 
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The  spikes  that  held  the  rails  were  rusty 
and  loose,  and  yet  fast  trains  were  run 
over  these  tracks  several  times  a  day.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  so  many  accidents  have 
occurred.  The  real  wonder  is  that  more 
lives  have  not  been  lost  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  railroads  to  make  proper  in- 
spection and  repair  of  their  tracks." 

"The  high  American  tariff  rates  have 
not  deterred  German  manufacturers  of 
certain  lines  of  machinery  from  selling 
their  goods  in  America,"  said  Karl  Bia- 
gosch,  of  Leipzig,  at  the  New  Willard. 
"Of  course,"  he  continued,  "with  more 
favorable  rates  we  would  do  a  much 
larger  business  in  this  country,  but  we 
have  a  market  here  for  certain  machines 
that  is  increasing  every  year.  Our  ma- 
chines are  much  stronger  than  American- 
made   machines,   because   we   spend  more 


time  in  their  manufacture.  In  this  coun- 
try there  is  so  much  hurry  to  do  things 
that  it  is  but  natural  the  machines  in 
many  instances  are  not  so  strong  as  those 
made  in  Germany  and  will  not  last  so 
long.  It  is  because  of  this  that  our  mar- 
ket is  sure  and  is  increasing. 

"Germany,  of  course,  will  welcome  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  rates,  and  in  re- 
turn will  grant  concessions  which  will 
undoubtedly  do  much  to  advance  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Germany.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  government  would  attempt 
to  retaliate  upon  America  by  refusing  to 
admit  American  goods  under  any  circum- 
stances should  this  country  delay  action 
on  the  tariff  question.  As  soon  as  the 
tariff  is  modified  and  Germany  finds  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  establish 
reciprocal  relations,  my  country  will  open 
its  gates  to  American  goods." 
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Young  gentleman  at  clerical 
meeting — "1  merely  throw  out  the 
idea."  "Well,  I  think  that  is  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  with  it." 


THE  IRISH  FARMER'S  SWORD 

When  the  county  of  Berry  was 
proclaimed  some  years  ago  a  po- 
liceman came  round  to  an  old  far- 
mer and  inquired  sharply — "Have 
you  any  arms?" 

"I  have,"  said  the  man,  holding 
out  those  two  useful  portions  of 
his  anatomy. 

"Oh,"  said  the  officer,  impati- 
ently, "I  don't  mean  that  kind  of 
arms ;  I  mean  weapons.  Have  you 
a  gun?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  a  pistol?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  a  sword?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  let  me  see  it." 

"Hoi!  Betty,"  shouted  the  old 
man  to  bis  wife.  "Hoi,  Betty, 
come    here    and    put    out    your 


tongue." 

Betty  obeyed,  and  turning  to 
the  policeman — "There  it  is,"  said 
the  old  man?  "and  it  is  as  good  as 
any  two-edged  one." 

Somebody  wants  to  know, 
"When  is  a  lock  ripe  enough  to 
pick?"  As  soon  as  the  spring 
opens,  of  course. 

Little  Lottie  to  her  friend:  "I 
have  so  many  cares.  Yesterday  a 
little  baby  sister  arrived  and  papa 
is  on  a  journey.  It  was  but  a 
piece  of  luck  that  mamma  was  at 
home  to  take  care  of  it." 

When  a  New  Orleans  man  want- 
ed his  picture  in  an  heroic  atti- 
tude, the  artist  painted  him  in  the 
act  of  refusing  a  drinK. 

Every  printer  is  a  galley  slave. 
Yes,  and  his  wife  is  the  gal  he 
slaves  for. 

Paradoxical — the  best  time  to 
catch  soft  water  is  when  it  is  rain- 
ing hard. 
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Indiana  has  a  law  to  prevent 
weak-minded  persons  marrying.  A 
crusty  bachelor  insinuates  that 
the  weak-minded  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  ever  think  of  doing  such 
a  thing. 

A  lisping  boy  was  out  in  the 
back  yard  pounding  on  a  tin  pan. 
The  father  came  in  tired  and  sul- 
len, and  being  disgusted  by  the 
noise,  cried  out,  "What  is  turned 
loose  in  the  back  yard — a  wild 
man  ?"  The  little  fellow  replied : 
"Yeth,  thir;  it's  a  pan-thir." 

Teacher:  "Who  was  the  strong- 
est man  ?"  Boy :  "Jonah,  because 
the  whale  couldn't  hold  him  after 
he  got  him,  down." 

HEALTHY  NERVES. 

A  young  man  strode  into  a  doc- 
tor's office  and  explained  his  symp- 
toms after  the  manner  of  a  mil- 
lionaire. 

The  doctor  wrote  two  prescrip- 
tions, placed  them  in  an  envelope 
and  handed  them  to  him,  with  in- 
structions to  have  them  filled  at 
once.  As  he  turned  to  go  out  the 
young  man  asked  how  much  the 
medicine  would  cost. 

"Oh,  about  two  dollars,"  re- 
plied the  doctor. 

To  his  astonishment,  the  young 
man  asked  for  a  loan  of  that 
amount. 

"Just  let  me  have  the  envelope 


for  a  moment,"  said  the  doctor. 
WThereupon  he  took  out  one  of 
the  prescriptions  and  tore  it  into 
bits. 

"Why,  what  did  you  do  that 
for?"  inquired  the  young  man. 

"That  one  was  for  your  nerves," 
the  doctor  answered,  "and  I  see 
you  need  nothing  for  them." — 
Lippincott's. 

"Some  confounded  idiot  has 
put  that  pen  where  I  can't  find  it !" 
growled  old  Asperitj^,  the  other 
day,  as  he  rooted  about  the  desk. 
"Ah,  um,  yes!  I  thought  so,"  he 
continued  in  a  lower  key,  as  he 
hauled  the  article  from  behind  his 
ear. 

A  lawyer's  ambition  is  first  to 
get  on,  second  to  get  honor,  and 
last  to  get  honest. 

Some  men  are  like  cats.  You 
may  stroke  the  fur  the  right  way 
for  years  and  hear  nothing  but 
purring;  but  accidentally  tread 
on  the  tail,  and  all  memory  of  for- 
mer kindness  is  obliterated. 

To  find  a  lawyer  who  charges 
only  a  nominal  fee  certainly  is 
phenomenal. 

The  farmer  that  "ran  rapidly 
through  his  property"  wore  a  red 
shirt  and  had  a  brindle  bull  be- 
hind him. 
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^OOND   THE  * 

By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

Before  we  leave  Jerusalem  it  will  be  interesting  to  glance  rap- 
idly over  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  city. 

The  name  Jerusalem  means  Foundation  of  Peace,  and  Josephu3 
states  in  two  places  that  the  Salem,  of  which  Melchizedec  was 
king,  occupied  the  site  of  this  city.  Upon  a  mountain  in  the  land 
of  Moriah,  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  in 
sacrifice  t*o  God,  and  upon  it,  in  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon, 
the  "glory  of  God,"  was  for  many  years  visibly  manifested;  (11 
Chron.  iii.  1.)  Moriah  signifies  Chosen  of  Jehovah.  A  warlike 
tribe,  the  Jebusites,  held  "the  castle  of  Zion"  till  the  time  of 
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David,  whose  first  expedition,  after  he  was  proclaimed  king  over 
all  Israel,  was  against  it.  David  erected  his  palace  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Jebusite  castle,  and  called  it  the  City  of  David.  Thirty- 
seven  years  later  Solomon  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  on 
the  opposite  hill  of  Moriah. 

Jerusalem  thus  became  the  sacred  and  civil  capital  of  Jewish 
nation.  It  attained  its  greatest  height  of  power  during  the  reign 
of  Solomon.  After  that  it  passed  through  many  changes  of  for- 
tune, until  it  was  plundered  and  burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon. 

During  fifty-three  years  the  Israelites  remained  captives,  and 
Jerusalem  a  ruin,  until  Cyrus  released  them  and  sent  them  back 
to  rebuild  their  city  and  temple.  When  the  new  foundations 
were  laid  /'the  people  shouted  for  joy,  but  many  of  the  Levites 
who  had  seen  the  first  house  wept  with  a  loud  voice."  (Ezra  iii. 
11,  12.)     Twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  Temple  was  completed. 

From  this  time  till  the  power  of  Greece  reached  Western  Asia, 
Palestine  was  governed  by  a  Persian  satrap,  living  at  Damascas ; 
but  when  it  yielded  to  Alexandria  the  Great,  Jerusalem  was 
summoned  to  surrender.  The  High  Priest  refused,  as  he  had 
sworn  fealty  to  Darius.  Alexander  threatened  to  destroy  the 
city ;  but  when  he  reached  the  mountain-brow,  he  met  a  strange 
procession,  fromed  of  the  High  Priest  arrayed  in  his  gorgeous 
robes  and  his  followers.  When  Alexander  saw  this,  he  advanced 
and  saluted  him,  and  adored  the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah  upon  his 
mitre,  considering  this  an  omen,  in  fullfilment  of  a  dream  he  had 
had,  that  he  should  overthrow  Persia.    Thus  Jerusalem!  was  saved 
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for  the  time.  1 

After  Alexander,  Palestine  was  held  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  fell 
with  them  before  the  power  of  Rome.  In  the  year  38  B.  C ,  Herod 
obtained  from  Rome  the  title  of  King:  of  the  Jews ;  he  ruled  them 
with  an  iron  sceptre,  and  shocked  them  by  erecting  heathen 
temples.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  his  work.  It  was  began  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  principal  parts  were  finished  in  about  nine  years,  though 
the  whole  was  not  completed  till  long  after  his  death,— about 
four  years  before  Christ's  public  ministry.  The  buildings  were 
then  so  beautiful  that  the  disciples  led  Jesus  out  to  see  and  admire 
them.    It  was  then  that  He  uttered  the  prediction : 

"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone 
upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."— Matt.  xxiv.  1,  2. 
Literally  these  words  have  been  fulfiled.  Not  a  stone  of  the 
temple  remains,  and  its  very  site  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  Forty 
years  after  the  crucifixion,  the  Romans  stormed  the  city,  massa- 
cred, it  is  said,  more  than  a  million  Jews,  and  razed  the  Temple 
to  the  ground. 

About  130  A.  D.,  Hadrian  visited  Palestine,  and  observing  that 
the  Jews  were  plotting  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  he  banished 
most  of  them  to  Africa,  and  fortified  Jerusalem.  This  led  to  a 
rebellion,  but  it  was  suppressed,  and  a  decree  was  issued,  for- 
bidding all  Jews  to  approach  Jerusalem.  Hadrian  rebuilt  it,  and 
thus  was  the  capital  of  Israel  transformed  into  a  Pagan  city,  with 
Jupiter  as  its  God.  Early  in  the  third  century,  Jerusalem  began 
to  attract  Christian  pilgrims.     When  the  Christian  religion  was 
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established  by  Constantine,  pilgrimage  thither  became  easy,  and 
was  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  mother  of  the  Emperor, 
Helena,  who  visited  the  holy  places,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  age 
of  eighty. 

It  is  curious  that  there  two  Helenas,  the  other  a  queen  in  Kud- 
ristan,  who  was  converted  to  Judaism,  not  Christianity,  two 
centuries  before  the  Empress  Helena  lived.  Her  tomb  among 
the  monuments  outside  Jerusalem,  of  curious  and  interesting 
structure,  is  likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  relics  of  the  Christ- 
ian Empress. 

The  Christians  held  Jerusalem  but  a  short  time.  In  the  year 
636  A.  D.,  the  city  surrendering  to  the  Caliph  Omar,  fell  into  the 
eontrol  of  Mohammedans.  In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Peter,  the  Hermit  roused  the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  wrest 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  They  purified  the  churches  and  the  shrines 
which  the  moslems  had  defiled,  and  rebuilt  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre.  Saladin  captured  it,  and  though  once  again  the 
Christians  obtained  possession,  it  was  only  for  a  few  months. 
They  were  driven  out  for  the  last  time  in  1243,  and  Jerusalem 
has  remained  ever  since,  under  the  sway  of  the  Turk. 

Ho !  for  the  tents,  for  after  all  tent  life  has  its  attractions.  We 
were  to  ride  on  horseback  to  Solomon's  Pools,  where  our  drago- 
man and  his  outfit  were  awaiting  us.  Our  journey  was  much 
the  same  as  others  we  have  taken.  As  no  one  felt  at  liberty  to 
gallop  ahead  of  our  arsenal,  which  was  a  Bedouin  with  a  belt 
full  of  pistols  and  war-like  weapons  hung  all  over  him,  astride 
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of  an  Arab  steed ;  the  speed  of  our  cavalcade  was  about  five  miles 
ail  hour. 

In  about  two  hours  we  came  in  sight  of  Solomon's  Pool.  An 
old  ruined  battlement  was  visible  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  on 
reaching  it  as  we  turned  round  a  corner,  we  found  our  tents 
already  pitched,  and  smoke  rising  from  the  stove  of  the  cook.  It 
is  wonderful  how  that  cook  managed  to  prepare,  upon  a  little 
charcoal  stove,  a  meal  of  five  or  six  courses. 

It  was  a  lovely  spot.  The  tents  were  in  a  valley  with  hills  upon 
the  horizen,  and  in  front  of  them  three  broad,  square  pools  or 
tanks. 

These  immense  tanks  are  partly  dug  out  of  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  valley,  partly  built  of  huge  stones.  The  bottom  of  the  upper 
pool  is  higher  than  the  top  of  the  next,  and  so  with  the  second 
and  third,  the  source  of  water  being  a  subterranean  fountain  in 
a  field  near  by.  An  aqueduct  from  the  pools  formerly  ran  in  a 
winding  course  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  question  of  the  great 
age  of  these  reservoirs,  and  though  there  is  no  reference  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  in  Josephus,  to  any  such  means  of  carrying  water  to  the 
city,  it  is  evident  they  were  built  for  that  purpose. 

Oak  trees  must  live  to  a  good  old  age  in  Palestine.  Our  party- 
lunched  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  that  is  known  as  Abraham's 
oak.  The  tradition  is  that  Abraham  received  the  angels  under 
this  very  tree. 

The  approach  to  Bethlehem  is  by  ascending  a  series  of  terraces 
almost  like  stairs,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  -the  great  pile  of 
buildings  containing  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  and  three  con- 
vents of  Latin  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians. 
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It  looks  down  upon  the  fields  where  Ruth  gleaned,  where  David 
kept  his  father's  sheep,  and  where  the  shepherds  watched  their 
flocks  by  night,  all  fraught  with  the  greatest  interest. 

The  Basilica  at  Bethlehem  bears  the  date  of  327  A.  D.,  and  is 
therefore  the  oldest  piece  of  Christian  architecture  in  the  world. 
It  is  neglected  and  badly  defaced,  for  the  different  sects  of 
Christians  cannot  agree  together  about  anything,  and  so  it  is  left 
:to  the  destruction  of  time. 

A  narrow  stair-case  from  the  church  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
lighted  only  by  a  dim  lamp,  leads  down  to  the  sacred  grottoes, 
and  after  many  windings  through  chapels  of  less  importance, 
the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity  is  reached; — a  low  vault  hewn  out  of 
the  rock. 

We  saw  in  the  low  cave,  a  marble  slab  fixed  in  the  pavement 
■with  a  silver  star  in  the  center,  round  which  in  Latin  were  the 
words:  "Here  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  Round 
the  star  were  hanging  sixteen  lamps,  always  burning,  which  gave 
the  only  light  to  the  enclosure. 

Remote,  silent,  solemn  was  the  little  chamber.  The  impression 
upon  our  minds  as  we  were  grouped  before  this  altar,  was  very 
deep.  We  saw  in  imagination  the  manger  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
sand  recalled  the  song  of  the  angels, — 

"Glory  to  God   in  the   highest, 
On  earth,  peace." 

The  other  things  shown  us  in  the  building  all  seemed  of  minor 
interest. 

The  situation  was  in  itself  beautiful,  but  we  all  felt  the  presence 
of  something  which  our  minds  beheld,  giving  beauty  only  the 
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second  place.  We,  too,  like  the  Magi,  had  come,  drawn  by  the 
star,  as  multitudes  have  been,  which  shines  over  the  sacred  cradle 
of  Christianity. 

The  city  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  where  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary 
received  the  salutation  of  our  Lord's  nativity  from  the  angel,  is 
about  four  days'  journey  from  Jerusalem,  the  road  lying  through 
Sychem,  a  city  of  Samaria,  which  is  now  called  Neapolis,  where 
St.  John  the  Baptist  received  sentence  of  decollation  from  Herod. 
There  also  is  the  well  of  Jacob,  where  Jesus,  weary  with  His 
journey,  thirsty,  and  sitting  upon  the  well,  condescended  to  ask 
water  of  the  Samaritan  woman  who  came  thither  to  draw  it,  as 
we  read  in  the  Gospel. 

In  one  of  our  excursions  out  of  Jerusalem  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  other  travelers,  and  a  Swedish 
gentleman  of  much  learning. 

As  before,  we  made  our  first  day's  march  in  the  afternoon,  and 
encamped  only  a  little  way  from  our  starting  place.  This  is  the 
favorite  plan  of  the  Arabs,  who  say  that  you  should  be  only  half 
an  hour  out  of  the  city,  the  first  night,  so  that  you  may  ride  back 
for  anything  you  may  have  forgotten. 

We  stopped  at  a  place  which  the  Arabs  called  Beitin,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Bethel  of  the  Bible.  The  road  was  pretty 
rough,  and  passed  over  quite  high  tableland.  But  there  were 
plenty  of  waddys  on  the  right,  or  on  the  left,  and  members  of  our 
company  selected  one  and  another  as  we  passed,  as  the  valley  of 
Ajalon,  as  they  were  sure  that  the  moon  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  stood  still  there.  But  this  was  all  wrong,  for  Yalo,  which 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  thought  was  Ajalon,  is  at  the  north  of  Bethet, 
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and  of  course,  we  would  not  see  it  till  the  next  day.  Half  an 
hour  before  sunset,  we  alighted  in  a  valley  near  Beitin.  We 
had  time  to  survey  the  ruins :  the  walls  of  a  church,  and  the 
remains  of  a  square  tower.  But  one  of  the  most  important  and 
significant  of  all,  was  a  large  cistern  built  of  massive  well-hewn 
stones.  The  southern  wall  is  still  entire.  The  northern  wall  has 
been  used  up  as  a  quarry. 

Those  on  the  sides  are  partly  preserved.  Two  living  springs  of 
good  water,  flow  out  from  the  bottom,  which  is  a  green  grass 
plot.  Here  we  found  our  tents  prettily  pitched,  even  the  Swedish 
and  American  flags  flying  over  them. 

The  dragoman  obtained  excellent  milk  and  butter  from  some 
Arabs  who  had  pitched  their  tents  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
was  so  good  as  to  do  credit  to  the  choice  of  Abraham  when  he 
chose  the  high  ground  eastward  of  this  spot  to  pitch  his  tents, 
having  the  whole  of  Palestine  to  choose  from. — Genesis  xii.  8. 

The  next  morning  we  started  about  half  past  eight,  and  after 
a  hard  day's  journey,  we  reached  Nablous  before  dark,  the  same 
evening.  Whether  we  saw  the  valley  of  Ajalon  we  never  knew, 
but  we  did  pass  through  Wadyeltin,  which  means  the  valley  of 
figs.    A  beautiful  grove  of  trees  it  was. 

When  we  came  to  Nablous,  although  the  officials  asked  us  very 
cordially  to  partake  of  their  hospitality,  we  preferred  still  to  live 
in  our  tents. 

For  the  next  two  days  we  were  occupied  in  many  interesting 
excursions.  We  saw  the  little  school  which  the  English  mission- 
aries have  founded,  and  we  were  delighted  to  find  that  the  child- 
ren were  taught  to  do  something  with  their  hands. 
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But  what  we  had  come  to  sec,  was  the  little  community  of 
Samaritans,  which  now  numbers  about  two  hundred  persons.  It 
seems  to  be  the  oldest  religious  community  in  the  world,  which 
has  lived  on  without  change,  in  the  home,  as  well  as  in  the  wor- 
ship of  its  ancestors.  It  was  to  study  this  people  that  our  Swed- 
ish friend  had  planned  the  party,  and  of  course  our  party  fell  in 
with  the  same  interests.  The  Samaritan  quarter  of  Nablous  is  a 
little  cluster  of  houses,  two  stories  high,  crowded  close  together. 
We  went  up  a  steep  stone  stairway  into  an  open  court,  where  was 
a  beautiful  lemon  tree.  "We  were  to  go  into  the  synagogue,  and 
so  we  took  our  shoes  from  off  our  feet  and  went  into  the  simple, 
unadorned  building.  This  modest  place  was,  all  the  same,  the 
temple  of  these  ancient  people.  The  "veil  of  the  Temple"  was  a 
square  curtain  of  linen,  ornamented  with  lines  of  red  and  purple 
and  green  forming  a  beautiful  pattern.  The  dear  old  priest 
Selameh  drew  it  aside,  trembling,  and  brought  out  some  of  the 
precious  manuscripts  which  are  among  the  most  curious  in  the 
world. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  Nazareth  was  quite  over- 
looked by  the  church.  It  did  not  contain  a  single  Christian  resi- 
dent before  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  the  first  Christian  pil- 
grimage to  it  took  place  in  the  sixth  century.  It  lies  in  a  hilly 
tract  of  country,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  sides  of  some  rocky 
ridges,  partly  in  some  of  the  ravines  by  which  they  are  seamed. 
The  principal  building  is  the  Latin  convent,  reared,  according  to 
pious  tradition,  on  the  spot  where  the  angel  announced  to  the 
Virgin  the  birth  of  her  Saviour-Son ;  but  the  Greeks  have  also 
erected,  in  another  part  of  Nazareth,  a  church  on  the  scene  of  the 
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Annunciation.  Besides  these  rival  edifices,  the  traveler  is  shown 
a  Latin  chapel,  affirmed  to  be  built  over  the  "workshop  of 
Joseph:"  also  the  chapel  of  "the  Table  of  Christ,"  a  vaulted 
chamber  containing  the  veritable  table  at  which  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  used  to  eat ;  the  synagogue  out  of  which  He  was  thrust 
by  His  townsmen;  and  "the  Mount  of  Precipitation"  down  which 
He  narrowly  escaped  being  cast  headlong.  The  women  of  the 
villag*e  have  been  long  famous  for  their  beauty. 

We  shall  never  forget  our  first  view  of  Damascus,  as  its  plain 
burst  upon  us,  lovely,  in  the  light  of  the  approaching  sunset. 
At  the  suggestion  of  traveling  companions,  we  had  left  the  dili- 
gence road,  which  was  a  very  good  one,  and  made  a  detour  on 
horseback.  "The  white  swan,"  as  the  city  is  called,  spread  its 
broad  wings  before  us,  dotted  with  domes  and  minarets,  on  which 
shone  golden  cresents.  At  our  feet  wound  the  Abana,  fertilizing 
and  enriching  its  borders  of  glowing  green,  and  the  Pharpar  was 
pointed  out  in  the  distance.  This  delicious  luxurious  verdure  is 
most  refreshing  to  the  eye  after  the  barrenness  of  Judea.  Peach 
trees,  pink  with  blossoms,  mingle  with  the  fresh,  tender  green  of 
the  new  summer  foliage,  while  the  darker  tints  of  the  olive,  and 
the  pointed  tops  of  dark  cypress,  gives  depth  and  effect. 

In  our  next  message  will  be  much  of  interest  about  this  beauti- 
ful and  restful  city,  as  we  at  least  found  it  and  left  it. 
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By  Miriam  Sheffey. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Babcock  was  a  farmer  who  lived  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  little  town  of  Liggettsville.  He  owned  a  well- 
stocked  farm  of  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  acres  in  extent,  in  the 
center  of  which  stood  the  white  frame  building  which  had  for 
generations  been  the  Babcock  dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  a  man  of  ambitions  and  dreams.  A  large 
part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  laying  plans  which  had  never 
yet  been  realized.  Foremost  among  his  ambitions  was  the  desire 
to  secure  a  brilliant  match  for  his  daughter  Caroline.  Calline, 
as  she  was  called,  had  had  many  suitors.  None  of  these,  however, 
had  come  up  to  the  Babcockian  standard.  All  the  rustic  swains 
who  had  come  with  bashful  pleadings  and  offered  up  their  live- 
stock at  her  shrine,  had  been  sent  away  with  only  the  memory 
of  their  cold  reception  to  remind  them  of  the  occasion. 

"They  ain't  none  o'  you  fitten  fer  the  ancient  house  o'  Bab- 
cock," the  old  man  would  sneeringly  remark.  "  'N'  ez  fer  my 
little  Calline— why,  see  here,  fellers,  she  kin  ellercute,  'n'  pick  the 
pianner,  V  sing— my !  how  she  kin  sing!  Thes  like  one  o'  these 
mawkin '-birds  that  twitters  in  the  treeses  uv  a  evenin.'  She 
handles  her  needle  like  a  perfessionul.     'N'  sech  pies  ez  she  kin 
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make — seeh  doughnuts — seeh  fritters!  She's  putty,  too — puttier 
'n  any  picter  ever  you  see.  She  steps  over  these  here  meders  thes 
like  one  o'  them  young  fawns  with  the  skeery  eyes.  She's  be'n 
plum  thoo  the  co'se  at  the  Liggettsivle  Female  Cemetery.  They 
never  wuz  seeh  sunny  hair,  seeh  sweet  brown  eyes,  seeh  little  sof ' 
han's.  She's  went  out  inter  that  thar  peach-orchard,  'n'  stole 
them  blurshes  fer  her  cheeks.  Marry  her?  My  Calline?  G'won 
back  ter  yer  corn-fiel's  'n  pig-sties.  Don't  come  pesterin'  me  no 
nto'  with  yer  fool  purposuls.  Thes  lemme  tellye:  when  I  gits 
ready  fer  my  little  Calline  ter  git  married,  hit '11  be  ter  a  man 
uv  my  own  choosin'.  Yas,  uv  co'se  ye  love  her.  Thes  ez  ef  any- 
buddy  could  keep  f'm  lovin'  all  them  winnin'  ways.  But  that 
ain't  whut  I'm  atter,  boys.  Whut  I  wants  is  a  title  in  excange 
fer  all  my  hard-'arned  savin's.  Sentermentalerty  ain't  in  hit 
in  this  age  uv  pergression  'n  refinery.  You  fellers  air  so  tuck  up 
with  the  craps  that  ye  don't  know  nothin'  erbout  the  times." 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  September.  The  sunshine  strayed 
in  through  the  half-closed  shutters,  and  lay  in  long,  slanting  rays 
across  the  carpet.  Mr.  Babcock  sat  alone  in  the  sitting-room. 
He  was  absorbed  in  a  newspaper  which  contained  a  graphic 
account  of  the  marriage  of  some  American  heiress  to  an  English 
nobleman. 

Mrs.  Babcock  was  engaged  in  butter-making  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  Calline  moved  busily  about  in  the  room  overhead.  Mr. 
Babcock  laid  the  paper  across  his  knee,  and  gazed  dreamily  out 
into  the  garden.    He  rubbed  his  spectacles  absent-mindedly. 

"When  she  gits  thes  a  little  older,"  he  mused — 

Just  then  someone  stepped  up  on  the  porch  and  walked  famil- 
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iarly  into  the  hall.  Mr.  Babeock  looked  around  in  an  inquiring 
sort  of  way.    It  was  the  overseer. 

" Why,  how  air  ye,  Jeff?"  said  Mr.  Babeock.  "Come  right  in 
'a'  set  down." 

Jeff  came  in,  and  sat  down  confusedly.  He  laid  his  hat  on  the 
floor  beside  his  chair. 

"Fustrate  weather,  don't  ye  think?  observed  Mr.  Babeock. 

Jeff  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  mopped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead. 

"Pretty  fair,  sir,  pretty  fair.     Toler'ble  hot,  though." 

"Hit  is  sorter  warm,  considerin'  hit's  September.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  ef  they'd  be  a  change  soon.  Them  katydids  is  be'n  chir- 
pin'  now,  fer  goin'  on  four  weeks.  I'm  a-hopin'  the  frost  '11 
sorter  keep  off,  though.  Hit'd  be  too  bad  ter  lose  all  them  fine 
termartuses,  V  then  Hanner  hates  ter  take  in  her  flowers  so 
airly.    How's  them  late  apples?     Gittin'  ripe?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Mighty  slow,  though.  But  that  ain't  neither  here 
ner  there,  Mr.  Babeock.  The  fact  is,  sir,  I've  come  ter  ax  the 
honor  uv  Miss  Calline's  han'  in  marriage. 

The  great  old-clock  out  in  the  hall  ticked  monotonously.  A 
yellow  cat  that  had  been  sunning  in  the  window-seat,  yawned, 
stretched  itself,  and  jumped  out  into  the  geranium-bed.  Two 
or  three  fowls  had  escaped  from  the  poultry-yard,  and  were 
holding  high  carnival  in  Mrs.  Babeock 's  neatly-kept  borders. 
A  wasp  flew  in  at  the  window,  and  circled  two  or  three  times 
about  the  room.  It  buzzed  belligerently,  and  bumped  its  head 
against  the  ceiling.     Calline  was  singing  upstairs. 

Jeff  was  visibly  conscious  of  each  of  these  little  details.    Mr. 
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Babcock,  however,  seemed  oblivious  of  everything.  He  sat  as  if 
turned  to  stone. 

"The  honor  uv  Miss  Calline's  han'  in  marriage?"  he  repeated 
at  last,  slowly,  incredulously. 

"I  love  her,  sir — I'd  lay  down  my  very  life  fer  her.  She  says 
she  thinks  a  right  smart  uv  me.  I  know  I  ain't  good  ernough  fer 
her,  but—" 

"Good  ernough  fer  who,  you  blamed  fool?  My  little  Calline?" 
thundered  the  old  man.  He  had  risen  from  his  chair.  He  stead- 
ied himself  with  his  left  hand,  and  shook  his  right  fist  threaten- 
ingly.   The  newspaper  rustled  to  the  floor. 

"Why,  see  here,  young  feller;  you  ain't  fitten  ter  black  her 
shoes.  You  ain't  fitten  ter  git  down  on  yer  knees  'n  wipe  the 
dust  off'n  o'them  dainty  little  feet.  Don't  tell  me  no  more  o' 
them  lies  erbout  her  lovin'  sech  ez  you.  Why,  she  wouldn't  tetch 
you  with  a  forty-foot  pole.  She,  that  kin  git  the  nobles'  in  the 
Ian'.  I  wouldn't  'a'  thought  hit  o'  you,  Jeff.  I  wouldn't  'a' 
thought  that  you'd  live  in  my  house,  'n'  set  at  my  table,  'n'  warm 
at  my  fireside,  'n'  all  the  time  be  o-tryin'  ter  steal  erway  my 
little  Calline,  my  little  ewe-lam',  my " 

"But,  sir— H- " 

"Hoi'  yer  tongue !" 

Here  the  old  man's  anger  suddenly  cooled.  He  sat  down,  and 
looked  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face. 

"I've  be'n  diserpinted  in  ye,  Jeff,"  he  said,  with  great  nrourn- 
fulness.  "  Ye 've  be'n  a  right  good  manager.  Ye 've  kep  the  f arm 
in  fustrate  condition.  I  never  knowed  a  young  feller  with 
brighter  prospec's,   'r  one  that  wuz  ez  upright  'n'  stiddy.    I'm 
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sorry  I  got  mad,  I  am  that.  But  hit's  thes  this-er-way,  Jeff — 
but  you  know  yerself  thes  how  I  feel  erbout  Calline.  Ye've 
knowed  hit  all  erlong.  Uv  eo'se  hit'd  never  do  fer  ye  ter  stay  on 
here  ez  things  is  now.  I  hope  ye  won't  have  no  hard  feelin's  to 
me  on  Calline 's  account.  But  thes  lemme  tell  ye: — ef  I  hear  any 
more  'o  this  foolishness,  me  'n'  you'll  mix.  Whut  I'll  do  fer 
you'll  be  a  plenty.  I  hate  ter  give  ye  up,  Jeff,  that  I  do.  I  know 
I  won't  never  git  nobuddy  ter  fill  the  place  half  so  good.  P'raps 
— who  knows  — ye  mought  like  ter  come  back  when  ye've  got 
over  this  foolishness.  I  ain't  got  no  checks  handy  now,  but  I 
know  thes  how  we  stan',  'n'  I'll  fix  ye  up  ter-mor'.  Good-by, 
Jeff.    Ye '11  shake  hands  with  the  ole  man,  won't  ye,  Jeff?" 

Jeff  would  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  He  took  Mr.  Babcock  V 
hand  rather  limply.  He  picked  up  his  hat,  and  walked  out  of 
the  house.  His  face  was  quite  pale,  his  step  slow  and  uncertain. 
He  could  hear  Calline 's  sewing-machine  upstairs.  He  went 
through  the  gate  with  an  air  of  utter  hopelessness,  and  started 
down  the  shady  road  that  led  to  Liggettsville. 

One  stormy  morning  early  in  November  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babcock 
sat  down  alone  to  breakfast.  The  hired  men  had  eaten  long  be- 
fore, and  Calline  had  not  yet  come  down.  It  was  snowing  fur- 
iously outside.  The  wind  whistled  through  the  bare  branches  of 
the  apple  trees. 

"Whar's  Calline?"  asked  Mr.  Babcock. 

"She  ain't  come  down  yit,"  Mrs.  Babcock  replied.  She  rat- 
tled the  cups  and  saucers  nervously.  "I  thought  I'd  jest  let  her 
sleep.    She 's  sorter  ailin '  lately. ' ' 

"Tain't  like  Calline  ter  lay  abed,"  complained  Mr.  Babcock, 
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"I  don't  think  she  rested  overwell.  Leastways  I  heerd  her 
a-movin  erbout  in  the  night,"  Mrs.  Babcock  put  in  apologetically. 

Mr.  Babcock  drew  his  chair  up  to  the  fireplace,  and  began  to 
puff  away  at  his  pipe.  Mrs.  Babcock  cleared  off  the  table  with  an 
air  of  subdued  excitement.  The  yellow  cat  followed  her  around, 
begging  persistently  for  its  breakfast.  It  brushed  against  her 
ankles  in  a  futile  attempt  to  attract  her  attention. 

"Hadn't  ye  better  go  up  'n'  see  erbout  Calline?"  asked  the 
old  man,  afterawhile. 

"Oh,  I  guess  she's  all  right.  I  listened  at  the  do'  when  I 
sWep'  down  the  sta'r  steps,  'n'  I  couldn't  hear  no  noise  ner 
nothin'.    Yes,  I  guess  she's  all  right." 

The  clock  struck  eight.  This  hour  in  that  methodical  country 
household  was  unconscionably  late. 

Mr.  Babcock  got  up,  and  put  his  pipe  on  the  shelf.  He  turned 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and  stood  there  with  his  hands  behind  him. 
It  was  a  vain  endeavor  to  appear  indifferent.  He  crossed  the 
floor  at  last,  and  climbed  the  steps  laboriously.  In  a  few  seconds 
he  tumbled  into  the  kitchen.  There  was  an  expression  of  extreme 
agitation  on  his  face. 

"Calline  ain't  up  thar!"  he  gasped.  "Her  bed  ain't  never  be'n 
slep'  in!  Hit's  fhes  kinder  mashed,  ez  ef  she'd  laid  down  on  hit 
'ihout  takin'  off  her  does!  Her  blue  Sunday-go-ter-meetin' 
dress,  'n'  her  little  felt  hat,  'n'  her  cloak's  all  gone  out'n  o'  the 
press!     Whar  could  she  a  gone  ter,  Hanner?" 

All  at  once  the  old  man's  face  grew  ashen.  His  voice  rose  to  a 
wail.  "Hit's  Jeff!  Hit's  Jeff!  He's  thes  the  very  buddy!  Oh, 
Han  ner !" 
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He  took  his  shot-gun  from  the  wall.  Hatless,  and  without  his 
overcoat,  he  went  out  into  the  bitter  atmosphere.  He  threw  a 
bridle  over  his  horse's  head,  and  without  taking  time  to  saddle 
him,  rode  furiously  toward  the  town. 

Mr.  Babcoek  did  not  get  home  till  dusk.  He  was  covered  with" 
snow,  and  his  homely  face  was  blue  with  the  cold.  He  seemed 
years  older,  and  his  figure  looked  thin  and  shrunken.  His  very- 
clothes  hung  on  him  in  a.  disconsolate  sort  of  way. 

"Well,  ye've  got  back?  said  Mrs.  Babcoek,  looking  up  expec- 
tantly from  her  knitting. 

He  did  not  answer  her,  but  walked  to  the  fire,  and  held  his 
hands  up  before  the  blaze.  He  did  not  seem  to  see  the  supper  she 
had  placed  on  the  hearth,  nor  the  little  steaming  coffee-pot.  He 
gazed  meditatively  into  the  fire. 

"Thar's  a  little  white  house  with  green  blin's  'n'  a  po'ch,"  he 
began  dreamily.  <"N'  I  seen  a  cat  a-settin'  in  the  winder  ez  I 
passed,  V  a  black  gal  in  the  kitchen  gittin'  dinner.  'N'  in  the 
summer  thar'll  be  a  vine  on  the  po'ch,  'n'  flowers  in  the  yard. 
The  Lord  hath  gaven,  V  the  Lord  hath  tooken  erway,  but  0! 
Hanner!  I  wouldn't  'a'  swapped  my  little  Calline  fer  the  fines' 
mowin'  machine  in  the  county!" 

^  The  old  man's  grief  was  pitiable.  He  dragged  about  his  work 
forlornly.  He  grew  morose  and  taciturn.  He  never  spoke  except 
when  questioned.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  every  vestigate  of  in- 
terest in  the  farm,  the  church,  the  country,  the  town.  The  house 
seemed  a  different  place.  Desolation,  loneliness,  and  endless 
quiet  were  now  its  distinguishing  characteristics.     In  the  even- 
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jngs  the  old  man  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  hearth,  looking  absently 
into  the  fire.  The  cherry-wood  melodeon,  upon  which  Calline  had 
been  accustomed  to  play,  stood  unopened  in  the  corner.  Its  old- 
fashioned  voice  was  stilled. 

One  spring  afternoon  the  old  man  climbed  the  stairs,  and 
locked  himself  in  the  room  which  had  been  Calline 's.  He  stayed 
for  hours.  It  was  supper  time  and  still  he  did  not  come  down. 
Mrs.  Babcock  grew  apprehensive.  She  tiptoed  up  the  steps,  and 
climbed  to  a  balcony  just  outside  of  Calline 's  window.  The  win- 
dow was  up,  and  the  breeze  blew  the  white  scrim  curtain  aside. 
The  old  man  was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  His  fingers  twitched  convulsively.  There  was  an  open 
Bible  on  the  chair  beside  him.  An  old-time  tintype,  taken  of 
Calline  on  the  day  that  she  was  three  years  old,  was  placed 
between  the  leaves.  Mrs.  Babcock  could  see  it  from  where  she 
stood.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  though  she  was  not  an  emotion- 
al woman.     She  moved  noiselessly  away. 

About  a  half  hour  latter,  as  she  was  giving  the  men  their  sup- 
per, there  was  a  sound  upstairs.  It  was  a  dull  sound,  as  of  some- 
thing falling.  They  found  the  old  man  lying  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor.  The  Bible  had  fallen  from  the  chair  and  lay  beside  him. 
He  clasped  the  little  tintype  tightly  in  his  hand.  His  face  was 
drawn  and  haggard,  and  a  glance  showed  that  he  had  had  a  para- 
lytic  stroke. 

Xtj  was  late  in  the  following  fall,  and  the  old  man  had  only 
just  begun  to  go  about  the  house.  To-day  he  ventured  out  on  the 
piazza  for  the  first  time.  He  lay  back  on  his  pillows,  and  took  in 
deep  breaths  of  the  fragrant  atmosphere.    The  air  was  spicy  with 
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odors  wafted  from  the  late  chrysanthemums. 

A  copy  of  the  Liggettsville  Times  lay  unheeded  on  his  knee. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  distant  hills.  A  tender  haze,  indica- 
tive of  Indian  summer  time,  rested  on  the  mountains.  The  woods 
shone  resplendent  in  tints  of  crimson  and  gold.  Cloud  shadows 
shifted  on  the  russet  hillside.  A  few  venturesome  bees  hovered 
drowsily  about  the  belated  blossoms  in  the  borders.  High  up  in 
the  June  apple  tree  a  colony  of  birds  chirped  and  twittered. 

There  was  the  sound  of  wheels  out  on  the  dusty  road.  A  neat 
turnout,  bearing  the  undeniable  stamp  of  the  Liggettsville  livery 
stable  stopped  in  front  of  the  gate.  A  girlish  figure  jumped 
down,  and  threw  open  the  gate  with  a  flourish.  She  ran  up  the 
walk  with  her  little  hands  extended.  She  wore  a  dress  of  soft, 
black  cashmere.  There  was  a  bunch  of  yellow  chrysanthemums 
at  her  belt.  Her  big,  Leghorn  hat.  with  its  canary-colored  trim- 
mings, slipped  back,  and  hung  on  her  neck  by  its  ribbons,  child 
fashion. 

The  old  man  rose  dizzily  to  his  feet.  His  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  tears.  His  gorgeous  dressing-gown  of  figured  rep  hung 
on  him  in  ungraceful  folds.  He  clutched  the  Liggettsville  Times 
excitedly. 

Calline  threw  her  arms  impulsively  about  his  neck.  Her  eyes 
were  shining,  the  soft  color  came  into  her  cheeks. 

"Dear,  dear  pappy,  I've  come  back!"  she  cried.  "I  just 
couldn't  stay  away!"  The  old  man  patted  her  tremulously  on 
the  back. 

"And  we've  brought  the  baby,  pappy!"  she  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Jeff,  who  had  come  up  the  walk  more  leisurely.    She  took 
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the  child  from  him,  and  laid  it  in  the  old  man's  arms. 

"Now,  ain't  he  just  splendid?"  she  said. 

Mr.  Babcock  sank  back  into  his  chair.  He  gazed  ecstatically 
at  the  mite  of  humanity  as  it  lay  blinking  in  the  sunlight. 

"Why,  he's  thes  plum  out  o'  sight!"  he  said.  "Look  at  him 
a-laffin'!     'N'  he's  got  Jeff's  eyes.    How  air  ye,  Jeff?" 

"Middlin',  sir,  midd.lin',  considerin'  I've  got  sech  a  fam'ly  ter 
look  atter." 

"And  we've  named  him  after  you,  pappy.  John  Henry  Bab- 
cock Kindrick." 

The  little  mother  said  this  very  proudly.  'She  thought  the 
inharmonious  name  the  sweetest  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Babcock  came  out  wonderingly  from  t'he  kitchen.  She 
stood  in  the  doorway  with  her  floury  arms  akimbo. 

"Well,  I  wish-er-may-die,  ef  he  ain't  the  spittin  image  uv  his 
gran 'paw!"  she  said. 
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Two  Blind  Men  Build  A  Home 


Two  totally  blind  men  have  built  a  house  for  themselves  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  doing  all  the  carpenter  work  themselves  without 
any  assistance  whatever. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  both  these  men  are  named  Joseph — 
Joseph  Brown  and  Joseph  Martinez.  The  house  is  of  the  popular 
bungalow  type,  one  and  a  half  stories  high  and  constructed  entire- 
ly of  wood.    It  is  18  feet  wide  by  25  feet  long. 

As  the  builders  are  sightless,  the  work  necessarily  progressed 
slowly.  From  early  morning  until  frequently  long  after  sunset 
the  two  men  toiled  patiently  at  their  task.  The  shades  of  night 
did  not  hinder  the  work,  for  noonday  and  night  are  equally  dark 
to  them,  and  out  of  the  blackness  came  the  song  of  the  saw  an^l 
the  blows  of  the  hammer  to  passersby,  who  heard  but  saw  no 
workmen. 

From  day  to  day  the  work  has  been  curiously  watched  by 
crowds,  including  many  carpenters.  The  general  work  is  pro- 
nounced as  good  as  that  performed  by  many  builders  who  are 
blessed  with  perfect  eyesight. 

Brown  and  Martinez  were  not  blind  from  their  birth,  but  were 
deprived  of  their  sight  many  years  ago.  They  were  door  to  door 
peddlers  for  many  years  and  managed  in  the  course  of  time  to 
accumulate  snug  sums  of  money  that  were  wisely  deposited  in 
bank.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  San  Francisco  these  men 
lost  everything  save  their  little  bank  accounts. 

Recently  they  pooled  their  holdings,  purchased  a  small  lot  in 
Berkeley  and  some  lumber.  They  then  set  to  work  resolutely 
and  have  built  themselves  a  house. 
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TALK  FAITH. 

The  world  is  better  off  without 

Your  uttered  ignorance  and  morbid  doubt. 

If  you  have  faith  in  God,  or  man,  or  self, 

Say  so;  if  not  push  back  upon  the  shelf 

Of  silence  all  your  thoughts,  till  faith  shall  come; 

No  one  will  grieve  because  your  lips  are  dumb. 


HIS  PARTING  BENEDICTION. 

A  country  minister  in  a  certain  locality  took  permanent  leave 
of  his  congregation  in  the  following  pathetic  manner:  "Brothers 
and  sisters  I  come  to  say  good-bye.  I  don't  think  God  loves  this 
church,  because  none  of  you  ever  die.  I  don't  think  you  love 
each  other,  because  I  never  marry  any  of  you.  I  don't  think  you 
love  me,  because  you  have  not  paid  my  salary;  your  donations 
are  mouldy  fruit  and  wormy  apples;  and  by  their  fruit  ye  shall 
know  them.  Brothers,  I  am  going  away  to  a  better  place.  I  have 
"been  called  to  be  Chaplain  of  a  penitentiary.  Where  I  go  ye  can- 
not come,  but  I  got  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  may  the  Lord 
not  come,  but  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  may  the  Lord 
liave  mercy  on  your  souls.     Good-bye." 
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MAXIMS   WORTH   REMEMBERING. 

No  one  is  defeated  until  he  gives  up. 

That  man  has  failed  who  has  not  been  able  to  keep  a  good 
opinion  of  himself. 

Many  a  man  stands  a  small  chance  of  finding  a  castle  till  he 
has  been  kicked  out  of  a  cottage. 

There  is  no  disgrace  in  unpreventable  poverty.  The  disgrace 
is  in  not  doing  one's  best  to  better  one's  condition. 

Optimism  is  a  success  builder.  Pessimism  an  achievement 
killer. 

No  matter  if  you  have  lost  your  property,  your  health,  even 
your  reputation,  there  is  always  hope  for  you  as  long  as  you  keap 
a  firm  faith  in  yourself. 
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By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER  17. 

The  hot,  dry  summer  came  again.  There  was  the  same  getting 
out  of  town  by  all  whose  means  and  occupations  would  permit  them 
to  do  so  ,and  the  same  remaining  in  town  and  sweltering  and  groan- 
ing by  those  who  could  do  no  better.  Flo  had  gone  to  the  country, 
and  Sam  went  on  Sunday  to  see  her  as  of  old.  Rose  Carlyle  went 
home,  as  Shipley  observed,  "to  her  New  England  Hills  and  an 
Indian  club."  The  Marklands  would  not  go  until  September.  Rad- 
cliffe  fretted  a  great  deal  when  he  found  that  Kate  would  not  leave 
the  city  until  her  brother  could  go  with  her.  He  declared  it  was  all 
nonsense,  and  tried  to  induce  her  to  alter  her  plans  but  to  no  purpose. 
A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Harry  Markland.  He  had 
yielded  three  or  four  times  to  temptation,  and  Kate  had  been  forced, 
on  these  occasions,  to  remain  out  of  her  bed,  far  into  the  night, 
waiting  for  him.  One  fact  was;  remarked  by  Kate,  and  led  her  to 
appreciate  Gorham  more  highly  than  she  had  done  before.  On  each 
occasion  that  Markland  had  failed  to  return  to  her  at  night  as  he 
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should  have  done,  she  would  ask,  "Was  Mr.  Gorham  with  you?" 
And  each  time  he  had  assured  her  that  Gorham  had  been  elsewhere ; 
and  the  girl  was  glad  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  frankly  told  Gorham 
of  her  appreciation  of  the  fact.  Gorham  came  at  least  one  evening 
in  the  week,  and  often  now  he  and  the  brother  and  sister  went  out 
together  to  walk. 

We  have  said  there  was  a  marked  change  in  Harry.  By  the  time 
August  had  set  in  he  seldom  went  out  without  his  sister,  and  when 
he  did,  he  would  laughnigly  ask  her  to  be  sure  to  wait  for  him,  and 
he  would  return  to  her  and  make  her  very  happy  by  telling  her  that 
he  and  Ned  had  passed  a  quiet  evening  together.  And  he  also  told 
her  that  Gorham  had  firmly  foresworn  his  old  associates,  and  would 
not  even  indulge  in  a  social  glass.  Harry  himself  was  now  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood  if  he  continued  even  to  touch 
liquor  and,  after  the  failures  we  have  mentioned  above,  he  finally 
admitted  that  there  was  but  one  possible  course  for  him  to  pursue, 
and  he  too  eschewed  the  liquor  which  had  caused  him  to  suffer  such 
shame  and  humiliation  and  to  engage  in  other  vicious  pursuits,  at 
the  remembrance  of  which  he  now  shuddered.  It  was  just  a  few 
days  before  Mr.  Radcliffe  went  off  on  his  vacation  that  Harry  came 
in  one  afternoon  from  his  work,  and  said  as  he  kissed  his  sister: 

"Mr.  Radcliffe  says  he'd  like  to  have  a  look  at  you  to-morrow 
morning." 

"Oh,  of  course,  I  meant  to  go  and  say  good-bye  to  him  before 
he  goes.  I  like  to  pop  in  there  once  in  awhile.  He  really  seems 
glad  to  see  me,  and  that  old  man  they  call  Joe  is  really  a  treat.  He 
told  me  the  last  time  I  was  there,  that  he  had  been  a  sailor  and  seen 
many  parts  of  the  world." 
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"I  never  told  you  old  Joe  is  Miss  Overton's  uncle,  did  I?"  said 
Harry,  smiling,  very  probably  at  some  passing  recollection  of  one 
of  Joe's  highly  amusing  pomposities  which  so  often  made  even  Rad- 
cliffe  laugh  heartily. 

"Why,  no,  is  he?  She  never  told  me,  and  I  always  go  in  to  see 
her.  She's  so  grave  and  sad-looking,  I  feel  sorrow  for  her,  somehow. 
I  wonder  if  she  has  any  relatives  here,  or  whether  she  lives  with  the 
old  man?" 

"There's  something  strange  about  her,  Kate,"  he  answered,  "No 
one  knows  anything  certainly  but  that  she  lives  with  the  old  man, 
and  that  she  scrupulously  avoids  all  intercourse  with  us  save  on 
matters  strictly  appertaining  to  the  work.  When  I  used  to  give, 
or  rather  dictate,  letters  to  her,  I  found  that  the  most  gratifying 
thing  I  could  do  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  was  to  get  off  my 
letters  and  then  get  myself  out  of  her  sanctum  as  speedily  as  I  could, 
and  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  same  with  all  the  rest." 

"She  is  always  nice  to  me,"  said  Kate.  "I  asked  her  once  if  I 
bothered  her,  and  she  looked  at  me  in  the  sweetest  way,  and  what 
do  you  suppose  she  said,  Harry?" 

"I  cannot  imagine,"  said  Harry,  laughing  mischievously,  "unless 
she  said  yes." 

"Of  course  she  didn't  say  that,"  said  Kate,  pretending  to  take 
him  seriously  but  failing  to  convey  any  such  impression.  "She  said 
'No  indeed,  I  like  to  have  you  come  in ;  I  like  to  look  at  you.'  Now 
then,  wasn't  that  kind  of  her?" 

"Yes,  very !"  said  Harry,  and  then  they  talked  of  the  stenographer, 
and  then  about  all  the  people  at  Mrs.  Middleton's. 

"Shipley  gets  back  this  evening,"  said  Harry.    "He  spent  his  holt- 
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day  with  Flo  in  the  country  as  he  did  last  year.  Lord,  Kate,  he's 
the  best  man  I  ever  knew. 

"You  can't  say  anything  too  good  about  him.  He  is  a  marvel.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  I  always  think  of  him  as  helping  someone  and 
not  wanting  to  be  found  out.  I  just  feel  like — like — now  don't  be 
ridiculous  and  laugh  at  me,  I  feel  like  smoothing  his  rough  coat 
and  saying :  I  know  you've  been  doing  something  nice  and  thought- 
ful for  somebody  and  won't  tell  about  it." 

Harry  did  laugh,  but  he  said  Kate  was  right  and  that  Shipley 
was  forever  doing  someone  a  good  turn  for  which  he  often  got  small 
thanks. 

"Last  summer  I  had  full  charge  while  Radcliffe  was  away,  Kate, 
and  I  behaved  like  a  brute.  Do  you  know  that  I  made  things  so 
unpleasant  for  Shipley  and  Miss  Overton  that  I  can't  see  why  both 
of  them  don't  despise  me.  And  then,  after  I  was  removed  from  my 
desk,  I  reproached  Shipley,  and  accused  the  poor  fellow  of  maneuv- 
ering against  me  when  in  reality  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"You  acknowledged  your  fault  both  to  Miss  Overton  and  Sam — 
I  mean  Mr.  Shipley,  did  you  not?"  asked  Kate. 

"Yes,  I  did  that,  thank  Heaven,  but  I  tried  Shipley  shamefully 
when  he  had  charge  in  December,  and  even  though  I  knew  very 
wTell  he  hated  to  assume  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  because 
I  wasn't  fit  to  exercise  it,  I  tried  to  force  him  to  complain  against 
me,  but  he  wouldn't  do  it.  I  tell  you,  Kate,  there's  not  a  better,  truer 
man  on  earth  than  Sam." 

"He  doesn't  like  our  friend  Mr.  Gorham,  Harry,"  remarked  Kate. 
"He  never  said  a  word  against  him,  but  he  won't  remain  long  in  the 
parlor  if  Mr.  Gorham  is  with  us,  and  I  notice  that  they  never  shake 
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hands  nor  enter  into  any  conversation  together.     They  are  simply 

cold  and  icily  polite." 

Harry  told  her  that  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  Shipley  and  Gorham 

had  once  been  associates ;  that  they  had  quarreled  and  Shipley  had 
had  from  that  time,  steadfastly  refused  to  renew  friendly  relations. 
"Gorham  says  there  was  a  time  when  he  didn't  care  a  thing  about 
it,  but  that  he  really  respects  Sam  and  would  do  his  part  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  if  he  did  not  positively  know  Shipley  would 
receive  all  such  efforts  with  cold  indifference." 

"Well,"  observed  Kate  regretfully,  "I'm  sorry.  Perhaps  it  will 
all  come  right,  though." 

Shipley  returned  that  evening  as  had  been  expected,  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  Harry  and  his  sister  and  by  all  those  who  were 
at  the  house.  Even  Jef  grinned  broader  than  was  his  wont  as  he 
said: 

"Glad  you's  back,  Mr.  Sam.  Is  Miss  Flo  lookin'  well?" 
Carlyle  being,  as  we  know,  deprived  of  his  wife's  society  for  a 
time,  was  a  sort  of  object  of  general  commiseration,  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  with  Harry  and  his  sister  and  often  had  odd  bits  of  funny 
news  to  tell  of  Rose  and  her  doings.  Kate  thought  him  very  delight- 
ful and  loved  his  wife  dearly,  as  did  everyone  who  had  the  happiness 
to  know  her.  Altogether  the  Carlyles  and  the  Marklands,  Flo  and 
Shipley  were  a  most  congenial  sextet,  and  Harry  had,  since  his  firm 
and  final  throwing  off  of  the  old  habits,  been  one  of  the  merriest  and 
buoyant  of  them  all. 

On  the  following  morning  Kate  repaired  to  Radcliffe's.  She  ar- 
rived there  at  a  time  when  she  had  usually  found  Radcliffe  at  his 
desk  regaling  himself  with  the  morning  paper  and  a  cigar  after  the 
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first  rush  of  morning  business  was  over.  Joe  met  her  with  his  usual 
"Mornin',  Miss,"  and  was  preceding  her  to  usher  her  into  the  office 
after  his  own  style,  when  the  sound  of  loud  voices  from  within  that 
great  temple  of  commercial  mysteries,  made  Kate  stop  and  say  to 
her  conductor : 

"Joe,  I  think  I  had  better  not  go  in  just  yet." 

"  'Tain't  nothin',  Miss,"  said  Joe,  stopping  too;  "hi  en  the  beg 
un's  jest  at  it  agin.  They  git  excited  end  you'd  be  thinken'  they  was 
mad  enough  to  eat  one  another  up ;   but  'tain't  nothin'  'tall." 

"I  tell  you,  Sam,  we  didn't  do  it  at  all!"  they  heard  Radcliffe 
exclaim  excitedly. 

"Yes,  sir,  we  did !"  came  from  Shipley  with  almost  vehemence. 
"Markland  wrote  refusing  Hipsley  &  Co.  an  extension  for  which  they 
asked,  and  you,  on  learning  of  it,  immediately  wrote  granting  their 
request  and  explaining  that  Harry's  declining  to  do  so  was  a  mis- 
take. You  spoke  to  Harry  about  it,  and  warned  him  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  future." 

"Hipsley  en  Co.,"  muttered  Joe,  "that  ain't  no  feren  name,  is  it, 
Miss?" 

"I  don't  think  it  is,"  said  she,  smiling. 

"No,  'tain't.  Lord!  but  we  do  git  a  many  letters  as  is  feren 
though,  thousens  of  'em,  Miss,  every  week.  This  here's  monstrous 
great  house,  Miss ;  we  have  people  a  writin'  to  us  from  Chinieen 
from  Inee  an  the  Lord  knows  where  else,  every  day." 

Kate  smiled  and  she  was  sure  it  was  a  very  wonderful  house, 
which  delighted  old  Joe  immensely. 

"Well,  go  fetch  him  then,"  came  from  Radcliffe,  still  in  evident 
excitement,  "ten  to  one  he  won't  remember  about  it." 
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Shipley  came  out  hot  and  red  and  in  a  great  hurry,  not  even  seeing 
Kate,  who  stood  somewhat  hidden  by  the  bulky  form  of  the  porter. 

"He  ain't  afcard  o'  nothin'  on  arth,  he  ain't,"  said  Joe  admiringly. 
"Let  him  think  he's  in  the  right  end  he'll  stand  fast  as  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  which  stands  fast  enough  as  you'd  know  if  you  was  to 
put  your  pretty  eyes  on't,  Miss." 

"Joe !"  called  RadclirTe  from  within. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  that  functionary  going  immediately  to 
him. 

"When  Miss  Markland  comes  show  her  right  in." 

"She's  come,  sir,"  answered  Joe  laconically. 

"Then  why  didn't  you  show  'er  in?  I've  told  you  she  wasn't  to 
wait  whether  I'm  busy  or  not." 

Kate,  fearing  old  Joe  might  get  some  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  general  storm,  now  hastened  in,  saying  as  she  entered : 

"Joe  wanted  me  to  come  right  in,  but  I  heard  such  an  animated 
discussion  that  I  thought  I  had  better  not  come." 

"Oh,  you  did,  eh,"  said  RadclifTe,  advancing  to  meet  her  and  tak- 
ing her  extended  hand  cordially,  "you've  been  hobnobbing  with  this 
sea  dog  outside  there;  laughing  at  me  I've  no  doubt,  and  thinking 
me  the  bear  as  usual,  and  sympathizing  with  Shipley  because  I  won't 
let  him  run  things  after  his  own  fashion.  Get  up  there  in  your  big 
chair,  my  dear,  and  when  I've  brought  Sam  Shipley  to  his  senses  I 
want  to  have  a  word  with  you." 

"Joe  and  I  had  a  nice  little  chat,  replied  Kate,  "and  I  didn't  do  as 
you  say  I  did  at  all.  I  shall  go  in  and  sit  with  Miss  Overton  until 
the  storm  is  over  though,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Very  good!"  answered  the  merchant.     "Neither  of  the  rascals 
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will  know  you're  here,  and  you  shall  see  me  make  them  both  bite  the 
dust  before  I've  finished  with  them.  Here  they  come,  so  in  with 
you.'' 

Alice  Overton  smiled  in  her  own  sweet  way  as  Kate  entered,  say- 
ing as  she  pointed  to  the  empty  chair  at  her  side : 

"You  look  very  happy  this  morning,  Miss  Markland,  it  does  one 
good  to  see'  you." 

"Why,  I  am  happy,"  answered  Kate,  "everyone  is  so  good  to  me 
and  everyone  seems  so  glad  to  have  me  pop  in  upon  them  just  when 
I  like.  I  ought  to  be  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world.  I  have  many 
friends  who  are  always  doing  some  nice  little  thing  for  me.  I  often 
wonder  why  it  is  they  are  so  thoughtful ;  I  can't  do  anything  for 
them.  Yes,  I  am  very  happy,  but  I  should  be  most  ungrateful  to 
my  friends  if  it  were  otherwise." 

Alice  looked  wistfully  into  her  face,  and  answered  slowly : 

"You  have  never  done  anything  that  could  turn  away  your  friends 
from  you,  you  never  will  I  hope.  It  is  awful  to  make  no  friends  in 
this  great  world."  And  her  wistful  eyes  looked  longingly  into  the 
face  of  the  happy  little  figure  at  her  side. 

"You  have  good  friends,  too,"  said  Kate,  "and  yet  you  look  very 
troubled  and  sad  at  times ;  I  have  often  wondered  at  it.  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  is  fond  of  you,  every  time  you  are  mentioned  Mr.  Shipley  has 
some  kind  thing  to  say  of  you,  and  you've  the  dearest  old  uncle  in 
the  world ;  so  you  ought  to  be  as  happy  as  I  am." 

"Perhaps  I  should,"  said  Alice,  assuming  a  lighter  mood,  "at  any 
rate  I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  bright.  Listen,"  she  continued,  smiling, 
"Mr.  Radcliffe,  Mr.  Shipley  and  your  brother  are  all  talking  at  once. 
Isn't  it  strange  they  don't  look  up  the  letters  instead  of  arguing  in 
that  way?" 

"I  wonder  who  is  right,"  said  Kate. 

"They  are,"  answered  Kate,  making  her  typewriter  travel  at  a 
marvelous  rate.    "I  wrote  the  letters,  and  remember  all  about  it." 

"Well,  look  it  up  then,  Markland,  if  you  remember  so  well  where 
the  letters  must  be,"  they  heard  Radcliffe  exclaim  warmly,  and  then 
there  came  silence  out  there  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  rather 
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impatient  handling  of  paper. 

"Now  they'll  get  at  it,"  said  Alice.  "I've  seen  them  at  it  before. 
Generally  just  the  two  of  them.  Your  brother  is  not  acting  in  this 
department  now,  but  he  has  a  wonderful  memory." 

"Why  the  devil  didn't  you  refer  to  the  files  at  once?"  came  sharply 
from  Radcliffe,  and  both  the  girls  laughed  softly  as  they  heard  him. 

"I'm  wrong,  Sam,"  he  continued.  "Much  obliged,  Harry;  now 
get  out,  you  pair  of  tyrants,  I've  another  matter  on  hand.  You'll  do 
as  you  proposed,  Sam."    And  the  girls  heard  them  retire. 

"Now,  he  wants  you,"  said  Alice,  a  sunny  smile  lighting  up  her 
beautiful  face. 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Kate  in  surprise. 

"I  know  many  things,  my  dear.    Go  and  see  if  I'm  not  the  witch 

I  profess  myself." 

"I'll  come  in  again  before  I  leave,"  said  Kate  rising,  "you  say  you 
can  work  when  I'm  here,  and  I  like  to  watch  you." 

"Come  in  often,"  answered  the  stenographer,  "please  do." 
"Well,  young  lady,"  said  the  merchant  as  Kate  entered,  "I  sup- 
pose you  wouldn't  have  come  to  say  good-bye  even,  if  I  hadn't  sent 

for  you?" 

"Yes,  I  was  coming  to-day  or  to-morrow.  You  know  I  should 
have  come.  And  Kate  slipped  into  that  big  chair  in  which  she  seemed 

half  hidden. 

"I'm  off  to-night.  I'm  going  to  have  a  day  with  Tom  Bond  before 
I  go  on  my  regular  trip,"  the  merchant  said,  "and  I've  sent  for  you 
on  a  matter  of  business.  I  am  about  to  do  something,  and  I  want 
to  see  what  you  think  about  it.     May  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two, 

my  girl?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I'll  answer  if  I  can,  gladly."    And  she  came  and  sat 

in  a  chair  bv  his  side. 

"Of  course  you  couldn't  stay  in  the  big  chair;  want  to  look  me 
through  and  through  I  suppose." 

Kate  laughed  softly,  and  said  she  would  go  back  if  he  wished  her 

to  do  so. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  afraid  to  be  looked  at.    Now  the  first  tning 
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I  want  to  ask  is  whether  Harry  is  drinking  at  all  now.  His  conduct 
here  and  the  general  alteration  in  his  whole  aspect  lead  me  to  think 
he  has  at  least  begun  a  fight  which  is  a  very  hard  one  for  some  men." 

Kate  looked  serious  enough  now  as  she  replied: 

"He  is  truly  changed,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  and  I  have  no  further  fears 
for  him.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  say  this  and  feel  so  sure  I  am 
right ;  he  has  taken  the  only  safe  plan  for  him :  he  does  not  indulge 
at  all." 

"I  thought  not,"  answered  Radcliffe,  smiling  down  into  the  serious 
face  beside  him.  "Let  me  congratulate  you,  my  child,  upon  this  and 
the  important  part  you  have  had  in  it." 

"I've  tried  my  best  and  oh !  I  am  so  glad!"  was  all  she  could  say, 
the  tears  of  joy  coming  into  her  eyes. 

"If  you  cry  I'll  run  I"  exclaimed  Radcliffe.  "I  don't  want  to  make 
you  cry,  child,  I  don't  indeed.     There,  that's  better." 

"I'm  such  a  spoiled,  foolish  girl,  but  I  won't  cry,  so  there." 

"Very  good,"  said  Radcliffe,  "now  for  my  other  question :  do  you 
think  we  can,  without  danger  to  your  brother,  restore  him  to  his  old 
place  here?" 

A  bright  quick  smile  came  into  the  girl's  face,  and  she  seemed 
unable  to  speak. 

"You  see,"  continued  Radcliffe,  "there's  such  a  thing  as  pushing 
a  man  too  hard.  Your  brother  has  paid  his  debts,  refused  to  allow 
you  to  use  your  money  to  help  him,  and  for  some  time  past  has 
behaved  like  a  man  that  means  to  win.  I'm  not  blind,  you  know, 
and  if  I'm  quick  to  see  faults  I  can,  though  perhaps  not  so  quickly, 
see  the  good  in  people." 

"Oh  !  oh !  this  will  make  me  so  happy !"  fairly  clapping  her  small 
hands  for  joy  while  the  tears,  in  spite  of  her  promise,  would  come 
into  her  eyes.  "There's  scarcely  a  day  that  he  doesn't  speak  of  it. 
Sometimes  he  gets  discouraged  and  declares  he  can  never  regain  your 
confidence,  and  then  I  have  tried  to  bring  him  to  hope  again,  telling 
him  how  good  I  knew  you  to  be  ;  and  he  has  gone  on  trying  so  hard, 
and  he  doesn't  even  think  you  know  it.  Surely,"  she  continued,  ris- 
ing and  looking  full  in  the  face  of  the  merchant,  "surely  the  orphans 
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are  not  forgetten  in  this  great  world.  Think  of  me,  fatherless  and 
motherless  as  I  am,  and  with  nothing  to  induce  interest  in  me,  and 
yet  my  life  has  been  made  joyful  by  all  of  you.  Do  not  suppose  I 
am  not  fully  conscious  of  the  inconvenience  you  have  endured  while 
waiting  until  you  could  restore  by  brother  to  honor  and  confidence 
again.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that  you  could  have  filled  the 
place  easily  and  satisfactorily  if  you  had  wished  to  do  it?  Harry 
knows  it  too,  and  he  has  told  me  again  and  again  that  the  fact  of 
the  place  being  still  unoccupied  was  his  only  reason  to  hope  for  this 
that  you  will  do  for  him  to-day.  You  are  going  to  Mr.  Bond  and  to 
Aunt  Jane,"  she  said  in  a  choking  voice,  "they  will  know  how  to 
thank  you.  I  can't  say  what  I  feel,  only  I  am  grateful,  and  so  will 
dear  Harry  be  when  he  knows." 

Radcliffe  took  her  hand  and  then  said  rather  unsteadily : 

"I  thought  you  wasn't  going  to  cry,  little  woman."  Then  turning 
her  face  up  between  his  hands  and  looking  long  at  her,  he  said  as 
though  to  himself:  "Yes,  a  man  would  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  this 
face  bright  and  happy,  a  very  great  deal.  I  don't  wonder  it  nearly 
tore  old  Tom's  heart  out  to  leave  you  here." 

Then  assuming  his  old  manner  he  said :  "Now  then,  dry  your  eyes 
and  we'll  have  the  young  rascal  in.  Joe,"  he  called,  "tell  Mr.  Harry 
I'd  like  to  see  him,  will  you?"  And  Joe  said:  "Aye,  aye,  sir,"  and 
hurried  off. 

"Did  Miss  Overton  know  of  this?"  asked  Kate  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes,  I  intimated  my  purpose  to  her  this  morning,  and  she  seemed 
about  as  well  pleased  as  if  I  had  conferred  some  special  benefit  on 
her.  She's  the  strangest  woman  I  ever  saw ;  she  is  always  grave, 
always  reserved  until  the  clerks  here  consider  her  haughty  and  cold, 
and  yet  she  seems  to  take  real  interest  in  the  concerns  of  others.  I 
don't  understand  her." 

"Something  troubles  her,  I  know  it,  something  that  she  tells  to 
no  one ;  I  wish  I  could  help  her."  And  Kate  looked  longingly  in 
the  reflection  of  the  little  glass  door. 

Harry  now  came  hurrying  in,  saying  as  he  entered : 

"I've  kept  you  waiting,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  but  Shipley  asked  me  to 
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write  that  letter  and  see  to  the  shipping  of  that  stuff." 

Kate  had  slipped  back  into  her  big  chair,  and  Harry  had  not  yet 
noticed  her. 

"Well,  take  a  seat/*  said  Radcliffe. 

He  then  went  on  to  say:  "I'm  going  away  to-night,  Harry.  I 
shjall  have  a  day  or  so  with  Tom  Bond  before  my  regular  holiday. 
Are  things  in  pretty  good  shape  in  your  department?" 

"I  think  so ;  but  Shipley  can  better  inform  you  on  that  point  than 
I.    He's  master  of  every  detail." 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  your  eyes,  sir?"  broke  out  the 
merchant,  winking  and  looking  as  though  he  had  a  large  budget  of 
fun  in  him  that  was  fairly  bursting  his  capacious  waistcoat. 

"No,  sir,  I  think  not,"  the  young  man  answered,  looking  about  in 
surprise  until  his  sister  was  discovered  by  him. 

"Oh!  you  there?  no  wonder  I  did  not  see  you;  Kate,  that  chair 
almost  hides  you." 

"I  have  to  take  this  chair.     Mr.  Radcliffe  says  it's  my  chair." 
"Well,  come,  I'm  in  a  hurry;   your  sister  wants  to  say  something 
to  you."  & 

No,  I  can't  do  it,"  said  Kate  trembling,  "I  can't." 

"Is   there   anything   wrong?"   asked   Harry   going  to  his   sister. 

What  is  it,  Kate?".. 

She  put  her  arm  lovingly  about  him  then,  and  pointing  to  the 
empty  desk  that  had  been  his,  she  said:  "You  are  to  have  it  again. 
Say  something  to  him,  Harry,  I  can't."  And  releasing  the  brother 
she  hastened  into  the  stenographer,  where  she  gave  full  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  her  own  way,  and  Alice  shed  tears  of  real  joy  with  her 

^  What  is  this,  Mr.  Radcliffe?"  said  Harry,  "is  it  true?" 

"Yes,  Harry,  I've  decided  upon  it.  I'm  'tired  doing  your  work 
and  my  own.  And  besides,  I've  watched  you  closely,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  restoration  to  the  position  and  former  confi- 
dence of  the  firm.  You  will  assume  your  old  duties  to-morrow,  and 
in  every  respect  things  will  be  as  they  were  before,  and  I  hope  and 
believe  I  am  doing  what  is  for  the  best." 

"Mr.  Radcliffe,  I  am  not  the  man  to  forget  such  kindness,  sir     If 
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I  have  been  slow  to  yield  to  the  kind  efforts  of  my  many  friends, 
and  what  is  even  perhaps  better  and  safer,  to  the  sense  of  right  that 
I  endeavored  to  stifle,  I  hope  my  course  hereafter  will  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  what  you  have  this  day  done.  I  thank  you  for  this, 
and  for  the  great  kindness  you  have  shown  my  sister,  to  whose  con- 
stancy and  loving  devotion  God  and  myself  alone  know  how  much 
of  this  is  due." 

They  shook  hands  heartily  and  then  Kate  came  in,  and  after  a 
little  more  talking  and  congratulating  and  laughing,  the  three  sepa- 
rated. Kate  went  home  to  have  her  own  little  ecstasy,  while  Harry 
returned  to  Shipley  and  quietly  broke  the  news  to  him. 

"The  devil !"  exclaimed  the  bookkeeper  wringing  Harry's  hand. 
"I'm  glad,  Harry,  I'm  honestly  glad,  and  there's  not  a  man  about 
the  place  that  won't  be  glad  too.  Stand  to  your  guns,  old  man ! 
You've  had  a  tug,  but  by  George,  a  tussle  like  that,  when  a  man 
wins,  may  be  a  good  thing  for  him !" 

"I  hope  to  stand  firm,  Sam,  and  I  thank  you,"  answered  Harry. 

Of  course  Kate  ran  straight  to  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  of  course  that 
good  soul  was  delighted  and  forthwith  decided  that  a  letter  to  Flo 
was  demanded,  which  letter  was  a  joint  affair,  and  pleased  that  little 
lady  very  much  indeed  when  it  reached  her. 

When  Harry  got  home  in  the  evening  he  was  much  lionized  and 
congratulated,  especially  across  the  upper  part  of  the  back  between 
the  shoulders,  where  Carlyle  and  old  Mr.  Stickney  thumped  their 
gratulations  with  a  right  good  will.  Even  old  Joe  had  said  as  Harry 
passed  out: 

"Glad  things  is  come  right,  Mr.  Harry.  Done  my  old  heart  good 
to  see  the  happy  face  as  the  pretty  little  miss  had  when  she  went 
away  to-day." 

"Thanks,  Joe,"  said  Harry,  shaking  the  old  hard  hand,  "I'm  glad 
to  get  back." 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Carlyle,"  said  Harry  that  evening,  "I'd  like  to 
write  a  letter  to  your  wife  if  such  a  procedure  won't  cause  domestic 
difficulties." 

"Do  it,  Markland !"  broke  in  Shipley.     "If  they  have  a  row  we'll 
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know  all  about  it,  and  that's  worth  something,  you  know." 

"I  guess  you  can  risk  it,"  answered  Carlyle  laughing.  "I  meant 
to  drop  her  a  line,  but  I  won't ;   she  owes  me  a  letter  now." 

So  Harry  wrote,  and  we  give  the  letter  verbatim : 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Carlyle: — 

This  day  I  have  been  restored  to  my  old  desk  in  Mr.  RadclifTe's 
office.  That  I  by  my  own  folly  and  selfish  indulgence  forfeited  this 
place  of  honor,  none  can  know  better  than  myself.  Among  all  those 
—  and  they  were  not  a  few  —  whose  hands  were  ever  held  out  to  help 
me  when  I  would  not  help  myself,  none  save  that  of  my  dear  sister 
was  more  kindly  than  yours. 

Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  your  words  to  me  on  that  evening 
when  you,  in  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  strove  to  recall  me  to  a 
sense  of  the  degradation  into  which  I  had  fallen  and  when,  despite 
the  odium  attached  to  me,  you  chose  to  show  your  earnestness  and 
sincerity  in  a  manner  few  women  would  have  cared  to  do,  believe 
me  when  I  assure  you  that  those  words,  and  the  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness of  your  manner  toward  me,  have  had  no  small  share  in  aiding 
me  to  regain  the  self-control  which,  for  a  time,  I  had  so  entirely  lost. 

I  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  write  this  to  you  because  I  value 
your  friendship  for  me  so  highly,  and  because  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  owe  to  you.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  a  hard  fight  before 
me  still,  but  I  enter  upon  it  hopefully,  and  with  the  fact  ever  before 
me  that  if  I  am  to  succeed  the  effort  which  has  hitherto  been  lacking, 
the  effort  to  help  myself,  must  be  unceasing  and  faithful.  Assured 
as  I  am,  from  my  knowledge  of  you,  that  among  all  those  who  so 
heartily  rejoice  with  my  sister  and  myself,  none  will  do  so  more; 
earnestly  than  yourself.  I  could  do  nothing  better,  nothing  more 
in  keeping  with  what  I  feel  than  to  devote  a  little  of  this  perhaps 
the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  to  you,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  part 
you  have  surely  had  in  bringing  it  about. 

I  hope  you  are  having  as  much  real  enjoyment  as  you  deserve, 
which  is  a  great  deal.  Your  husband  and  Shipley  have  so  thumped 
me  on  the  back  this  night  that  I  feel  like  cold  in  the  bones. 

Thanking  you,  both  for  Kate  and  for  myself,  and  with  our  best 
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wishes  for  you,  I  am,  my  dear  Mrs.  Carlyle, 

Your  grateful 

Harry  Markland. 

This  letter  he  showed  to  Kate  before  sealing-  it,  and  related  fully 
all  that  Rose  Carlyle  had  done  and  said  on  that. memorable  occasion 
which  our  readers  will  doubtless  recall,  when  the  plump  little  hand 
would  not  be  thrust  off  and  when,  by  word  and  deed,  she  had  striven 
to  impress  upon  him  how  gladly  they  would  receive  him  back  to  his 
old  place  if  he  would  but  return. 

When  Markland  went  in  on  the  first  morning  of  his  "restoration," 
as  Shipley  called  it,  to  dictate  his  letters  to  the  girl  about  whom  so 
many  were  puzzled  and  inclined  to  consider  cold  and  haughty,  she 
nodded  very  pleasantly  to  him  and  said,  while  a  sincere,  earnest  look 
was  in  those  wistful  eyes : 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  back  in  your  old  place,  Mr.  Markland." 

Harry  thanked  her,  adding  as  he  took  his  seat : 

"It  is  a  wonder  you  can  feel  as  you  do  in  this  matter.  Neverthe- 
less I  shall  endeavor  to  make  our  future  intercourse  far  different 
than  I  made  it  before." 

"There  are  only  a  very  few  things  that  are  never  to  be  forgiven 
and  forgotten,"  she  answered  kindly,  while  the  eyes  grew  wistful 
and  the  voice  had  a  ring  of  sadness  in  it,  "that  is  not  among  the  few. 
We  begin  again,  you  to  dictate,  I  to  write."  And  taking  up  her 
pencil,  she  said : 

"I  am  quite  ready  now." 

Nothing  of  note  occurred  during  the  time  Mr.  Radcliffe  was 
absent.  Gorham  spent  more  of  his  evenings  with  Harry  and  his 
sister  than  ever,  either  at  Mrs.  Middleton's  or  walking  and  riding 
about  the  city.  Kate  freely  told  him — and  Harry  heartily  indorsed 
what  she  said — that  his  steadfast  adherence  to  his  determination  had 
materially  aided  in  bringing  her  brother  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
possibilities  within  himself,  and  she  was  warm  in  her  thanks  to  him. 

"If  I  had  a  sister  like  you,  Miss  Markland,  perhaps  I  might  never 
have  been  different  to  what  I  am  now  trying  to  be,"  he  replied, 
looking  very  sadly  into  her  face,  "but  no  one  really  cares  what  I  do." 
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"Oh !  yes,  I  do  at  least,"  said  Kate  in  her  frank,  earnest  way. 

"For  that  I  thank  you,  and  I  hope  to  prove  myself  at  least  grate- 
ful." 

When  Radcliffe  returned,  the  highly  satisfactory  state  of  affairs 
and  the  care  with  which  Markland  had  discharged  his  duties,  made 
that  gentleman  feel  much  gratified  with  his  experiment. 

"Now  then,"  said  he,  on  the  second  day  after  his  return,  "I  want 
you  to  get  out  and  take  that  sister  of  yours  heme  for  a  rest.  I  can 
spare  you  for  ten  days,  and  I  think  you'll  find  them  rather  glad  to 
see  you  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Will  your  sister  return  here 
again  with  you?" 

"Yes.  I've  tried  to  induce  her  to  spend  the  winter  with  the  Bonds, 
but  she  won't,"  he  answered,  and  added  earnestly:  "She  shall  do 
whatever  makes  her  happiest  hereafter,  sir." 

Gorham  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  Harry,  seconded  by 
Kate,  to  spend  the  week  with  them  at  the  Bond  home.  He  did  not 
start  on  the  same  day  that  they  did,  pleading  business,  but  promising 
to  come  within  two  or  three  days. 

Such  a  home  coming  as  that  was !  Aunt  Jane  and  old  Tom  met 
the  train,  and  you  may  be  sure  those  good  people  received  the  brother 
and  sister  with  open  arms  and  glad  hearts. 

"Lord!  Puss,  you're  getting  to  be  a  woman  after  all!"  exclaimed 
Tom  as  they  drove  from  the  station  to  the  house. 

"You  won't  find  me  a  woman  while  I'm  home  here,  for  I  shall 
expect  to  be  spoiled  and  humored,  and  waited  upon  and  obeyed,  and 
you'll  have  all  the  old  bother  with  me,  and  you  won't  read  the  paper 
five  minutes  while  I'm  home,  mind  that." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  follow  these  people  through  these  happy 
days,  pleasant  to  tell  the  many  talks  old  Tom  and  Kate  had  and  the 
joy  of  Aunt-  Jane  over  her  boy.  But  time,  and  a  fear  that  our  read- 
ers might  tire  of  such  details,  forbid.  Let  it  suffice  then,  that  the 
ten  days  were  happily  spent.  Gorham  found  it  impossible  to  come, 
as  he  had  promised,  writing  a  letter  expressing  his  regrets,  addressed 
to  Harry  but  practically  written  to  Kate.  Kate  read  this  letter,  of 
course,  and  for  some  reason,  retained  it  in  her  possession.     Harry, 
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supposing  doubtless  that  she  had  simply  destroyed  it  after  reading  it, 
or  laid  it  down  in  whatever  place  she  happened  to  be,  thought  no 
more  of  the  letter.  It  was  of  no  importance  save  that  both  the 
brother  and  sister  were  disappointed,  and  wrote  telling  him  so. 

Leaving  Harry  and  his  sister  in  their  happiness  at  the  Bond  house, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  we  trace  as  succinctly  as  possible  the 
course  which  Edward  Gorham  was  pursuing. 

From  the  first  time  he  had  visited  the  brother  and  sister  at  Mrs. 
Middleton's,  he  had  formed  a  plan  of  action  so  subtle  and  slow  in 
its  developments  that  suspicion  of  him  was  wholly  impossible. 
Knowing  that  any  act  by  which  he  could  in  any  way,  either  really 
or  apparently  aid  in  restraining  the  brother,  would  ingratiate  him 
with  the  sister,  he  became,  as  we  have  said,  the  companion  of  all 
others  who  refused  to  enter  longer  into  vicious  indulgences  with 
Markland  and,  as  we  have  seen  also,  contrived  to  be  absent  from 
Markland  each  time  when  that  poor  fellow  failed  in  the  fight  he  was 
making  for  freedom. 

As  Gorham  visited  the  sister  and  brother  he  threw  off  all  his  old 
associates,  taking  care  that  the  sister  should  know  of  his  action,  and 
ascribing  as  his  reason  for  what  he  did  to  the  influence  Kate  exer- 
cised over  him. 

This  man  being  a  deliberate  and  calculating  scoundrel,  having 
ever  some  diabolical  plan  to  the  execution  of  which  all  his  energy, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  assiduously  devoted,  really  did,  in 
order  to  insure  his  ultimate  triumph,  sever  all  his  relations  with 
those  associates  who  had  with  him  and  Markland  formed  the  gay 
and  profligate  set  among  whom  the  latter  had  lingered  so  dangerously 
long.  Of  these  associates  the  majority  were  not,  in  the  rigorous 
application  of  the  term,  vicious ;  they  were  thoughtless,  heedless 
fellows,  many  of  whom  afterwards  became  settled,  dependable  men. 
Of  them  all,  the  smooth-tongued,  heartless,  hypocritical  Gorham  was 
by  far  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  to  mankind  generally.  Break- 
ing then  with  all  these  former  companions  Gorham,  in  order  that 
he  might  still  freely  indulge  his  vile  propensities  undiscovered  by 
those  from  whom  he  wished  to  hide  the  fact,  now  sought  his  asso- 
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dates  among  the  most  depraved,  ignorant,  and  utterly  abandoned 
creatures  the  great  city  could  furnish.  On  those  evenings  when  he 
was  not  with  the  brother  and  sister  he  could  invariably  be  found  in 
places  and  among  monstrosities  of  vice-stained  humanity,  whither 
we  doubt  if  any  one  of  his  former  associates  could  have  been  induced 
to  accompany  him  even  for  one  single  hour  had  he  wished  them  to 
do  so.  Here  he  could,  and  did  freely,  unrestrainedly  indulge  his 
sensual  and  warped  propensities,  unsuspected  either  by  Markland 
and  his  sister  or  by  any  one  else  who  would  be  at  all  likely  to 
enlighten  them.  During  this  very  time,  while  Kate  Markland  was 
honestly  owning  her  disappointment  at  his  inability  to  come  to  the 
Bonds'  house,  he  was  spending  a  week  amongst  these  abandoned 
creatures,  with  whom,  day  and  night,  sensual,  brutal  indulgence  was 
the  order  of  things.  In  the  old  circles  he  was  now  regarded  as  a 
"reformed  man"  and  twitted  by  many  of  his  former  friends  upon 
his  new  Puritanic  mode  of  life.  To  these  he  hesitated  not  to  offer 
good  advice,  or  rather  what  would  have  been  good  emanating  from 
another  source,  at  the  same  time  insidiously  leading  Markland,  and 
through  him,  the  sympathetic  sister,  to  believe  that  he  was  forced 
to  endure  much  ridicule  because  of  his  present  attitude  toward  the 
old  companions.  Of  the  actuating  motive  which  prompted  this  heart- 
less, unscrupulous  and  abandoned  wretch,  we  shall  say  nothing  at 
present,  rather  preferring  to  let  the  events  which  are  to  follow  dis- 
close it.  Our  wish  now  is  simply  to  present  the  true  life  Gorham 
was  leading,  while  he  was  cautiously  but  surely  winning  his  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  innocent,  pure-minded  girl  who  firmly  believed 
in  him  and  his  vile  pretensions. 

When  we  remember  that  the  apparent  alteration  in  Gorham's  life 
was  persistently  attributed  by  him  to  the  friendship  and  influence 
of  the  girl,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  his  reformation  was  gen- 
erally believed  in  and  accepted  by  many  known  to  Kate  as  a  fact, 
reflecting  credit  both  upon  himself  and  her,  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that  the  warm  interest  the  girl  felt  in  this  man  should  gradually, 
almost  imperceptibly,  develop  into  something  stronger  and  more 
tender. 
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There  is  one  sure  mode  of  winning  the  heart  of  a  good  woman 
that  seldom  fails :  let  her  feel  that  for  her  sake  you  are  striving  man- 
fully against  that  of  which  she  disapproves,  let  her  know  that  the 
influence  she  would  exercise  upon  you  is  telling,  and  in  most  cases, 
if  you  wish  it,  her  heart  may  be  won.  Of  the  black  perfidy  which 
has  led  men  of  all  ages  to  take  gross  advantage  of  this  fact,  we  can- 
not speak  in  terms  sufficiently  contemning. 

The  murderer  in  his  cell,  the  thief,  the  abandoned  profligate,  the 
"scum"  of  the  earth,  all  are  far  less  dangerous  to  human  society 
than  one  of  these  desecrators  of  God's  greatest  gift  to  man,  the  influ- 
ence of  pure  women.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  they  are 
readv  to  accept  weak  men  simply  because  of  their  having  yielded  to 
this  influence ;  this  does  happen,  and  is  often  fraught  with  evil  con- 
sequences. Women,  generally  as  we  believe  of  the  too  romantic  or 
quixotic  sort,  have  even  married  men  in  the  hope  of  reforming  them 
afterwards,  but  this  is  not  the  general  practice,  thank  Heaven,  for  it 
is  invariably,  or  nearly  so,  a  useless,  cruel,  reprehensible  sacrifice 
resulting,  as  it  usually  does,  in  dismal  and  disastrous  failure. 

Kate  Markland  believed  fully  in  her  power  for  good,  and  was 
happy  in  her  belief.  She  believed  at  the  same  time  that  Gorham  was 
battling  against  a  temptation  as  her  brother  truly  was,  and  if  as  he 
told  her,  she  had  inspired  him  to  make  the  effort,  she  was  proud 
and  thankful  to  know  it.  Finer  than  fine  gold,  purer  than  limpid 
waters,  sweeter  far  than  frankincense  and  myrrh  is  the  influence 
of  woman.  A  curse,  the  curse  of  every  honest  man  upon  that  black 
soul  who  deliberately  avails  himself  of  the  blessing  for  his  hellish 
purposes. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CAVALRY    DRILL,   MAY   17,  AT   2!30 

The  Cavalry  Drill  which  delighted  the  people  last  year  -will  be  repeated  this  year  by 
Troop  F  of  the  13th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Guy  H.  Preston. 

EIRE  DEPARTMENT  DISPLAY  MAY   17  and   18  at   3:30 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  two  days  fete  at  Friendship  for  [1907]  will  be  a  drill  by 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Engineer 
Wm.T.  Belt.  The  drill  will  consist  of  an  exhibition  of  regular  fire  service;  theraisingof  ladders, 
use  of  life  saving- nets,  the  rescuing  of  inmates  from  a  building,  35  feet  high,  bs*  the  use  of 
pompier  life  saving  devices,  etc. 

The  apparatus,  under  command  of  Chief  Belt,  will  be  stationed  about  four  squares  away  on 
the  road  north  of  the  enclosure,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  alarm  of  fire,  which  will  be  sounded  on  a 
large  bell  in  the  tower  at  Friendship,  will  dash  down  the  road  precisely  as  though  responding  to 
an  actual  alarm  and  will  enter  the  enclosure  through  the  north  entrance. 

Captain  T.  O'Connor,  of  No.  1  Engine  Company,  will  have  charge  of  the  Engine  Company 
and  Captain  C.  F.  Beers,  of  No.  4  Truck  Company,  will  have  charge  of  the  truck. 

A  frame  structure,  20  feet  long,  16  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  wide,  with  a  division  in  the  centre 
making  it  practically  a  two  story  building,  will  be  erected  within  the  grounds.  In  this  building 
will  be  placed  boxes,  parts  of  barrels,  straw,  five  gallons  of  kerosene  oil,  and  other  inflammable 
material.  In  order  to  make  the  drill  of  the  firemen  more  realistic,  this  building  will  be  set  on 
fire  before  the  alarm  is  sounded  and  the  trained  are  flffhters  will  extinguish  the  blaze. 


North  of  the  Entrance  Road 


1  Colored  Social  Settlement  Potted  Plants 

2  Legal  Aid  Society  Wheel  of  Fortune 

3  Woman's  League  National  Junior  Republic 
VAUDEVILLE 

4  Casualty  Hospital  Soft  Drinks 

5  George  Washington  University  Hospital 
COUNTY   FAIR 


Between  Road  and  Garden 

6  Rosedale  Settlement 

7  Public  Playgrounds  Association 

Parade  Grounds 


Popcorn,  Peanuts,  Palmist 
Child rens  Games 


8  Homeopathic  Hospital  Soda  Water  Fountain 

9  Aid  Association  For  The  Blind  Luncheon 
10  Nordhoff  Guild                        Dutch  Tulip  Garden,  Moving  Pictures 


PARADE  GROUNDS  (Continued) 

11  Young  Women's  Christian  Home  Tin  Types 

12  King's  Daughters  and  Sons  Cigars,  Cigaretts,  Toy  Baloons, 

Aprons,  Dolls 

Refreshments 

Chinese  Laundry 

Trained  Animal   Show 

Fish  Pond 

Wheel  of  Fortune 


13  Legion  of  Loyal  Women 

14  The  Bell  Home  For  Children 

15  Neighborhood  House 

16  Children's  Country  Home 

17  Legal  Aid  Society 


PARADE  GROUNDS   (Continued) 

13    Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  The  Blind 

Blind  People  at  Work  Making-  Books.  Ice  Cream,  Cake 
and  Confectionery  served  by  Lady  and  Gentlemen  Friends 
of  the  Institution 

19  Foundlings  Hospital  Refreshments 

20  Childrens  Country  Home 

21  Legal  Aid  Society  Merry-Go-'Round 

In  the  Arbor 

22  Working  Boy's  Home  Stunts  of  Paris 


House  Garden 

23  Dog  Shelter 

24  Gentlemen's  League 

25  Starmont  Auxiliary 

26  Christ  Child  Society 

27  Girl's  Friendly  Society 

28  Bruen  Home 

29  Work  For  Poor  Catholic  Churches 

30  Neighborhood  House 


Soft  Drinks 

Useful  Articles 

Handkerchiefs 

Fancy  Work.        Lemonade 

Candy.  Lemonade 
Marionette.  Palmist 
Japanese  Fairy  Tales 


HOUSE  GARDEN  (Continued) 


31  Co-operation  League  for  Social  Service 

32  House  of  Mercy 

33  Garfield  Hospital 

34  Providence  Hospital 

35  Public  Playground  Association 

On  the  Porch 

36  St.  John's  Orphanage 

Tool  House 

37  Clarke  Training:  School 


Tea,  Sandwiches, 

Travellers  Aid  Articles 

Ice  Cream  and  Cake 

Candy 

Fancy  Work.      Toys 

Japanese  Play 

Ice     Tea 
Waffles  and  Coffee 


Circle  North  of  House 

38  Public  Education  Association  Ponies  to  Ride  and  Drive 

Parade  Ground 

39  Woman's  Auxiliary,  St.  Albans  Ice  Cream.      Sundaes 

40  German  Orphan  Asylum 

In  the  House 

Noel  House  Bridge  Tournament 

Working  Boy's  Home  Photograph  Gallery 

Homeopathic  Hospital  Concert 


DO   NOT  FAIL  TO    VISIT    NO.  18 


[See  the  Blind  People  at  work  Printing,  Folding-, 
Stitching,  Binding  and  Trimming  Books,  also  Type- 
writing from  dictation.  The  Institution  has  spared 
no  expense  in  giving  the  Public  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  work  as  it  is  done.  It  has  installed  a  power 
plant  for  that  purpose.  Two  large  tents  have  been 
secured,     in     one     of     which     ICE     CREAM    {15he 

Velvet  Kind),  cake  and  VWaf/V  Fam- 

OtlS  CcLTdTncls  will  be  served  by  Lad37  friends  of 
the  Institution.  For  General  Program  of  grounds  in- 
including  forty-nine  Booths  see  preceeding  pages. 
These   Programs   are    on    sale  at  Booth  Number    18.] 


AND   SEE   THE    BLIND    PRINTING 


PRINTED   BY   THE    BLIND  ^SSSfiB^'-^  ' so*   M  STREET  N     W 
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The  Great  FETE  at  "FRIENDSHIP" 


"Friendship,"  the  summer  home  of  John  R.  McLean,  on  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  as  it  reaches  out  into  the  country,  about  an  hour's 
ride  from  the  Capitol,  was  once  more  the  scene  of  May  festivi- 
ties, with  half  a  hundred  charitable  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions, striving  in  various  ways  to  interest  and  amuse  the  people 
of  Washington,  and  incidently  to  replenish  their  treasuries,  was 
the  one  thing  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  C.  P.  I.,  during 
the  past  week. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  War  Department  which  loaned  two 
large  tents  for  the  occasion,  we  undertook  to  show  the  public 
the  way  blind  people  were  enabled  to  employ  power  machinery, 
to  produce  books,  pamphlets,  etc.  We  leave  the  following  clip- 
pings, from  the  Washington  "Star"  and  the  Washington  "Post," 
to  tell  how  well  we  succeeded  in  the  part  we  were  to  perform. 


Washington  Post,  May  18,  1907. 
Blind  Attract  Attention. 

No  booth  in  the  grounds  attracted  more  favorable  attention 
than  that  of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  the  sightless  beneficiaries  gave  examples  of  their  work  in 
bookbinding,  printing,  and  other  arts. 
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Washington  Star,  May  18,  1907. 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  displays  was  that  of  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  the  public 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  blind  operating  power  machines. 

The  process  of  making  a  book,  including  folding,  stitching  and 
trimming,  and  the  printing  of  souvenir  postals  was  shown  as  it 
is  done  at  the  institution.  Each  visitor  was  presented  with  a 
book  made  at  the  booth. 

There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  typewriting  from  dictation, 
and  there  was  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fancy  articles  and 
rugs,  with  quaint  designs  woven  into  them,  all  the  handiwork 
of  skilled,  though  sightless  artists. 

For  years  the  friends  of  the  blind  have  contended  that  as 
machinery  displaced  handicraft  the  opportunities  for  the  blind 
would  be  curtailed,  but  the  exhibition  was  a  demonstration  that 
the  operating  of  machinery  is  not  only  possible  and  practicable, 
but  an  assured  success. 

Two  large  tents  were  erected,  one  of  which  was  the  workshop 
and  power  plant,  and  the  other  in  charge  of  a  delegation  of 
young  people  from  Dr.  Fishburn's  church,  who  served  ice  cream 
and  cake  and  sold  candy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Fishback  were  in 
charge  of  the  tent  yesterday  and  Lieut.  Col.  Emory  Lasier  is  in 
charge  today.  The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  is  solving  a 
problem  for  the  blind  people  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  explained,  and  its  dis- 
play met  with  well-deserved  success. 
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GOES  TO  HER  LONG  REST 

MRS.   IDA  SAXTON  McKINLEY, 

Widow  of  the  Martyred   President,  who  died  at  Her  Canton  Home. 

"IDA" 

If  ever  a  star  fell  from  Heaven  into  the  arms  of  man — if  ever  a 
flower  grew  into  a  woman — that  star  and  that  flower  was  Ida  Saxton 
McKinley.  There  was  an  aroma  of  sweetness  and  grace  in  the  very 
name.  .  Her  husband  never  addressed  her,  never  referred  to  her,  except 
as  "Ida."  By  an  interposition  little  short  of  divine  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  supreme  tragedy  which  descended  into  a  life  yet  in  its  noon,  was 
spared  her;  the  angels  drew  a  veil  as  of  tears  between  her  and  its  full 
realization. 

God  had  given  it  to  Ida  Saxton  to  be  fitly  mated.  There  were 
many  beauties  and  virtues  in  the  character  of  William  McKinley;  his 
career  was  abundantly  fulfilled,  and  the  crown  of  glory  he  wore  with 
such  consuming  modesty  was  studed  with  jewels  both  rich  and  radiant; 
the  soldier,  the  civilian,  the  man  of  affairs,  and  the  party  leader;  but  the 
rarest  of  all  that  shone  in  that  priceless  diadem  was  his  devotion — simple 
constant,  unerring — to  "Ida." 

It  seems  a  strange,  a  most  mysterious,  inexplicable  decree  of  Provi- 
dence that  ordained  the  death  by  the  assassin's  hand  of  three  such  men 
as  Lincoln,  Garfield  and  McKinle}',  each  so  unoffending,  so  filled  with  the 
love  of  human  kind,  so  gracious  and  generous. 

Of  the  three,  McKinley  was  least  aggressive.  Lincoln  lived  in 
deadly  times,  and  Garfield's  very  intellectuality  raised  up  both  enemies 
and  enmities.  Garfield,  lovable  as  he  was,  had  a  rough  side  to  him, 
and  Lincoln,  big  of  heart  and  of  brain,  was,  outwardly,  even  as  a  gnarl- 
ed oak.        McKinley  lived  a  primitive  Christian  man.        He  emulated  St. 
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Paul  in  the  desire  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  It  gave  him  pleasure  to 
give  pleasure;  It  caused  him  pain  to  inflict  pain.  No  man  ever  grew  as 
fast  as  he  in  the  Executive  office,  both  in  mental  stature  and  in  breadth. 

He  came  to  power  during  moving  times.  Immense  responsibilities 

descended  upon  him.  War,  which  he  had  religiously  opposed,  and  for 
which  the  country  was  ill-prepared,  was  suddenly  thrust  upon  him.  The 
White  House  became  an  armed  camp.  There  was  not  an  hour  of  the  day, 
or  night,  which  the  President  could  call  his  own.  But,  night  or  da}r, 
there  came  never  a  momgnt  when  that  sweet  voice  might  not  summon  him  to 
the  side  of  the  wife  whose  peculiar  affliction  had  imposed  upon  him  the  care 
of  a  nurse  for  a  child —  none  other  nurse  than  he.  It  was  the  knowledge 
of  this  in  those  who  personally  knew  and  loved  them  which  gave  to  the 
awful  finality  at  Buffalo  an  added  and  inexpressible  poignancy  of  grief. 

The  people  of  the  South  especially  will  ever  hold  the  memory  of 
William  McKinley  deep  in  the  heart  of  their  hearts.  He  it  was  to  whom 
it  was  given  to  complete  the  sublime  intention  of  Lincoln  with  respect  to 
the  disunited  section  of  the  Union.  He  was  quick  to  see  the  meaning  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  Spanish  war.  The  last,  eternal  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  North  and  the  South  was  written  by  the  pen  that  signed  the 
commissioners  as  generals  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  of  Joseph 
Wheeler  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  John  Breckinridge  Castleman,  and  never 
did  statesman  and  patriot  perform  an  act  greater  in  reach  and  more  be- 
nign in  effect  than  did  William  McKinley  when  he  restored  those  Con- 
federate soldiers  to  the  service  of  a  once  more  united  country,  literally 
turning.gray  into  blue,  and  giving  to  generations  of  Southern  men  yet 
u.iborn  the  sign  manual,  along  with  the  deathless  assurance,  of  complete 
moral  emancipation. 

Let  the  winged  spirit  take  its  way  to  the  immortal  spirit  waiting  for 
its  mate.  Much  shortened  is  the  distance  to  Heaven  from  earth  between 
these  two.  Around  the  seraphs  stand  in  robes  of  light.  The  gates  are 
flung  open  wide.  But,  be  sure  a  single  voice  will  alone  be  heard,  just 
only  the  one  word,  "Ida."— Henry  Watterson,  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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New  York  in  the  Line  of  Progress  for  the 
Adult  Blind 


As  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  census,  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission on  the  Blind  of  which  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  is  chairman,  this 
week  recommended  in  a  report  to  the  Legislature  the  creation  of  a 
State  board  for  the  blind,  not  dissimilar  in  scope  to  the  permanent 
Massachusetts  commission,  and  the  carrying  out  of  a  State  policy 
that  would  eliminate  the  preventable  causes  of  blindness,  reduce 
the  burden  of  chronic  care  for  the  victims  of  these  preventable 
causes,  and  by  a  State  register,  employment  bureau,  and  industrial 
training,  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  now  so  largely 
neglected,  and  re-establish  them  in  the  economic  community. 

This  commission  continued  the  work  begun  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  1903,  and  has  on  file  records  of  5800  blind  persons  in  New 
York  State  (of  whom  2250  are  in  the  greater  city) — 300  more  than 
were  returned  by  the  Federal  census.  The  commission  finds  that 
one  in  every  1295  people  in  the  State  is  blind  and  estimates  the  total 
number  in  the  United  States  to  be  enarly  100,000.  90.6  per  cent,  of 
the  5310  cases  on  file  are  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  the  only 
State  provision  made  for  the  adult  blind  is  their  care  in  the  alms- 
houses as  part  of  the  indigent  population,  while  the  number  so  cared 
for  is  361.  ' 
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Prize  Jokes  For  The  Ziegler 


The  new  Ziegler  Magazine  printed  in  point  for  the  blind  to  read, 
has  offered  its  readers  prizes  for  the  best  jokes  and  the  following  is 
the  first  installment  published. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Pettibone  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. : 

A  man  who  was  intoxicated,  entered  a  barber  shop,  and  by  mistake 
picked  up  a  hair  brush  instead  of  a  hand  mirror,  and  looking  into  it, 
said:   "Gee,  but  I  need  shaving  had!" 


Miss  Minnie  E.  Hicks  of  Galena,  Md. : 

"Has  anyone  a  question  to  ask?"  inquired  the  minister  at  the  close 
of  a  talk  to  the  children  of  the  Sunday  school  on  the  omnipresence  of 
God.  Immediately  a  hand  was  raised  and  a  bright-looking  boy 
asked:   "Dr.  S.,  is  God  in  our  cellar?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  answered  Dr.  S. 

"Are  you  sure  He's  in  our  cellar?"  persisted  the  questioner. 

"God  is  in  your  cellar  just  as  He  is  everywhere  else,"  was  the 
assurance. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  all  present  when  the  boy  cried  triumph- 
antly, "April  fool !    we  ain't  got  no  cellar." 
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Mrs.  W.  A.  White,  904  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
A  certain  boy  upon  returning  from  a  music  lesson  in  tears,  was 
asked  by  his  mother  why  he  was  crying.  He  replied  that  the  teacher 
scolded  him  because  he  did  not  know  how  many  turnips  were  in  a 
bushel.  Perceiving  no  relation  between  music  lessons  and  turnips, 
the  mother  made  inquiries  of  the  music  teacher,  and  found  that  the 
boy  had  been  chided  because  he  did  not  know  how  many  beats  were 
in  the  measure. 


Frank  H.  King  of  Port  Orchard,  Washington : 

Jones  and  Smith  meeting  one  morning,  Jones  said  to  Smith :  "There 
was  the  most  wonderful  thing  happened  down  our  way  you  ever 
heard  of." 

Smith,  anxiously — "What  was  it?" 

Jones — "There  was  a  baby  gained  15  pounds  in  three  weeks." 

Smith — "That  is  nothing,  there  was  a  more  wonderful  thing  hap- 
pened down  my  way." 

Jones— "What  was  it  ?" 

Smith — "Well,  there  was  a  baby  gained  75  pounds  in  three  weeks." 

"Great  grief!"  ejaculated  Jones,  "what  did  they  feed  it  on?" 

Smith — "On  elephant's  milk." 

"Elephant's  milk,"  said  Jones;  "to  whom  does  the  baby  belong?" 

Smith — "To  an  elephant." 


A  canner  exceedingly  canny 

One  morning  remarked  to  his  Granny: 

"The  canner  can  can  all  the  things  he  can  can, 

But  a  canner  can't  can  a  can,  can  he?" 
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ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP 


BY   ELIZABETH    AKERS   ALLEN. 


Backward,  turn  backward,  O  time,  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to-night. 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore ! 
Take  me  again  to  your  breast  as  of  yore. 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care, 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair. 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep, 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 

Backward,  flow  backward,  O  tide  of  the  years, 
I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears. 
Toil  without  recompense — tears  all  in  vain, 
Take  them  and  give  me  my  childhood  again ! 
I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay — 
Weary  of  flinging  my  soul  wealth  away — 
Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  jock  me  to  sleep. 
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Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue, 
Mother,  O  Mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you. 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between. 
Yet  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain, 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again. 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 

Over  my  heart  in  the  days  that  are  flown 
No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone ; 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures — 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours ; 
None  but  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain, 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain. 

Slumber's  soft  calm  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 

Mother,  dear  Mother,  the  years  have  been  long, 
Since  I  last  listened  your  lullaby  song; 
Sing,  then,  and  into  my  soul  it  shall  seem, 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  long  embrace, 
With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face. 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep, 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 
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JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 


The  opening  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  April  26,  and  which 
is  to  continue  for  seven  months,  is  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  the  English  in  America  at  Jamestown,  Va., 
April  26,  1607.  The  actual  spot  of  the  Jamestown  settlement  is  40 
miles  up  the  river  from  the  site  of  the  exposition,  but  this  site  was 
chosen  on  account  of  its  being  on  the  sea  and  easily  accessible  by 
land  and  water.  It  is  on  Hampton  Roads,  a  body  of  water  at  the 
mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  well  situated  for  the  great  Naval 
parades  that  will  occur  there  during  the  exposition.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  battleships  of  the  world  anchored  in  Hampton 
Roads  that  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  In  respect 
to  its  Naval  exhibits  this  will  be  the  greatest  exposition  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  cost  of  the  buildings,  preparing  and  beautifying 
the  grounds,  etc.,  represent  an  outlay  of  ten  million  dollars  against 
four  times  that  much  spent  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  and  while  there 
will  not  be  such  a  display  of  manufactured  articles  there  will  likely 
be  much  more  of  historic  interest  than  was  at  St.  Louis.  Every 
variety  of  known  fighting  craft  will  be  seen,  from  the  smallest  tor- 
pedo boat  to  the  largest  battleship.  Fortress  Monroe  and  Old  Point 
Comfort  are  but  a  few  miles  away,  and  will  be  interesting  places 
to  visitors.    The  grounds  cover  about  400  acres  facing  directly  on 
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Hampton  Roads.  These  have  been  laid  off  especially  with  large 
parade  grounds  and  numerous  streams  and  lakes  prepared  for  the 
use  of  small  boats  and  pleasure  craft.  The  U.  S.  Government  appro- 
priated $1,575,000,  of  which  $250,000  will  be  spent  in  entertaining 
and  the  balance  in  buildings.  The  Virginia  building  cost  $450,000, 
that  of  New  York  $150,000,  Pennsylvania  $100,000,  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio  each  $75,000.  A  number  of  other  States  have  spent  $25,000 
to  $50,000  on  their  buildings.  Nearly  all  the  State  buildings  will  be 
of  Colonial  style.  Kentucky's  will  be  a  reproduction  of  Daniel 
Boone's  first  fort.  Pennsylvania's  building  is  a  reproduction  of  old 
Independence  Hall.  There  will  be  a  reproduction  of  the  sea  fight  of 
the  Merrimac  and  Monitor  on  the  water  front.  The  Chicago  Fair 
had  its  Midway  and  the  St.  Louis  its  Pike  for  its  place  of  fun,  and 
Jamestown  will  correspondingly  have  its  "Warpath."  It  is  esti- 
mated that  ten  million  people  will  visit  the  Exposition  during  the 
seven  months. 


S<* 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


"Who,  if  not  Bryan,  will  be  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  Democratic  party  next  year, 
is  the  question  that  is  now  being  most 
frequently  asked  in  the  ranks  of  the 
party,"  said  Senator  Simmons,  of  North 
Carolina,  at  the  Ebbitt  yesterday.  As 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  the 
South,  the  Senator  is  a  good  judge  of 
present  tendencies  of  opinion  among 
Democrats.  He  is  here  to  attend  to 
some   business   for   his   constituency. 

"The  impression  seems  to  be  general 
that  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  the  nominee," 
continued  Mr.  Simmons.  "In  fact,  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  will  be. 
Nevertheless,  this  question  of  who 
would  be  the  nominee,  should  Mr.  Bry- 
an for  any  reason  not  be  available,  is 
being  agitated.  Gov.  Folk  is  no  longer 
considered  very  seriously  as  a  candi- 
date. He  has  failed  to  set  either  the 
State  of  Missouri  or  the  country  on 
Are  during  his  term  as  chief  executive. 
A  month  or  so  ago  the  name  of  Judson 
Harmon,  of  Ohio,  was  suggested,  but  it 
did  not  meet  with  any  universal  re- 
sponse, though  it  is  admitted  that  he  is 
a  very   able   lawyer." 

At  the  facetious  suggestion  of  the 
name  of  Judge  Parker,  a  pained  expres- 
sion came  over  the  face  of  the  Senator. 
He  said  he  had  not  heard  any  one  speak 
•of  the  Sage  of  Esopus  as  a  possible 
candidate. 

"No,"  he  went  on,  "Mr.  Bryan  will 
lead  the  forces  of  the  Democratic  partv, 
which  will  be  more  united  than  for  a 
long  time,  while  the  ranks  of  the  Repub- 
licans will  be  divided  among  standpatters 
:and  revisionists,  conservatives,  and  radi- 
-cals.  The  main  issue  of  the  campaign, 
in  my  opinion,  will  be  revision  of  the 
tariff.  The  protective  tariff  has  fostered 
monopoly  and  heightened  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Even  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion is  protesting  against  it.  Because 
every  man  has  to  pay  so  much  more  for 
what   he   gets    than    he   formerly    did,    the 


issue  would  be  an  immensely  popular 
one.  Subsidiary  to  it  will  probably  be 
the  issues  of  Federal  control  of  the 
trusts,  railroads,  and  corporations  gen- 
erally. The  Republicans  believe  trusts 
and  monopolies  should  be  fined.  The 
Democrats  believe  they  should  be  de- 
stroyed. The  Republicans  favor  a  re- 
vision of  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  the  courts.  The 
Democrats  want  more  absolute  power  to 
fix   rates   given   to   the   commission. 

"On  these  issues  I  believe  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  win.  None  thinks  of 
foisting  upon  the  party  such  issues  as 
government  ownership  of  railroads  i  nd 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  They  may 
come  in  the  future,  but  not  now.  They 
will  not  be  incorporated  in  the  next 
Democratic  platform." 


"The  Northwest  has  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  beaten  when  it  comes  to  enjoying 
life,"  declared  A.  L.  Mitchell,  business 
manager  of  the  Evening  Telegram,  of 
Portland,  Oreg.,  at  the  Raleigh  last  night. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  here  with  a  party  of 
twenty-one  young  women,  whom  he  is 
escorting  in  a  special  car  to  the  James- 
town Exposition.  He  and  his  proteges 
went  automobiling  around  the  city  yes- 
terday. Some  of  those  in  the  party  are 
daughters  of  millionaires.  Mr.  Mitchell  is 
a  typical  Westerner. 

"Out  there,  where  I  live,"  continued  Mr. 
Mitchell,  "the  general  health  of  the  peo- 
ple is  much  better  than  here,  and  with 
greater  health  people  have  a  better  chance 
to  attain  happiness.  In  Portland  we 
never  have  a  day  in  winter  that  is  so 
disagreeable  as  it  is  in  Washington  to- 
day. In  the  center  of  the  business  dis- 
trict there  are  plenty  of  shade  trees  and 
many  flower  beds.  The  city  has  no  alleys. 
Every  bit  of  waste  is  cleaned  up  every 
night  and  in  the  morning  the  streets  are 
spick    and    span.     They    say    Portland    i3 
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a  city  of  millionaires,  but,  while  there 
are  many  there,  there  are  just  a  few  who 
haven't  a  million,  and,  perhaps,  enjoy 
life  just  as  much.  The  air  is  balmy  and 
yet  invigorating.  Where  there  are  great 
reaches  of  vision,  such  as  one  finds  across 
those  mountains  of  the  Rockies,  the  peo- 
ple have  big-  ambitions  and  hustle." 


"The  impression  prevails  in  the  Philip- 
pines that  a  war1  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  unavoidable,"  said 
Horace  B.  Dunbar,  for  fourteen  years  pro- 
prietor of  the  Gibson  House,  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  now  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Dunbar 
is  financially  interested  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent.  Recently  he  went  to  Manila 
to  establish  a  hotel,  but  finding  that  con- 
ditions were  uncertain,  because  of  the 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  Japanese,  re- 
turned without  doing  so.  He  has  been 
traveling  for  thirty  years,  and  during  the 
past  few  months  has  covered  60,000  miles. 
He  says  his  home  is  in  his  trunk. 

"They  have  found  over  there  in  the  isl- 
ands." he  continued,  "that  one  Chinaman 
is  worth  a  dozen  Japanese.  The  China- 
man is  more  honest  and  less  tricky.  The 
Japanese  are  tenacious  and  never  know 
when  they  are  licked.  A  hotel  man  in 
Manila  was  telling  me  that  his  German 
baggage  man  got  in  a  scrap  with  one  of 
them  about  something.  The  German  gave 
his  antagonist  a  thrashing,  but  every  time 
the  Jap  came  into  the  baggage  room  after 
that  the  fight  was  renewed.  We  should 
find  that  sort  of  spirit  in  case  of  a  war 
with  Japan.  It  would  be  no  matinee  affair 
like  that  fracas  with  Spain;  it  would  last 
long,  and  in  order  to  win  we  would  have 
to  exterminate  the  enemy. 

"After  a  journey  to  China,  also,  I  al- 
most believe  with  Tolstoi,  that  all  the 
nations  will  some  day  be  subservient  to 
the  Chinaman.  He  is  truly  a  wonderful 
man.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  Eng- 
lish I  ever  heard  was  spoken  by  China- 
men in  the  Orient.  We  shall  do  well  to 
cultivate  them.  Whatever  we  do,  we 
should  be  prepared  for  the  struggle  with 
Japan  for  the  control  of  the  Pacific. 

"We  should  adopt  a  broad  policy  toward 
the  Philippines.  They  should  be  given 
free    trade    with     this    country.       Manila 


should  be  the  important  port  of  the 
Pacific,  instead  of  Hongkong,  and  could 
1m-  if  the  proper  policy  were  adopted.  If 
developed,  the  lumber  industry  alone 
would  return  to  the  United  States  tha 
money  it  has  spent  on  the  islands.  Com- 
ing over  on  the  steamer  I  was  talking 
with  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  had  labored 
among  the  Filipinos  for  several  years. 
I  asked  him  if  it  would  not  be  to  the 
interests  of  the  church  if  the  people  gov- 
erned themselves.  He  said  it  would.  I 
asked  him  hew  soon  they  would  be  able 
.to  do  so,  am]  he  replied  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
S  i  ar  i . 


Louis  Hoster,  of  Bessemer,  Ala.,  who 
is  the  owner  of  a  big  steel  mill  in  the 
town  which  bears  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Bessemer  process,  is  at 
the  Raleigh.  In  his  opinion,  the  price 
of  steel  is  destined  gradually  to  sink. 

"This  problem  of  the  steel  trust  and 
the  high  price  of  steel  rails  and  other 
products  of  the  rolling  mills,"  said  Mr. 
Hoster  yesterday,  "will  regulate  itself. 
Lower  prices  will  not  be  brought  about 
by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  steel, 
merely,  but  by  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country,  which 
will  yield  a  constantly  larger  supply  of 
raw  material  and  the  increasingly  large 
number  of  steel  mills  which  will  spring 
up.  Alabama  has  plenty  of  coal  and 
iron,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  and  will 
produce  just  as  good  steel.  The  time 
will  come,  with  the  development  of  all 
the  resources  of  this  sort,  when  it  wiTl 
be  just  as  cheap  to  build  an  earthquake 
and  fireproof  building  of  steel  construc- 
tion as  of  any  other  high-class  mate- 
rial." 


"Indiana  is  a  Roosevelt  State  and  will 
be  for  the  President,  despite  the  candi- 
dacy of  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  should 
the  President  care  for  renomination,"  de- 
clared John  Jacobs,  of  Indianapolis,  a 
railroad  official,  at  the  Raleigh  last  night. 
"The  peonle  I  come  in  contact  with  are 
the  small  merchants  and  the  laboring 
classes.  They  all  believe  in  the  President 
and    will    stand    by      his      administration. 
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They  believe  that  he  is  one  of  the  best 
Presidents  the  country  has  ever  had. 
They  want  to  see  him  run  again.  Mr. 
Fairbanks  is  a  big  man  in  the  State 
and  he  is  admired,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
the  Vice-President  is  what  one  would 
call  popular.  If  the  President  does  not 
run  again,  I  presume  Mr.  Fairbanks 
would  be  the  choice  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Taft  is  not  very  well  known, 
but  the  President  can  have  the  State  and 
take  it  away  witli  him  if  he  wants  it." 


"The  utterances  of  Secretary  Taft  an<t 
Others  in  favor  of  revision  of  the  tariff 
do  not  mean  that  there  is  a  new  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  such  a  policy;  they  mean 
that  the  widespread  sentiment  through- 
out the  country  which  has  existed  for  a 
couple  of  years  is  being  recognized,"  de- 
clared Elmer  Dover,  of  Ohio  and  New 
York,  secretary  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  at  the  New  Wiliard 
yesterday.  Mr.  Dover  is  here  on  one 
of  his  semi-monthly  visits  to  attend  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  national  com- 
mittee. 

"I  think  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Taft  is 
politically  wise,  because  he  will  hence- 
forth, to  a  large  extent,  represent  the 
revision  sentiment,"  continued  Mr.  Dover. 
"In  my  opinion,  had  not  the  Republicans 
in  the  last  Congressional  campaign  de- 
clared in  favor  of  standing  pat  on  the 
tariff  issue,  there  would  be  legislation 
of  that  character  during  the  next  Con- 
gress. Now,  however,  I  believe  that  thf 
Dingley  schedules  are  most  likely  to  be 
revised  at  a  special  session  of  Congress 
immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
next  President.  That  President  will  prob- 
ably issue  a  call  the  day  he  is  inaugurat- 
ed. Of  course,  the  time  is  too  far  off 
to  speak  with  assurance  about  such  de- 
tails, but  if  I  had  a  guess,  it  would  be 
as  I  have  said. 

"As  to  how  the  tariff  should  be  revised 
1  have  nothing  to  say.  That  would  be  for 
a  long  session  of  Congress,  extending  far 
into  the  summer,  to  determine.  Such  a 
session  xrAl  be  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing the  country  has  had  for  a  long  time. 
1  dare  say  that  the  literature  on  the  his- 


tory of  the  tariff  which  has  been  written 
during  the  past  few  months,  including 
that  of  Miss  Tarbell,  will  be  carefully 
studied    during    the    next    year    or    two." 

Mr.  Dover  has  been  in  three  national 
campaigns  and  has  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years.  Commencing 
as  the  secretary  to  Mr.  Hanna  he  has 
gradually  expanded  his  political  activities, 
coming  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
leaders  of  the  party  and  the  trend  of 
political  events. 

"A  complete  change  has  taken  place 
in  politics  and  politicians  during  the  past 
ten  years,"  said  he.  "The  national  lead- 
ers who  controlled  political  thought  and 
events  in  1897  have  passed  off  the  stage 
of  events,  either  through  death  or  re- 
tirement. At  that  time  Hanna.  Quay, 
Piatt  of  New  York,  Piatt  of  Connecti- 
cut. Hoar,  Hobart,  and  a  little  later 
Payne  of  Wisconsin,  were  prominent. 
All  are  dead  except  Senator  Piatt,  of  New 
York.  A  new  era  in  American  politics 
has  been  brought  about  by  new  leaders. 
The  next  convention  will  see  many  new 
faces." 


"I  believe  that  the  organic  law,  drawn 
by  the  constitutional  convention  of  the 
new  State  of  Oklahoma,  will  be  adopted 
in  its  present  or  a  modified  form,"  said 
J.  W.  Zevely.  of  Muskogee,  Ind  T.,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  the  new  State,  and 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  possible  se- 
lection   as    United    States   Senator. 

"If  the  constitution  is  adopted  in  its 
present  form,  it  will  be  for  the  reason 
that  the  citizens  of  the  proposed  State 
feel  the  great  need  of  Statehood,"  he 
went  on.  "There  are  undoubtedly  many 
objectionable  features  in  the  document 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  conven- 
tion seemed  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
there  would  never  again  assemble  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  an  honest  legislative 
body. 

"However,  these  matters  seem  hardly 
pertinent  for  discussion  at  this  end  of 
the  line  now,  and  I  am  rather  surprised 
at  the  great  number  of  citizens  of  the 
proposed  State  who  are  besieging  the 
President     and     Attorney      General       for 
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opinions  touching  the  document.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  time  for  them  to  dis- 
cuss it  will  be  when  it  has  been  ratified 
by  the  people  and  not  before.  It  seems 
difficult  to  expect  that  the  President 
would  take  any  other  position  than  he 
has.  Of  course,  if  the  document  is  to  be 
in  any  way  modified  or  changed,  the 
election  cannot  be  held  in  August.  If 
the  election  is  deferred  beyond  that  time 
it  will  probably  be  impossible  for  the 
State  to  be  organized  in  time  to  have 
Representatives  in  Congress  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the   next  session. 

"All  questions  are  minor  ones,  when 
compared  to  the  desirability  of  State- 
hood, and  there  are  a  great  many  Re- 
publicans, as  well  as  practically  all  the 
Democrats  of  the  proposed  State,  who 
will  vote  for  the  constitution  without 
reference  to  what  its  provisions  may  be, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  Statehood  and  cur- 
ing defects  later." 


"I  had  a  little  glimpse  of  the  amusing 
manner  in  which  the  Japanese  are  cir- 
cumventing the  new  exclusion  law,"  said 
Lorenzo  J.  White  last  night  at  the  Ar- 
lington. Mr.  White  is  a  resident  of  Hono- 
lulu, and  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
mission  of  Japanese   into   the   islands. 

"About  a  hundred  Japs  came  up  on  the 
boat  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco," 
he  said.  "They  had  regular  direct  pass- 
ports, apparently,  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States,  and  were  accordingly  en- 
titled to  land.  But  the  immigration  offi- 
cers were  suspicious,  and  asked  all  about 
the  passports.  The  Japs  told  all  sorts 
of  stories.  One  of  them  said  he  nad 
been  in  the  United  States  before,  and  in 
this  way  explained  why  his  passport  was 
dated  fourteen  years  back.  He  was  asked 
what  steamer  he  came  on,  and  he  replied 
the  Korea.  As  the  Korea's  keel  was  not 
laid  until  five  years  afterward,  the  Jap's 
story  fell  flat.  A  little  investigation  re- 
vealed that  some  of  the  immigration  pro- 
moters had  sent  to  this  country  and 
gathered  up  a  lot  of  old  passports  held 
by  Japs  already  here,  which  were  sent 
to  Honolulu  and  given  to  each  immigrant 
headed  for  San  Francisco.    The  p'an  was 


to  return  the  passports  to  the  original 
holders  after  they  had  served  to  bring 
the  new  Japrs  in,  and  then  the  newcomers 
were  to  shift  for  themselves.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  that  kind  of  business,  of 
course,  but  I  hope  Congress  will  not  ex- 
clude the  Japs  from  Hawaii.  We  get 
along  well  with  them,  and  they  are  the 
best  workers  we  can  get  hold  of." 


Senator  McCreary  arrived  from  Ken- 
tucky last  evening  to  attend  to  a  few  er- 
rands at  the  executive  departments  and 
will  remain  several  days.  He  is  at  the 
New  Willard.  Speaking  of  the  political 
situation  of  the  State,  the  Senator  did 
not  seem  to  be  as  sanguine  as  might  be 
expected  over  the  prospects  of  a  Demo- 
cratic victory  next   fall. 

"I  think  the  Democrats  will  be  success- 
ful." is  the  way  he  put  it.  Then  he 
added:  "I  hope  they  will  win,  and  expect 
to  vote  the  straight  ticket  myself.  But 
there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  State  organiza- 
tion has  been  running  things  in  our  State. 
What  effect  that  will  have  upon  the  re- 
sult it  is  too  early  to  say.  However,  I 
think  the  Democratic  candidates  for  gov- 
ernor and    Senator   will   be   elected." 

The  Senator  said  he  had  no  doubt  Col. 
Bryan  would  be  the  nominee  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats for  President  next  year.  "But," 
he  added,  "the  convention  should  nomi- 
nate a  Southern  man  for  Vice  President 
It  is  about  time  the  South  was  repre- 
sented when  the  national  ticket  is  being 
selected.  There  are  half  a  dozen  good 
Southern  Democrats,  any  one  of  whom 
would  make  a  splendid  candidate  for  sec- 
ond place.  I  trust  the  South  will  insist 
that  it  be  recognized  in  this  way.  The 
war  has  been  over  for  forty  years  and 
more.  Complete  amity  has  been  restored. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  South  should 
any  longer  be  ignored  by  the  party  of 
which  it  is  the  mainstay." 

"The  government  is  soon  to  give  to  the 
world  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco fire,"  said  Charles  P.  Stoddart,  a 
civil  engineer  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  Raleigh 
last  night.  "The  other  day  I  had  a  chat 
with  Prof.  Humphrey,  structural  expert  of 
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the  Geological  Survey.  He  told  me  that 
the  necessity  for  complete  fireproofing  was 
shown  in  startling-  fashion  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  big  building  happened  to  be  fire- 
proof except  for  a  wooden  door  in  the 
basement.  When  the  big  fire  came  along 
it  found  its  way  into  that  building 
through  the  basement  door  and  gutted 
twelve  stories.  If  that  basement  door  had 
been  iron,  there  would  have  been  a  saving 
of   $500,000." 


W.  PI.  H.  Miller.  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  during  President  Har- 
rison's administration,  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington yesterday,  and  is  at  the  New 
Willard.  Gen.  Miller  came  here  to  argue 
a  ease  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  Wash- 
ington. When  he  left  here  fourteen  years 
ago  he  retired  from  politics,  and  since 
the  close  of  the  Harrison  administration 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
law    in    Indianapolis. 

"I  am  no  longer  in  the  current  of  active 
politics,"  said  Gen.  Miller,  last  night. 
"When  I  left  Washington.  I  left  politics. 
Of  course.  I  retain  an  interest  in  poli- 
tics, as  does  every  other  citizen,  but 
my  view  of  the  political  situation  is 
similar  to  that  of  thousands  of  others 
whose  survey  of  the  field  is  taken  from 
the  outside.  I  am  no  longer  a  partici- 
pant. As  a  private  citizen,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  it  is  idle  at  this  time  to  talb 
of  the  probable  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party.  It  is  apparent, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  there  will  be  sev- 
eral favorite  sons  put  forward  in  the 
nominating  convention.  I  know  all  of 
the  men  who  have  been  mentioned  for 
the  nomination,  and  admire  all  of  them. 
Indiana,  I  am  led  to  believe  from  what  I 
hear,  will  send  a  Fairbanks'  delegation. 
Pennsylvania  will  no  doubt  cast  its  vote 
for  Senator  Knox,  and  Illinois  will  be 
in  line  for  Speaker  Cannon.  By  the  time 
the  delegates  assemble  next  year,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  an  entire  change  in 
the  political  aspect.  A  year  is  a  long 
time,    and    much    may   happen.      It   is    my 


belief  that  public  sentiment  has  not  crys- 
tallized at  this  time  in  favor  of  any 
single  candidate,  and  while  the  pulse  of 
the  people  may  seem  at  this  time  to  beat 
for  some  favorite  candidate,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  old  war  horses  of 
the-  party  will  have  a  great  'leal  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  the  standard 
er." 


"I  am  a  Republican,  and  I  believe  in 
the  present  administration:  but  I  can- 
not join  in  the  belief  held  by  many 
persons  in  my  section  that  the  consti- 
tution as  framed  by  the  convention  of 
Oklahoma  should  be  rejected."  said  E. 
R.  Perry,  of  Tulsa,  Ind.  T..  at  the  Ral- 
eigh. "What  we  need  above  everything 
else  is  Statehood,  and  while  it  may  be 
true  that  the  present  constitution  is 
somewhat  radical,  it  is  no  more  rad- 
ical than  many  utterances  of  public 
men  and  much  legislation  of  the  last 
Congress.  We  have  no  public  school 
system;  we  have  nothing  w-e  should 
have  in  the  way  of  public  utilities,  and 
yet  our  Territory  is  made  up  of  men 
of  education,  and  it  is  no  more  than 
right  that  we  should  be  granted  the 
same  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  We  have  more  peo- 
ple residing  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  to-day  than  a  dozen  other 
States  had  when  they  were  admitted  to 
Statehood.  The  wealth  of  our  country 
is  tremendous,  and  all  we  need  is  a 
good,  stable  government,  with  proper 
laws,  to  make  the  new  State  of  Okla- 
homa one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
Union.  Its  resources  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. This  is  not  a  question  of 
politics;  it  is  a  question  of  patriotism. 
It  is  true  that  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  see  many  changes  in  the  constitution 
as  framed,  but  I  can  unhesitatingly 
vote  for  its  ratification  without  feeling 
that  I  am  stultifying  myself.  Give  us 
Statehood,  and  we  will  prove  in  a  very 
short  time  that  the  peonle  of  Oklahoma 
are  the  equal  of  any  in  this  country  in 
patriotism,  intelligence,  or  in  loftiness 
of   purpose." 
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Vol.  XIII  June,    1907.  No.  8 

By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

In  our  article  of  the  May  number  we  bade  adieu  to  our  readers 
as  we  stood  upon  a  high  elevation,  looking  down  upon  the  oldest' 
city  in  the  world,  at  least  so  far  as  we  know. 

There  are  many  beautiful  spots  in  our  own  beloved  country  tfa&t 
far  surpass  Damascus,  famed  for  its  loveliness,  but  just  as  the 
weary,  thirsty  traveler  welcomes  the  draught  of  cool  water,  so  tfcae 
eyes  that  have  become  tired  of  barren  wastes  take  delight  in  tifee 
appearance  of  a  well  watered  valley,  carpeted  with  verdure,  ami 
offering  to  the  sun-browned  tourist  the  welcome  which  every  shade 
tree  affords  to  those  who  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
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burning  sun.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  entire  surface  of  the 
valley  is  green  with  the  young  shoots  of  wheat  that  are  giving  their 
greeting  to  the  sun. 

Josephus  informs  us  that  Damascus  was  founded  by  Uz,  the 
grandson  of  Shem  and  the  great-grandson  of  Noah,  and  accepts  the 
tradition  that  Abraham  invaded  the  country  from  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  ruled  as  King  of  Damascus.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Abraham  ever  reigned  here,  but  the  best  Biblical  author- 
ities assert  that  the  city  lay  on  his  line  of  migration  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may 
have  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the  neighborhood.  Eliezer,  his 
steward,  and  until  the  birth  of  Isaac  the  heir  to  his  property,  was  a 
Damascus  man,  as  the  Bible  tells  us,  and  we  know  from  the  same 
authority  that  he  fought  King  Chedorlaomer  in  this  country.  Da- 
mascus is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  Mesjid 
Ibrahim,  where  Abraham  erected  an  altar  and  gave  thanks  to  God 
for  his  victory,  is  still  a  sacred  shrine  venerated  by  all  the  many 
sects  in  Syria.  After  the  time  of  Abraham  there  is  no  further 
notice  of  Damascus  in  the  Bible  until  the  reign  of  David,  a  period 
of  nearly  nine  hundred  years,  for  David's  expansion  policy  soon 
brought  him  into  hostile  collision  with  the  people  of  Damascus. 
He  slew  two  and  twenty  thousand  of  them,  "and  the  Syrians  became 
servants  to  David  and  brought  gifts."  Possession  lasted  only  during 
his  lifetime,  for  when  Solomon  came  to  the  throne  the  Damascenes 
threw  off  the  yoke  and  regained  their  independence.  There  was 
continuous  was  between  them  and  Israel,  however,  and  a  great  deal 
of  space  in  the  Bible  is  taken  up  relating  the  bloody  events  that 
occurred. 

Damascus  is  not  a  part  of  the  Holy  Land.    It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
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heritage  of  Israel,  although  it  was  the  goal  of  all  the  great  thorough- 
fares and  the  envy  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  has  seen  the  rise  and 
fall  of  many  empires.  It  was  old  when  Jerusalem  was  founded  and 
it  flourishes  still  when  the  old  cities  of  the  Jews  have  perished. 
During  all  the  successive  civilizations  and  religions  which  have  sup- 
planted each  other  for  four  thousand  years,  the  old  cities  have  re- 
mained intact,  as  if  possessed  of  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth,  per- 
haps because,  as  a  market  and  a  trading  place,  it  is  alike  indispens- 
able to  the  civilization  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the  nomad 
tribes  of  the  interior.  In  its  bazaar  for  more  than  forty  centuries 
the  traders  of  the  East  and  the  traders  of  the  West  have  met  to 
exchange  merchandise.  It  occupies  a  remarkable  site  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  Assyrian  desert,  and  its  preservation  is  a  phenomenon, 
for  the  most  enduring  city  in  the  world  is  entirely  incapable  of 
defense.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  a  great  wall,  a  part  of  which  is 
still  preserved,  but  was  never  much  protection  against  an  enemy. 
Invaders  have  come  one  after  the  other  and  occupied  Damascus  as 
their  own.  Dynasties  have  arisen  and  made  it  their  capital,  erected 
palaces  and  temples  and  embellished  its  dwellings  and  have  passed 
away.  All  the  great  generals  of  Oriental  fame  have  captured  it,  and 
made  it  their  headquarters  and  departed.  More  history  has  been 
written  in  Damascus  than  any  other  place.  It  has  been  a  harbor  of 
refuge  upon  the  desert,  the  earliest  sea  that  mankind  learned  to  nav- 
igate, the  source  of  the  supplies  of  the  Bedouins,  the  terminus  of 
the  voyages  of  the  "fleets  of  the  desert,"  the  market  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  all  the  East. 

Centuries  before  England  had  an  organized  government  or  the 
name  of  Germany  was  known,  Damascus  was  carrying  on  a  profit- 
able trade  with  Peking  and  other  cities  of  China.     Even  before  the 
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time  of  Moses  it  was  visited  by  the  Pharaohs,  who  came  all  the  way 
from  Egypt  to  look  upon  the  wonders  and  grandeur  of  this  great 
commercial  capital.  There  are  objects  in  Damascus  older  than  the 
pyramids,  and  the  secret  of  their  endurance  has  been  their  defense- 
less but  useful  position. 

Damascus  was  one  of  the  cities  that  escaped  the  relentless  fanati- 
cism of  the  crusaders  and  was  afterward  the  capital  of  Saladin, 
whose  tomb  is  just  outside  of  the  famous  mosque  of  Omayyade.  It 
is  sheltered  by  a  charming  little  temple,  occupied  by  a  company  of 
Moslem  monks,  who  are  required  to  maintain  perpetual  prayer  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul.  There  are  many  Catholic  convents  in  which 
perpetual  adoration  is  the  rule,  but  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
this  is  the  only  place  in  all  the  world  of  Islam  where  such  a  practice 
is  observed.  It  is  not,  the  priests  told  me,  because  Saladin  was  such 
a  bad  man  that  they  need  to  pray  perpetually  for  him,  but  it  is  an 
act  of  adoration,  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  paid.  He  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Saracen  warriors,  the  greatest  hero  of  romance 
and  chivalry  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  drove  the  crusaders  from  the 
Holy  Land.  He  was  the  master  of  Syria,  made  Damascus  his 
capital,  surrounded  it  with  new  fortifications,  caused  mosques, 
schools  and  fountains  to  be  built  and  founded  the  first  court  of  justice, 
in  which  he  often  sat  himself.  There  is  no  greater  hero  in  Moslem 
history  or  tradition  except  the  prophet  himself. 

In  this  little  tomb  Saladin's  son  lies  by  his  side.  His  wife  is  buried 
in  one  of  the  ordinary  cemeteries  of  the  city.  The  sarcophagus  of 
She  great  warrior  is  built  of  wood,  covered  with  black  broadcloth 
heavily  embroidered  with  silver,  and  cashmere  shawls  of  exquisite 
texture. 

At  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus  is  a  faded  bouquet  of  flowers, 
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carefully  preserved  under  a  globe  of  glass.  They  were  placed  there 
by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  of  Germany  during  his  visit  to  Damascus  in 
1898,  and  have  remained  there  ever  since.  After  his  departure 
and  return  to  Berlin  he  sent  an  ornamental  wreath  of  silver  gilt  and 
of  elaborate  design  to  replace  the  bouquet,  but  the  monks  in  charge 
of  the  place  would  not  admit  it,  because  among  the  decorations  was 
a  Maltese  cross.  The  disposition  of  the  wreath  was  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration,  until  some  ingenious  person  suggested  that 
they  build  a  little  bay  window  to  the  temple  to  contain  it,  which  was 
done.  That  projection  is  not  on  consecrated  ground;  it  lies  outside 
the  temple,  although  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  building  and  is  divided 
from  the  tomb  only  by  a  partition  of  glass.  But  the  holy  place  was 
preserved  from  profanation  and  due  honor  was  paid  to  the  Kaiser's 
gift. 

Near  the  East  Gate  of  the  City  of  Damascus  are  several  interest- 
ing places  associated  with  Scriptural  history.  A  large  dilapidated 
building,  now  used  as  a  hospital  for  leprosy  and  other  contagious 
diseases,  is  said  to  have  once  been  the  palace  of  Naaman,  the  leper, 
who  was  cured  by  Elisha.  Biblical  students  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  hospital  may  occupy  the  same  site  as  Naaman's  Palace.  It 
is  considered  very  likely  that  more  than  one  structure  has  been 
erected  and  crumbled  upon  those  founadtions,  since  the  great  Syrian 
general  washed  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

A  little  farther  in  the  other  direction  is  a  tower  on  the  wall  known 
as  St..  Paul's  Tower,  for  there,  according  to  tradition,  the  apostle 
was  let  down  through  a  window  in  a  basket,  as  he  informs  us  in  his 
second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  and  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
governor. 

At  the  village  of  Kaukab,  about  six  miles  southwest  of  Damascus, 
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on  the  road  to  Galilee,  may  be  pointed  out  the  place  where  Paul 
received  his  message  from  the  Saviour,  and  was  stricken  blind.  The 
traveler  may  also  visit  the  house  of  Ananias,  to  whom  the  Lord 
appeared  in  a  vision  and  instructed  him  to  "go  into  the  street  which 
is  called  Straight,  and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  for  behold  he  prayeth." 

"The  street  which  is  called  Straight"  still  goes  by  that  name,  and 
is  the  most  important  thoroughfare  in  Damascus.  It  is  much  wider 
than  any  other  street  in  the  city,  although  its  name  is  a  misnomer, 
for  it  has  several  turns.  It  is  now  about  one  hundred  feet  wide  and 
for  a  mile  or  more  is  well  built  up  and  occupied  by  the  best  shops 
in  the  city  outside  of  the  bazaars. 

The  Jewish  quarter  is  on  one  side  of  this  famous  street,  and  the 
Christian  quarter  on  the  other.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  part  of  the  city,  and  all  historians  agree  that  it  has  been  con- 
tinuously occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  from 
the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  at  least.  Several  of  the  syna- 
gogues date  back  to  the  time  of  Paul  and  the  Hebrew  colony  have 
perpetuated  the  language  and  religion,  their  costumes,  manners  and 
customs  without  material  change  to  the  present  day.  Nowhere  in 
the  world,  it  is  claimed,  has  there  been  for  thousands  of  years  so 
little  variation  in  the  mode  of  life  as  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Damas- 
cus, and  if  the  houses  now  occupied  were  not  standing  at  the  time 
of  David,  they  occupy  the  same  sites,  and  in  many  cases  the  same 
foundations,  of  those  that  stood  then. 

Damascus  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  the  population  is  estimated  all  the  way  between  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  five  hundred  thousand.  There  has 
never  been  a  census.    It  is,  however,  much  less  than  formerly.     It 
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is  believed  that  there  were  as  many  as  two  million  population  as  far 
back  as  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  world. 
At  least  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  and  it  is  the 
popular  opinion  that  ten  per  cent  are  Orthodox  Greek,  ten  per 
cent  Jews,  five  per  cent  Greek  Catholics,  seven  or  eight  hundred 
Roman  Catholics,  and  about  one  thousand  Protestants,  mostly  for- 
eigners. There  are  only  two  American  families,  both  missionaries. 
Dr.  Crawford  has  been  living  there  for  forty-four  years,  formerly 
as  the  representative  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
but  of  late  years  working  with  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  to  whom  the 
field  was  surrendered. 

Through  introductions  from  the  American  consul  we  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  inspecting  three  of  the  most  beautiful  residences,  all  of 
which  were  erected  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  and  are  of  the 
very  highest  type  of  Saracenic  architecture.  Two  of  the  houses 
belong  to  Mohammedans,  one  a  pasha  and  the  other  a  merchant, 
and  the  third  was  the  home  of  a  wealthy  Jew  whose  ancestors  had 
lived  there  for  many  generations.  The  exterion  walls  are  of  rough 
mud  without  windows,  and  resemble  ordinary  wall  that  protects 
gardens  in  the  country.  The  entrance  is  through  unpretending 
doors  which  open  into  a  narrow  vestibule  with  a  porter's  lodge 
adjoining,  and  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  porter  no 
one  can  gain  admission  or  leave  the  house.  A  second  door  from  the 
vestibule  opens  upon  a  beautiful  court.  In  some  of  the  houses  it 
was  at  least  sixty  feet  square,  and  in  none  of  them  less  than  thirty. 
The  court  is  paved  with  slabs  of  black  and  white  marble,  with  bor- 
ders of  tessellated  work  in  pretty  patterns  of  Arabic  figures.  In  the 
middle  is  a  fountain  of  carved  marble,  octagonal  in  shape,  and  pro- 
fusely ornamented.    The  walls  rise  two  or  three  feet  above  the  pave- 
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ment ;  the  water  plays  with  considerable  force,  and  fish  of  all  kinds 
are  swimming  about  in  the  basin.  Around  it  flowers  and  plants  in 
pots  are  arranged,  and  each  of  the  courts  contains  several  orange, 
lemon  and  other  fruit  trees,  with  two  rose  bushes,  jessamine  and 
other  vines. 

On  the  sunny  side  of  the  court,  and  facing  the  fountain,  is  a 
large  recess,  with  divans  around  the  three  walls,  with  narghiles, 
cigarettes  and  other  smoking  apparatus  upon  a  center  table.  The 
divans  are  upholstered  in  Damascus  silks  and  above  a  wainscoting 
of  beautiful  blue  Persian  tiles  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  covered 
with  gilded  moldings  in  stucco  of  very  elaborate  design.  This  recess 
is  used  for  a  reception  room  and  occupied  by  the  family  as  a  sitting 
room  during  the  hot  weather.  The  "company  rooms"  open  off  from 
it  through  large  doors,  one  on  either  side,  and  are  fitted  up  in  the 
same  style  and  decorated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  ceilings  are 
frescoed  with  bright  Oriental  colors,  glaring  yellows  and  purples, 
Pompeiian  reds  and  pinks,  blues,  greens  of  barbaric  brightness ;  or 
are  formed  of  slender  trunks  of  poplar  trees,  polished  or  painted  in 
bright  colors  or  gilded.  The  walls  of  the  two  "company  rooms" 
are  covered  with  mirrors  and  gold  stucco  work.  In  one  of  the 
houses  we  visited  the  walls  of  the  drawing  room  were  veneered  with 
little  bits  of  mirrors  of  irregular  shape,  set  into  cement,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  are  gilded. 

Panels  of  tortoise  shell,  mother  of  pearl  and  even  silver  are  not 
uncommon,  an  the  brilliancy  of  the  effect  is  heightened  by  edgings 
and  tracery  of  red.  The  upholstery  is  of  silk  of  brilliant  colors,  and 
wide  divans,  upon  which  the  host  and  the  guests  sat  without  shoes 
with  their  legs  crossed  sipping  their  coffee  and  eating  sweetmeats 
and  gossiping,  were  covered  with  Persian  rugs  of  silk  such  as  would 
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bring  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  New  York  or  Chicago  market. 
The  whole  effect  is  one  of  exceeding  brilliancy,  although  not  en- 
tirely to  our  modern  taste.  It  seemed  tame  and  incongruous  to  find 
"Crown  Jewel"  and  "Columbia"  base  burning  coal  stoves  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture  in  these  gorgeous  apartments.  The  dining  rooms 
are  similar  in  size  and  style,  complications  of  elaborate  decoration, 
costly  materials  and  Oriental  magnificence  and  the  owners  took 
great  pride  in  exhibiting  them.  The  apartments  for  the  use  of  the 
family  and  domestic  purposes,  the  bed  rooms,  kitchens,  baths,  etc., 
are  equally  handsome,  and  beautiful  gardens  are  attached  to  two  of 
the  houses,  which  no  one  would  have  suspected  from  the  outside. 
We  saw  no  books  or  pianos  or  other  musical  instruments,  except  in 
the  Jewish  home,  where  there  seemed  to  be  evidences  of  modern 
taste  and  accomplishments. 

At  the  Mohammedan  houses  we  were  detained  in  the  vestibule 
until  the  ladies  of  the  family  had  retired  to  the  harem  upon  the  sec- 
ond floor,  but  in  the  Jewish  house  we  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  wife,  mother,  daughter  and  sister  of  our  host,  who  seemed  to 
take  great  interest  in  showing  us  around  and  explaining  the  mys- 
teries of  a  Damascus  mansion. 

Next  to  the  Druses  the  Kurds  are  said  to  be  the  most  enterprising 
people  in  Damascus.  Saladin,  the  greatest  of  sultans,  the  greatest 
Saracen  warrior,  who  stands  next  to  Mohammed  in  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  was  a  Kurd. 

In  the  center  of  Damascus  is  a  large  open  square  used  as  a  gen- 
eral public  market  and  a  place  of  assembly  for  all  classes  of  citizens. 
There  is  a  monument  in  the  center,  with  a  large  fountain.  Carriages 
and  saddle  horses,  carts,  camels  and  donkeys  are  standing  nearby 
for  hire,  and  around  the  edge  of  the  square  are  stands  of  itinerant 
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traders,  whose  wares  are  spread  out  before  them  on  the  ground  in 
the  most  inviting  manner  possible.  Back  of  them  are  professional 
letter  writers,  who  may  also  be  found  in  the  courtyards  of  the 
mosques  and  other  places  where  people  are  accustomed  to  congre- 
gate. Each  has  a  desk  under  an  awning  of  straw  matting  or  canvas 
or  in  the  shade  of  the  wall.  He  sits  cross-legged,  with  an  inkhorn 
in  his  girdle  and  a  bunch  of  reeds  or  wooden  pens  before  him.  He 
writes  letters  for  all  sorts  of  customers,  draws  contracts,  prepares 
affidavits  and  papers  and  records  of  various  kinds.  His  services  are 
necessary  because  so  few  of  the  people  can  write  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  are  able  to  sign  their  own  names.  Hence  the 
professional  letter  writer,  like  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  has 
regular  customers,  who  by  necessity  intrusts  him  with  the  secrets  of 
their  business,  and  he  is  a  father  confessor  to  many  Moslem  women 
also,  who  come  to  him  with  their  confidences  and  through  him  send 
messages  of  love  or  hate. 

Oriental  letters  are  always  expressed  in  the  most  courteous  and 
ceremonies  language.  The  letter  writer  who  has  the  best  command 
of  terms  of  compliment  is  the  most  popular,  like  the  lawyer  who 
draws  the  best  contract  or  makes  the  best  impression  before  a  jury. 
Every  letter  must  be  sealed  and  everybody  has  a  seal,  whether  he 
be  able  to  write  or  not.  He  has  his  name  engraved  upon 
a  signet  ring  or  a  pendant  on  his  watch,  or  attached  to  his  purse, 
because  Oriental  etiquette  requires  the  impression  of  a  seal  upon 
every  paper  as  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  An  ordinary  Moslem, 
even  a  workingman,  would  not  recognize  as  genuine,  or  pay  any  at- 
tention to  a  written  communication  that  did  not  bear  a  seal.  It  is  even 
more  essential  than  the  signature.  Hence  there  are  sealmakers 
wherever  professional  letter  writers  are  found. 
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The  River  Abana  comes  into  the  city  with  a  roar  and  a  dash  and 
is  conducted  through  heavy  retaining  walls  to  the  public  square.  But 
when  it  reaches  that  place  it  disappears.  Its  waters  pass  into  pipes 
which  distribute  them  to  various  parts  of  the  city  to  feed  the  foun- 
tains and  the  baths.  After  refreshing  the  inhabitants  the  Abana 
emerges  at  a  hundred  different  points  and  flows  off  through  the  irri- 
gating ditches  to  moisten  the  soil  and  refresh  the  fields.  It  is  a 
curious  way  to  dispose  of  a  river,  but  very  ingenious  and  equally 
useful.  Not  a  drop  of  water  is  wasted. 

In  our  next  article  we  will  give  an  account  of  our  visit  to  the 
great  bazaars,  and  what  is  to  be  seen  along  the  route  of  the  railroad, 
which  has  penetrated  the  country  from  Beirut  to  Damascus. 
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Id  he  MarKlands 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER  18. 

When  Markland  and  his  sister  returned  to  New  York  they  found 
everybody  there  quite  refreshed  and  ready  to  take  up  the  usual  pur- 
suits of  the  busy  life  most  of  them  led ;  the  Carlyles  were  there,  and 
Flo  had  again  ensconsed  herself  in  her  bower,  where  she  immediately 
inaugurated  those  informal  receptions  of  which  we  have  so  often 
spoken.  But  as  October  set  in  Flo  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  fever, 
which  seemed  to  render  her  very  nervous,  and  within  a  few  days 
after  the  first  symptoms  showed  themselves,  little  Flo  could  no 
longer  sit  in  her  chair,  and  was  forced  to  lie  inactive  upon  her  bed. 
The  physician — an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Middleton's — a  Doctor  Cray- 
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ton  by  name,  pronounced  the  trouble  to  be  malarial,  and  enjoined 
quietude  upon  the  girl,  telling  Mrs.  Middleton  that  to  one  of  Flo's 
temperament,  nervous  disorders  might  result  if  she  were  excited 
in  her  present  state.  "If  possible,  Ma'am,  I  think  she  ought  to  be 
removed  to  a  more  remote  part  of  the  house  where  the  general  con- 
fusion will  not  be  apt  to  disturb  her." 

"I  don't  see  how  that  can  be  managed,"  answered  the  mother, 
looking  worried.    "I  have  not  an  unoccupied  room  in  the  house." 

"Ask  someone  to  exchange  rooms,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "it  may 
be  of  great  importance." 

Finding  herself  thus  forced  to  remove  Flo  to  another  room,  the 
good  woman  pondered  for  a  time,  and  finally  determined  to  ask 
Kate  to  give  her  room  to  Flo  and  to  come  downstairs  until  the  little 
invalid  should  recover  from  this  malady.  Flo  expressed  herself 
willing  to  go  if  it  were  thought  best,  admitting  that  the  noises  inci- 
dental to  the  lower  portion  of  a  house  where  there  were  many  people 
passing  in  and  out,  annoyed  and  disturbed  her. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton  to  Kate  on  the  very  evening  the 
doctor  had  urged  the  change,  "will  you  come  with  me  for  a  moment 
to  the  sitting-room?" 

"Yes,"  replied  she,  "is  Flo  worse?"  she  demanded  anxiously. 

"No,  she  is  no  worse,"  answered  the  mother  as  the  two  entered 
the  little  sitting  room.  "I  am  afraid  I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask  of 
you,  my  dear :  the  doctor  wishes  her  to  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  her 
room  is  so  situated  that  this  is  impossible;   so " 

"So  you've  looked  worried  all  day,"  interposed  Kate,  "I  suppose 
because  you  didn't  want  to  ask  me  to  change  rooms  with  her,  when 
you  might  have  known  I  was  anxious  to  do  something  for  the  dear 
and  for  you.     Has  this  been  thought  advisable  before  today?" 
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"No,  dear,"  answered  the  mother,  putting  an  arm  about  Kate. 
"You  won't  mind  then,  will  you?" 

"You  know  I  won't,  the  girl  answered,  kissing  the  worried  face. 

"Let  me  help  to  care  for  her,  will  you?  I  can  be  very  quiet, 
and  I  want  to  do  it.  Every  one  loves  Flo,  I  know,  but  I  have  time, 
and  can  help  you,  may  I  ?  All  during  the  day  when  you  are  so  busy 
let  me  stay  with  her,  and  at  night  sometimes,  too ;  so  that  you  may 
have  some  rest."  And  the  eager  face  spoke  for  the  little  heart  that 
wanted  to  help. 

"Bless  your  warm  little  heart !"  said  Mrs.  Middleton  fondly.  "You 
shall  take  charge  of  her  for  me  during  the  day,  but  at  night,  unless 
a  greater  necessity  arises,  you  shall  take  your  rest,  child,  and  devote 
yourself  to  your  brother ;  I  knew  when  you  came  here  I  should 
find  you  the  gentle  little  thing  you  have  shown  yourself.  Thank 
you ;   I  shall  call  freely  upon  you." 

So  it  came  about  that  on  that  very  evening  Flo  was  gently  carried 
to  the  room  she  had  so  generously  adorned  with  many  of  her  treas- 
ures for  the  stranger,  who  came  to  her  mother's  house  under  such 
sad  circumstances  months  ago.  For  days  Flo  lay  quietly  in  her  new 
chamber,  tenderly  watched  and  tended  by  Kate  and  Rose  Carlyle; 
at  night  Mrs.  Middleton  would  insist  upon  their  going  downstairs, 
and  would  herself  remain  sleeping  in  the  room  with  the  patient  suf- 
ferer. The  doctor  came  every  day,  and  expressed  much  gratification 
at  the  careful  manner  in  which  all  his  instructions  were  carried  out ; 
"we'll  have  her  down  in  her  old  place  before  long  now,"  he  said  at 
the  close  of  the  third  week.  "Good  nursing  and  perfect  rest  and 
quiet  have  done  much  for  her,  Mrs.  Middleton.  You  have  the 
quiet  little  woman  I  find  here  every  morning,  and  our  friend  Mrs. 
Carlyle  to  thank  for  the  change  in  our  little  fairy  here.  The  fever 
is  broken  and  I  dare  say  she  will  be  holding  a  levee  within  the  next 
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week,  in  her  own  pretty  bower." 

"Oh !  I  know  all  about  what  this  little  woman  can  do,"  answered 
Mrs.  Middleton,  smoothing  Kate's  hair.  I  heard  her  the  other  day, 
when  poor  Mr.  Shipley  forgot  and  came  upstairs  whistling,  I  think 
really  for  joy  because  I  had  told  him  Flo  was  better,  come  out  into 
the  hall  and  administer  such  a  stern  rebuke  that  the  poor  fellow 
came  down  again,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  detected  in  some 
criminal  act,  of  which  he  felt  ashamed." 

"Good!"  said  the  doctor  laughing,  while  Kate  turned  red,  and 
protested  that  she  had  not  intended  to  be  cross  and  declared  her 
intention  to  make  amends  to  Shipley  at  the  first  opportunity  she 
could  find.  Mrs.  Middleton  assured  her  it  was  unnecessary,  telling 
her  that  Shipley  now  laughed  heartily  over  the  occurrence,  declar- 
ing that  Flo  wouldn't  be  troubled  while  she  retained  her  present 
nurse. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  October  Shipley  was  sent  by  the  firm  on 
a  mission  to  a  neighboring  town,  which  would  keep  him  absent  two 
or  three  days ;  and,  being  very  much  better,  Flo  had  asked  to  be 
taken  up  and  allowed  to  say  good-bye  to  her  best  and  dearest  friend. 
Her  request  had  been  made  in  the  morning  to  the  doctor,  who  read- 
ily consented,  and  so  Jef  carried  her  chair  and  Kate  and  Rose  Car- 
lyle  dressed  her  prettily,  and  Shipley  came  in  to  say  good-bye. 

"You'll  be  down  in  the  old  place  when  I  return,  Flo ;"  said  Shipley. 
"You  look  well  again  now,  and  quite  like  your  old  self." 

"I  am  better,"  she  answered.  "I'll  be  down  to  thank  everyone 
for  being  so  good  to  me  while  I  have  been  up  here:  you  and  the 
Carlyles  and  Mr.  Markland  and  all  the  rest.  I  declare,  every  vase 
I  possess  is  filled  with  flowers,  and  if  I  were'to  eat  all  the  nice  things 
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you  people  send  me,  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  get  down  again." 

"Then  don't  try  it,  Flo,"  answered  Shipley,  rising.  "Good-bye, 
and  be  sure  I  find  the  fairy  in  her  bower  when  I  return."  She  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  said  laughingly:  "She  will  be  there  to  welcome 
her  faithful  squire  who  shall  push  her  on  a  grand  tour  of  inspection 
over  the  old  place."  And  thus  these  two,  so  fondly  attached  by  ties 
of  friendship  sacred  and  beautiful  to  think  upon,  clasped  hands  and 
parted. 

Flo  also  insisted  upon  seeing  old  Mr.  Stickney,  who  had  regularly 
twice  a  day  during  the  whole  time  she  lay  ill,  climbed  the  long 
flights  of  stairs  to  ask  how  she  did  and  to  leave  with  Kate  some 
little  remembrance  that  he  had  brought  her.  The  old  gentleman 
came  in  and  spoke  cheerfully  and  shook  her  little  hand  kindly,  tell- 
ing her  he  would  be  sure  to  attend  her  first  reception.  "No,  no,  Miss 
Kate,  I'll  not  sit  down,  thank  you ;  I'm  glad  our  little  friend  here 
is  better,  and  I  won't  stop  here  and  tire  her  out  tonight." 

Flo  then  wanted  to  have  Harry  and  Mr.  Carlyle  in  too  but  upon 
this  Kate,  seconded  by  Rose,  put  a  veto,  telling  her  they  would  tell 
the  gentlemen  of  her  wish,  and  assuring  her  that  both  Carlyle  and 
Markland  would  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

Gorham  called  on  this  night,  as  he  did  regularly  now  at  least 
twice  in  each  week,  and  Kate  kissed  Flo  tenderly  as  she  went  to 
make  her  toilet  before  going  down  to  the  parlor. 

Mrs.  Middleton  was  of  course  delighted  with  the  progress  Flo 
had  made,  and  she  retired  that  night  a  very  happy  and  grateful 
mother.  Gorham,  who  had  not  yet  met  the  little  fairy  of  Middleton 
House,  as  Markland  always  called  her  when  speaking  of  her  to 
others,  had  faithfully  asked  about  her,  and  congratulated  Mrs.  Mid- 
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dleton  warmly  upon  her  daughter's  convalescence. 

Shortly  before  midnight  on  this  fatal  night,  the  wind  began  to 
blow  furiously,  making  a  dismal  moaning  sound  among  the  chim- 
neys and  causing  the  electric  wires  to  give  forth  a  monotonous 
sound  which,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  seemed  persistently  loud 
and  uncanny.  Sleep,  however,  came  refreshingly  to  the  tired  little 
invalid  and  her  mother ;  the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  too,  found 
it  possible  to  sleep,  and  the  wind  howled  on  unheeded  by  them. 

About  two  o'clock  one  of  the  servants  was  awakened  by  a  kind  of 
suffocating  sensation,  and  rushing  out  upon  the  hall,  the  frightened 
creature  discovered  that  fire  was  raging  already  in  the  house.  The 
alarm  was  given ;  frantic  men  and  women  hurried  hither  and  thither, 
blinded  by  the  smoke  and  appalled  by  the  now  leaping  and  roaring 
flames.  Markland  springing  from  his  bed,  rushed  quickly  down 
to  his  sister,  whom  he  found  standing  in  her  room,  powerless,  with 
all  the  life  apparently  frightened  out  of  her.  Seizing  a  blanket 
and  throwing  it  hurriedly  about  her,  Harry  ran  down  with  her 
in  his  arms.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  guests  of  the  upper  floor 
were  men,  and  they  ran  down  the  stairway  which  was  not  yet  burn- 
ing, though  a  blinding,  suffocating  smoke  rendered  them  weak  and 
stupefied  when  they  reached  the  street  below.  Carlyle  had  not 
wakened  with  the  first  alarm  nor  had  his  wife,  and  when  they  were 
finally  aroused  by  the  din  and  outcries,  their  apartments  were  envel- 
oped in  a  dense  smoke  and  flames  leaped  furiously  toward  the  stair- 
way outside  their  door.  Frantic  now,  Carlyle  leaped  to  the  door, 
but  the  flames  seemed  to  hem  him  in ;  he  had  still  presence  of  mind, 
however,  to  realize  that  his  only  hope  was  in  one  desperate  rush. 
Seconds  were  valuable  now ;  taking  his  wife — who  had  by  this  time 
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fainted  away — in  his  arms,  he  dashed  out,  made  blindly  for  the 
stairway  which  was  fast  becoming  impassable,  and,  staggering  and 
choking,  scorched  and  sickening,  and  holding  his  wife  close,  he 
reached  the  lower  floor,  where  Markland,  who  had  placed  Kate  in 
a  neighboring  house,  seized  Rose  from  his  arms  and  bore  her  off  to 
the  same  house  where  he  had  left  Kate,  while  another  guest  almost 
carried  her  fainting  and  exhausted  husband  to  the  same  place.  The 
fire  department  had  now  responded,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
building  was  beyond  all  saving,  and  orders  were  given  forbidding 
any  to  enter  the  burning  mass.  It  was  stated  that  all  the  occupants 
of  the  house  were  out  and  efforts  made  were  simply  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  spreading.  Markland  suddenly  exclaimed  as  he  came  out, 
after  depositing  Rose  Carlyle,  "My  God !  Flo  Middleton  and  her 
mother!"  rushing  frantically  to  the  door  of  the  flaming  furnace.  A 
hand  was  laid  upon  him.  "Back!"  cried  the  officer,  "are  you  mad?" 
"Have  a  ladder  up  front!"  he  answered,  and  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind  he  passed  within  what  seemed  a  gulf  of  roaring,  leaping, 
hungry  flame.  "For  God's  sake !  a  ladder  to  the  front !"  rang  out 
on  the  midnight  air.  "He  has  gone  to  rescue  Flo,"  cried  one  of  the 
guests.  "Great  God !  he  and  they  are  lost !  No  man  can  come  out 
of  that  place  alive,"  said  the  officer  who  had  tried  to  prevent  his 
entrance.  By  this  time  Carlyle  had  come  out,  and  they  told  him 
Markland  had  entered  the  building. 

"The  room  is  on  the  third  floor  in  the  back  of  the  house,"  ex- 
claimed he.  "There  are  two  women  in  there :  one  a  helpless  invalid. 
O  God,  I  must  help  him."  But  they  thrust  him  back.  Hard,  stern 
faces  grew  soft,  and  men  of  iron  will  were  now  alert  and  active. 
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Ladders  were  mounted  now;  men  were  ready,  and  went  up  while 
the  licking,  hungry,  cruel  flames  leaped  higher  and  fiercer,  as  if 
hastening  to  consume  the  prey  they  enveloped.  Oh  !  quick  with  the 
ladder !  He  is  at  the  window,  quick !  My  God !  they  are  lost !" 
cried  some.  "No,  no,  there  is  Markland,  and  oh!  he  has  the  girl!" 
cried  Carlyle.  Up  like  a  flash  the  undaunted  fireman  rushed.  "They 
have  her !  they  have  her !  Thank  God,  they  will  bring  her  safely 
off!"  cried  the  crowd.  Slowly  and  carefully  down  the  ladder  she 
was  brought.  What  recked  the  brawny  arms  that  bore  her  of  scorch 
and  burns?  Perhaps  he  knew  not  of  them;  he  was  doing  what 
thousands  of  his  fellows  had  done  and  still  do ;  his  honest  heart 
was  in  his  work,  the  work  of  saving  human  life.  Tenderly  as  a 
mother  he  gave  the  senseless  little  cripple  into  the  arms  waiting  to 
receive  her.  "Where  is  Markland?"  cried  Carlyle.  "Gone  in  back 
again,  responded  the  fireman,  "he  is  as  good  as  dead."  And  the 
strong  fellow  turned  sick  and  staggered  back  toward  the  ladder. 
"Take  her  in,"  said  Carlyle  to  a  bystander,  who  instantly  bore  her 
in  where  Kate  had  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  assist  in  caring  for 
her. 

"They've  reached  him!"  shouted  the  anxious  crowd  outside. 

"Stand  ready  there  below!"  came  down  from  the  ladder.  "Give 
her  to  me,"  called  the  man  on  the  ladder.  And  again  he  came  slowly 
down,  bearing  a  still,  white  form  in  his  arms  again.  Arms  were 
stretched  out,  and  the  mother  was  borne  in  to  where  her  child  lay 
unconscious  of  the  terrors  now  outside. 

The  people  of  the  house  in  which  the  women  had  been  placed, 
were  now  at  work.  A  physician  was  brought  by  someone.  The 
fight  outside  was  waged  hotter,  fiercer  than  ever ;  another  man  was 
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on  the  ladder ;  timbers  were  crashing  within.  Quick,  men,  quick, 
if  Markland  and  your  comrades  within  are  to  be  saved.  "They  have 
another,  it  is  Markland !  God !  the  man  will  fall  with  him !"  cried 
one.    "No,  he  will  make  it ;   be  quiet !"  returned  another. 

Down  to  the  outstretched  arms  they  bore  him.  "Too  late!" 
gasped  the  man  who  held  him.  "It's  all  over  with  him."  And 
releasing  his  grasp  upon  Markland,  the  man  fell  sick  and  exhausted 
to  the  earth. 

"Not  in  there,  my  God !  not  in  there !"  cried  Carlyle,  as  they 
were  bearing  Markland  into  the  house  where  his  sister  was,  even 
then,  asking  for  him.  Bring  a  doctor ;  oh !  he  may  not  be  dead. 
His  sister  is  in  that  house." 

Then  someone  went  in  and  brought  out  the  doctor  from  the  house. 

"Give  him  air,"  said  the  doctor,  bending  over  him ;   "keep  back." 

The  others  were  readily  gotten  from  the  building  they  had  entered, 
from  the  front,  and  though  scorched  and  almost  blinded,  they  could 
still  come  down  the  ladder  assisted  by  those  outside.  Rose  Carlyle 
was  now  revived,  and  asking  for  her  husband,  while  Kate  was 
growing  frantic  in  her  anxiety  to  see  her  brother.  Carlyle  was 
called,  and  going  in  he  bade  Rose  be  patient  for  a  few  minutes ;  and 
told  Kate  Harry  could  not  come  to  her.  "Wait  five  minutes ;  I  will 
come  back,"  he  said.  "Harry  is  hurt!"  said  Kate,  "take  me  to  him." 
And  srje  started  toward  the  door. 

"Kate,  in  God's  name,  stay  where  you  are!"  cried  Carlyle,  drawing 
her  back.  "I  will  bring  him  to  you  soon.  He  is  hurt,  and  must 
not  be  disturbed.  He  saved  both  of  them  (pointing  to  Flo  and  her 
mother.)  Be  brave  and  stay  within  ;  help  with  Flo.  Til  bring  the 
truth  about  Harry  at  once." 
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"I  will  wait,"  said  Kate,  trembling  violently,  "be  quick."  He 
hastened  out.     "Will  he  die?"  he  demanded  hoarsely  of  the  doctor. 

"No,  I  think  not;  his  burns  are  not  dangerous.  The  ambulance 
has  been  called,  and  he  will  be  taken  to  the  hospital  where  they  can 
revive  and  treat  him." 

"He  will  live  then?"  asked  Carlyle,  "you  are  sure?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "he  is  regaining  consciousness  now ;  and 
here  is  the  ambulance." 

"Thank  God !"  said  Carlyle,  and  leaving  them  to  lift  Harry  into 
the  wagon,  he  returned  Kate  and  the  others. 

"Where  is  he?"  demanded  Kate.  Carlyle  took  one  of  her  icy 
hands  in  his,  while  his  wife,  now  almost  recovered,  took  the  other. 

"Kate,  Harry  is  hurt,  but  in  no  danger;  they  have  taken  him 
away  where  he  can  be  cared  for.  Be  as  brave  a  woman  as  he  has 
been  a  man  this  dreadful  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  will  take  you 
to  him." 

"Do  not  deceive  me,"  she  pleaded,  "tell  me  the  truth ;  oh,  in  pity, 
tell  me  the  truth!"  And  a  cry  of  anguish  burst  from  her  as  she 
leaned  heavily  against  him. 

"That  is  the  truth.  Doctor,  tell  her  it  is  all  right ;  she  is  his 
sister/'  said  Carlyle  eagerly,  appealing  to  the  doctor  as  he  re-entered 
the  house. 

"Your  brother  spoke  as  we  lifted  him  into  the  ambulance.  He 
called  your  name,  my  girl,  and  I  give  you  my  word,  he  is  in  no 
danger.  His  life  was  freely  risked  to  save  others.  We  will  see 
him  tomorrow.  Be  calm  now ;  for  those  he  has  rescued  need  me. 
You  must  go  to  bed. 

"No,"  said  Kate  firmly,  "I  will  help  here."    And  she  walked  over 
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to  where  Flo  and  her  mother  lay. 

"Flo,  dear  little  Flo,"  she  called  softly,  "it  is  Kate.  You  are  safe, 
Mrs.  Middleton,  you  are  both  safe ;   and  Harry,  too." 

In  a  short  time  the  medical  man  had  succeeded  in  restoring  both 
the  mother  and  daughter  to  consciousness.  Mrs.  Middleton  had 
received  some  slight  burns,  having  been  left  longer  in  the  back  of 
the  house  than  Flo  who,  though  now  dreadfully  shattered  by  the 
terrible  ordeal,  had  not  even  a  scorch. 

The  fight  against  the  fire  fiend  had  been  persistently  kept  up,  and 
with  even  better  result  than  had  at  first  seemed  possible ;  the  firemen 
not  engaged  in  the  rescuing  of  Markland  and  the  two  he  had  gone 
to  save,  worked  as  only  such  men  can  with  axe  and  hose,  and  in 
spite  of  the  wind  that  blew  furiously,  they  succeeded  in  confining 
the  fire  within  the  one  building,  and  by  the  time  the  rescuing  firemen 
were  assisted  to  descend  the  ladders,  the  flames  were  fast  yielding  to 
the  iron  will  of  the  brave  fellows  who  fought  them. 

Long  as  it  has  taken  to  relate  what  happened  on  this  dreadful 
night,  the  time  actually  required  to  accomplish  the  rescue  had  been 
but  short.  Markland  had  received  most  of  his  burns  while  fighting 
his  way  into  the  burning  building,  and  as  we  have  stated,  the  fire- 
men who  had  entered  to  assist  him,  having  done  so  by  means  of 
ladders  and  thus  avoiding  the  flames  which  enveloped  the  lower 
floors,  were  practically  unharmed.  Their  active  co-operation  in  the 
face  of  great  and  apparent  danger,  had  really  saved  the  lives  of  both 
Markland  and  Mrs.  Middleton ;  for  by  the  time  Flo  had  been  taken 
from  his  arms  and  he  had  returned  for  the  mother,  Harry's  strength 
was  exhausted  and  he  must  inevitably  have  perished  with  the  mother 
in  the  burning  building  had  not  the  strong  arms  of  these  brave 
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fellows  borne  them  both  off  in  safety.  The  conduct  of  these  men, 
unknown  save  as  the  paid  safeguards  against  the  terrible  destroyer 
that  so  often  comes  in  rapid,  furious  rage  to  wreck  and  to  destroy 
the  lives  and  homes  of  its  victims,  was  but  a  repetition  of  what 
occurs  again  and  again  where  human  beings  are  in  jeopardy.  Not 
one  of  the  three  who  entered  at  that  window  stopped  to  count  the 
possible  fate  that  might  await  him.  A  brave  man  and  one  helpless 
woman  were  within ;  that  was  enough.  To  save  them  was  their 
only  thought.  How  often  have  these  men,  not  men  of  mark  as  we 
are  want  to  estimate  our  fellow  creatures,  dared  even  to  die  in  their 
heroic  efforts  to  reclaim  another  from  the  fire  fiend's  dread  embrace  ? 
Think  you  that  mere  hirelings,  unmoved  by  higher  motives  than  the 
wage  they  earn,  would  freely  face  such  dangers,  when  in  many 
instances  they  are  even  admonished  not  to  do  it  ?  No.  Beneath  the 
rough  exterior  lies  that  something  grand  we  do  not  understand,  that 
something  high  and  noble  in  mankind  which  danger  to  his  fellow 
man  calls  forth. 

Nothing  of  value  could  be  saved  from  the  building;  the  fire  had 
gained  too  rapidly  before  it  was  discovered  for  this.  Clothing  had 
been  brought  by  willing  hands  from  neighboring  houses,  for  Kate 
and  the  others  who  had  been  hurried  out  of  the  glowing  furnace, 
and  all  that  could  be  done  to  render  them  comfortable  was  heartily, 
eagerly  done. 

Carlyle  and  his  wife  soon  saw  that  Kate  Markland  was  truly  the 
brave  little  soul  they  believed  her.  Attired  now  in  such  dress  as 
could  be  provided  for  her,  she  devoted  herself  to  Flo  and  her  mother. 
Flo  asked  for  Harry,  and  Kate  with  a  brave  smile  on  her  face  re- 
plied : 
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"Flo,  dear,  he  is  safe ;  they  are  caring  for  him  elsewhere.  You 
see  I  am  content  to  remain  with  you.  If  Harry  were  not  safe,  you 
know,  I  should  not  be  here." 

Mrs.  Middleton  reached  out  a  hand,  which  Kate  took  in  hers. 
"Where  have  they  taken  him?"  she  whispered. 

Kate  gently  told  her,  and  the  doctor  added  some  reassuring  words. 

"God  bless  and  keep  the  boy,"  murmured  the  mother,  "and  requite 
him  for  this  act." 

As  soon  as  the  day  dawned  Carlyle,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
physician  who  had  remained  with  the  mother  and  daughter  through 
the  dark  night,  hastened  away  to  Doctor  Crayton,  explaining  briefly 
to  the  attending  physician  that  Flo  was  then  under  treatment,  and 
that  it  would  be  best  to  have  Crayton  see  her  at  once.  This  the  doc- 
tor said  was  surely  wise,  and,  leaving  some  directions  with  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  the  tired  physician  went  out  with  her  husband. 

Dr.  Crayton  heard  the  news  with  great  uneasiness  and  alarm,  and 
immediately  set  out  with  Carlyle,  reaching  the  scene  of  the  disaster 
in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time,  though  it  doubtless  seemed  long 
to  those  who  anxiously  awaited  his  coming.  On  their  way  Carlyle 
related  the  circumstances  attending  the  rescue,  telling  of  Markland's 
removal  to  a  hospital  and  of  the  brave  resignation  and  fortitude  of 
his  sister. 

Arriving  at  the  house  Dr.  Crayton,  after  examining  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  mother  and  daughter,  which  was  better  than  he  had 
dared  to  hope  for,  seized  Kate  Markland  by  the  hand,  saying  almost 
sternly : 

"Child,  why  have  they  not  put  you  to  bed?  Can't  you  see  she's 
ill,  Mr.  Carlyle?"  he  demanded.     "Is  there  any  place  here  where 
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she  can  be  quiet?" 

"I  am  not  ill ;"  she  answered,  "I  have  been  dreadfully  frightened, 
but  indeed  I  am  not  ill." 

"Pluck!"  exclaimed  the  good  doctor,  "pluck,  by  George,  pluck 
versus  nature.  Sit  down  here  then,  and  let's  have  a  good  look  at 
you." 

He  felt  the  pulse  while  her  hand  trembled  in  spite  of  her.  "It 
won't  keep  still,  I  know,  but  I  am  cold,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him. 

"Here,  Carlyle,  you  get  a  carriage;  I'll  have  no  nonsense.  I'll 
take  the  three  of  'em  to  my  house  for  the  present." 

"I  am  going  to  him  this  morning,"  said  Kate  firmly. 

"Blesss  you,  of  course  you  are,  child,"  he  answered  kindly. 
"When  I've  bolstered  you  up  a  little  I'll  take  you  myself;  will  that 
do?" 

The  carriage  came,  and  the  doctor  himself  carried  Flo  out,  and 
arranged  her  comfortably  while  Mrs.  Middleton,  who  was  now  much 
relieved,  walked  feebly  between  Rose  and  her  husband. 

"I  can  furnish  breakfast  for  you  and  your  wife,"  said  the  doctor 
to  Carlyle,  "if  you  will  get  a  conveyance  and  come ;  in  fact  I  think 
you'd  better,  for  both  of  you  look  as  though  the  sight  of  a  doctor's 
house  would  do  you  good.  Follow  us.  I  shall  expect  you."  And 
getting  up  with  the  driver  on  the  box,  the  doctor  and  his  party  drove 
off,  while  Carlyle,  nothing  loath,  took  another  carriage  and,  putting 
his  wife  into  it  with  tender  care  and  seating  himself  beside  her, 
ordered  the  driver  to  take  them  to  Dr.  Crayton's  house. 

"Oh,  Dick,  it  was  all  so  terrible!"  moaned  poor  Rose,  clinging 
affectionately  to  him,  as  they  rolled  rapidly  along,  "I  am  so  helpless 
and  so  frightened  I  can't  help  anybody."    And  she  cried  as  though 
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her  tender  heart  would  break. 

"Why  Rose,  there's  nobody  to  help  now,  dear ;  don't  excite  your- 
self.    Everyone  is  safe,  and  we  mustn't  get  dispirited." 

"I  want  to  see  Harry,  and  I  ought  to  go  with  Kate  this  morning; 
but  I  shall  cry  and  sicken  if  he  is  dreadfully  hurt.  I  can't  help  it, 
Dick ;   I  can't  see  things  like  that  and  control  myself." 

"Don't  go  today,  Rose ;  wait  until  tomorrow ;  you  stay  with  Flo 
while  Kate  goes.  You  can  help  in  that  way,  and  Harry  will  under- 
stand." 

By  the  time  their  carriage  reached  its  destination  Rose  was  really 
quite  calm.  On  entering  the  doctor's  house  they  were  met  by  his 
wife,  who  immediately  took  Rose  to  her  own  room,  where  she  had 
her  refresh  herself,  and  insisted  upon  putting  more  suitable  wear- 
ing apparel  upon  the  plump  little  woman,  than  that  which  she  now 
wore.  "Now  then,  you  look  better,"  said  the  good  woman,  "come 
and  let  your  husband  see  you." 

Contrary  to  all  their  fears  the  little  fairy  of  Middleton  House 
exhibited  a  courage  and  fortitude  which,  in  view  of  the  nervous 
disorder  from  which  she  was  really  not  fully  recovered  when  the 
terrible  catastrophe  came,  puzzled  everyone,  the  good  doctor  par- 
ticularly. "There  are  a  few  things  we  doctors  don't  understand," 
he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "Don't  you  know,  Flo,  you  ought  to  be 
hysterical  and  a  thousand  other  things  besides?  What's  to  become 
of  us  doctors  if  people  won't  do  as  we  expect  them  to?" 

Carlyle  went  off  to  Radcliffe's  as  soon  as  it  was  thought  likely 
that  gentleman  would  be  in  his  office.  Arriving  there  he  was  ushered 
in  by  old  Joe,  and  found  Radcliffe  at  his  desk.  As  briefly  as  possible 
the  occurrences  of  the  night  before  were  related  by  Carlyle. 
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"I  knew  it,  sir,"  cried  Radcliffe,  jumping  from  his  chair,  "I  knew 
there  was  good  stuff  in  Markland.  Joe,  here !  get  me  a  cab !  Hurry 
up!  I'll  go  at  once  to  see  him.  How's  his  poor  sister?  God  above! 
what  a  terrible  thing!"  And  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in 
great  excitement.  Then,  going  to  the  stenographer  who  had  heard 
all,  and  stood  pale  and  motionless  in  the  doorway,  he  said : 

"I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can ;  go  sit  down  and  I'll  tell  Joe  to  come 
to  you." 

"Go  to  him  and  to  her ;  they  need  you,  sir.  I  wish  that  I  might 
help,  but  all  I  can  do  is  to  pity  and  pray  for  them." 

"Of  course,  my  dear,  do  that!"  exclaimed  Radcliffe  excitedly, 
"anything  at  all !  Here's  the  cab.  Joe,  stay  in  here  until  I  return, 
and  you,  sir,"  he  continued  addressing  Carlyle,  "will  you  ride  with 
me?" 

Carlyle  said  he  would,  and  they  went  off  at  a  rapid  rate.  When 
they  reached  the  hospital  they  were  at  first  refused  permission  to 
see  Markland,  but  on  Radcliffe's  announcing  himself  as  his  em- 
ployer, they  were  admitted. 

Though  frightfully  burned  about  the  face  and  arms,  and  suffering 
great  pain,  Markland  was  perfectly  conscious,  and  smiled  as  the 
two  men  entered. 

"Harry,"  said  Radcliffe,  going  over  to  him  and  turning  pale  at 
the  bandaged  sight  he  saw,  "Harry,  my  boy,  are  you  in  much  pain?" 

"Not  so  much  now.  I  think,  sir,  it  might  have  been  worse;  I 
should  not  be  here  at  all  but  for  the  brave  fellows  that  helped  me. 
I  want  people  to  remember  that  I  couldn't  have  saved  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton  but  for  them." 

"Where  is  Kate?"  he  asked,  and  Carlyle  told  him  all  that  had  been 
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done.  He  smiled  when  told  that  Flo  was  not  even  scorched  and 
that  she  was  showing  such  wonderful  endurance,  and  seemed  de- 
lighted with  the  account  of  Kate's  conduct.  When  told  that  Mrs. 
Middleton's  burns  were  slight,  and  that  none  of  the  firemen  who 
had  entered  to  help  him,  were  hurt,  he  said  quietly :  "Thank  God ! 
I  am  satisfied  then,  and  I  won't  stay  long  on  my  back." 

"Do  you  want  to  see  Kate  ?"  asked  the  merchant,  much  affected. 

"That  must  rest  with  Dr.  Cray  ton.  I  want  her,  but  he  will  know 
best  whether  she  should  come." 

Then  Carlyle  told  him  that  Crayton  had  promised  to  bring  her, 
and  that  he  might  expect  them  during  the  morning. 

It  was  strange  how  the  noisy  and  often  brusk  merchant  was  so 
subdued  and  gentle.  His  eyes  filled  again  and  again,  and  now  he 
could  endure  the  sight  of  his  suffering  clerk  no  longer;  he  there- 
fore pleaded  the  necessity  of  returning  to  his  office,  promising  to 
return  in  the  evening,  and  withdrew. 

"Can  he  be  removed  at  once  into  a  private  room?"  asked  he  of 
the  physician  in  attendances  he  went  down  from  the  ward  in  which 
Harry  lay. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  physician. 

"Then  will  you  see  it  done  right  away,  Doctor,  before  his  sister 
comes ;  and  mark  me,  spare  no  expense.  Let  him  have  the  best  of 
everything,  and  look  to  Radcliffe  &  Co.  for  a  settlement." 

Harry  was  accordingly  removed  to  a  room  where  he  could  receive 
his  sister  in  private,  and  Carlyle,  after  seeing  this  done,  went  off  to 
notify  his  own  employers  of  what  had  occurred. 

Kate,  yielding  to  Dr.  Crayton's  orders,  retired  to  rest  for  three 
or  four  hours,  taking  some  soothing  powder  which  he  told  her  would 
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keep  her  quiet  if  it  did  not  induce  sleep. 

It  was  almost  noon  and  Kate  was  growing  anxious  and  impatient, 
when  the  doctor,  having  made  his  usual  morning  calls,  returned  and 
told  Kate  that  he  was  ready  to  take  her. 

"I  have  learned  by  telephone,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor  as  they 
drove  to  the  hospital,  "that  you  brother's  burns  show  pretty  plainly, 
but  they  are  not  in  any  sense  dangerous.  I  tell  you  because  I  want 
you  to  go  prepared."  1 

"Do  you  think  he  suffers  great  pain?"  asked  Kate. 
"I  can't  say,  but  I  am  afraid  he  does,"  he  answered  honestly. 
Kate  shuddered  a  little,  and  then  said,  as  they  reached  the  place :   "I 
will  be  firm,  Dr.  Crayton,  for  his  sake." 

Harry  was  lying  quiet  and  in  less  pain  when  Kate  and  Dr.  Crayton 
entered  his  room.  The  girl  went  gently  to  him,  and  with  a  light, 
more  heavenly  than  of  earth,  illumining  her  lovely  face,  she  bent 
down  and  kissed  him.  "I  am  proud,  dear,  so  proud  of  you,"  she  said 
softly,  touching  the  bandages  with  her  little  hands.  "I  can't  tell  you 
all  I  have  suffered,  Harry,  thinking  of  you  here  in  pain  and  I  not 
with  you  ;  but  they  would  not  let  me  come."  And  again,  with  gentle 
lips,  she  kissed  the  charred  face  on  the  pillow. 

"I  did  want  you,"  he  answered,  trying  to  draw  her  to  him  and 
finding  it  impossible  because  of  the  painful  burns  and  the  bandages 
about  his  arms,  "but  they  were  right,  Kate,  to  keep  you  from  me 
until  you  could  safely  bear  to  see  me.  (Then  to  Dr.  Crayton,  who 
stood  apart)  :  You  have  cared  for  her,  Doctor,  I  thank  you.  She's 
a  brave  little  girl,  isn't  she?" 

"Pluck,  my  boy,  runs  in  your  family."  replied  the  doctor.  "I 
believe  I  have  never  seen  it  more  beautifully  displayed  than  by  you 
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and  your  sister.  As  a  man,  sir,  I  congratulate  you,  and  as  an  old 
friend  of  those  you  have  rescued  from  a  dreadful  fate  I  thank  you." 
And  the  warmth  with  which  he  said  it  brought  a  glow  of  pardonable 
pride  into  the  sister's  face. 

Of  the  days  that  followed  immediately  upon  this  disaster,  we  can 
say  very  little.  Shipley  returned  and  was  shocked  to  find  what  was 
once  Middleton  House  a  blackened  mass.  His  meeting  with  Flo 
was  most  touching,  the  big  fellow  crying  like  a  baby  as  she  told 
him  of  the  terrors  of  that  night  and  of  the  rescue  Markland  had 
effected,  while  her  mother  sobbed  out  her  gratitude  with  her  daugh- 
ter. "He  is  getting  well.  Oh,  think !  they  will  bring  him  away  very 
soon,  and  I  am  to  see  him !"  exclaimed  Flo. 

The  Carlyles  found  lodgings  for  themselves  and  Kate,  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton and  Flo  remaining  with  Dr.  Crayton  for  the  present.  Shipley 
took  a  room  close  by,  and  in  three  or  four  days  after,  the  bookkeeper 
returned,  Markland  was  discharged  from  the  hospital.  He  bore 
marks  that  told  of  his  painful  burns,  and  was  still  weak  and  very 
nervous.  Gorham  had  come  to  Kate  on  the  very  evening  after  the 
fire,  and  had  been  devoted  to  her  brother  during  his  brief  detention 
in  the  hospital.  Mr.  Radcliffe  came  once  each  day  to  see  him,  and 
old  Joe  came  once,  bringing  some  delicate  jellies  from  Alice  Over- 
ton, and  when  he  saw  Harry  he  exclaimed : 

"Radcliffe  is  proud  o'  you,  sir.  We're  hopin'  soon  to  see  you 
back  again."  ' 

Shipley,  of  course,  visited  the  hospital  immediately  upon  his  re- 
turn, and  the  meeting  between  the  two  was  characteristic. 

"God,  man!''  exclaimed  the  bookkeeper,  "you've  done  a  grand 
thing:."  i 
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"Kept  you  from  getting  burnec^  I  supposed?"  replied  Markland 
laughing. 

"I  wasn't  there,  man,"  said  the  bookkeeper. 

"Well,  if  you  had  been  we  wouldn't  all  have  left  the  house  in  the 
first  place  without  her;  if  I  hadn't  rushed  out  so  fast  I  could  have 
done  the  thing  easily." 

"Oh,  well,  she's  safe,  and  her  mother,  too;  and  nobody  doubts 
who  is  to  thank  for  it." 

When  Harry  did  come  to  see  Flo  and  her  mother  the  girl  looked 
into  his  face,  and  taking  his  scarred  hand  she  said : 

"You  know  I  thank  you.  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  feel,  but  you 
will  understand."  And  she  caressed  the  scarred  hands  and  told  him 
how  she  had  dreaded  to  see  him,  and  touched  the  scars  on  his  face 
gently  as  if  she  feared  to  hurt  him.  When  Mrs.  Middleton  came  in 
she  kissed  him  and  said  quietly : 

"Harry,  I  owe  that  precious  life  there  and  my  own  to  you.  Thank 
you,  and  take  a  mother's  kiss  and  a  mother's  blessing.  It  is  all  I 
can  offer  for  your  heroic  kindness.  God  knows  how  from  my  heart 
I  thank  you." 

Shipley  at  once  put  his  big  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  took  full 
charge  of  Mrs.  Middleton's  affairs.  Such  insurance  as  she  had  on 
her  furniture  was  obtained  by  him,  and,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
he  wanted  to  place  such  money  as  he  had  saved,  at  her  disposal  in 
order  that  she  might  reopen  an  establishment  and  take  back  all  her 
old  guests;  but  to  this  she  would  not  consent,  saying  she  had  decided 
to  take  a  small  house  if  she  could  find  one,  in  Brooklyn,  and  live 
private.    She  had  some  means,  and  a  brother  in  the  far  West  (with 
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whom  she  had  at  once  communicated  after  the  disaster),  had  at  once 
written,  urging  her  to  take  the  course  and  placing  to  her  credit  the 
necessary  means  to  enable  her  to  do  so  without  inconvenience.  Sam 
was  told  by  the  motherly  little  woman,  however,  that  she  would,  of 
course,  take  him  to  board  if  he  cared  to  come,  which  rejoiced  him 
greatly  and  quite  reconciled  him  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  Carlyles  determined  to  try  housekeeping,  and  Kate  and  Harry 
decided  to  go  to  Brooklyn,  take  either  a  small  house  or  rooms,  and, 
in  the  language  of  Shipley,  "settle  down  like  married  folks,  to  domes- 
tic mussing  and  housekeeping  accounts."  To  which  Kate  laughingly 
responded : 

"Well,  sir,  when  we  get  nicely  settled  you'll  have  to  endure  some 
of  my  mussing,  as  you  call  it,  for  Harry  and  I  mean  to  be  very  hos- 
pitable; and  I  know  of  certain  puddings  that  even  a  grave  book- 
keeper will  rejoice  in." 

Radclifte  wanted  Harry  to  go  to  die  Bonds'  for  a  week,  but,  know- 
ing how  really  busy  they  were  at  the  office,  he  refused  to  do  so ;  then 
that  persistent  man  urged  him  to  send  Kate,  and  after  much  per- 
suasion, she  consented  to  go  on  condition  that  Mrs.  M iddleton  would 
take  Harry  as  soon  as  she  went  into  her  house,  and  let  him  remain 
with  her  until  Christmas,  when  he  would  come  for  her  and  they 
would  take  a  place  for  themselves.  To  this  Mrs.  Middleton  readily 
assented,  and  Kate,  half  against  her  will,  went  to  make  a  long  stay 
with  the  Bonds. 

On  the  day  after  Kate  left,  Harry  resumed  his  desk  at  Raidcliffe's, 
and  we  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  an  account  of  the  reception 
he  was  given. 
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Radcliffe  had,  of  course,  told  every  soul  about  the  place  that 
Markland  was  to  return  on  that  morning ;  he  had  told  perhaps  more 
than  half  of  them  severally  the  whole  story  of  the  fire,  and  he 
boasted  unmercifully  of  the  pride  the  firm  felt  in  its  confidential 
clerk.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  easily  understood 
that  Markland,  on  entering  the  building,  found  himself  surrounded 
by  an  eager  group,  all  anxious  to  shake  his  hand  and  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  safe  return  and  his  highly  creditable  conduct.  Not 
only  did  they  do  this,  but  the  dignified  premises  were  desecrated  by 
three  uproarious  cheers,  in  which  the  sea-dog  exhibited  a  lung- 
power  that  drowned  the  voices  of  the  weaker  ones  completely, 
Radcliffe  stood  in  his  office  door  while  these  unbusinesslike  things 
were  doing,  in  evident  delight,  and,  though  we  dare  not  assert  it 
positively  (not  having  the  good  fortune  to  have  been  present),  men 
of  voracity  declare  that  he  vied  with  old  Joe  in  riotous,  vociferous 
cheering. 

Entering  the  office,  Maryland  was  warmly  taken  by  the  hand  by 
this  most  undignified  head  of  a  great  firm,  and  escorted  in  triumph 
to  his  desk;  Miss  Overton  came  out  of  her  shell  and  out  of  her 
sanctum,  too,  extending  her  hand  and  saying,  while  her  face  lighted 
up  as  Harry  had  never  seen  it  before,  showing  her  exquisite  beauty 
to  great  advantage : 

"Let  me,  too,  say  welcome  back,  and  tell  you  how  truly  glad  it 
makes  me  to  feel,  to  know  that  such  men  as  you  are  living  and  stand 
ready  to  help  the  weak."  Her  fingers  tightened  for  an  instant  on  his 
hand,  and  then  she  gently  let  it  go,  adding  as  she  did  so :  "If  every 
needy,  helpless  soul  could  find  such  men  as  you  have  shown  yourself,. 
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how  much  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow  would  vanish  from  our  earth." 

Markland  was  touched  by  her  manner  and  much  impressed  with 
her  beauty,  and  for  some  reason,  her  praise  and  gratulations  seemed 
more  gratifying  to  him  than  all  the  rest. 

During  the  day  Harry  quietly  asked  Mr.  Radcliffe  to  tell  him  the 
cost  of  his  treatment  and  room  at  the  hospital,  saying  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  authorities  there  settlement  had  been  made 
for  him  by  the  firm. 

"Cost !  That's  none  of  your  affair ;  Radcliffe  &  Co.  is  the  only 
firm  in  New  York  that  can  boast  of  a  fire-eater,  boy,  and  we'll  pay 
for  his  whimsical  indulgences  of  that  sort  very  gladly."  And  this 
being  one  of  his  jests,  at  which  he  was  always  highly  amused,  he 
laughed  boisterously,  and  nothing  more  would  he  tell  Markland 
concerning  the  matter,  and  it  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Gorham  spent  his  evenings  with  Markland  (that  is,  most  of  them), 
and  he  still  preserved  his  character  among  his  former  associates  as 
an  entirely  altered  man,  who  had  come  to  realize  and  cast  from  him 
his  former  follies. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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We  learn  from  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag-azine  for  June  that 
Dr.  Campbell  of  the  famous  London  school  for  the  blind,  keeps 
track  of  all  his  old  pupils  and  graduates,  and  says  that  uThey 
earned  last  year  more  than  $160,000  of  which  three-forths  was 
from  music,  either  by  teaching-  or  playing-.  Many  hotels  re- 
quire music,  and  many  a  blind  man  finds  employment  in  such 
an  orchestra.  One  blind  man  I  know  conducts  such  an  orchestra, 
playing  an  hour  at  a  time  each  day,  at  several  hotels,  thereby 
earning  quite  a  nice  little  sum." 

The  schools  for  the  blind  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
mere  literary  education  given  to  a  pupil  is  the  smallest  part  of 
their  duty  to  them.     The  best  superintendents  of  these  schools 
study  to  see  what  they  are  best  adapted  to  for  their  life  work,  and 
then  endeavor  to  educate  them  along  that  line.     This  is  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Fraser,  himself  blind,  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
school  at  Halifax,  and  the  result  is  that  more  than  80  per  cent, 
of  his  old  pupils  are  self-supporting,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
old  pupils  of  Mr.  Gardner's  school  at  Brantford,  Canada.     This 
is  a  practical  age,  and  the  teacher  is  not  doing  his  duty  to  the 
pupil  that  he  does  not  so  instruct.       There  is  a  better  time 
ahead  for  the  sightless  and  those  of  this  generation  can  help  the 
next,  and  each  make  a  stepping  stone  for  the  next  to  rise  to 
higher  things,  for  truly  "Men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones  of 
their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 
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MISS  SUSIE  DAVIS  OF  VIRGINIA  CITY,  NEVADA. 

Miss  Susie  Davis,  a  young-  girl  of  twenty,  is  the  most  rapid 
and  accurate  telephone  operator  in  the  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
telephone  exchange,  and  she  has  been  blind  since  infancy.  In 
a  recent  competition  she  beat  all  the  competitors.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Berkeley,  California. 


HUMOROUS  PARAGRAPHS  SENT  IN  TO  THE 

MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  BY  ITS 

SIGHTLESS  READERS 

"Now  Tommy, Iwant  you  to  be  good  while  I  am  out."  "I'll 
be  good  for  a  nickel, "  was  Tommy's  modest  offer.  "Tommy, " 
said  his  mother,  "I  want  you  to  remember  that  you  cannot  be 
a  son  of  mine,  unless  you  are  good  for  nothing." 

Sallie  B.  Herreshoff,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

There  is  one  thing  in  this  world  I  have  not  got,  and  I  would 
not  have,  but  if  I  did  have  it  I  would  not  take  a  million  dollars 
for  it.     (Answer)     A  bald  head. 

Frank  L.  Friend,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

Barber,  "Now  look  in  the  glass,  and  tell  me  if  your  hair  is 
cut  to  suit  you."  Customer,  (after  careful  consideration)  "A 
little  longer,  please." 

Miss  Adele  Brou,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
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Some  roudy  boys  were  making-  fun  of  a  very  stout  man,  one 
said,  "He  was  fed  on  yeast."  The  man  replied,  "Boys,  it's  too 
bad  your  mother  did  not  feed  you  on  yeast,  you  mig-ht  have 
been  better  bred." 

Gertrude  Robertson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  seamstress,  (this  is  original).  She  threaded  her  way 
throug-h  the  press,  and  dropped  a  stitch  at  her  side,  which 
ruffled  her  feelings,  made  her  knit  her  brows,  and  pucker  her 
mouth.  She  hemmed  unbecomingiy,  plaited  her  hair,  and 
tucked  her  feet  under  her  gown.  She  then  unraveled  the 
mystery,  patched  up  the  quarrel,  and  mended  her  ways. 
Maybelle  Packard,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Contributions  were  being-  received  to  repair  the  Church 
ceiling-.  A  rich  man  g-ave  a  small  amount,  and  just  then  a 
piece  of  plaster  fell  striking-  him  on  the  head,  and  he  jumped 
up  and  exclaimed,  "I'll  give  twenty  dollars  more."  The  min- 
ister arose  and  said,  "Oh,  Lord,  hit  himag-ain." 

A.  Butler,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Why  are  blind  people  compassionate?  Because  they  feel 
for  others. 

Robt.  A.  Chuff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  lady  lecturing-  on  woman  sufferag-e,  said,  "And  where 
would  man  be  to-day,  if  it  was  not  for  woman?"  When  a  seedy 
looking-  individual  way  back  in  the  audience  called  out  in  a 
cracked  voice,  "In  Paradise." 

J.  B.  Emory,  Bitting-er,  Md. 
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An  English  girl,  with  no  love  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
once  said  at  a  celebration,  where  the  American  flag  was  very 
much  in  evidence,  "Oh,  what  a  silly  looking  thing  the  American 
flag  is,  it  suggests  nothing  but  Checerberry  candy."  "Yes,"  re- 
plied an  American  by-stander,  "the  kind  of  candy  that  has  made 
everybody  sick  that  has  tried  to  lick  it." 

Helen  Moore,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  friend  said  to  Mr.  Evarts,   "Which  is  the  best  side  to  lie 

on,  the  right  or  left?"     Mr.  Evarts  replied,  "If  you  are  on  the 

right  side,  there  is  no  occasion  to  lie." 

Lizzie  Bleakly,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"I  shall  bring  those  trousers  to  be  reseated,    Mr.   Tailor. 

You  know  I  sit  a  good  deal."     Mr.  Tailor.     "All  right,   and   if 

you  will  bring  along  the  bill  I  sent  you  six  months  ago,  I  shall  be 

pleased  to  receipt  that  also.     You  know  I  have  stood   a  good 

deal." 

Olive  Morse,  Chicago,  111. 

"I  thought  you  were  working  on  Smith's  house,"  said  the 
painter's  friend.  "I  was  going  to,"  replied  the  painter,  "but  we 
had  a  quarrel,  and  he  said  he  would  put  the  paint  on  himself, 
and  he  did.     I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him." 

W.  H.  Boyle,  Butte,  Montana. 

Johnny  stood  on  tiptoe,   trying  to  reach  the  door    bell. 

"Shall  I  ring  it  for  you,"  asked  the  minister,  who  was   passing 

by.     "If  you  please,  Sir— now  you  will  have   to  run   like    the 

mischief,  or  they  will  catch  you."  (original) 

H.  J.  Tosh,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  German,  while  selling"  a  horse,  said,  "The  horse  don't 
look  g-ood,  but  he  is  a  good  worker."  The  next  day  the  buyer 
reurned,  saying-  he  had  been  cheated,  as  the  horse  was  blind. 
The  German  replied,  "Didn't  I  say  he  didn't  look  good?" 

C.  J.  Eeetz,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  judge  was  sentencing  a  man  who  had  been  convicted  for 
illicit  stilling,  and  said  to  him,  "What  is  your  name?"  He  re- 
plied, "Joshua  Jones."  "Oh,"'  said  the  judge, "are  you  the  man 
that  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still?"  "No,  your  honor,"  re- 
plied Joshua,  "I  am  the  man  that  made  moonshine." 

P.  R.  Hampton,  Winters,   Texas. 

"That  man  may  seem  to  you  somewhat  uneducated,  and 
yet  he  makes  a  fine  living-  by  his  pen.''  "Why,  I  would  never 
take  him  for  a  writer.  "     ''He  isn't,  he  raises  pig's." 

L.  W.  Akes,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  lady,  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman  having-  a  remark- 
ably handsome  mouth,  said  to  him,  "I  cannot  help  admiring- 
your  mouth,  Mr.  Blank;  I  never  saw  a  more  perfectly  formed 
one.  It  really  ought  to  be  on  the  face  of  a  lady."  "I  have  often 
thought  so  myself,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "and  never  miss  an 
opportunity  for  putting-  it  there." 

Miss  Ella  Edwards,  Clinton,  la. 

"If  there  were  only  three  women  in  the  world,  what  would 

they  do?"     "Why,  two  would  get  together,  and  talk  about  the 

other  one." 

Miss  R.  Bledsoe,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
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"Freddy,  you  should  not  laugh  out  loud  in  the  school  room,' 
exclaimed  the  teacher.  "I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,"  apologized 
Freddy,  "I  was  only  smiling,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  smile 
busted." 

I.  Lindner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  a  smile  is?"  asked  the  father  of  his 
little  daughter.  "A  smile  is  a  laugh  that  cracks  one's  face  with- 
out breaking  it  open,"  replied  the  small  observer. 

F.  Obrien,  Siouix  City,  la. 

Jones  comes  to  Smith  and  says,  "Smith,  did  you  know  that 
it  is  now  proved  that  Rockefeller's  money  is  doubly  tainted?" 
"No,  how  does  that  come?"  "Why,  'taint  yours,  and  'taint 
mine." 

Nora  Steele,  Greencastle,  Mo. 

Papa— "I  hear  you  were  a  bad  girl  and  had  to  be  spanked.'' 
Small  daughter — "Mamma  is  awfully  strict.  If  I  'ad  known 
she  used  to  be  a  school  teacher,I  ud  told  you  not  to  marry  her.'' 

H.  Fisher,  West  Union  Hill,  111. 

"You  never  saw  my  hands  as  dirty  as  that,"  said  a  pet- 
ulant mother  to  her  little  girl.  "No,  but  your  mother  did," 
was  her  reply. 
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NEEDED:  VIGOROUS  PREACHING 


An  Episcopal  rector  at  a  recent  church  dinner  was  telling  why  men  did 
not  attend  church  as  in  former  years.  "That  reminds  me,"  he  said,"  of 
a  young  man  who  assumed  charge  of  a  parish  in  a  little  Western  town. 
He  was  not  very  successful,  and  became  alarmed  at  the  increasing  slim- 
ness  of  the  congregation  attending  his  services.  One  day  he  wrote  to  the 
bishop  of  his  diocese  about  it,  begging  him  to  come  and  spend  a  quiet 
Sunday,  with  him.  Soon  after  the  young  man  was  jarred  by  a  letter 
from  the  bishop,  who  was  an  outspoken  man.  The  letter  concluded  with 
these  words:  'You  do  not  need  a  quiet  Sunday.  What  you  need  is  an 
earthquake!" 

More  devoted  men  than  those  who  fill  American  pulpits  are  not  to 
be  had.  Men  better  educated  and  otherwise  better  prepared,  by  and 
large,  would  be  hard  to  find.  But  the  predominance  of  women  in  their 
congregations  evidences  a  general  shortcoming,  and  the  bishop  in  ques- 
tion has  put  hes  finger  on  it  in  that  diagnosis:  "What  you  need  is  an 
earthquake." 

For  men  are  not  to  be  held  by  ethereal  mildness,  calm  assertion,  or 
tearful  pleading.  They  are  to  be  reached  only  through  force  in  action. 
Determined,  energetic,  outspoken  sermons  will  obtain  their  attention  and 
hold  it— sermons  like  that  of  the  bishop  of  Washington  to  there  cent  dioce- 
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san  convention.  Religious  essays,  polite  discourses,  and  overmuch  talk  of 
money  will  keep  them  out  of  any  church  which  raises  it  spire  heavenward. 
The  church  has  today  a  great  opportunity.  Its  influence — now  too 
little  exercised — might  become  the  controlling  force  in  holding  men  to 
honesty  in  business,  to  an  alive  citizen  responsibilety,  to  spiritual  uplift; 
and  recent  political  and  business  upheavals  reveal  that  the  American 
man  is  ready  for  such  teaching.  But  the  opportunity  will  pass  unless 
clergymen  adopt  the  manner  of  speaking  as  men  to  men:  Frankly,  open- 
ly, fearlessly,  vigorously.  Let  them  try  visiting  the  male  members  of  the 
flock,  promising  sermons  prepared  for  the  masculine  mind,  and  then, 
when  the  sermon  is  preached,  allowing  the  men  to  leave  the  building  with- 
out being  made  unpleasantly  conspicuous  by  too  much  handshaking. 
The  clergy  "will  then  find  the  financial  difficulties  of  their  charges  so  much 
easier  to°solve — they  will  not  need  to  preach  about  them. 
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OLD  MAN  CONLON. 


By  what  untoward  working  of  the  law  of  atavistic  reversion  Old 
Man  Conlon  ever  came  to  have  a  son  who  combined  the  qualities  of 
miser,  braggart,  coward,  and  bully,  no  one  could  ever  determine. 
Old  Man  Conlon  was  himself  the  most  generous  of  souls,  the  gentlest, 
bravest,  most  considerate.  But  the  sight  of  Tom  Conlon,  big,  ruddy, 
swaggering,  was  enough  to  give  grave  doubts  as  to  the  person  and 
disposition  of  his  father's  late  wife. 

They  lived  together,  the  old  man,  Tom,  Tom's  wife,  and  two 
children,  in  one  of  the  back  streets  of  Heronside.  The  back  streets 
of  Heronside  were  not  unsightly  or  crowded.  The  air  from  the  bay 
blew  salt  and  vigorous  through  them,  and  in  the  dooryards  of  their 
little  houses  bloomed  those  bright-colored  blossoms  which  the  vil- 
lagers of  the  Eastern  coast  love — bits  of  brief,  flaming  defiance  to 
the  gray  gloom  of  the  sea  and  the  fogs. 

The  Conlon  place  in  particular  rioted  with  color.  Beneath  the 
windows  of  the  weather-beaten  cottage  there  was  a  border  of  nas- 
turtiums.   In  an  incapacitated  dory,  painted  a  more  vivid  green  than 
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any  waters  through  which  it  had  ever  cut  its  way,  were  the  pink 
and  white  and  red  of  geraniums,  the  cheerful  blue  of  bachelors'  but- 
tons, and  the  cloudier  azure  of  forget-me-nots.  Behind  the  house, 
hedges  of  sunflowers  hid  the  patch  of  earth  divided  into  more  utili- 
tarian strips — rows  of  beets,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  and  onions.  And 
all  this  efflorescence  and  vegetation  was  the  result  of  Old  Man 
Conlon's  industry. 

"Sure,  what  would  I  be  doin' — nothin'  at  all  but  twiddlin'  me 
thumbs  in  the  house?"  he  used  to  ask  when  the  doctor  in  passing, 
or  Father  Joseph  on  a  pastoral  visit — yes,  or  even  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather  Putnam  of  the  Old  South  Church  of  Heronside,  on  an  errand 
in  the  neighborhood  — would  pause  to  admire  the  show  and  to  com- 
ment upon  his  activity. 

Tom  Conlon  heartily  concurred  in  his  father's  sentiments. 

"He'd  be  a  nice  one,  he  would,"  Tom  was  accustomed  to  remark, 
"to  sit  an'  eat  an'  drink  an'  keep  warm  by  the  fire,  an'  never  do  a 
hand's  turn  for  the  whole  of  it !  One  more  mouth  to  fill  counts,  I 
can  tell  you,  an'  I  ain't  no  Rothschild  nor  no  Astor." 

"I  hear  the  old  man  set  you  up  in  business,  Tom,"  an  adventurous 
listener  would  sometimes  say.  The  conversation  generally  took 
place  in  Tom's  waterside  grocery  shop,  patronized  by  the  poorer 
folk  of  the  town  for  supplies,  and  used  by  the  loungers  as  a  poor 
man's  club. 

"Aw,  you  hear  a  great  deal,"  Tom  would  snarl  in  reply. 

But  his  repartee  never  went  beyond  that.  For  it  was  true  that, 
at  his  son's  earnest  solicitation,  Old  Man  Conlon  had  raised  the 
money  to  start  the  boy  in  business.  A  "back  pension"  was  the 
foundation  of  their  fortunes.     Old  Man  Conlon  had  been  one  of 
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Heronside's  volunteers  during  the  Civil  War;  but  it  had  taken  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  convince  him  that  there  was  enough  connec- 
tion between  a  bullet  wound  at  Antietam  and  his  lameness  to  justify 
him  in  applying  for  a  pension.  His  son  had  finally  made  him  see 
reason  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  the  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
resulting  that  had  set  Tom  up  as  a  grocer.  Whereupon  he  had  made 
a  thrifty  and  provident  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  the  vil- 
lage barber,  who  was  also  the  village  usurer,  and  the  pair  took  Old 
Man  Conlon  to  live  with  them. 

"We  might  as  well  have  that  eight  dollars  a  month  as  anybody 
else,"  said  Tom. 

"It's  little  enough,"  added  his  wife. 

She  was  a  thoroughly  consistent  woman,  and  she  never  changed 
her  attitude  even  when  she  discovered  that  the  old  man  could  be  made 
useful  in  varied  ways ;  that  he  could  turn  the  wringer  on  wash  days, 
do  the  marketing,  mend  the  windowglass,  manage  a  garden,  tend  a 
cow,  and  take  care  of  the  children  as  they  came.  And  when  people 
said  to  her:  "My,  ain't  your  father-in-law  grown  old  an'  quiet-like 
all  of  a  sudden?"  she  answered  curtly:  "Old?  That  man'll  live 
forever.    They  always  do  that's  livin'  on  others." 

Now,  the  labors  that  the  old  man  performed  doubtless  served  to 
keep  his  strength  and  health.  His  sad,  sunken,  blue  eyes  were 
clear ;  his  brown,  wrinkled  skin  had  a  look  of  vigor.  He  was  almost 
as  straight  as  on  the  day,  forty  years  before,  when  he,  with  all  the 
county  volunteers,  had  marched  from  Heronside  to  the  squealing  of 
a  fife  and  the  beating  of  a  drum,  and  a  woman  on  the  roadside  had 
smiled  and  smiled  and  waved  her  hand  until  he  had  passed,  and  had 
then  fallen  in  a  faint.     But  he  did  not  talk  much  now,  and  he  did 
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not  laugh.  He  had  given  up  his  pipe  and  his  plug — "filthy  things," 
his  daughter-in-law  called  them,  and  "expensive  in  hard  times,"  his 
son. 

When  all  his  chores  about  the  little  place  were  done  he  used  to 
mount  to  his  attic.  In  winter  the  kitchen  fire — the  only  one  the 
economical  Conlons  maintained — seemed  scarce  large  enough  for 
three  adults  and  the  children.  In  summer  the  narrow  porch  was 
crowded  if  he  sat  upon  it.  He  used  to  tell  himself  in  his  banishment 
that  "of  course  Tom  an'  his  woman  would  be  wantin'  a  few  minutes 
together;  sure,  an'  didn't  he  remember  how  'twas  himself?"  But 
he  sighed  as  he  climbed  into  bed. 

Day  by  day  the  younger  children  grew  more  and  more  impertinent 
to  him.  Day  by  day  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  regarded  him 
with  more  grudging  eyes.  They  had  succeeded  in  convincing  them- 
selves that  the  words  they  had  uttered  so  long  were  true — that  they 
were  supporting  a  useless,  tiresome  old  man,  and  that  it  was  an 
ungrateful  task.  He  felt  it  all ;  he  opposed  to  the  impertinence  of 
the  little  Conlons  a  more  timed  affection,  which  they  scorned  and 
trampled  on  with  the  sure,  instinctive  imitation  of  childhood.  He 
strove  to  make  himself  more  useful  to  his  son's  wife,  but  no  useful- 
ness could  be  commensurate  with  her  insatiable  demands.  He 
thought,  dully  and  dimly,  of  leaving  the  house,  of  trying  to  board 
elsewhere ;  vague  notions  of  the  Soldier's  Home  floated  through  his 
mind.  But  he  had  pride,  Old  Man  Conlon,  as  well  as  a  loving 
heart.    He  could  not  advertise  his  children's  coldness  and  ingratitude. 

"An'  if  me  own,  that  I've  done  everything  for,  treat  me  so,"  he 
reasoned,  "what  would  it  be  wid  strangers?" 
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II. 

Mercy  Rankin  paused  in  front  of  the  Conlon  wicket,  and  addressed 
the  old  man  with  that  note  of  eagerness  which  gave  her  girlish 
voice  so  much  of  its  charm. 

"Oh !"  she  cried.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but  how  lovely  those  pale 
brown  nasturtiums  are !    Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  they  are  ?" 

The  old  man  smiled  kindly  upon  her. 

"I  can't  do  that,"  he  answered,  "for  I've  no  head  at  all  to  be  re- 
mimberin'  names.  But  I  can  do  better,  miss,  if  ye'll  kindly  let  me. 
I'll  be  diggin'  ye  a  plant,  an'  ye  know  how  'twill  spread  for  ye." 

Mercy  beamed. 

"Oh,  would  you  please?"  she  asked.  "I  love  gardening;  I  do 
a  great  deal  of  it  over  at  our  place— my  father's,  I  mean.  He  is  Mr. 
Rankin. 

"Sure  an'  ye've  a  fine  place  over  there  on  the  bay,  an'  gardeners 
enough  an'  to  spare,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"Certainly  we  could  spare  some  of  them,"  agreed  Mercy.  "You 
see,  I  love  to  do  my  own  digging  and  pruning  and  planting.  And 
they  don't  care  particularly  to  have  me." 

The  old  man  nodded  understandingly.  Then  he  went  indoors  to 
find  a  box  and  a  bit  of  twine,  and  when  he  returned  he  brought  Mercy 
a  glass  of  water.  They  talked  together  a  few  miutes,  flower-grower 
to  flower-grower,  not  the  rich  man's  daughter  to  the  poor  man. 
And  a  glow  stole  through  Old  Man  Conlon's  veins ;  it  was  so  satis- 
factory and  so  warming  to  talk  with  a  congenial  spirit ! 

"What  did  she  pay  you  for  the  plant  you  dug  up  for  her?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Tom  when  the  colloquy  was  over  and  Mercy  Rankin 
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had  gone  glimmering  along  her  way  through  the  village  streets. 

"She  didn't  offer  money,"  replied  the  old  man  with  deep  content. 
"She's  a  nice  young  girl." 

"It's  easy  seen  you're  livin'  on  other  folks,"  retorted  Mrs.  Tom ; 
but  the  gibe  had  lost  some  of  its  power  to  wound. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  Mercy's  "affair"  with  Old  Man  Conlon 
was  a  favorite  jest  in  her  own  circle,  so  frequent,  long  and  confiden- 
tial were  the  talks  over  the  wicket  fence.  The  Hon.  Ezra  Rankin 
and  his  wife  laughed  indulgently  at  Mercy's  enthusiasm.  The  Hon. 
Ezra,  with  gubernatorial  aspirations,  even  encouraged  her  democ- 
racy. He  had,  however,  the  good  sense  not  to  make  it  self-conscious. 
As  for  the  old  man,  the  respect,  the  affectionate  regard,  the  docile 
attention  of  the  pretty  girl  were  a  tonic  to  him.  He  forgot  to  brood 
upon  the  impertinences  of  his  grandchildren  and  the  harshness  of 
his  son.  Here  was  some  one  from  another  sphere  seeking  and 
honoring  what  his  own  ignored  and  scorned. 

However,  not  until  the  great  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday 
celebration  of  Heronside  was  planned  was  all  the  distinction  which 
the  Rankin  connection  held  for  Old  Man  Conlon  revealed.  Then 
even  the  grudging  Tom  and  the  embittered  Mrs.  Tom  and  the  awed 
children  admitted  that  the  friendship  between  their  relative  and 
Mercy  Rankin  had  not  been  in  vain.  For  the  Hon.  Ezra  himself, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  parades,  with  a  committeeman  or  two 
in  tow,  came  to  ask  Old  Man  Conlon  to  head  the  procession  of  vet- 
erans, sitting  in  state  with  a  tattered  battle-flag  in  an  open  barouche. 
"All  the  other  veterans,"  smiled  the  Hon.  Ezra,  "are  merely  Span- 
ish war  heroes.  You  are  the  only  Heronside  man  left  who  fought 
in  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Conlon." 

Conlon  sighed  and  nodded.    His  talk  drifted  to  Antietam.    By  a 
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happy  coincidence,  the  Hon.  Ezra's  father  had  fought  there.  Still 
happier,  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  and  the  Thirteenth  Illinois,  in 
which  the  older  Rankin  had  been  enrolled,  were  camped  side  by  side 
before  the  battle.  In  fact,  the  Hon.  Ezra  was  almost  ready  to  claim 
relationship  with  Old  Man  Conlon  before  the  end  of  the  interview. 
It  was  upon  this  fraternal  scene  that  Tom  Conlon  entered.  Tom 
had  not  his  father's  simplicity  in  the  presence  of  greatness.  He  was 
awkward  and  flustered  by  the  meeting.  But  nothing  could  exceed 
the  Hon.  Ezra's  affability.  He  understood  that  Mr.  Conlon  was  one 
of  H'eronside's  merchants  ?  Yes  ?  Ah,  noble  industry  !  He  himself 
believed  in  encouraging  home  activities.  The  contract  for  firqworks^. 
now— and  yes,  the  provisioning  of  the  boats  which  were  to  take 
part  in  the  water  pageant  of  the  celebration — could  Mr.  Conlon  con- 
sider applying  for  them,  perhaps? 

Tom's  greedy  eyes  sparkled;  but  before  he  could  blurt  out  his 
joyous  acceptance  of  the  chance  to  bid  for  these  contracts,  Old  Man 
Conlon  spoke. 

"It's  a  good  chanst  you're  offerin'  us,  Mr.  Rankin,"  he  said  with 
dignity.  "An'  me  an'  Tom  will  talk  it  over  together.  'Twas  me 
set  him  up  in  business,  an'  I'm  sort  of  silent  partner  to  him." 

"That  will  settle  it  with  the  committee,"  the  suave  Mr.  Rankin 
assured  them,  while  Tom  glowered  and  blinked  and  started  to  speak 
and  then  thought  better  of  it.  Then  the  politician  left  them  to 
their  consultation. 

"Don't  ye  say  a  word,  Tom,"  advised  the  old  man.  "Ye'll  be 
sorry  for  it  if  ye  do.  If  ye  want  the  conthracts,  ye'll  have  to  pay 
me  back  the  money  I  set  ye  up  wid.  We've  thried  it  your  way,  an',. 
God  forgive  me,  it's  made  a  dreary  old  man  of  me  an'  a  cold-blooded 
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young  man  of  ye.     But  here's  another  chanst  for  us  both.     D'ye 
want  thim  conthracts?" 

"I_you— what  the— yes,  sir,  I  do,"  answered  Tom. 

And  nowadays  the  Conlon  children  refer  to  the  day  when  grandpa 
rode  in  the  procession  as  the  most  effulgent  occasion  of  their  lives. 
And  Mrs.  Conlon  cuffs  them  as  soundly  as  the  old  man  will  permit 
if  they  do  not  drag  his  easy  chair  to  the  fire  and  find  his  slippers 
for  him,  and  his  glasses  and  his  paper.  For  he  has  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  might  leave  it  to  the  church,  or  to  the 
library  in  which  Mercy  Rankin  is  so  interested,  if  his  relatives 
crossed  him  in  anything! 

Anne  O'Hagan. 
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BRIDGET'S  RETURN 


i. 


Barney  Flynn  had  taken  upon  himself  to  chastise  his  newly 
wedded  wife,  and  she  had  forthwith  left  him  and  returned  to  her 
old  mistress. 

"Oh,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Sterling  to  her  husband,  the  day  after 
Bridget's  return,  "it's  wrong  and  wicked,  I  know,  but  I  do  hope 
Bridget  won't  make  up  with  Barney !  It's  such  a  relief  to  have  a 
good  cook  again !  Did  you  ever  taste  anything  in  all  your  life  as 
good  as  those  rolls?  Their  quarrel  was  an  act  of  Providence  for 
our  benefit,  I'm  certain !" 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterling  severely,  "you  should 
not  speak  thus  flippantly  of  sacred  subjects.  Providence  does  not 
permit  quarrels  between  husband  and  wife  for  the  benefit  of  third 
persons.  The  rolls  were  delicious,  I'll  admit,  but  none  the  less  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  to  Barney  and  seek  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  his  helpmeet.  Unfortunately,  duty  does 
not  always  appear  in  the  most  agreeable  guise.  In  the  meantime, 
though,  you  might  suggest  to  Bridget  that  I  would  appreciate  some 
of  those  muffins  she  used  to  make  for  breakfast." 

Mr.   Sterling's  efforts  to  bring  Barney  to  a  realization   of  his 
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wickedness  did  not  meet  with  great  success. 

"Why  did  I  bate  her,  you're  after  askin'?"  said  Barney,  at  the 
end  of  the  clergyman's  circuitous  and  edifying  harangue.  "I  bate 
her  for  sassin'  the  ole  woman,  that's  why  I  bate  her,  an'  she  got  no 
more  than  she  deserved !" 

"But,  Barney,"  persisted  Mr.  Sterling,  "although  of  course  Bridget 
should  not  have  been  impertinent  to  your  mother,,  nevertheless  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  sanction  a  resort  to  physical  force.  Surely 
other  and  less  drastic  measures  might  have  been  essayed  to  bring 
her  to  a  becoming  view  of  the  proprieties?" 

"If  she  didn't  want  a  batin',  riverind,  she  shouldn't  have  sassed 
the  ole  woman,"  repeated  Barney  doggedly,  and  Mr.  Sterling  real- 
ized that  argument  was  vain. 

At  her  husband's  suggestion,  Mrs.  Sterling,  with  reprehensible 
reluctance,  undertook  to  convince  Bridget  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
seek  a  reconciliation  with  Barney,  and  to  return  to  her  place  by  her 
husband's  side.  ' 

"Not  if  he  was  to  come  crawlin'  on  his  knees  and  beggin'  of  me 
to  go  back  to  him  would  I  honor  his  house  with  my  prisence!"  de- 
clared Bridget,  in  rhetorical  indignation,  when  she  had  heard  Mrs. 
Sterling  to  an  end.  "No,  ma'am,  bate  wanst,  bate  foriver,  says  I. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  me  wanst,  but  he  niver  will  again.  Do  ye  think 
I'll  stand  around  and  have  that  old  splathereen  that  he  calls  his 
mither  tellin'  me  whin  it's  time  to  put  the  pot  on,  and  me  a  cook 
these  tin  years?  No,  ma'am  no  woman  shall  tell  me  whin  to  put 
the  pot  on,  leastwise  not  in  me  own  kitchen.  But  of  course  if  ye 
don't  want  me,  ma'am,  I  makes  no  doubt  but  I  can  get  a  position 
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with  the  Baptist  minister  and  his  wife.     They  was  say  in'  only  yis- 
terday " 

"Oh,  no,  Bridget,"  hastily  interposed  Mrs.  Sterling,  "nothing  was 
further  from  my  thoughts  than  to  send  you  away.  I  only  thought 
it  was  my  duty  to  try  to  persuade  you  to  go  back  to  Barney.  That's 
all." 

"Well,  now  ye've  done  yer  duty,"  was  Bridget's  dry  reply,  "and 
ye  see  it  ain't  no  good,  so  s'pose  ye  be  after  tellin'  me  what  vigitables 
to  have  for  dinner." 

"I'm  afraid  it's  no  use,  my  dear,"  remarked  Mr,  Sterling  when  his 
wife  reported  her  conversation  with  Bridget.  "Our  efforts  to  bring 
them  together  are  futile.  We  must  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable.  That 
we  do  so  with  unction  at  our  own  gain  is  but  a  fresh  proof  of  man's 
imperfect  nature." 

Mrs.  Sterling  wasted  less  regret  on  the  imperfect  state  of  man's 
nature,  but  her  appreciation  of  Bridget's  cooking  was  almost  as  great 
as  her  husband's. 

"It  seems  almost  like  going  back  to  our  honeymoon,  doesn't  it, 
John  dear?"  she  remarked  one  morning  over  the  griddle  cakes.  "I 
do  believe  we  have  solved  the  servant  problem  once  and  for  all !" 

Certainly  it  looked  that  way,  and  none  of  the  trio  appeared  more 
pleased  with  the  arrangement  than  Bridget  herself.  All  thoughts 
of  Barney  seemed  to  have  faded  from  her  mind,  and  her  work  was 
accomplished  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  most  stirring  of  her 
country's  songs.  "The  Wearing  of  the  Green"  and  "McSorley's 
Twins"  rang  out  from  the  kitchen  in  a  fashion  that  showed  how  far 
removed  her  thoughts  were  from  love. 
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II. 

Bridget's  sleeping  room  was  far  removed  from  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sterling,  and  they  could  not  hear  the  sobs  that  broke  the  silence 
of  midnight  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  Nor  could  they  know  that 
while  Bridget's  lips  were  rehearsing  the  adventures  of  the  unfor- 
tunate "Twins,"  her  thoughts  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
with  Barney  and  the  "ole  woman." 

"They'll  be  after  sittin'  down  to  supper  now,  I  guess,"  she  mur- 
mured one  evening,  as  she  glanced  up  at  the  loud-ticking  clock  that 
had  presided  at  Barney's  courtship  of  herself.  "Barney'll  be  tellin' 
one  of  his  funny  stories  about  the  time  whin  he  was  a  sojer  in  Ire- 
land. Ah,  there's  nobody  for  tellin'  stories  like  Barney!  I  wonder 
what  the  ole  woman'll  be  givin'  him  for  supper,  now,  and  him  so 
tired,  too,  after  his  day's  work.  He  needs  a  wife  to  look  after  him, 
does  Barney,  with  his  delicate  stomach.  Ah,  but  they'll  be  merry 
togither  this  rainy  night,  and  me  all  alone  here  by  myself!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Barney  and  the  "ole  woman"  had  had  any- 
thing but  a  merry  time  of  it  since  Bridget's  flight.  He  seemed  to 
have  concluded,  now,  that  it  was  his  mother  who  had  ill-used 
Bridget  and  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  he  was  at  no  pains  to  hide 
his  feelings.  Indeed,  on  the  rainy  night  in  question,  he  had  refused 
to  taste  the  supper  his  mother  had  prepared  for  him,  and  had  left 
the  house  without  replying  to  her  query  as  to  his  destination.  While 
Bridget  was  picturing  mother  and  son  in  merry  mood  together  at 
the  supper  table,  Barney  was  standing  under  the  dripping  trees  in 
Mr.  Sterling's  back  yard,  disconsolately  gazing  at  the  light  in  the 
kitchen  window. 
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He  needed  but  to  whistle — Bridget  knew  his  call — and  she  would 
know  that  he  had  come  seeking  reconciliation.  But  would  she  meet 
him  half-way? 

"Ah,  mither  of  Moses,"  sighed  Bridget,  as  she  glanced  at  the 
clock  for  the  fiftieth  time,  "it's  a  pore  lone  woman  I  am!  He'll 
niver  come  for  me,  niver,  niver !  Me  heart's  broke  entirely.  I  may 
as  well  be  after  goin'  to  bed  as  sittin'  here  waitin'  for  I  don't  know 
what.    Alackaday !" 

So  saying,  Bridget  leaned  over  and  began  to  unlace  her  shoe, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  her  blooming  cheeks  and  splashed  un- 
heeded on  the  floor. 

What  was  that?  Suddenly,  as  if  from  an  electric  shock,  she  sat 
upright  in  her  chair,  listening  intently,  with  bated  breath.  Some 
one  had  whistled ! 

For  several  moments  she  sat  thus,  waiting  for  a  repetition  of  the 
sound.     Had  she,  perhaps,  only  imagined  it? 

But  no,  there  it  was  again  !  This  time  there  could  be  no  mistake : 
three  repetitinos  of  the  same  note,  followed  by  a  fourth,  half  a  tone 
higher,  shrill  and  long-drawn  out. 

"It's  Barney!"  she  cred.    "It's  Barney!" 

And  without  waiting  even  to  snatch  up  a  shawl  or  to  retie  her 
shoe,  she  started,  clipclap,  clipclap,  across  the  kitchen  toward  the 
door.  The  next  moment  she  was  outside  in  the  rain,  bareheaded 
and  with  only  a  calico  dress  between  her  and  the  elements,  but  with 
a  glow  in  her  heart  that  she  had  not  known  for  many  a  day. 

"Barney!"  she  called  into  the  night. 

"Bridget !"  came  from  the  clump  of  trees  by  the  ice-house. 
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And  in  the  embrace  which  followed  as  the  two  met  midway,  the 
"ole  woman"  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling  and  the  whole  world  save 
themselves  were  completely  forgotten. 

"You're  comin'  home  with  me,  Bridget?"  said  Barney  finally. 

"I  am!"  replied  Bridget  emphatically. 

And  through  the  night  and  rain  two  figures,  hand  in  hand,  went 
trudging  silently  onward,  while  before  his  comfortable  study  fire 
Mr.  Sterling  sat  toasting  his  toes  and  dreaming  of  the  morning's 

muffins.  William  Wallace  Whitelock. 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


There  is  an  excellent  railway  between  Beirut  and  Damascus,  ?.. 
narrow  gauge,  operated  on  the  rack  and  pinion  system,  with  cog- 
wheels at  the  heavy  grades.  It  winds  in  and  out  of  the  gorges^ 
clinging  to  the  mountain  sides,  and  crosses  a  pass  in  the  Lebanor; 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  Then  it  drops  down  into  a  beautiful  little  valley. and  again 
ascends,  crossing  the  Anti-Lebanon  Range  at  an  altitude  of  four 
thousand  one  hundred  feet,  which  brings  it  into  the  Valley  of  Da-' 
mascus,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  sea,. 
The  distance  is  ninety-one  miles,  and  for  a  greater  part  the  track 
follows  the  caravan  road,  which  has  been  used  since  the  time  ol 
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Abraham.  It  belongs  to  a  French  company  and  is  being  slowly 
extended  beyond  Damascus  and  into  parallel  valleys  in  order  to 
reach  the  most  fertile  sections  of  Syria.  The  track  is  solid  and 
well  ballasted,  the  rails  are  fifty-five  pounds  to  the  foot,  the  ties  of 
iron,  the  bridges  of  stone  and  the  embankments  are  rivetted  with 
walls  of  masonry  in  the  most  careful,  costly  and  permanent  manner. 
The  station  houses,  water  tanks,  side-tracks,  repair  shops,  engine 
houses,  and  other  property  are  on  the  same  scale.  The  road  was 
built  and  is  operated  by  Swiss  engineers,  being  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Swiss  railways.  The  rolling  stock  is  comfortable, 
clean  and  kept  in  good  repair,  but  is  insufficient  for  the  traffic. 
There  are  many  complaints  about  delay  in  transportation,  which  are 
due  to  the  lack  of  cars,  and  upon  our  train  thirty-one  people  holding 
first-class  tickets  could  find  only  three  first-class  compartments,  with 
six  places  each,  which,  according  to  the  Turkish  method  of  reason- 
ing, is  the  fault  of  the  passengers  for  coming  in  such  numbers,  and 
not  of  the  company. 

The  journey  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  a 
trip  over  the  Mexican  National  Railway,  and  the  resemblance  to 
certain  portions  of  southern  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico  is 
very  striking.  A  resident  of  Santa  Fe  or  Agua  Calientes  would 
feel  very  much  at  home  in  this  part  of  Syria,  although  he  would 
wonder  at  the  trouble  and  expense  the  people  have  taken  to  retain 
and  cultivate  the  few  little  fertile  spots  that  the  Creator  has  allotted 
them.  The  mountain  sides  have  been  walled  up  in  terraces  like  gi- 
gantic stairways,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  washed  off  by  the 
rains ;  the  terraces  are  planted  with  grapes,  figs,  olives,  and  mulberry 
trees,  which  have  been  cultivated  by  the  same  families  for  hundreds 
and  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years.     Olive  trees  live  to  a  great 
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age ;  fig  trees  never  die,  and  some  of  the  grape  vines  to  be  seen  along 
the  roadside  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  body.  The  Syrians  cultivate 
grapes  in  a  curious  way.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered,  the  vines  are  pruned  down  to  a  trunk  about  the 
height  of  a  man,  which  is  laid  flat  upon  the  ground  until  springtime, 
when  it  is  propped  up,  manured  and  irrigated.  No  sap  is  wasted  in 
nourishing  useless  leaves  and  vines.  Hence  the  vineyards  have  a 
peculiar  look  in  the  winter  time,  being  rows  of  trunks  of  different 
sizes,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter  and  from  five  to  eight 
feet  long,  which  lie  upon  the  ground  in  lines  like  a  sleeping  army. 

All  along  the  railway  line,  wherever  there  is  a  vacant  place,  the 
farmers  are  setting  out  mulberry  trees,  which  are  planted  very 
closely  together  and  cultivated  like  house  plants,  so  that  they  will 
grow  rapidly  and  bear  luxuriant  leaves.  This  is  in  obedience  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  silk  industry,  which  is  very  great  at  Damascus. 
The  ground  is  very  carefully  prepared.  It  is  ploughed  deep,  har- 
rowed fine,  and  then  a  series  of  trenches  are  dug  for  the  trees  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  depth,  which  are  first  filled  with  water 
before  the  young  shoots  are  placed  in  them.  The  trenches  are  dug; 
by  a  peculiar  process.  Did  you  ever  see  three  men  handle  one 
shovel,  or  is  it  an  invention  of  the  Syrians?  Just  above  the  blade 
of  the  shovel  two  ropes  are  fastened  and  the  ends  are  held  by  men; 
on  each  side  of  the  trench.  The  shovel  is  manipulated  by  the  third, 
who  plunges  it  into  the  earth  as  deep  as  his  strength  will  permit,  and 
then  the  men  with  the  ropes  hoist  the  load  out  for  him.  The  three 
work  together  with  considerable  skill  and  ease,  and  can  throw  out 
a  good  deal  of  dirt  in  a  day.  It  is  next  to  a  patent  excavator.  The 
same  process  is  often  used  in  lifting  water  from  a  reservoir  into  an 
irrigating  ditch  when  there  is  no  pump.     Two  men  with  ropes  at- 
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Cached  to  a  bushel  basket  will  fill  the  basket  in  the  reservoir  and 
empty  it  into  the  ditch  without  touching  it  with  their  hands,  in  the 
most  skilful  and  rapid  manner.  The  increase  in  the  silk  at  Da- 
mascus can  be  traced  to  the  world's  fair  at  Chicago. 

The  bazaars  of  Damascus  are  the  pride  of  the  Arab  world  and  the 
•delight  of  strangers.  To  American  and  English  tourists  they  are 
•so  attractive  that  the  guides  leave  them  to  be  visited  last,  because 
when  a  woman  once  goes  there  she  becomes  so  fascinated  that  she  is 
eager  to  go  again  and  cannot  be  tempted  away  to  mosques,  museums, 
-ccemeteries,  or  other  places  of  interest.  Nowhere  in  all  the  East  are 
Oriental  customs  displayed  so  accurately  and  in  such  an  interesting 
.manner,  and  the  bazaars  seem  almost  limitless  in  extent.  They  are 
-all  situated  in  the  same  section  of  the  city,  and  one  is  entered  from 
another.  In  fact,  they  are  practically  one  and  consist  of  several 
miles  of  narrow  streets,  covered  over  with  arched,  dome-like  roofing, 
the  ancient  ones  of  masonry  and  the  modern  ones  of  corrugated  iron, 
lined  on  either  side  by  little  shops,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  filled 
with  assortments  of  merchandise  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  merchants  squat  cross-legged  on  the  floors  of  their  booths, 
which  are  raised  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above  the  roadway,  and 
you  can  distinguish  between  the  races  by  their  demeanor.  The 
Mohammedan  merchant  never  solicits  trade.  He  preserves  a  dig- 
nified reticence,  and,  while  he  is  always  courteous  and  willing  to 
show  his  goods,  he  does  so  with  a  quiet  indifference  which  is  often 
iantallizing  and  seems  to  be  expressive  of  a  contempt  for  the  infidels 
-who  intrude  with  so  much  bustle  and  confusion  upon  his  composure. 
He  strokes  his  beard,  reclines  against  a  cushion  and  plays  with  his 
beads  or  smokes  his  narghile  while  you  examine  his  wares.     You 
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will  find  him  quite  as  sharp  at  a  bargain,  but,  strange  to  say,  every 
foreigner  who  lives  in  Damascus  testifies  that  he  is  more  honorable 
in  his  dealings  and  more  accurate  in  his  statements  than  either  the 
Jews  or  the  Christians,  although  his  religion  teaches  him  that  it  is 
no  sin  to  cheat  an  unbeliever.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  every- 
where throughout  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  testimony  is  al- 
most unanimous  that  the  representations  of  a  Mohammedan  mer- 
chant are  usually  to  be  relied  upon,  while  those  of  the  Christians 
and  Hebrews  are  not. 

The  bazaars  are  well  classified.  Dealers  in  the  same  sort  of  goods 
occupy  the  same  sections,  so  that  trading  is  more  convenient  than  it 
would  be  if  they  were  scattered.  The  buildings  are  generally  owned 
by  the  government  or  the  municipality,  and  have  been  erected  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade.  Rents  are  low,  and 
the  tenants  are  looked  after  by  stewards  who  have  an  organization 
that  is  complete  and  effective,  and  subject  more  or  less  to  the  control 
of  the  guilds  as  well  as  the  government.  The  bazaars  are  thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan,  however,  and  are  crowded  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  every  race  and  nation  from  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  to  Bok- 
hara and  Afghanistan.  There  is  a  perpetual  banquet  of  color,  for 
the  costumes  vary  as  much  as  the  faces.  The  artistic  effect  is  some- 
what impaired  at  times  by  finding  cheap  Paris  jewelry,  Manchester 
prints,  Waterbury  clocks  and  German  merchandise  of  every  variety, 
and  wise  people  will  tell  you  that  a  large  part  of  the  so-called 
Oriental  wares,  the  embroideries,  brass  work,  harness,  jewelry,  old 
silver,  scimitars  and  other  arms  which  are  sold  as  souvenirs  of  the 
country  are  imported  from  Europe. 

In  the  goldsmiths'  bazaar,  however,  there  is  no  deception,  and  the 
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jewelers  sitting  upon  their  little  platforms  will  manufacture  a  brace- 
let or  a  pair  of  ear-rings  in  gold  filagree  work,  or  make  any  other 
article  that  you  may  desire,  and  from  any  design,  while  you  wait. 
If  you  will  furnish  the  pattern  or  even  a  rude  sketch  your  order  will 
be  filled  with  marvelous  rapidity,  although  the  work  is  roughly  done. 
Everything  is  sold  by  weight,  with  the  cost  of  the  labor  added. 
One  often  picks  up  rare  gems  at  the  goldsmiths'  bazaar,  which  to  us 
is  the  most  fascinating  of  all  and  more  mysterious,  for  each  dealer 
has  a  little  safe  filled  with  tin  cases  in  which  the  rarest  of  precious 
stones  and  surprising  examples  of  the  art  of  the  ancient  goldsmiths 
are  often  locked  away. 

The  bazaar  of  the  booksellers  is  still  a  place  of  interest,  and  occa- 
sionally one  may  find  a  valuable  volume  or  piece  of  manuscript,  but 
the  agents  of  European  museums  and  rich  collectors  have  been 
here  so  often  and  have  offered  such  great  temptations  that  the  town 
and  the  country  roundabout  has  been  pretty  well  searched. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  to  be  seen  in  Syria  are  the 
tombs  of  Seth  and  Noah,  and  in  our  next  we  will  give  our  readers 
the  benefit  of  our  visit  to  these  famous  tombs. 
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A  POINT  OF  HONOR 


It  was  a  June  clay  at  West  Point. 

That  means  much  to  one  who  knows.  It  means  sunlight,  birds 
and  flowers,  noble  trees  in  stately  rows,  and  a  plateau  covered  with 
grass  clipped  till  it  looks  like  a  broad  expanse  of  green  velvet.  It 
means  great,  cool  looking  stone  buildings,  and  shady  walks  from 
which  one  (or  two)  can  get  beautiful  views  of  the  wide  Hudson.  It 
means  a  panorama  of  mammas,  matrons,  and  maidens  in  the  smartest 
of  summer  gowns  escorted  by  cadets  in  still  smarter  uniforms.  And 
mixed  in  with  these,  it  also  means  a  number  of  grave  and  reverend 
professors,  and  a  dignified  assortment  of  more  or  less  elderly  gentle- 
men— Senators,  Representatives  in  Congress,  Governors,  and  so 
forth — composing  the  board  of  visitors. 

A  bugle  sounds.  The  cadets  scamper  away  to  barracks  for  the 
afternoon's  imprisonment.  The  grave  professors  separate  into  two 
bodies,  each  of  which  repairs  to  its  respective  examination  room. 
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The  board  of  visitors,  having  concluded  that  the  wisest  thing  it  can 
do  is  to  repeat  the  recommendations  of  similar  boards  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  follows  the  example  of,  the  professors. 

The  examinations  are  nearly  over.  The  second  and  first  sections 
of  the  graduating  class  are  to  be  examined  this  afternoon  in  military 
engineering  and  the  sport  of  kings  (commonly  known  as  the  ''art  of 
war"),  and  like  all  other  men,  the  members  of  the  board  of  visitors 
are  interested  in  the  subject.  Some  of  the  women,  of  course,  attend 
the  examinations,  but  they  are  comparatively  few.  As  a  rule,  "the 
ladies  who  come  up  in  June"  attend  the  examination  of  "their  own 
cadet"  only.  It  is  just  as  well.  Each  cadet  has  at  least  ten  young 
ladies  who  consider  him  "their  own,"  and  the  examination  rooms  are 
quite  crowded. 

The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  graduating  class  march  with 
that  long  cadet  stride  to  the  main  examination  room,  into  which  they 
file  and  take  seats  with  military  precision.  In  the  first  section  are  the 
"star"  members  of  the  class,  the  "strong"  men,  as  the  stern  superin- 
tendent likes  to  call  them.  He  means  strong  mentally,  though  many 
of  them  are  strong  physically,  too. 

To  all  outward  appearances  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
first  section  and  the  second,  but  the  trained  observer  will  open  your 
eyes  to  the  distinction  in  a  minute.  There  is  a  swagger  and  a  sauci- 
ness  about  the  second  section  that  is  lacking  in  the  harder  working 
first.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  smart  men  of  the  class  who  are  jitst 
a  trifle  lazy.  Their  instructor  will  tell  you  that  they  are  "  with- 
out ambition  and  devoid  of  fear."  In  other  words,  thev  have  been 
studying  as  little  as  possible,  especially  for  the  past  six  months. 
They  know  that  they  are  practically  sure  to  graduate,  that  by  no 
means  can  they  work  their  way  into  the  first  section,  and  that  their 
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marks  are  so  high  that  by  no  possibility  can  any  member  of  the  third 
section  "scalp"  them. 

He  of  whom  I  write  is  a  member  of  this  second  section.  He  is  tall, 
slim,  black  haired,  and  black  eyed,  and  there  is  the  sparkle  of  good 
nature,  fun,  and  self  confidence  in  the  black  eyes'.  The  professors 
will  tell  vou  that  he  could  have  stood  in  the  "fives"  with  a  little  effort; 
but  he  has  not  cared  to  make  the  effort.  Therefore  they  are  inclined 
to  be  just  a  trifle  angry  with  him,  for  they  spend  their  likes  in  trying 
to  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  every  man  who  wears  the  gray.  In 
their  hearts,  however,  they  like  him  immensely,  for  he  is  honest, 
frank,  and  manly.  He  is  the  most  popular  man  in  his  class,  and 
though  he  has  accumulated  many  demerits,  he  is  the  most  soldierly 
man  in  the  corps  of  cadets.  The  sharp  eyed,  brilliant  president  of 
the  academic  board,  who  looks  so  much  like  Grant,  and  who  has 
written  his  name  so  high  among  the  searchers  in  the  unknown  fields 
of  mathematics,  thinks  the  world  of  him. 

The  majority  of  the  cadets  in  the  two  upper  sections  are  decidedly 
nervous,  but  he  is  coolness  itself.  That  self-reliance  of  his  has  pulled 
him  through  manv  a  doubtful  examination.  He  knows  that  there  are 
many  subjects  on  which  he  would  make  a  horrible  showing,  but  he 
has  supreme  confidence  in  his  luck.  He  is  especially  confident  on  this 
occasion,  as  "she"  is  sitting  in  the  very  front  row  of  spectators,  be- 
tween her  father  and  mother. 

"There's  Little  Rosebud,"  he  says  to  himself.  "I'm  simply  bound 
to  get  a  showy  subject.  I  think  it  will  be  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz. 
Yes,  I'm  sure  of  it.  It  would  be  just  as  pleasant  to  get  a  nice  subject 
in  math.,  though.    I'd  like  to  show  her  what  real  mathematics  is." 

She  is  what  he  calls  her— a  little  rosebud.  At  any  rate,  she  is  as 
pretty  and  sweet  and  modest  as  one.     She  has  just  graduated  at 
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Vassar,  and  has  come  down  the  river  to  see  him  graduate.  They 
are  to  be  married  in  a  month,  with  the  hearty  consent  of  all  con- 
cerned and  the  deep  interest  of  all  who  know.  During  his  release 
from  quarters  they  have  been  taking  the  usual  walks  that  are  sacred 
to  those  who  have  plighted  their  troth.  And  once  or  twice  she  has 
tried  to  say  a  little  something  on  the  subject  of  mathematics.  But 
he  has  promptly  squelched  her  in  his  masterful  way,  and  she  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  her  college  course  was  but  a 
beginning,  and  wonders  if  she  will  ever  know  as  much  as  he  does. 
She  has  all  the  beautiful  modesty  of  girlhood  and  will  probably  never 
lose  it.    She  is  the  kind  of  woman  that  they  modeled  the  angels  on. 

His  name  is  called  and  he  steps  confidently  to  the  center  of  the 
room,  makes  a  graceful  "right  face,"  and  stands  at  attention  before 
the  superintendent.  His  instructor  holds  out  a  slip  of  paper  to  him. 
He  steps  briskly  forward,  takes  the  slip  of  paper,  makes  an  "about 
face,"  and  goes  to  the  next  unoccupied  blackboard.  He  removes  his 
lisle  thread  gloves  and  glances  at  the  paper  with  characteristic  non- 
chalance. The  next  moment  he  wants  to  faint  and  cannot.  He  is 
confronted  with  the  meanest,  hardest  subject  in  the  course. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  four  years'  course  he  gets  rattled.  Ordi- 
narily he  would  be  able  to  make  some  sort  of  a  bluff  and  squeeze 
through  with  more  or  less  grace.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  real- 
izes that  he  is  rattled,  and  in  a  moment  his  brain  is  in  a  condition  of 
unstable  equilibrium.  And  behind  him,  watching  him,  perhaps  al- 
ready aware  of  the  plight  he  is  in,  are  little  Rosebud  and  her  father 
and  mother.  Suppose  he  fails,  and  he  probably  will.  Then  he  will 
get  a  written  examination,  which  will  embrace  all  the  hard  subjects 
in  the  course.  He  may  1  e  found  deficient,  lie  may  be  turned  back 
to  lake  the  course  over  again  with  the  next  class.     Then  where  will 
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the  marriage  come  in?  She  will  be  disgusted  with  him  and  will 
probably  marry  some  one  else.  He  has  not  yet  learned  the  real  value 
of  the  girlish  jewel  he  possesses.  And  oh,  the  shame  of  it  all!  He 
almost  groans. 

He  is  a  good  soldier,  however,  and  he  has  been  taught  to  brace 
up  to  any  emergency  and  do  the  best  he  can.  So  he  makes  a  grim 
effort  and  draws  a  figure  which  he  knows  is  incorrect.  Then  he 
writes  down  some  mathematics,  also  incorrect.  After  this  he  goes 
over  the  whole  matter  to  see  if  he  cannot  draw  out  something  more, 
something  better,  from  his  brain  and  memory.  The  effort  is  futile. 
He  draws  on  his  gloves,  grasps  a  pointer,  and  faces  the  examining 
board  with  the  grim  hopelessness  of  a  man  leading  a  forlorn  hope. 

He  does  not  dare  to  look  at  her.  But  he  notices  that  the  various 
members  of  the  august  board  of  visitors  are  watching  him  keenly. 
The  superintendent  is  looking  solemn.  His  instructor  is  looking 
angry.  But  the  professor  of  engineering  and  the  blessed  president  of 
the  academic  board  are  smiling.  Their  smiles  give  him  great  relief. 
Well  he  knows  that  if  these  two  men  say  he  shall  graduate,  graduate 
he  will,  in  spite  of  all  the  others.  So  he  thanks  Heaven,  and  at  the 
order  from  the  instructor  commences  his  recitation. 

He  has  not  proceeded  twenty  words  when  the  instructor  brings 
him  up  short  with  a  gruff  command  to  "Explain  that,  sir." 

He  can't  explain  it,  but  it  is  fatal  at  West  Point  to  say  "I  don't 
know" ;  and  he  commences  a  rambling  discourse  on  generalities. 
The  instructor  is  about  to  put  him  to  the  torture  when  the  professor, 
angel  from  Heaven,  interrupts. 

"I  will  ask  a  few  questions,"  he  says,  with  a  smile  and  a  nod  at  the 
instructor,  who  bites  his  lip.  He  has  been  foiled — robbed  of  his 
prey — and  he  knows  it. 
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Questions ! 

Where  is  the  cadet  whose  eyes  will  not  dance  at  the  word?  For 
it  must  be  observed  that  a  question  at  once  suggests  the  answer,  even 
to  a  lazy  student.  Any  one  can  answer  questions  with  beautiful 
promptness.  And  so,  after  all,  he  is  enabled  to  make  a  very  decent 
recitation,  though  every  cadet,  instructor,  and  professor  in  the  room 
knows  that  the  professor  of  engineering  is  letting  him  down  easy. 

At  last  the  professor  ceases.  He  thinks  he  is  through,  but  the 
professor  turns  to  the  board  of  visitors  and  asks  politely  if  any  of 
them  wish  to  question  the  young  man.  It  is  a  way  they  have  with 
the  upper  sections  of  a  class.  When  they  get  to  the  man  who  heads 
the  class  they  are  willing  to  have  any  one  ask  him  anything  on  earth 
in  the  complacent  belief  that  he  will  give  the  correct  answer. 

Several  members  of  the  board  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
and  he  is  subjected  to  a  rattling  fire  of  questions.  But  these  are 
easy,  and  he  is  redeeming  himself  beautifully  when  one  of  the  board, 
who  is  himself  an  expert  in  mathematics,  asks  him  a  question  in  cal- 
culus concerning  an  equation  about  three  pages  long.  It  is  a  trick 
question,  he  remembers.  The  answer  is  zero  or  infinity  or  unity  or 
some  such  innocent  thing,  but  which  he  does  not  know.  He  has  not 
seen  that  equation  in  two  years,  and  it  would  take  him  an  hour  to 
integrate  it.  Once  more  he  is  "up  against  it,"  as  he  would  say,  and 
he  looks  around  in  a  somewhat  startled  manner — and  for  the  first 
time  he  looks  square  into  the  eyes  of  Little  Rosebud. 

AYhat  a  peculiar  expression  she  has  on  her  face !  And  her  lips  are 
rounded  until  they  form  a  letter  "o."  An  inspiration  comes  to  him 
like  a  flash. 

"Zero,"  he  answers. 

"Correct — very  good  indeed,"  says  the  member.     The  professor 
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tells  him  he  may  take  his  seat,  which  he  does  amid  suppressed  ap- 
plause. He  is  very  well  pleased  with  himself.  His  luck  has  saved 
him  again.  • 

But  was  it  his  luck?  The  thought  comes  to  him  like  a  knockdown 
blow.  Was  it  not  Little  Rosebud  who  told  him?  Did  she  really 
mean  to  tell  him?  If  she  did,  he  knows  that  as  a  matter  of  cadet 
honor  he  must  report  himself  for  receiving  information  during  the 
examination,  and  again  the  hideous  written  examination  looms  up 
before  him.  He  has  the  conscience  of  a  cadet,  which  is  a  well-devel- 
oped conscience,  and  he  writhes  in  agony  until  his  section  is  sent 
back  to  barracks.  There  he  continues  to  writhe  until  the  first  section 
returns,  and  the  bugle  sounds  relief  from  quarters.  He  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  president  of  the  academic  board. 
And  the  latter,  as  he  strolls  down  the  shady  walk  to  his  home,  is 
surprised  to  find  a  cadet  running  breathlessly  after  him,  saluting,  and 
eagerly  inquiring  if  he  may  ask  a  question. 

"Certanly,"  says  the  professor. 

And  then  he  tells  the  professor  the  strange  incident  of  his  sweet- 
heart's lips,  and  asks  what  he  shall  do. 

"Do?"  answers  the  professor.  "Why,  if  I  were  in  your  place  I'd 
say  no  more  about  it,  and  marry  the  girl  as  quick  as  I  could." 

The  young  soldier  salutes  and  starts  off  to  find  her  with  a  heart 
as  lieht  as  a  summer  doud. 
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Wisdom   Gathered  By   The   Way 


Some  peoples'  strength  is  drawn  from  others'  weakness. 


The  "cream  of  society"  too  often  chances  to  be  mere  froth. 


Man  has  a  separate  pair  of  glasses   for  every  acquaintance  of 
his  life. 


Never  remind  a  man  of  a  debt ;  he  is  pretty  sure  to  remember 
it — your  debt,  that  is. 

A  man  never  knows  what  a  versatile  creature  he  is  until  he  gets 
into  the  newspapers. 


There  are  two  or  more  sides  to  every  question,  but  lots  of  people 
only  get  a  corner  view. 


If  "friendship  is  a  question  of  the  streets,"  there  is  little  doubt 
about  love  being  a  matter  of  "crossings." 


"Fate"  must  possess  a  broad  back  indeed,  or  it  would  never  be 
able  to  shoulder  all  the  burdens  that  are  thrust  upon  it. 


Do  not  think  that  because  you  have  done  a  kind  act  once  in  your 
life  that  the  public  owes  you  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude. 
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IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

She  says  she's  fond  of  Wagner, 

Beethoven's  her  delight ; 
Thinks  Rubinstein  is  "just  divine," 

Could  Mozart  hear  all  night. 
"So  fond  of  classic  music, 

Those  strains  so  great,  sublime !" 
But  when   she's  alone  she  likes  to   sing 

"In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time.'' 

-  — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


A  Sunday  school  teacher,  finding  a  class  hesitating  over  answer- 
ing the  question,  "With  what  weapon  did  Samson  slay  the  Philis- 
tines?" and  wishing  to  prompt  them,  significantly  tapped  his  own 
cheek  and  asked,  "What  is  this?"  The  whole  class  instantly  an- 
swered, "The  jawbone  of  an  a 


Lea — I  wonder  if  Professor  Kidder  meant  anything  by  it? 
Perrins — By  what? 

Lea — He  advertised  to  lecture  on  "Fools,"  and  when  I  bought 
a  ticket  it  was  marked  "Admit  One." — Puck. 


Two  darkies  in  partnership  made  a  splendid  crop  of  cotton  on 
an  up-country  plantation,  and  one  of  them  went  to  Xew  Orleans 
to  sell  the  product  and  buy  the  provisions..  While  in  the  city,  he 
noticed  a  hat:  t  in  a  bird  store  and  went  in  and  priced  it. 

Twenty-five  dollars  would  buy  the  bird. 

"Huh!"  said  he,  "twe  rty-five  dollars  for  dat  bird?"' 
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"Yes,"  said  the  dealer,  "that  bird  can  talk." 

The  darkey  asked  to  have  the  bird  put  through  his  repertoire, 
and  was  so  delighted  that  he  decided  to  purchase  him,  and  shipped 
him  on  the  boat  that  afternoon  to  his  partner,  while  he  remained 
to  look  after  further  purchases. 

On  arriving  home  the  next  week,  he  met  his  partner  at  the 
landing  and  after  the  usual  salutations  asked: 

"Well,  Tom,  how  did  you  like  that  bird  I  sent  you?" 

"He  was  a  mighty  pooty  bird,  but  he  were  powerful  tough." 

"Tough  !  tough  !    You  do'  mean  to  tell  me  you  done  eat  dat  bird  ?" 

"Eat  dat  bird?    In  co'se  I  done  eat  dat  bird." 

"Holy  Massa!  Nigger,  dat  bird  cos'  $25,  and  he  could  talk  like 
a  lawyer." 

"Well,  ef  dat  bird  could  talk,  when  I  had  him  by  de  neck  and 
was  gwine  to  wring  his  head  off,  why  didn't  he  say  so?" — Springfield 
Union. 


SEEMS  REASONABLE. 

"What  is  the  correct  garb  for  a  surgeon  about  to  perform  an. 
operation  ?" 

"A  cutaway,  I  suppose." 


A  promise  is  easily  made,  but  it  is  hard  to  mend  once  it  is  broken. 
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A  MATTER  OF  TASTE. 

"You  must  find  that  impediment  in  your  speech  inconvenient  2ti 
times,  Mr.   Biggs?" 

"O,  n-no.  Everybody  has  his  peculiarity.  Stammering  is  rn-mr 
mine.     What  is  yours?" 

"Well,  really,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any." 

"D-do  you  stir  y-your  tea  with  your  right  hand  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course." 

"W-well,  that  is  your  p-peculiarity.  Most  p-people  u-use  a  t-teB- 
spoon." 


DOMESTIC  ARBITRATION. 

The  arbitration  idea  gives  promise  of  bearing  fruit  in  domestic 
life,  as  the  following  racy  dialogue  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  showsr 

9  A.  M. 

She — "My  dear  little  hubby,  I  really  need  a  new  bonnet 
much." 

He — "How  much  will  it  cost?" 

She — "O,  only  about  twenty-five  dollars." 

He — "Only  twenty-five  dollars,  eh?     Well,  my  dear  little  wi. 
business  is  very  bad,  and  you  can't  have  one." 

'She — "I  can't !    Well,  we  shall  see." 

6  P.  M. 
He — "Isn't  dinner  rather  late  to-night?" 
She — "I  presume  it  is."  =. 
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He — "How  soon  do  you  think  it  will  be  ready,  my  dear?" 
She — "I  don't  think  that  it  will  be  ready  at  all,  my  darling." 
He — "Why?    What  do  you  mean?" 
She — "I  am  on  a  strike.     No  bonnet,  no  dinner." 

10  P.  M. 

He — "My  dear,  is  the  strike  still  on?" 

She — "My  pet,  it  is  still  on." 

He — "Are  you  not  getting  hungry?" 

She — "No.     I  had  dinner  at  mother's  before  you  came  home." 

He — "Will  the  strike  last  until  breakfast,  think  you?" 
— "There  is  but  one  way  to  end  it  at  all." 

He — "H'm  !  Well,  my  pet,  if  you  will  go  and  get  me  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  or  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  think  we  might  adjust  the  differ- 
ences between  labor  and  capital  by  means  of  arbitration." 


Mistress — "Kate,  what  have  you  done  with  the  letter  that  I  left 

table?" 
Maid — "I  put  it  in  the  letter  box,  ma'am." 
Mistress — "But  it  was  not  yet  addressed." 

Maid — "I  noticed  that,  ma'am ;  but  I  supposed  it  was  because 
didn't  want  me  to  know  where  it  was  going." 


What   are   the   two   best    ships    in   the   world?      Courtship   and 
friendship. 

When  is  it  easy  to  read  the  woods?     When  autumn  turns  the 
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leaves. 

What  is  that  which  gives  a  cold,  cures  a  cold  and  pays  time 
doctor's  bill?    A  draft. 

Why  are  the  stars  the  greatest  astronomers?  Because  they  ha.we. 
studded  (studied)  the  heavens  for  centuries. 

Why  is  a  washerwoman  the  greatest  traveler  on  record?  Be- 
cause she  crosses  the  line  and  goes  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  becomes  of  the  pieces  when  the  dawn  breaks  ?  They  go 
into  mourning. 

How  did  Henry  YIII  differ  from  other  men  as  a  suitor?  He 
married  his  wives  first  and  axed  them  afterwards. 


BEE  HIVE  CONUNDRUMS. 

i.   Why  is  a  pig  in  a  parlor  like  a  house  on  fire? 
Answer :  The  sooner  it  is  put  out  the  better. 

2.  What  is  it  that  walks  with  its  head  downward? 
Answer  :    A  nail  in  a  shoe. 

3.  Why  is  an  egg  like  a  colt? 

Answer :  Because  both  must  be  broken  to  be  used. 


A  SWARM  OF  B'S. 


B  patient,  B  prayerful,  B  humble,  B  mild, 
B  wise  as  Solomon,  B  meek  as  a  child, 
B  studious,  B  thoughtful,  B  loving,  B  kind, 
B  sure  to  make  matter  subservient  to  mind, 
B  cautious,  B  prudent,  B  truthful,  B  true, 
B  courteous  to  all  men,  B  friendly  with  few. 
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By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the   Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER  19. 

Mrs.  Middleton  having  found  a  suitable  place,  soon  after  Kate 
ifarkland's  departure,  and  getting-  settled  therein,  Harry  and  Sam 
took  up  their  abode  with  her,  the  former,  as  we  have  said,  temporar- 
ily. The  Carlyles  were  actively  engaged  in  that  most  novel  and, 
with  such  people  as  these,  amusing  business  of  furnishing  their  flat 
with  such  utensils,  adornments  and  general  household  necessaries 
as,  In  their  judgment,  were  essential  to  the  perfect  success  of  their 
mew  enterprise.  Rose  came  very  frequently  for  advice  to  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton, and  many  highly  amusing  incidents  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  new  home  occurred. 

Owe  evening  Carlyle  and  his  wife  came  to  tea,  and  Rose,  in  her 
aid  way,  entered  complaint  against  her  lord  and  master  because  he 
had,  on  that  very  day,  committed  what  his  wife  termed  "a  great  piece 
of  folly,"  and  would  make  no  effort  to  repair  his  error.     As  soon  as 
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they  were  all  seated  at  table  (and  by  all  we  mean  Mrs.  Middleton, 
Flo,  Harry.  Sam  and  the  Carlyles),  Rose  entered  vigorously  upon 
the  matter  now  weighing  heavily  upon  her  mind  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Shipley  and  Markland  prepared  for  a  merry  time. 

"Dick  did  a  very  foolish  thing  today,  Mrs.  Middleton,"  began  the 
little  woman,  assuming  a  grave  aspect,  "and  he  won't  acknowledge 
the " 

"Now  Rose,"  .interposed  her  husband,  "I  told  you  I  would  think 
it  over,  and  that  if  we  needed  anything  else  I  might  exchange  the 
thing ;  but  I  don't  see  why  it  won't  do  very  well.  You  needn't  fill 
it." 

"What  has  he  done?"  asked  Markland,  pretending  a  grave  inter- 
est. "Something  he  knows  wasn't  right  or  he'd  never  even  try  to 
prevent  your  telling." 

Here  Flo  shook  her  head  at  Harry  as  much  as  to  say  "What  a 
mischievous  fellow  you  are!"  and  Mrs.  Middleton  asked  quietly, 
while  her  face  wore  an  irrepressible  smile. 

"Well,  tell  us  about  it.  Rose*.  If  he  has  done  anything  very 
dreadful  we'll  all  scold  him." 

"Well,  tell  away  ;  I  don't  care,"  said  Carlyle,  the  merry  look  com- 
ing into  his  eyes. 

"No,  that's  just  it!"  replied  Rose,  "he  doesn't  care,  and  sat  down 
and  actually  laughed  at  me  when  I  scolded  about  it." 

"Well  perhaps  we'd  laugh  too  if  we  knew  what  the  trouble  was," 
said  Sam  Shipley.    "I  believe  you  are  afraid  to  tell." 

"Oh!  you'll  take  sides  with  him  of  course,-"  she  replied.  "You 
don't  know  anything  about  such  matters  and  never  would ;  you  are 
just  like  Dick  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men.  I'm  going  to  tell  Mrs. 
Middleton  and  Flo.     You  needn't  offer  any  suggestions!" 
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"Can't  at  present,"  murmured  Shipley,  winking  merrily. 

"He  said  last  night  that  we  hadn't  a  preserving  kettle,"  she  began, 
"and  that  he  thought  we  ought  to  get  one.  I  told  him  we  didn't 
need  it  yet  because  there  was  nothing  to  preserve  in  winter,  and  that 
if  I  went  home  next  summer  I  could  do  it  all  there,  and  get  mother 
to  show  me  about  it.  He  said  his  mother  had  always  had  a  preserv- 
ing kettle,  and  that,  while  it  was  a  little  early  in  the  season  to  think 
about  it,  he  thought  we  might  just  as  well  buy  it  now  as  later.  I 
tried  to  make  him  understand  that"  it  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  if  I 
went  away,  but  he  said  he  knew  all  about  preserving,  and  would  do 
some  himself  in  the  evenings,  when  I  was  away.  He  said  any  one 
could  do  it,  and  that  he  had  watched  his  mother  often," 

"Terrible,  terrible  !"  groaned  Shipley. 

"You  go  on  with  your  talk,"  said  Rose ;  "no  one  wants  you  to  lis- 
ten. I'm  telling  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Flo.  Well,  I  didn't  want  to 
be  disagreeable,  so  I  told  him  to  get  it  if  he  wanted  to.  I  didn't  think 
to  tell  him  about  the  size,  and  this  morning  he  sent  home  one  that  is 
so  large  I  can  scarcely  lift  it,  and  he  paid  a  great  deal  for  it ;  and 
our  expenses  are  terrible  just  now,  you  know.  And  I  want  him  to 
exchange  it  for  a  smaller  one,  which  he  won't  do  because  he  says  they 
would  not  wish  to  refund  the  difference  in  price,  and  that  the  kettle 
his  mother  had  was  exactly  that  size." 

"I  got  it  big  so  as  to  prevent  a  lot  of  messing,"  said  the  husband. 
"You  get  a  lot  of  stuff  and  cook  it  all  at  once,  and  that's  better  than 
getting  some  little  toy  thing  such  as  Rose  would  buy  ;  so  she  doesn't 
have  to  lift  it ;  I'm  going  to  use  it." 

"How  much  does  it  hold?"  asked  Mrs.  Middleton. 

"Six  gallons,"  said  Rose  ;   "think  of  it !" 

"Why,   Carlyle!"  exclaimed  Shipley,  pretending  to  be  horrified, 
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"how  could  you  do  a  thing-  so  stupid?  Don't  you  know  she  can't 
reach  the  top  of  a  kettle  like  that  when  it  is  on  the  stove  ?" 

At  this,  even  Mrs.  MMdleton  could  not  refrain  from  laughing-,  and 
Rose  was  forced  to  join  her,  though  she  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
maintain  her  gravity. 

"Of  course  you'd  have  something  like  that  to  say,"  she  said,  trying 
to  recover  herself.  If  any  one  ever  marries  you,  Sam  Shipley,  I  shall 
feel  sorry  for  the  poor  soul;  for  you'll  tease  the  poor  thing  to  death, 
and  do  as  many  ridiculous  things  as  Dick." 

"It  is  a  rather  large  size,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton  ;  "I  think  they  will 
exchange  it  if  you  wish  it.  Mr.  Carlyle." 

"Why  you  see,"  said  that  gentleman  rather  reluctantly,  "I  know 
the  fellow  of  whom  I  bought  it,  and  he  wanted  me  to  take  a  smaller 
one,  but  I  didn't  think  it  large  enough  ;  so  I  just  told  him  to  send  up 
the  biggest  one  of  that  style  he  had,  and  I'm  not  going  back  there 
to  be  laughed  at.  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  quite  as  large  as  it  is, 
but  I  wanted  a  sensible  kettle,  and  I've  got  it." 

"You  didn't  see  it  then,  before  it  was  sent  out?"  demanded  Rose. 
"Well,  you  didn't  tell  me  that.  You  said  it  was  just  what  you  or- 
dered, and  that  it  was  like  your  mother's.  I'll  go  myself  tomorrow 
and  ask  them  to  take  the  big  ugly  thing  away." 

"Oh,  Lord !"  gasped  Shipley,  thinking  the  whole  affair  enormously 
amusing  and  laughing  inordinately.  "I'd  give  much  to  see  the  fel- 
low's face  when  you  do  ask  him.  He's  played  a  practical  joke  on 
Dick,  and  will  laugh  himself  sick." 

"I  believe  that's  just  it,"  responded  Rose,  joining  in  his  keen  en- 
joyment, her  merry  laugh  ringing  out  as  it  had  done  so  often  in  the 
old  days.     "He's  afraid  to  go  back  about  it." 

Then  Carlyle  said  he  would  go  back  and  Rose  said  he  needn't 
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trouble  himself  and  Markland  suggested  that  they  both  go  back, 
which  suggestion  was  finally  adopted. 

Flo  had  a  new  chair  now.  It  had  been  sent  to  the  doctor's  house 
with  a  card  tied  to  it,  on  which  was  written:  "For  our  little  friend 
Flo.  With  loving  wishes  and  a  fervent  hope  that  she  may  long 
occupy  it,  and  brighten  our  lives  with  her  sunshine.  From  two  old 
friends." 

Flo  declared  the  chair  was  the  most  comfortable  thing  that  ever 
was  made,  and  induced  Shipley  to  admit,  which  was  not  a  difficult 
task,  that  this  chair  was  even  lighter  than  the  old  one,  which  old  one 
having  been,  according  to  Shipley,  the  lightest  and  most  easily  man- 
aged chair  then  fn  existence,  was  now  declared  by  that  connoisseur 
in  such  matters  to  have  been  a  ton  weight  as  compared  with  the 
present  one.  Flo  was  a  great  deal  bothered  at  first  to  know  from 
whom  it  had  come,  but  she  finally  ferreted  out  the  mystery,  and  on 
this  particular  evening,  of  which  we  have  been  writing,  the  little  fairy 
determined  to  make  known  her  discovery. 

"I've  let  you  all  do  the  talking  thus  far,  but  now  it  is  my  turn,  and 
I  have  something  to  say." 

"Well,  we're  all  attention,"  said  Harry,  picking  up  her  work  which 
had  slipped  to  the  floor.    "What  is  it?" 

"Mr.  Carlyle,"  she  said,  looking  sweetly  up  into  his  face,  "you 
wrote  this."  And  she  produced  the  card  that  had  accompanied  the 
chair,  and  held  it  up  to  him.  "You  thought  you  could  disguise  your 
writing  so  that  I  wouldn't  know  it ;  but  I  have  a  note  you  once 
wrote  to  me  and  I've  compared  the  two  and,  while  there  is  some 
difference,  I  know  you  wrote  the  card  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  share  in  his  lovely  gift  to  me."  And  she  put  out  her  hand, 
which  Carlyle  took  in  his  kind  way,  and  added: 
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"I  suppose  people  will  never  quite  understand  how  these  things 
make  me  feel ;  I  can't  say  more  than  thank  you,  but  I  mean  that 
from  my  heart.  If  I  have  a  happy  face  it  is  because  people  like  you 
and  Rose  and  all  the  rest  are  always  trying  to  make  everything  so 
easy  for  me.     Who  was  the  other  friend?" 

''Promised  not  to  tell,  Flo.  It's  all  right,"  responded  Carlyle,  as 
he  gently  moved  her  chair  to  a  position  where  the  light  fell  better  on 
her  work. 

"You  don't  get  off  in  that  way,  sir.  I  mean  to  make  you  tell. 
Was  it  Rose?" 

"Well,  no.  You  see,  Rose  and  myself  count  one;  I  wanted  to 
write  three,  instead  of  two,  friends,  but,  as  usual,  she  wouldn't  let 
me." 

"Rose,  you  come  and  tell  me;   won't  you?"  asked  Flo. 

"I'll  come,"  said  Rose,  going  over  to  her,  "but  I'm  afraid  to  tell." 
Then  Flo  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  Carlyle  said,  winking  at  Mrs. 
Middleton : 

"That's  more  than  I  got." 

"I'll  kiss  you,  too,"  she  answered  blushing,  and  immediately  re- 
deeming her  promise.  "There  now,  you  jealous  boy,  are  you  satis- 
fied?" she  asked,  the  blush  still  lingering  on  her  sweet  face. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  thank  you,"  said  Dick  laughing ;  "promise  to  do  the 
same  for  the  other  fellow  and  maybe  he'll  confess." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  said  Flo  smiling,  "if  bribes  must  be  used  I'll  prom- 
ise, so  there !  and  it  was  either  of  those  two  sitting  there  nudging 
and  winking  at  each  other  like  school  boys.  You  see  the  bribe  does 
not  work  after  all,  Mr.  Carlyle,"  she  added,  looking  very  mischievous 
now.  "I  won't  pay  when  I  do  find  out,  see  if  I  do.  Was  it  you, 
Sam?"  she  said,  looking  searchingly  at  the  beaming  bookkeeper. 
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"No,"  answered  he,  "the  thing  was  done  before  I  knew  anything 
about  it." 

"It  was  you  then,  Harry,"  said  the  girl,  the  tears  filling  her  eyes. 
"I'll  pay  you  if  you  want  me  to,"  she  added,  her  lips  quivering  and 
a  lump  rising  in  her  throat. 

Harry  went  over  and  bent  down  his  head.  She  kissed  him,  and 
then  softly  smoothed  a  scar  on  his  cheek,  murmuring:  "It  will  never 
go  away,  poor  boy,  that  horrid,  cruel  mark."  She  still  held  her 
hand  on  the  place  and  almost  whispered :  "Does  it  worry  you? 
Yours  was  a  handsome  face  before  that — that — dreadful  night." 

"Worry  me,  Flo?"  answered  Harry,  gently  taking  her  hand  from 
the  place  and  retaining  it  in  his,  "no ;  but  I  have  thought  the  sight 
of  it  troubled  you.     If  it  does,  tell  me  and " 

"No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that  it  is  ugly  to  me,  indeed  I  don't.  It  is 
beautiful  for  the  story  it  tells  ;  but  I  only  feared  you  might  be — not 
vain,  but  sensitive;   do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  Flo,  I  understand,  and  we  won't  think  any  more  about  it. 
There  are  many  who  would  take  such  a  mark  gladly  for  our  fairy, 
and  if  that  great  booby  over  there  (pointing  to  Shipley,  who  was 
noisily  tormenting  his  unoffending  nose  with  Ids  handkerchief) 
hadn't  been  fighting  with  insurance  people  at  the  time,  he'd  have 
got  into  our  little  secret  and  had  his  full  share  in  carrying  it  out; 
let's  see  how  the  thing  does  run,  anyhow,"  he  added,  taking  hold  of 
her  chair,  and,  before  she  could  say  another  word,  he  adroitly  moved 
her  over  to  where  Shipley  sat. 

"Well,"  said  Carlylc,  "now  what's  going  to  happen?" 

"Why,  she's  going  to  be  as  good  to  her  old,  old  friend  as  she  has 
been  to  the  rest,"  said  Flo,  and  Sam  bent  down  and  kissed  her  too. 
Upon  which  Carlyle  told  her  she  was  a   sly  little  body,  and  with 
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mock  gravity  admonished  her  mother  to  "keep  an  eye  on  that  girl," 
an  admonition  rather  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  that  good  lady  had 
kept  not  one.  but  both  eyes  upon  her  all  the  whije,  and  didn't  seem 
seriously  alarmed  at  what  was  going  on. 

Then  the  talk  turned  to  Kate,  and  the  bookkeeper  stoutly  affirmed 
that  she  was  the  best  soul  in  a  sick  room  that  ever  was,  and  that 
Radcliffe  had  said  she  was  the  most  sensible  woman  he  had  ever 
seen,  adding  with  his  usual  candor : 

"And  that's  what  I  think  too." 

"Thanks,  in  the  name  of  my  little  sister,  Sam,"  said  Harry  warmly, 
"if  there's  any  good  in  me,  she's  done  her  part  in  bringing  it  out." 

This  was  one  of  many  happy  evenings  passed  by  these  friends  in 
Mrs.  Middleton's  new  home;  it  often  happened  that  Gorham  made 
one  of  the  party,  and  he  was  made  welcome,  first  for  Markland's 
sake,  and  afterwards  because  Flo  and  her  mother  found  him  most 
entertaining  and  agreeable.  He  would  bring  flowers  to  the  girl  and 
arrange  them  with  marvelous  taste  in  her  vases,  he  would  read  to 
Flo  often,  and  his  selections  were  entirely  made  from  the  more 
heartful  poetry  of  such  writers  as  Longfellow,  or  Mrs.  Hemans  or 
Adelaide  Proctor.  Flo  often  asked  him  to  read  Longfellow's  "Eliz- 
abeth," and  declared  his  voice  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  that  beau- 
tiful gem  were,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  touching  and  sooth- 
ing things  imaginable. 

Gorham  had  completely  won  over  the  Carlyles.  Carlyle  had  been 
rather  suspicious  of  him,  but  the  consistent  steadfastness  with  which 
this  human  wolf  paraded  about  in  his  sheep's  clothing,  finally  bat- 
tered down  that  gentleman's  suspicions  and  those  of  his  wife.  As 
for  Shipley,  he,  poor  fellow,  strove  hard  to  acquiesce  in  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  begged  Flo  not  to  let  the  remembrance  of  what  he 
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had  once  told  her  respecting  Gorham,  prejudice  her  against  him 
any  longer.  "If. a  man's  trying  to  do  right,  Flo  (and  Gorham  seems 
to  be  doing  so),  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  do  or  say  anything  that 
might  lose  him  a  friend.  I  can't  like  him  as  I  do  other  men,  but  I 
can,  and  will,  be  civil  to  him  when  we  are  thrown  together." 

There  was  another  consideration  of  which  none  then  knew  but 
Shipley,  which  may  have  had  weight  with  him.  Though  he  had  thus 
far  given  no  evidence  of  the  fact — nay,  to  the  contrary,  had  scrupu- 
lously avoided  doing  so — he  really,  at  this  very  time,  knew  that  he 
loved  Kate  Markland,  and  he  felt  sure  he  had  a  powerful  and,  he 
greatly  feared,  a  successful  rival  in  the  affable,  polished  Edward 
Gorham.  If  this  latter  consideration  acted  upon  Shipley,  it  did  so 
only  in  so  far  as  his  inner,  deeper  feelings  were  concerned ;  even  to 
Gorham  himself  Shipley  frankly  admitted  that  if  he  couldn't  feel 
toward  him  as  he  should,  it  was  due  to  his,  Shipley's,  unreasoning 
prejudices  and  to  no  just  cause. 

Gorham  had  asked  and  obtained  Kate's  consent  to  write  to  her 
while  she  was  at  the  Bonds'  home ;  he  doubtless  wrote  cautious  let- 
ters, knowing  she  would  in  all  probability,  either  show  or  read  them 
to  the  Bonds,  and  thus  he  might  precipitate  a  matter  requiring  much 
caution. 

Harry  asked,  and  readily  obtained,  a  few  days  of  leave  at  Christ- 
mas, and  Gorham  eagerly  consented  to  go  home  with  him.  On  the 
evening  they  were  to  start,  the  following  conversation  occurred 
between  the  two  men  in  the  room  Harry  occupied  in  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton's  house: 

"Harry,"  said  Gorham,  "I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Some- 
thing that  I  have  wanted  to  say  for  some  time  past,  but  I  couldn't 
make  up  rny  mind ;  now,  however,  I  must  speak." 
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"Well,  Ned,"  responded  the  other  good-hiimoredly,  "if  you  must 
speak  I  won't  put  cotton  in  my  ears ;   so  speak  on,  my  lord." 

"Of  course,  Harry,  you  know  what  a  rake  I've  been,  and  you  know 
why  I'm  not  the  same  abandoned  poor  devil  I  was  once.  Well,  the 
fact  is  I  know  now  that  I  love  your  sister,  and  I  want  your  consent 
to  try  to  win  her  heart.  Don't  interrupt  me,"  he  said,  as  Markland 
was  about  to  speak,  "let  me  finish.  I'm  no  more  worthy  of  her  than 
I  am  of  the  angels  in  Heaven,  Markland.  I  never  can  be  good 
enough  for  her  ;  but  I  love  her,  and  would  cherish  her  with  tender 
care  if  she  will  but  give  me  that  happiness." 

"Have  you  spoken  of  this  to  her  directly,  or  hinted  at  it,  Gorham?" 
asked  the  brother  gravely. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "I  felt  it  only  right  to  speak  first  to  you  and 
to  Mr.  Bond  if  you  think  best,  before  making  any  declaration  to 
her." 

"For  this  I  thank  you,"  answered  Markland.  "This  is  unexpected, 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  say ;  if  I  had  any  reason  to  think  Kate 
thought  of  you  in  any  way  save  in  the  light  of  a  friend,  I  could  have 
nothing  to  say,  for,  hard  as  it  would  be  to  give  her  to  any  man,  and 
God  knows  it  would  be  very  hard,  I  would  nevertheless,  thrust  my- 
self aside,  and,  in  memory  and  imitation  of  her  unselfish  example, 
give  her  as  freely  as  my  selfish  heart  would  let  me.  As  it  is,  she  may 
not  even  dream  of  this,  Ned ;  woman  as  she  is,  her  innocent  heart 
is  that  of  a  little  child.  Why  then,  should  I  consent?  No,  Ned, 
don't  do  it.  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  say  I  am  willing.  I  think, 
regretfully  for  your  sake,  old  fellow,  I  must  say  no." 

"And  if  she  really  cares  for  me  in  the  least  you  will  not  consent 
to  let  me  find  it  out?"  exclaimed  Gorham  passionately.  "Is  this  like 
a  friend  ?    Is  this  the  act  of  an  unselfish  brother,  is  it  ?    I  love  her, 
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Harry  Markland,  and  by  God !  you  have  no  right  to  cut  me  off 
without  a  chance  of  winning  her.  No,  not  even  you  who  are  her 
brother  have  any  such  right.  I  have  considered  you  and  acted 
towards  you  in  this  matter  as  became  me  as  your  friend,  and  as  J 
should  expect  you  to  act  had  I  been  blessed  with  a  sister  and  you 
were  placed  in  my  position.  Don't  tempt  me,  Harry,  for  God's  sake 
don't.  I  want  to  do  right,  but  your  sister  is  of  age,  remember,  and 
1  won't  promise  not  to  appeal  to  her." 

"Gorham,"  answered  the  brother,  "listen  to  me.  My  sister's  hap- 
piness is  all  I  think  of  now.  If  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  insure  it, 
were  I  to  subordinate  every  wish  to  mine  that  in  the  slightest  degree 
could  even  interrupt  for  one  moment  the  gentle  peace  of  her  life  or 
cloud  the  smile  I  love  to  see  in  her  fac,  I  could  not  fully  requite  the 
devoted  and  unselfish  love  she  has  given  to  me.  No  act  of  mine  that 
has  in  it  anything  of  good  but  tells  of  her.  Think  you  it  was  I  un- 
aided that  went  in  to  help  that  mother  and  her  child  that  night? 
Not  so;  her  work,  her  love,  her  prayers,  her  tears  and  pleadings 
saved  them  and,  great  God !  I  often  shudder  at  the  thought,  perhaps 
saved  me  from  perishing  in  my  abandoned,  miserable  vices,  which' 
but  for  her  might  still  have  claimed  me.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can 
find  to  do  for  her.  You  shall  not  justly  reproach  me,  but  one  promise 
I  exact  before  consenting  that  you  speak  to  her ;  will  you  give  it, 
and  keep  it  like  a  man,  Gorham?'' 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  appearing  deeply  moved  by  what  had  just 
been  so  fervidly  spoken,  "and  if  you  ask  not  more  than  human  nature 
may  safely  promise,  I  will  pledge  myself." 

"If  then,  I  give  you  leave  to  speak,  and  promise,  on  my  part,  to 
offer  no  obstruction — nay  more,  to  take  her  wish  as  something  sacred 
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and  abide  by  her  decision,  if  I  agree  to  this  will  you,  as  you  hope 
to  answer  it  where  lying  and  deceit  avail  not,  promise  me  to  do  like- 
wise? That  is,  that  having  spoken  once  and  found  answering  love 
within  her  heart,  you  will  not  persist  and  pain  her  by  asking  what 
I  fear — nay,  to  be  honest,  Ned,  hope  she  cannot  give?" 

Gorham  pondered,  seeming  to  hesitate  and  struggle  with  his  feel- 
ings and  emotions.  He  strode  slowly  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
seemed  deeply  to  consider  what  the  brother  had  said.  Then,  sud- 
denly halting  before  Harry,  and  forcing  into  his  mobile  face  a  look 
that  had  no  place  in  his  black  heart,  and  causing  his  voice  to  tremble 
with  apparent  emotion  that  he  did  not  feel,  he  said,  grasping  the 
brother's  hand : 

"For  love  of  her,  I  promise." 

"Then  I  consent,"  said  the  other  sadly.  "I  myself  will  speak  to 
Mr.  Bond,  and  tell  him  these  conditions.  When  I  have  done  so,  you 
are  free  to  speak.  But  one  thing  more,  Ned  Gorham ;  hear  and 
heed  me  well.  If  you  or  any  other  man  should  win  her  heart,  to 
wound  and  break  it  as  I  had  nearly  done,  no  power  shall  save  him 
from  my  avenging  arm.  No  matter  if  it  come  soon  or  after  years 
of  wedded  life,  if  I  am  living  and  I  find  the  vows  that  bind  her  to  a 
man  and  him  to  her  are  violated  by  him,  and  she  pines  for  lack  of 
what  he  promised  and  will  not  give,  I  swear  it  as  I  am  a  man,  he 
shall  not  have  her  though  ten  thousand  priests  inveigh  against  the 
deed,  and  she  herself  should  plead  to  stay  my  hand.  Be  careful, 
Gorham.  If  you  win  her  heart,  a  jealous  eye  will  ever  watch  you, 
and  if  you  deal  not  with  her  as  your  vows  prescribed  I  will  take  her 
from  you  ;  and  if  you  or  any  man  who  wins  her  but  to  break  her 
heart,  refuse  to  let  her  go,  I'll  strike  him  dead,  though  she  should 
loath  me  for  it  ever  after." 
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Great  beads  of  sweat  stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  a  strange  fierce 
fire  gleamed  in  his  eyes  as  he  stood  there,  tall  and  erect,  looking  so 
earnest  and  presenting  such  a  perfect  specimen  of  true  manliness,  of 
mental  and  physical  excellence,  with  a  definite  unswerving  purpose 
ever  before  him  now.  Could  this  be  the  vaccilating,  weak,  selfish, 
.vicious  and  deceiving  Harry  Markland  of  a  year — less  thna  a  year 
ago?  It  seemed  impossible;  and  even  Gorham,  bad  and  heartless, 
black  and  foul  of  soul,  trembled  inwardly  at  his  solemn,  awful  vow. 
The  man  who  had  once  dared  death  was  speaking.  The  scars  that 
marked  his  face  grew  red,  and  seemed  to  witness  to  the  firmness  and 
determination  in  his  solemn  voice.  Gorham  stood  silent,  not  know- 
ing for  the  moment  what  answer  he  should  make  that  would  be  suf- 
ficently  impressive  in  its  tenor  to  insure  the  brother's  confidence. 

"You  hesitate,"  said  the  brother.  "You  do  well.  If  there's  one 
thought  in  your  heart,  if  you  can  ever  picture  any  reason  why  you 
may  fail  to  keep  your  faith,  if  she  should  love  you,  in  God's  name! 
never  speak  to  her,  I  warn  you." 

"I've  said  I  am  not  worthy  of  her,  no  man  is  that,  but  if  you  mean 
to  doubt  the  honesty  of  my  intentions,  Markland,  have  a  care. 
Highly  as  I  esteem  and  honor  you,  and  devotedly  as  I  love  your 
sister,  I  submit  not  tamely  when  a  man  who  calls  himself  my  friend 
impugns  my  motive  without  righteous  cause.  I,  too,  am  ready  to 
defend  and  shield  her  with  heart  and  hand.  .  Why  have  you  said  all 
this  to  me  ?  My  past  has  been  your  past ;  will  you  wring  her  heart 
again  as  you  once  did?  Will  you  submerge  your  wilful  nature  and 
make  her  your  first  consideration,  her  happiness  your  very  creed? 
So  will  I.  Are  you  striving  to  be  what  she  would  have  you  and  has 
tried  to  lead  you  to  become?  So  am  I.  Are  you  alone  redeemed? 
She  does  not  think  so.     I  am  not  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  flesh,  but  1 
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repeat  I  love  her,  and  God  helping  me,  I'll  win  her." 

All  the  fire,  all  the  tragic  pathos  that  a  man  would  look  for  shone 
in  him  as  he  spoke,  and  if  Markland  really  had  doubted,  he  did  so  no- 
longer. 

"Forgive  me  if  I  seemed  to  doubt  you,  Ned,"  he  said  quietly,  "it 
is  a  grave  matter,  and  came  very  suddenly  upon  me.  I'd  like  to 
keep  her  always  as  she  is  now,  my  loving,  gentle,  trustful  little  Kater 
but  I  can't ;  and,  if  she  loves  you,  Ned,  I  will  give  her  to  your  keep- 
ing, trusting  to  what  you  have  said." 

They  silently  shook  hands  again  and  went  down  to  tea,  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton  having  asked  Gorham  for  that  meal,  and  the  two  were  to  g& 
from  her  house  to  get  the  train.  There  was  a  very  heavy  snow  fall,. 
and  it  was  bitter  cold  outside;  but  within  the  little  dining-room  all 
was  warm  and  bright  and  cheerful.  Shipley  greeted  Gorham  with 
unusual  heartiness,  and  Flo  was  unfeignedly  delighted  to  see  him, 
for  he  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  very  attentive  to  her,  and  as 
thoughtful  for  her  comfort  and  as  watchful  lest  she  should  seem  for 
a  moment  to  be  neglected,  as  Sam  Shipley  himself. 

Markland  had  secured  rooms  for  himself  and  Kate,  and  they  were,. 
even  now,  furnished  and  adorned  as  carefully  and  as  comfortably  as 
his  means  would  allow.  Radcliffe  insisted  upon  having  to  do>  with- 
these  arrangements,  and  had  personally  visited  what  was  to  be  Kate's 
domain  when  she  returned  with  her  brother  after  Christmas,  striding:- 
through  the  rooms  in  a  masteful,  semi-proprietorship  manner,  curtly 
demanding  why  this  or  that  thing  was  not  found  there,  making  notes 
in  his  book  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  a  right  to  manage  every- 
thing and  everybody  generally ;  and  supplying  many  little  contribu- 
tions to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "Little   Kate's  doll  house/' 
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Radcliffe  &  Co.  were  large  importers  of  fine  silks,  fabrics,  laces,  and 
In  fact,  of  foreign  goods  of  this  class  generally,  including  among 
other  things  oriental  rugs,  rare  vases,  wonderfully  wrought  hangings 
and  tapestries,  laces  of  Brussels  and  of  every  other  place  where  fine 
laces  were  produced,  carpets  that  were  soft  and  warm,  lace  curtains 
that  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  any  housewife  to  look  upon.  Rad- 
ciiffe  &  Co.  had  all  these  things  in  great  abundance,  and  Radcliffe, 
speaking  for  himself  and  for  the  firm,  was  delighted  to  ransack  and 
bring  forth  many  things  that  would  just  suit  for  the  adorning  of 
the  "doll  house."  Markland  protested,  but  he  was  stormed  at,  brow- 
beaten, pushed  aside  in  fact,  and  brusquely  told  that  "Radcliffe  &  Co. 
knew  what  they  were  about  and  couldn't  be  dictated  to  by  any  man." 
Rose  Carlyle  had  aided  in  the  arranging  of  these  rooms,  too.  She 
had  offered  many  suggestions,  some  of  them  very  good  and  practical, 
and  others — well,  not  entirely  so.  She  had  a  way  of  going  first  tc 
Mrs.  Middleton  and  obtaining  her  view  respecting  some  proposed 
addition  to  the  furnishings  of  Kate's  rooms,  and  then  going  to  Harry 
with  a  very  practical  suggestion.  "Very  good!"  Harry  would  say, 
"we'll  have  that ;  and  they  slander  you  who  say  you're  not  a  practical 
housekeeper."  Then  Rose  would  laugh  in  her  own  happy  way,  often 
bringing  her  plump  little  hand  upon  his  arm  in  the  old  way  and  say- 
ing:  "Airs.  Middleton  told  me  that,  you  silly  boy." 

Flo  sent  many  things  to  tHe  doll  house  and  longed  to  see  it,  which 
longing  they  would  all  see  gratified  when  the  winter  was  over  and 
her  chair  could  be  taken  out.  Mrs.  Middleton  couldn't  do  enough; 
she  was  the  authority.  Even  Radcliffe  &  Co.  deferred  to  her  exquis- 
ite taste  and  sound  judgment :  "You  know,  ma'am,"  the  merchant 
would  say,  "you  are  certainly  an  authority.  But  Markland  and  the 
rest  of  these  young  people,  madam,  don't  know,  and  they're  forever 
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badgering  and  bothering  Radcliffe  &  Co.,  and  declaring  this  and 
that's  not  wanted,  when  I  can  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  very  places 
that  want  a  rug  or  some  little  thing  to  make  the  "ship  snug,"  as  my 
old  sea  dog  Joe  has  it.  They  hamper  me,  ma'am,  and  I  won't  have 
it."  And  mild  Mrs.  Middleton  smiled  and  touched  this  and  that 
pretty  thing,  placing  it  just  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  delighting 
Radcliffe  with  her  undisgused  admiration  of  it  all. 

The  tea  on  this  December  evening  at  Mrs.  Middleton's  was  very 
pleasant,  and  Gorham  seemed  even  exceptionally  brilliant ;  Markland 
was  rather  silent  and  seemed  a  trifle  restless.  But  Flo  said  it  was 
because  he  wanted  to  be  off  to  Kate  and  this  he  did  not  contradict. 
The  time  soon  came  for  the  two  to  depart.  There  were  loving  mes- 
sages and  Christmas  remembrances  from  Flo  and  her  mother  for 
Kate.     Shipley,  taking  Markland's  hand  warmly  at  parting,  said : 

"Tell  your  sister,  Harry,  that  I'm  going  to  ask  often  to  be  bidden, 
to  her  pretty  house  and  beg  a  cup  of  tea  that  she  can  make  as  well 
as  Mother  Middleton.  A  merry,  happy  Christmas,  Markland,  to  you 
and  to  her." 

"Sam,  my  home  is  ever  open  wide  to  you ;  no  man  will  be  more 
welcome  there  than  yourself ;  I  speak  for  Kate  as  well  as  for  my- 
self." 

It  was  Flo  who  must  tie  the  muffler  about  Harry's  throat  and  see 
that  he  was  warmly  wrapped,  saying  softly  as  she  did  it :  Kate  told 
me  I  must  look  after  you,  you  know,  and  I'm  trying." 

"A  merry  Christmas,  Flo,"  said  Harry,  patting  her  little  hand; 
"don't  open  packages  until  Christmas  morning;  no  peeping.  Now 
good-bye ;  I'll  tell  Kate  how  you  and  Mother  Middleton  have  spoiled 
me."  Then  he  bade  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  the  two  went 
forth  into  the  bitter  night,  hurrying  rapidly  to  the  train. 
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Never  walked  side  by  side  in  intimate  association  two  men  more 
widely  different.  In  one  a  heart  beat  high  with  hope  and  joy,  in 
the  other  a  black,  relentless  heart  beat  undisturbed  and  regular.  In 
one  a  sad  remembrance  of  a  past  he  honestly  regretted,  not  with  a 
morbid,  lethargic  regret,  but  with  that  which  prompted  higher  aims 
and  nobler  efforts  in  the  future ;  while  in  the  other  burned  the  pas- 
sion and  the  black,  unholy  thoughts  that  dwell,  that  can  only  dwell, 
in  warped  and  filthy  men. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  December  23,  18 — ,  that  Markland  and  his 
companion  steamed  out  of  the  great  metropolis,  enroute  for  the  Bond 
home.  Mr.  Radcliffe  declined  to  set  the  day  for  Harry's  return. 
He  said  Markland  could  take  a  week  if  he  wished,  but  this  Harry 
would  not  do,  saying  he  could  not  be  spared,  and  that  he  would  re- 
turn within  four  days. 

Of  the  doings  at  the  Bonds'  we  can  say  little  here;  of  course 
colossal  preparations  were  being  made  to  receive  Harry  and  his 
friend.  The  same  plump,  bared  arms  were  in  the  flour  again,  the 
same  little  woman  rode  through  the  town  in  her  little  cart  with  Bes 
to  draw  her.  There  were  the  same  whisperings  and  closetings  to- 
gether, the  same  watchfulness  of  old  Tom  by  the  others  lest  he 
might  tell  of  something  that  must  be  kept  profoundly  secret.  Aunt 
Jane  was  wild  to  see  "my  boy,"  and  she  and  old  Tom  happy  because 
Kate  was  with  them  ;  true,  Harry  would  take  her  from  them  again 
now,  but  they  had  her  promise  that  she  would  come  often  to  see  them, 
which  promise  Harry  had  written  should  be  faithfully  kept. 

Kate  was  glad  Gorham  was  coming  with  her  brother;  it  was  a 
new  and  strange  gladness  that  she  felt.  A  gladness  not  spoken  but 
felt  within  and  cherished  secretly,  a  something  she  had  never  felt 
before,  and  feeling,  carce  could  tell  by  what  name  the  thrill  and  joy 
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within  was  called.  If  Shipley  had  been  coming  she  would  have  been 
glad :  she  would  probably  have  said  so  freely  to  all,  and,  in  her 
ingenuous  way,  to  Shipley  himself  when  he  did  come.  She  could  go 
freely  to  the  big,  honest  bookkeeper  at  any  time  for  advice  or  for 
sympathy,  almost  as  she  could  go  to  Harry.  She  had  done  it.  She 
could  scold  Shipley  for  his  faults  and  praise  him  for  his  virtues 
without  embarrassment.  She  simply  looked  up  to  and  greatly  ad- 
mired the  man,  and  was  truly  gratified  to  feel  that  such  a  man  could 
be  counted  among  her  best  and  most  trusted  friends.  With  Gorham 
she  was  not  the  same  ;  she  was  shy  if  left  alone  with  him,  and  colored 
if  he  said  little  things  to  her,  which  if  said  by  others,  brought  only 
the  smile  without  the  blush.  She  had  shown  many  of  the  letters 
Gorham  wrote  to  her  to  Aunt  Jane,  and  read  passages  from  them  to 
old  Tom.  They  were  not  letters  she  would  mind  showing  or  that 
Gorham  could  object  to  her  showing.  None  save  the  last  one  he 
had  written,  and  in  this  he  merely  told  her  he  had  hoped  at  least 
she  could  write  and  say  she  was  glad  he  was  coming.  And  in  an- 
swering this  she  wrote :  "We  are  all  glad  you  are  coming,  of  course, 
and  shall  try  to  make  you  feel  at  home."  This  was  her  written 
answer,  but  her  heart  said :  "I  am  very  glad,  and  yet  I  must  not  tell 
him."  She  arranged  the  room  he  would  occupy  and  found  joy  in 
doing  it ;  no  one  could  see  the  tender  touches  she  bestowed  in  the 
room.  Only  her  heart  knew  what  thought  it  was  that  made  her 
linger  over  this  delightful  occupation. 

"Well,"  said  old  Tom  Bond  on  this  same  snowy  twenty-third  night 
in  December,  18 — ,  "Harry  and  his  friend  will  be  in  early  in  the 
morning.  I  suppose,  Puss,  you're  going  to  meet  them  with  me? 
You  never  mind  the  cold  a  bit." 

"I  think  Aunt  Jane  would  like  to  go,"  answered  Kate  a  little  con- 
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fusedly,  "and  I  will  remain  to  get  breakfast." 

"We  can  all  go,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Jane;  "Hannah  will  manage 
without  us." 

"Of  course,"  said  old  Tom,  "Puss,  we  didn't  want  you  to  touch 
your  hand  to  a  thing  while  you  stayed  with  us  this  time,  but  your 
busy  fingers  get  intc  everything;  Hannah  doesn't  need  you,  and 
you're  going,  miss,  and  that's  the  end  of  it." 

"Now  my  busy  fingers  are  into  that,"  answered  Kate,  laughing 
and  blushing,  as  she  deftly  seized  his  paper  and  ran  off  to  Aunt  Jane 
with  it.  "I'm  not  going,  and  that's  an  end  of  it,  too,  sir,"  she  said. 
"You  don't  know  me  yet.  I  told  you  I  meant  to  have  my  own  way, 
and  Aunt  Jane  lets  me ;  and  so  shall  you."  And  Kate  grew  very 
affectionate  toward  Aunt  Jane,  who  said  she  needn't  go  if  she  really 
didn't  want  to ;  whereupon,  the  "minx"  went  and  made  old  Tom 
say  the  same  thing. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  pinching  her  cheek,  "you  have  always  gone, 
and  it's  funny  you  mind  the  cold  this  time.  You've  some  scheme  on 
hand,  and  want  to'  get  rid  of  us.  But  Harry  will  expect  you,  and 
scold  you,  too,  for  not  coming,  and  blow  me!  if  I  don't  help  him, 
too." 

"You,  indeed  !"  answered  Kate ;  "I  can  make  you  promise  to  do 
anything,  and  you  know  it,  and  I  can  do  the  same  with  Harry,  too. 
If  he  starts  to  scold  I'll  show  you  how  to  do  it,  sir." 

"Oh !  I  guess  I  know,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  stroking  her 
hair.  "It's  the  same  old  story,  Puss,  it's  as  Radcliffe  says :  'A  man 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  this  face  looking  bright  and  happy.'." 

"Now,  never  mind  getting  solemn,"  said  Kate,  smiling  brightly. 
"I'm  going  now  to  retire  because  we  want  to  be  up  very  early  in  the 
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morning.  If  you  don't  stand  by  me  if  Harry  scolds,  there's  no  good- 
night for  you  ;  what  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"For  once,  you  minx,"  he  answered,  taking  her  face  between  his 
hands,  "I've  got  you,  and  I  needn't  promise." 

"You  can  kiss  me  but  I  needn't  kiss  you,"  she  said  archly,  "but  I 
will  though."  And  she  did.  And  then,  kissing  Aunt  Jane,  and  tak- 
ing Tom's  paper  back  to  him,  she  went  out  smiling,  and  making  their 
old  hearts  Had  within  them. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Blind  Man  Who  Carved  Success 

Upon    His  Cane,  and  Has  Realized 

It  In  His  Life 


In  the  old  Pine  Tree  state  there  lives  a  man  who,  though 
totally  blind  builds  houses  and  paints  them,  splits  wood  with- 
out cutting-  himself,  ploughs  his  garden  and  cares  for  it,  changes 
money  readily,  mows  his  lawn,  prunes  his  trees,  enjoys  and 
understands  the  plays  made  in  a  baseball  game,  ^oes  into  the 
hay  field  and  follows  the  mowing  michine,  trimming  out  with  his 
scythe,  plays  an  autoharp,  reads  from  raised  letters,  and  writes 
his  name.  This  man  is  Frank  S.  Pike  of  South  Paris,  Me., 
says  the  Herald. 

And  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Pike  was  not  born  blind, 
but  was  made  so  nine  years  ago  by  overwork  and  a  severe  cold. 
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No  teachers  have  passed  hours  helping-  him  to  master  his 
affliction.  It  is  due  to  his  determination  not  to  become  a  care 
or  burden  to  his  family,  and  to  his  indomitable  will,  that  to-day 
he  can  go  about  his  work  or  pleasure  much  as  he  could  before 
his  sight  was  taken  from  him.  Cheerful  he  is  to  a  decree, 
fond  of  jokes,  well  versed  in  the  happenings  on  the  world-stage, 
a  id  wereit  notfor  the  colored  glisses  that  hewears  and  his  cane, 
011  which  he  has  carved  the  word  "succeed"  few  would  know 
that  he  can.iot  see. 

When  this  trouble  came  to  him  Mr.  Pike  was  only  37  years 
old,  and  he  was  doing  a  big  business  as  a  contractor.  He  had 
two  children,  both  boys,  a  loving  wife  and  a  happy  home  and 
life  seemed  very  good.  Throughout  the  state  his  ability  was 
known,  and  his  services  were  eagerly  sought. 

Mr.  Pike  was  rushing  to  completion  a  54-foot  wooden  truss 
bridge  between  the  towns  of  Hebron  and  Minot  when  he  caught 
a  severe  cold.  One  morning  his  eyes  troubled  him,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  could  not  distinguish  light  from  dark.  Medical 
men  were  called  and  they  sent  him  to  a  hospital.  But  before 
night  his  sight  was  gone,  ruined  by  the  strain  of  overwork 
and  the  cold. 

Yet  Mr.  Pike  was  not  discouraged.  Instead,  he  set  to 
work  to  overcome  his  infirmity.  He  developed  his  sense  of 
touch,  and  soon  noticed  that  with  the  loss  of  his  sight  his  power 
of  hearing  grew  much  more  acute. 

His  house  needing  shingling,  he  set  about  it  and  did  the 
work  alone.  Then  he  decided  to  paint  the  house,  and  finished 
the  task,  assisted  only  by  his  two  boys. 

Hearing  of  these  remarkable   deeds,   his   friends  secured 
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for  him  the   contract   for    building-   the   power   house   for   the 
academy  at  Hebron  and  Mr.  Pike  put  it  up. 

His  interest  in  inventions  is  keen.  And  by  feeling-  of  the 
different  parts  in  a  machine  he  can  form  a  mental  picture  of  it. 
Last  year  his  cousin  invented  a  steam  roller,  ard,  after  havirg 
it  explained  to  him,  and  feeling  of  its  various  parst,  Mr.  Pike 
had  a  thorough  understanding  of  it. 

"Other  people  see  things  ;  I  feel  them"  says  this  wonder- 
ful man.  "Life  by  existence  from  one's  finger  tips  is  like 
learning  Latin  or  Greek  ;  the  lesson  has  to  be  more  thorough 
to  acomplish  much." 

Desiring  something  to  take  up  his  time,  Mr.  Pike  built  a 
store,  18  by  10  feet,  in  Hebron,  under  the  shadow  of  theacs.de- 
my.  »And  it  was  while  diverting  himself  by  acting  as  shop- 
keeper'that  he  met  a  woman  who  became  interested  in  him 
and  secured  some  books  printed  in  raised  letters,  which  he 
soon  learned  to  read. 

The  last  piece  of  carpentry  work  this  man  has  done  is  to 
build  a  piazza  for  his  house.  It  is  80  feet  long,  finished  in  hard 
pine,;with  an  octagon  corner  and  scroll  work  capitols  to  the 
pillars. 

Always  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Pike  is  a  member  of  the  South 
Paris  male  quartet,  and  his  sweet  high  tenor  is  known  and 
loved  by  the  townsfolk.  At  the  meeting-  of  the  local  grange,  in 
which  he  is  an  enthusiastic  worker,  his  song-s  are  great  favor- 
ites, and  the  other  grangers  never  let  him  leave  them  without 
the  singing  of  several. 

Nothing-  seems  to  discourage  this  man  who  cannot  see  the 
beauties  of  God's  world.  He  is  on  the  alert  to  better  his  con- 
dition. Seen  at  his  home,  in  his  garden,  or  walking  along  the 
roads,  every  foot  of  which  he  knows,  a  more  cheerful  or  genial 
man  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  The  birds  and  the  sun  are  his 
great  friends,  and  his  children,  whom  he  calls  his  brighteyed 
little  happinesses,  are  bis  constant  delight.  For  nine  long 
years  he  has  not  been  able  to  see  them,  but  he  knows  they    are 
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growing-  day  by  day  snd  his  one  regret  is  that  he  cannot  look  at 
them  as  they  are  budding-  into  manhood. 

On  a  drive  between  South  Paris  and  his  old  home  in 
Hebron,  while  his  son  held  the  reins,  Mr.  Pike  was  very  com- 
municative. 

"Of  course  it  is  necessary  for  people  to  be  blind  in  order 
to  appreciate  blindness,"  he  said,  "but  one  can  never  tell  what 
he  can  do  till  he  is  put  to  the  test." 

"I  always  felt  just  as  so  many  people  do  to-day,  that  if  my 
sig-ht  were  destroyed  I  should  not  care  to  live.  But  life  is 
sweet  after  all. 

"What  others  see  I  can  feel.  Of  course  I  miss  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape  of  fine  building's  and  the  like,  but  I 
can  hear  the  song-s  of  the  birds,  I  can  feel  the  warmth  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  then  I  have  three  good  meals  a  day  and 
lots  of  friends.     Why  should  I  not  be  happy  ?" 

As  the  wag-on  crossed  a  culvert  or  passed  a  sign  board, 
Mr.  Pike  knew  it,  and  he  pointed  to  within  10  feet  of  the 
boundary  line  which  divides  the  towns  of  South,  Paris  and 
Hebron. 

"I  am  much  interested  in  Miss  Helen  Keller,"  he  declared. 
"She  is  a  wonderful  creature  and  I  always  have  my  people 
read  to  me  everything-  they  see  about  her." 

But  one  cannot  help  comparing-  these  two  blind  people,  so 
totally  different,  one  taug-ht  by  masters  who  have  made  the 
study  of  the  blind  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  aided  by  all  modern 
devices,  the  other  self-instructed,  enabled  to  g-o  about  his  daily 
life  almost  as  thoug-h  he  could  see,  spurred  on  by  an 
indomitable  will. 

And  as  one  sees  this  man,  deprived  of  so  important  a 
faculty,  always  cheerful  and  ready  for  a  joke,  able  to  care  for 
himself  perfectly  one  can  but  marvel  at  his  pluck,  and  envy 
him  his  streng-th  of  will. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


"There  is  not  much  difference  between 
Roosevelt  and  Bryan  in  their  i  elation  to 
the  government  and  the  people,"  said  Gov. 
N.  B.  Broward,  of  Florida,  at  tne  Ral- 
eigh last  night.  Gov.  Broward  has 
been  on  a  visit  to  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition, and  after  a  short  trip  to  New 
Yoik  will  return  to  Tallanassee.  He  is 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Broward  and  two  of 
his   daughters. 

"They  are  easily  the  foremost  citizens 
of  this  country,"  continued  Gov.  Brow- 
ard, "and  Gov.  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin. 
is  not  far  behind  them.  If  President 
Roosevelt  were  nominated  by  tne  Re- 
publicans and  Col.  Bryan  by  the  Demo- 
crats, the  contest  between  them  would 
be  a  very  even  one,  and  it  would  be  a 
Question  which  would  be  elected.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Bryan  will  be  nominated, 
and  I  am  equally  confident  that  he  would 
defeat  any  Republican  other  than  Roose- 
velt. 

"Vhe  difference  between  the  two  men 
is  this:  Bryan  is  a  commoner,  one  of 
the  masses,  whose  heart  beats  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  people;  who  knows  their 
rights,  and  tights  for  them,  and  wno 
cannot  be  swerved  by  any  offer  of  office 
or  mateiial  gain  from  what  he  thinks  is 
his  duty  in  serving  them.  Roosevelt 
recognizes  the  r.ghts  and  the  claims  of 
the  people,  but  he  is  not  a  commoner. 
lie  is  courageous;  he  is  honest,  and 
he  will  not  permit  those  few  men  in  his 
party  who  would  manipulate  the  party 
for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  to  have 
their    way. 

"The  principles   of  the   Democratic   and 


Republican  parties  are  nearly  the  same— 
that  is,  the  principles  of  that  part  of  the 
two  parties  known  as  the  rank  and  file. 
And,  similarly,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween a  corporation  Republican  and  a 
corporation  Democrat.  They  are  both 
antagonistic  to  the  republican  form  of 
government.  A  true  Democrat,  accord- 
ing to  my  idea,  is  one  who  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  humanity,  and  who  favors 
those  policies  and  principles"  which  make 
for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people.  The  same  definition 
fits  a  true  Republican.  A  corporation 
Democrat  or  a  corporation  Republican 
is  one  who  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  the 
chance  to  stuff  his  own  pocket  without 
regard    to    the    masses    who    suffer. 

"The  tariff  should  not  be  a  party 
issue,"  continued  Gov.  Broward.  "Han- 
cock gave  utterance  to  a  truism  when 
he  said.  'The  tariff  is  a  local  issue.'  It 
belongs  to  no  party,  but  to  the  people 
of  different  communities,  regardless  of 
partj     a  (filiation." 

Col.  Samuel  H.  Stone,  former  State 
auditor  of  Kentucky,  whose  home  is  in 
Louisville,  is  at  the  Raleigh.  Col.  Stone 
was  auditor  during  Gov.  Bradley's  ad- 
ministration. He  is  now  out  of  politics, 
he  says,  and  is  engaged  in  a  number  of 
business  enterprises. 

"I  should  say  that  the  Republicans  have 
more  than  a  good  chance  of  winning  in 
the  gubernatorial  election,"  said  Col. 
Stone.  "The  result  o;'  the  election  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  upon  the  way 
the  city  of  Louisv  lie  goes.  Outside  of 
Louisville,  it  is  about  an  even  tiling,  and 
Wilson  and  Hager,  I  believe,  will  eacn 
make    a    good    fight.      The    old    machine 
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which  controlled  Louisville  is  no  longer 
in  existence,  and  this,  I  believe,  will 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  Republi- 
cans. Wilson  is  popular  throughout  the 
State,  and  is  making  an  active  and  strong 
campaign.'' 

"This  continued  cry  against  the  rail- 
roads is  hurting  our  credit  abroad,"  said 
Col.  William  St.  John,  of  New  York,  at 
the  Raleigh.  "Only  recently,"  he  con- 
tinued, "a  representative  of  one  of  o..r 
big  lines  went  to  Paris  to  dispose  of 
$35,000,000  worth  of  bonds  issued  by  the 
road  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
to  make  needed  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions. The  financiers  said:  'Why,  we 
can't  buy  those  bonds.  Your  Congress 
and  your  States  are  destroying  your 
roads.'  He  was  met  with  the  same  story, 
in  London,  and  he  had  to  come  back 
here  without  getting  rid  of  a  single  bond. 

"The  roads  cannot  get  money  here,  be- 
cause the  people  with  money  can  make 
more  with  their  capital  than  the  5  per 
cent  which  they  would  receive  from  the 
railroads,  and  the  consequence  is  the 
lines  have  to  raise  money  on  short-time 
notes.  They  cannot  use  all  the  earnings 
for  extension  and  improvements  of  their 
roads,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  pay  dividends.  It  is  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  railroads  to  handle  the  im- 
mense amount  of  freight,  because  their 
facilities  are  inadequate. 

"The  trouble  is,  the  business  of  the 
country  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the 
roads,  and  the  latter  cannot  catch  up, 
because  the  people  are  throwing  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  advancement. 
Some  of  the  State  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  railroads  are  absolutely  absurd.  Way, 
the  blue  laws  of  Massachusetts  were  not 
more  unreasonable.  On  the  statute  books 
of  some  of  the  Stages  is  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  movement  of  freight  on  the  rail- 
roads on  Sundays,  and  I  know  of  several 
instances  where  many  carloads  of  goods 
were  held  up  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
Tennessee  because  it  was  against  the  law 
to  run  on  Sundays.  If  there  is  not  a 
cessation  of  this  opposition  to  the  rail- 
roads I  don't  know  what  will  happen." 

"There  seems  to  have  been  a  decided 
change  of  sentiment  in  my  State  with  re- 


gard to  President  Roosevelt,"  said  H.  S. 
Dan  el?,  of  Wichita,  Kans..  at  the  Rigg« 
Ho  ^  e  "A  yeir  ago  and  less  the  Presi- 
dent undoubtedly  could  have  carried  the 
State  were  he  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion; now  I  do  not  think  he  could.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  any  candidate  who  is 
looked  upon  as  a  Roosevelt  man  could 
carry  the   State. 

"The  people  are  interested  in  politics, 
but  they  are  also  interested  in  their 
business  affairs,  and  they  think  Roose- 
ve  t  has  been  ?t  rrlng  things  up  so  much 
tl  at  it  is  menac.ng  prosperity.  This  con- 
stant harping  on  Feaeral  control  or  regu- 
lation of  corporations  without  any  visible 
results  is  beginning  to  get  tiresome. 
Kansas  and  the  other  States  can  well 
take  care  of  the  big  combinations  that 
hurt  their  interests. 

"We  believe  in  State's  rights,  and  the 
policies  that  are  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent surely  do  not  show  any  great  re- 
spect  for   those  rights. 

"I  do  not  see  that  the  trusts  have  hurt 
our  country  so  much.  At  any  rate,  we 
haven't  felt  the  effects  of  them  out  in 
Kansas,  where  there  never  was  Known  a 
time  of  such  great  prosperity.  Any  one 
who  wants  work  can  find  it  in  Kan- 
sas, and  if  the  average  citizen  hasn't  a 
bank  account  it  is  his  own  fault,  for  he 
certainly  has  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  make  money.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  if  the  big  monopolies  had  their  own 
sweet  will  they  would  not  crush  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  heads  of  these  big  enter- 
pr  ses  are  wise  enough  to  see  that  if 
they  grind  the  people  of  a  country  to 
death  they  will  kill  themselves  at  the 
same  time.  Some  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions is  all  right,  but  the  States  them- 
selves can  be  trusted  to  accomplish   this." 


"The  recent  editorial  in  the  Commoner, 
indicating  that  Mr.  Bryan  does  not  be- 
lieve the  idea  of  government  ownership  of 
railroads  should  be  made  a  party  policy, 
but  that  regulation  of  these  public  utili- 
ties should  be  thoroughly  tested,  will  be 
received  with  approval  by  the  Democrats 
of  the  South."  said  Representative  Rob- 
ert C.  Davey,  of  the  Second  Louisiana 
district,    at    the    Riggs    House    last    night. 

"The  people  of  my  section  of  the  coun- 
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try,  and  I  believe  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Democratic  party  everywhere,"  con- 
tinued Judge  Davey,  "have  not  received 
this  doctrine  of  government  ownership 
with  any  degree  of  enthusiasm.  They 
believe  in  Federal  regulation  of  all  rail- 
roads engaged  in,  interstate  commerce, 
and  regulation  of  the  most  rigid  charac- 
ter, but  we  think  that  is  quite  a  different 
proposition    from    Federal    ownership." 

Judge  Davey  says  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana are  just  now  too  busy  with  a  State 
campaign  for  the  nomination  for  gover- 
nor to  have  much  time,  thus  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Presidential  year,  to  dis- 
cuss the  probable  candidates  for  the 
Democratic    nomination    for    President. 

"We  have  a  primary  election  next 
Jenuary  for  the  selection  of  our  guber- 
natorial candidate,"  he  said.  "There  are 
three  or  four  candidates  in  the  field,  and 
as  the  fight  is  five  months  off  and  already 
somewhat  warm,  you  can  see  readily  that 
the  liveliest  kind  of  an  interest  is  being 
manifested." 

New  Orleans,  Judge  Davey  says,  is  en- 
joying a  substantial  boom.  This,  he  de- 
clares, is  due  to  the  natural  conditions 
surrouning  the  city  and  its  geographical 
location. 

"There  is  nothing  of  the  mushroom 
growth  about  this  boom,"  he  continued. 
"It  is  of  the  most  material  character. 
The  city  is  growing  rapidly,  her  indus- 
tries are  flourishing,  and  new  ones  are 
constantly  being  added,  increasing  the 
wealth  and  productiveness  of  that  great 
port  and  giving  additional  labor  to  our 
workmen.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is 
completed,  no  city  in  the  country  will  be 
in  so  advantageous  a  position  as  New  Or- 
leans. Our  people  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  forthcoming  exposition  to  commemo- 
rate the  completion  of  the  canal.  This 
exposition  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans  in 
191b,  and  will  be  one  of  the  really  great 
expositions  of  the  country." 

"The  Jamestown  Exposition  officials 
could  well  follow  the  precedent  set  by  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  in  1884,  and  re- 
open the  fair  next  year,"  said  Willis  J. 
Abbott,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  at 
the  New  Willard  last  night.  Mr.  Abbott 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
exposition. 

"In    1884    I    was    commissioner    for    the 


State  of  Illinois  to  the  Cotton  Exposition 
in'  New  '  Orleans.  When  the  exposition 
opened  its  gates  it  was  in  a  very  incom- 
plete state,  and  after  it  had  been  run- 
ning for  three  months  the  officials  saw 
that  the  show  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  attendance  in  consequence  was  very 
light.  Thereupon  the  managers  decided 
that  they  would  reopen  the  fair  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  it  would  be  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  In  1S8E  it  proved  a 
big  financial  and  artistic  success,  and 
the  people  flocked  to  the  Crescent  City, 
where  the  year  before  they  could  not  be 
induced  to  go.  The  buildings  at  New  Or- 
leans' were  of  cheap  construction  and 
were  built  only  for  the  most  temporary 
purpose. 

"At  Jamestown  the  buildings  are  sub- 
stantial brick  and  cement  structures,  and 
I  believe  it  would  solve  a  problem  that 
is  now  worrying  the  officials  if  they 
would  decide  to  raise  funds  and  reopen 
the  fair  next  year.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  New  Orleans  people,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Jamestown  fair 
next  year  would  duplicate  the  success 
cf  the  Louisiana  show.  No  better  platte 
for  an  exposition  could  be  found.  The 
historical  features  associated  with  it  are 
alone  sufficient  incentive  to  attract  large 
crowds,  and  the  exhibits  could  easily  be 
kept  in  place  for  next  year.  The  tardi- 
ness of  Congress  in  making  an  appropria- 
tion is  largely  responsible  for  the  in- 
complete state  of  the  Jamestown  fair, 
and  this  alone  is  a  good  argument  for 
r<  opening  the  exposition  next  season, 
say,  beginning  June  1." 

"The  Pacific  Coast  is  looking  forward 
to  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  as 
the  beginning  of  its  greater  future,"  said 
George  R.  McClure,  a  merchant  of  San 
Francisco,    at    the   Arlington   last    night. 

"Of  course,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
drains  the  richest  territory  in  the  world, 
and  New  Orleans  will  some  day  become, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  city  on  the  conti- 
nent, but  San  Francisco,  too.  one  of  these 
days  will  become  as  great  a  city  as  New 
York.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of 
the  United  States  realize  the  future  that 
is  before  them  as  a  commercial  nation 
during  the  next  generation. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  President  Roose- 
velt  took  a   view   the  opposite  of   that  of 
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a  great  many  Californians  in  regard  to 
the  Japanese  question,  we  on  the  coast 
feel  that  President  Roosevelt  fully  ap- 
preciates our  economic  situation.  Wb 
know  he  will  see  that  the  canal  is  dug 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  feel  that  he  is 
one  on  us;  that  he  knows  our  spirit  and 
our  possibilities,  and  that  his  aim  is  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  highest  use  of 
our  opportunities,  just  as  he  is  anxious 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  every  other 
section  of  the  country.  So  far  as  the 
Japanese  situation  :s  concerned,  I  believe 
that  any  immediate  danger  of  coaiiict 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  people  of 
California  has  been  averted.  Japan  has, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  done  a  great  good 
in  bringing  peace  in  my  State  by  adopt- 
ing its  present  aggressive  policy  in 
Korea,  thus  distracting  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Japan,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  this  country,  from  the  Japanese  ques- 
tion in  California." 

"The  wisdom  of  the  United  States  in 
relieving  China  from  the  payment  of 
many  millions  in  indemnity  is  not  now 
fully  appreciated,"  said  Henry  J.  Young, 
an  American  missionary,  who  has  lived 
in  China  for  more  than  thirty  years,  at 
the  Raleigh  last  night.  "It  was  the  most 
far-sighted  thing  that  has  been  done  in 
American  statesmanship  that  I  know  of, 
for  the  reason  that  China  during  the  next 
generation  or  two  is  going  to  prove  a 
veritable  El  Dorado  for  the  employment  of 
American  capital  and  the  trading  of 
American  goods.  Though  China  has  been 
asleep  for  4,000  years,  her  450,000,000  people 


are  going  to  be  developed  sufficiently  to 
want  things  this  country  has  to  sell. 
Therefore,  by  one  act  to  dissipate  all  the 
bad  feeling  resulting  from  the  boycott 
and  overzealousness  of  American  immi- 
gration officials,  and  at  the  same  time 
create  a  decidedly  friendly  spirit  that 
may  last  for  generations,  seems  to  me 
statesmanlike. 

"The  United  State  would  do  well  to  go 
further  and  encourage  the  coming  to  this 
country  of  Chinese  students.  There  are 
thousands  of  young  Chinamen  who  would 
rather  come  here  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  globe,  not  even  excepting  Japan. 
They  know  that  the  Japs  copied  our  in- 
stitutions, and  so  they  wish  to  study 
them,  also,  at  first  hand.  The  young 
men  of  to-day  in  China  are  the  states- 
men of  to-morrow,  and  it  would  be  good 
policy   to   treat  them   well. 

"There  is  a  vast  change  going  on  in 
China.  To  use  a  homely  simile,  it  is  like 
a  great  boiling  caldron  of  sugar;  just 
now  there  is  nothing  but  black  scum  on 
top,  but  this  will  give  way  to  the  finer 
stuff.  The  people  consider  the  Tartars, 
who  have  governed  them  so  long,  as  for- 
eigners, and  will  throw  off  the  yoke  if 
they  can.  A  mighty  revolution  will 
come— perhaps  peaceful,  perhaps  bloody. 
Education,  liberty,  and  individuality  are 
becoming  dearer  to  the  Chinese,  who  are 
very  intelligent.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
preached  that  thirty  years  from  now  the 
revolution  will  have  been  completed,  and 
that  China  thereafter  will  be  for  the  Chi- 
nese." 
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AN  ODE  TO  VIRGINIA 


(Written  and  printed  by  the  blind.) 


Oh !  Virginia  homes  and  firesides  ; 

Oh !  Virginia  sons  and  sires ; 
Hark  to  the  song  of  a  maiden 

'Till  her  theme  each  heart  inspires. 

Not  for  me  do  the  flowers  bloom ; 

Not   for  me  doth  starlight  shine, 
But  I  love  my  home  and  birthland, 

And  her  every  rock's  a  shrine. 

Never  shrank  her  sons  from  danger ; 

Feared  they  not  the  tyrant's  hand. 
Wise  in  council  were  her  statesmen, 

And  their  names  for  freedom  stand. 

Shall  bugle  call  and  beat  of  drum, 
Notes  of  war  and  flash  of  sword; 

Its  rush  and  rumble,  tears  and  groans, 
'Lone  suffice  to  stir  our  blood  ? 

Must  souls  afire  with  noble  thoughts 
Be  caged  like  birds,  born  to  the  wild? 

Must  statures  grand  for  ere  be  clothed 
In  the  garments  of  a  child? 

Within,  the  voice  of  Christ  says  "No" ; 

The  plea  of  the  blind  is  heard. 
Their  deliverance  is  at  hand — 

For  Virginia  gives  her  word. 
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A  joyous  vision  now  I  see ;  ' 

The  blind  at  work  hand  and.  brain. 
They  are  happy,  joyous  and  free ; 

Away  with  the  gloom  and  pain. 

Written  fcr  Miss  Rose  Waple,  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Schoo! 
for  the  Blind,  by  a  sightless  friend,  who,  for  many  years,  has  wit- 
nessed the  going  out  from  similar  institutions  throughout  our  land 
hundreds  of  young  blind  people,  full  of  hope  and  aspirations  for  the 
future,  with  minds  sparkling  with  intellectuality  and  hands  eager 
to  be  skilled  for  useful  employment,  only  to  be  met  with  scepticism 
of  the  seeing  world  of  their  ability  to  perform  useful  labor.     They 
have  waited  and  waited,  until  their  very  souls  were  devoured  by  the 
rust  of  idleness,  and,  at  last  dispairing,  they  have  sunk  into  mere 
clods  of  clay  to  be  fed  and  clothed  by  others.     And  when  left  alone 
in  the  world  by  the  death  of  parents  or  friends,  have  been  thrust 
out  into  the  streets  to  beg,  or  into  alms  houses,  there  to  wait  until 
death  liberates  them  from  their  bondage.     Shall  this  be  the  fate  of 
Miss  Waple?     It  remains  for  the  people  of  Virginia  to  say.     She 
has  applied  to  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  employment.     We  have  replied  to  her  that 
owing  to  our  limited  means  and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the 
products  of  the  labor  of  the  blind,  together  with  the  many  applica- 
tions preceding  her's,  which  must  be  first  considered,  the  chances 
of  our  affording  her  employment  are  remote,  unless  the  people  of 
Virginia  will  aid  this  institution  by  their  patronage.     We  have  blind 
people  at  work  with  hand  and  brain  who  are  happy,  contented  and 
free,  but  before  we  can  add  to  their  number  the  subscription  list 
of  a  family  magazine,  published  by  us,  and  upon  which  we  depend 
for  support,  must  be  enlarged.    This  magazine  is  clean,  wholesome, 
instructive  and  entertaining.     The  travelogues  it  publishes  monthly 
are  alone  worth  the  price  of  one  dollar  a  year,  which  is  asked  for 
it,  for  it  takes  its  readers  each  month  on  an  excursion  to  some  part 
of  the  world,  where  there  is  much  of  interest  to  sec  and  learn.     It 
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has  a  department  of  current  events,  wit  and  humor,  a  good  serial 
story  and  other  short  stories.  It  publishes  talks  with  noted  men 
and  women  who  visit  the  National  Capital  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  gives  glimpses  of  the  classic  and  beautiful  in  literature, 
and  maintains  a  department  recording  the  achievements  of  the  suc- 
cessful blind. 

We  have  told  Miss  Waple  that  if  we  can  obtain  a  thousand  sub- 
scribers from  Virginia  it  will  enable  us  to  give  her  self-sustaining 
employment,  and  for  every  additional  thousand  we  will  make  a 
place  for  another  graduate  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind. 
We  ask  the  newspapers  of  Virginia  to  bring  this  appeal  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people,  and  through  them  we  ask  the  clergy  to  second 
our  efforts.  We  trust  that  the  response  will  be  generous  and  prompt, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  give  Miss  Waple  her  answer  soon. 


THE  GREAT  FETE  at  FRIENDSHIP 


"Friendship,"  the  summer  home  of  John  R.  McLean,  on  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  as  it,  reaches  out  into  the  country,  about  an  hour's 
ride  from  the  Capitol,  was  once  more  the  scene  of  May  festivi- 
ties, with  half  a  hundred  charitable  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions, striving  in  various  ways  to  interest  and  amuse  the  people 
of  Washington,  and  incidently  to  replenish  their  treasuries,  was 
the  one  thing  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  C.  P.  I.,  during 
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the  past  week. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  War  Department  which  loaned  two 
large  tents  for  the  occasion,  we  undertook  to  show  the  public 
the  way  blind  people  were  enabled  to  employ  power  machinery, 
to  produce  books,  pamphlets,  etc.  We  leave  the  following  clip- 
pings, from  the  Washington  "Star"  and  the  Washington  "Post," 
to  tell  how  well  we  succeeded  in  the  part  we  were  to  perform. 


Washington  Post,  May  18,  1907. 
Blind  Attract  Attention. 

No  booth  in  the  grounds  attracted  more  favorable  attention 
than  that  of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  the  sightless  beneficiaries  gave  examples  of  their  work  in 
bookbinding,  printing,  and  other  arts. 


Washington  Star,  May  18,  19». 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  displays  was  that  of  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  the  public 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  blind  operating  power  machines. 

The  process  of  making  a  book,  including  folding,  stitching  am? 
trimming,  and  the  printing  of  souvenir  postals  was  shown  as  it 
is  done  at  the  institution.  Each  visitor  was  presented  with  a 
book  made  at  the  booth. 
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There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  typewriting  from  dictation, 
wad  there  was  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fancy  articles  and 
rags,  with  quaint  designs  woven  into  them,  all  the  handiwork 
of  skilled,  though  sightless  artists. 

For  years  the  friends  of  the  blind  have  contended  that  as 
machinery  displaced  handicraft  the  opportunities  for  the  blind 
would  be  curtailed,  but  the  exhibition  was  a  demonstration  that 
t'he  operating  of  machinery  is  not  only  possible  and  practicable, 
but  an  assured  success. 

Two  large  tents  were  erected,  one  of  which  was  the  workshop 
and  power  plant,  and  the  other  in  charge  of  a  delegation  of 
young  people  from  Dr.  Fishburn's  church,  who  served  ice  cream 
and  cake  and  sold  candy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Fishback  were  in 
charge  of  the  tent  yesterday  and  Lieut.  Col.  Emory  Lasier  is  in 
charge  today.  The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  is  solving  a 
problem  for  the  blind  people  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  explained,  and  its  dis- 
rtlav  met  with  well -deserved  success. 


FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 

Tenth  and  G  Streets 

SAMUEL  H.  WOODROW,  D.  D.,  Pastor 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  2,  1907. 
Miss  S.  E.  Cogswell, 

Springfield  Mass. 
My  dear  Miss  Cogswell:— 

Since  coming  to  Washington  I  have  come  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  under 
the  Superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleaveland  The  work  that 
is  being  done  is  marvelous.  At  the  "Friendship  Fete"  I  saw 
these  blind  men  and  women  printing  souvenir  postals  and 
binding  books  with  great  accuracy   and   skill.     The   endeavor 
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to  teach  the  blind  so  that  they  can  become  self-supporting-  is 
certainly  a  move  in  the  rig-ht  direction.  This  institution  is  a 
pioneer  along-  these  advanced  lines- 
Music,  printing-,  bookbinding-,  language  are  now  taught  and 
other  branches  of  self-supporting-  effort  will  be  added  as  funds 
permit.  To  help  the  unfortunate  to  help  themselves  is  the 
truest  charity.  This  worthy  enterprise  should  commend  it- 
self to  all. 

Yours  sincerely,  S.  H.  WOODROW. 


SSSSSESESSS  B  S<Q333333333 


Dr.  W.  V.  Tudor 

Richmond  Va. 
My  dear  Dr.  Tudor. 

This  letter  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleaveland, 
who  is  Principal  of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Polytechnic  speaks  for  itself.  And  Mr.  Cleaveland,  the  bearer 
of  this  is  a  gentleman  of  high  moral  character.  He  is  anxious 
to  interest  some  of  the  clergy  of  Virginia  in  this  great  work 
for  the  Blind.  I  think  you  will  do  well  to  hear  him  ia  interest 
of  those  for  whom  he  labors.  Any  courtesy  you  may  show 
him  will  be  esteemed  by  him,  and  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WM.  F.  LOCKE. 
Mt.  Vernon  Place,  M.  E.  Church  South, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Original  Jokes  By  Blind  People  Published 

In  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  In 

Competition  For  A  Prize 


Johnnie  Wise — "Say,  teacher,  why  is  a  broken  limb  like  French 
history?" 

Teacher— "I  cannot  tell," 

Johnnie — "Because  it  contains  a  bone  apart   (Bonaparte)." 

J.  C.  ROWE,  Sterling,  Nebr. 

"Do  you  really  like  your  work?"  asked  a  friend  of  a  dentist. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "for  I  always  liked  grammar  at  school." 
"What  has  that  to  do  with  dentistry?"  said  his  friend. 
"Because  teeth  are  like  verbs.     They  are  regular,  irregular  and 
defective." 

J.  L.  GARDNER,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Dear,"  said  a  wife  to  her  husband,  "I  want  a  new  dress,  so 
buy  me  three  yards  of  red,  three  yards  of  white  and  three  yards 
of  blue  cloth." 

"My  conscience!"  said  her  husband.  "Wrhy  do  you  want  that 
mixture?" 

"Because  those  are  the  colors  that  never  run." 

J.  L.  GARDNER,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Sambo,"  said  his  master,  "doesn't  stolen  chicken  taste  better 
than  any  other  kind?" 

"Deed,"  said  Sambo,  "I  can't  say;  I  aint  neva  tase  no  udda 

kine." 

H.  R.  LATIMORE.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Suits  Made  To  Order  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

H.    JACOBSON 

TAILOR. 

Ladies'  and    Gents'    Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  (®l  Repaired 

1315  E  St.  N   W- 

Phone  Main  1073  First  Class  Work 

OUFL  RUGS 

Properly  and  thoroughly  repaired, 
Cleaned   and    packed,    moth   proof. 
Select  Stock  of  Oriental  Rugs  for  Sale 

ORIENTAL  RUG   IMPORTING   CO. 

15  10    H    Street,  Northwest  Telephone,  Main  12  2  3 

WHAT    PATRONS    SAY! 


FRIENDSHIP  Ice  Cream,  in  it  we  find  fine  flavor  and  purity  combineD 
R.ich  and  delicious,  all  confess,  it  merits  and  commands  SuccesS 
In  the  DAIRY  LUNCK  there's  a  Menu  unsurpassed  the  City  througH 
Exquisite  COFFEE  and  Pastry,  they  supply,  at  1931  Fourteenth,  say  I 
^Jow  at  FRIENDSHIP  patrons  reap  the  choicest  viands  at  prices  cheaj* 

HENR.Y   P.   KERN, 

Wholesale 

PIE  BAKERY 

1125  D  Street  Northeast. 

TELEPHONE 
EAST  922. 


H.   R.  W.  MiLES 

TEACI2E.U    OST   THE   PIANOFORTE 

Pupil  New  England  Conservatory  and  Karl  Baermann. 
Studio   1808  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  G 


The  paper  CTa/^i-.  Uales  and  "Public  Opinion  is  printed  on  is  furnishd  by 
R.  P.  Andrews  &  Co.  (Inc.)  627  and  629  La.  Ave.  N.  W.  The  only  strictly  Who !e 
sale  Paper  House  in  the  city.  Sole  Agents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  The  Verf 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Book  Paper  in  the  World* 
4  rou  need  paper,  better  try  them.     'Phone  East  S^S 

33S  Ladia«ma  Ave.  N.  W  705  Ninth  St.  No  W, 


CoKe! 


CoKeff 


CoKe!!! 


ACT  QUICKLY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

WHY  WORRY  WITH  THE  OLD  COAL  STOVE 

„„...„„    )    Gas         I     Equally    effective    hi 
KLUAiJiJ!.    )  Ranges.  I      Winter  and  Summer. 

-     olfmv     1    Gas         '    CLEAN    and  SWIFT 
,Alh'rY     I  Heaters,  f    in  Results. 

a.  Quick  Hot  Fire  makes   a    Break!  ast  on    rime. 
WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY. 


John  C.Walker 


John  A.  Hughes 


Tile  % rrssph  (Kaxukr 

1734  Vtnn  frntnwe 

'arlor  for  Funeral  Services 

Phone  Main  131 


WALKER-HUGHES   MARKET  €0. 


1128-1130  Connecticut  Ave.   S.VV. 


Telephone  N.  3800 


LEADERS  SINCE  1867 

EVERYTHING   MEN  AND  BOYS  WEAR. 

3o<d  Ladies'  Shoe3, 
penn.  Ave  and  Seventh  St 


First  Class  Work 


Phone  Main  2048 

F".   G.    NOLTE 

AKTISTIC  WALL  PAPEK1NG  and  PAINTING 

907  11th  Street  N.  W. 


Estimates  Cheerefully  Furnished 


Give  Me  a  Trial 


WHEAT  HEARTS 
BEAN  WHEAT  FLOUR 
For  Pancakes  and  Muffins 
BEAN   MEAL  FOR  SOUPS 


IMPERIAL  PATENT 
WHOLE  WHEAT  FLOUR 
ALL  WHEAT  GRAHAM 
White  Meal  Yellow  Meal 


ORIGINAL    STF.  E  L-C  UT   CEREAL    PRODUCTS 


®fo'lMrBti>r  3nn  1 


900    12TH    ST.,  N.  W- 

Telephone,      Main      4  9  0  2 


CALL  CONGER  BROS.  &  CO., 

©dental  IRug  anb  Carpet  Cleaning 

OR 

HIGH-GRADE     LAUNDRY    WORK 
Plant,  23d  and  New  York  Ave. 

PRONE  WEST  4  2  7 


NON-MEDICAL     HEALING 

THE  JUNO  METHOD  of  restoring  the  circulation  is  the  most  effective 
yet  harmless  remedial  agent  known,  and  while  it  possesses  all  the  merits 
of  massage,  osteopathy,  chiropractice,  Sweedish  movements,  electricity, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  circulation,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has 
the  enhanced  value  of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body  to  or  from  any  part  (of  the  body)  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  to  the  invalid  seeking  health  are 
inestimable. 
ENDORSED  THE   JUNOD   TREATMENT. 

In  the  recent  medical  congress,  DR.  SCHMIEDEN,  OF  THE 
CHIRURGICKE  KLINIK,  BONN,  GERMANY,  read  an  able  paper, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations,  on  the  use  of  cupping  glasses  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  tht  joints,  bones,  tissues,  etc.  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  of  Tuesda}',  May  7,  column  4,  page  3,  quotes  him  as  having 
said  that  "in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  this  treatment  had  completely 
cured  tuberculosis  of  the  tissues,  the  bones  and  joints,  where  previously 
it  would  have  been  thought  necessary  to  operate  with  a  knife,  and 
perhaps  to  amputate,  with  less  beneficial  results."  The  treatment  is 
identical  with  the  Vacuum,  or  dry  cupping  method,  as  used  with  such 
wonderful  success  by  Dr.  V.  T.  Junod,  of  Paris  (and  Prof.  H.  N.  D. 
Parker,  of  Washington),  and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  charge  for  consultation  at  the  office.  Consultation  and  treat- 
ment at  your  home  if  desired  ;  charges  reasonable.  Lady  assistant. 
Prof.  H.  N.  D.  PARKER,  1424  New  York  Ave.  N.  W. 
Hours,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  10  to  1. 
Something  good  under  this  heading  Every  Day  in  The  Washington  Times 

Ladies'  Garments  Repaired  Good  Work  Guaranteed 


H .     GRADES 

(Formerly  with  J.  M.  Stein  &  Co.) 

Ccrdjmrt  ©atlor 

1784   Florida  Avenue,  N.  w. 

SUITS    TO    ORDER 
Pressing,  Cleaning  and  All  Kinds  of  Repairing 

Washington,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE,    NORTH   13  12 


J.  T.  WHITE 


\  540  North  Capitol  Street,  N.  W. 
ORDER 

f 


PURE    ICE    CREAM 

FOR   YOUR    ENTERTAINMENT 

We're  The  Cheapest  Consistent  with  the  Quality 

JOHN    HARTUNG 

Sanitary  Dairy  10  8    Florida  Ave.  N.  W. 

Milk   and   Cream   Delivered   to   Any    Part   of    the   City  TWICE   DAILY 

HARTUNG' S  Vanilla  ICE  CREAM  Contains  More  Than  15%  Butter  Fat 

Phone  for  a  Trial   Order  at   Once.       "  NORTH   13  8  1" 

HARTUNG,    108  Florida  Avenue 

HAVE   YOU   BEEN   THERE?  Phone  West    134  6 

""  i  in.    i        «-  Telephone  and  Messenger  Service 

{btwum  S'CDrmlk 

Mrs.    GEO.  K.  G^ULDING,    Proprietor 
1124  Twenty-Fifth  Street  Northwest 

©erapiing  3x$xxt\\  Strmrljron  anfc  Dinner  l3>rmrii  to  (Writer  (Dnlg 

Half  a  block  from  Penna.  Ave.  (green)  car. 
Prepared  to  meet  Visitors  at  depot  and  furnish  Competent  guide   for 
sightseers.     Rooms — delightfully  located — Comfortably  furnished — reason- 
able prices,  to  transient  or  permanent  guests. 


COMPLETE  HOME  FURNISHERS 


XXJhen  in  doubt  buy  of 


HOUSE  &  HERRMANN 

Seventh  and  I  (eye)  Streets,  N.  W. 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Crockery  Draperies,  Etc* 


J.  WILLIAM  LEE, 
UNDERTAKER  &  LIVERY, 

332   PENN.  AVE..  N.  W. 


Franklht  &  QIrr-, 
©pttcians 

1203  f  Stmt,  N.  TO. 
ftoOafcs,    2>et>cIopina  anD   Supplies. 


Woodward  &  Lothrop 


WASHINGTON 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


GALT  &    BRO. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

JEWELLERS 

SILVERSMITHS 

STATIONERS 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 


S.   KANN  SONS    CO. 

Market    Space. 

The  Busy  Comer. 


FIR.ST  CLASS 
Piano  Tuning 

Work  Guaranteed 

JOSEPH  STANISLAUS  TIPPETT 

1808  H  Street  N,  V. 


Phone  North  4393-M  First  Class  Work 

B.    F.    SCHWIERING,    Proprietor 

Greater  Washington  Tailoring  Co. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  &   Repaird 

14  13   L  Street,  N    W. 

Agent  for  CONGER'S   LAUNDRY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BHTTER   and    EGGS  Permit  No.  1  1  24 

WOODLEY     I3AIRY 

EOUIS    ALTEMUS,  Proprietor 

MILK    AND    CREAM 

2912    14th   Street   N.  W. 
Phone  North  4141  Washington,  D.  C. 

WE   RECOMMEND 

CHAS.  PL  REISINGER 
(Rmifntitttin 

Hno  Uce  Cream  [manufacturer 

235   G   Street  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C. 

Phone  Main   2767 

M.  BLUMENFELD,  Jeweler 

2914  14th  St.  N.  W. 

Fine  Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing  A  Specialty 

CLOCKS  CALLED   FOR  AND    DELIVERED 
PRICES  MODERATE  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 


OH  AS-  RACOOSIN 
Tailor 

1704    G   Street      1ST.  W. 

Ladies'   and   Gentlemen's   Clothes   Altered, 
Cleaned,  Dyed  and  Repaired 

GOODS  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 


CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS 
Floral    Decorations 

GEO.  C.  SHAFFER. 

FlorUt 

14th  and   Eye    Streets,  Northwest 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Phone  2416  Main 


SAKS   FUR   COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  Fine   Furi 

13th  and  G  Streets  Northwest 

Washington,  D.  C 


W.  B.  MOSES  &  SONS, 

Furniture,   Carpets, 
.  .  Upholsteries  & 
Wall  Papers  .  . 

Cor.  nth  and  F  Sts.  N.  W. 


GEO.  H.  COOKE 

.    ♦    Florist    .    . 

Connecticut  Avenue  and  L  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


In  the  village  of  Kerak-Nuh,  on  the  outskirts  of  El  Mu- 
alla-ka  is  the  tomb  of  Noah,  and  the  most  extraordinary  object 
we  have  seen  in  Syria-  Directly  across  the  valley,  on  the 
lower  range  of  Anti-Lebanon  Mountains,  is  the  tomb  of  Seth, 
the  third  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  is  in  better  condition 
and  regarded  with  greater  reverence  than  that  of  Noah,  but 
Seth  was  only  fifty-five  feet  tall,  according  to  the  Moslem 
tradition  while  Noah  was  one  hundred  and  fiftv-two  feet-  Noah 
was  so  tall  that  when  they  came  to  lay  him  in  his  sepulcher 
they  were  obliged  to  sink  a  shaft  twenty-two  feet  deep  and  turn 
his  legs  from  the  knees  down  and,  because  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  they  wanted  to  bury  him  would  permit  a  grave  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  long.  And  there  it  is.  The 
mukam,  as  they  call  it,  looks  like  a  coping  around  a  park  being 
a  narrow,  straight  line  of  masonry  about  four  feet  wide  and 
three  feet  long  and  prism-shaped  at  the  top.  It  is  covered 
with  green  cotton  cloth  (the  sacred  color  of  the  Mohammedans) 
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and  ornamented  with  embroidered  blankets  or  covers.  The  day 
we  were  there  several  candles  were  burning-  at  the  head  and  a 
dozen  or  more  towels,  turbans,  shawls  and  pieces  of  white 
cloth  were  laid  across  the  tomb  in  order  to  absorb  its  sacity. 
These  articles  after  having-  lain  upon  the  grave  for  a  certain 
time,  become  sacred  and  are  carried  to  mosques  in  the  certain 
villages  throughout  the  country,  where  they  are  placed  with 
great  reverence  upon  the  altars  as  relics  of  the  patriot  Noah 
pilgrims  come  and  kiss  them  and  they  have  been  known  to 
work  miracles. 

Near  the  head  of  the  tomb  were  several  wreaths  of  faded 
flowers  which  faithful  devotees  had  placed  there  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  Noah  in  carrying  out  vows  that  they  had  made. 
As  an  old  woman  opened  the  door  for  us  to  enter  the  long-, 
stone  building-  which  covers  the  mukam,  we  were  followed  in 
by  a  lot  of  naked  babies  with  fat  leg's  and  black  eyes,  who 
knelt  reverently  kissed  the  masonry  and  then  held  cut  their 
hands  to  us,  beg-ging-  piteously  for  baksheesh. 

One  big-  lamp  with  a  larg-e  reflector  hang-s  in  the  center 
of  the  room  and  gives  ligfht  enoug-h  for  evening  services,  which 
are  often  held  there  for  the  benefit  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
and  persons  of  prominence  who  come  long  distances  to  worship 
several  tablets  suspended  upon  the  walls  testify  by  their  inscrip- 
tions. Jew  and  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  various  sets 
of  Moslems  venerate  this  shrine,  which  has  been  here  longfer 
than  history  can  relate.  Its  origin  and  the  traditions  attached 
to  it  can  be  traced  back  to  a  few  centuries  after  Christ.  The 
tradition  is  that  after  the  flood,  Noah  came  to  live  at  Kerak- 
nuh  and  died  in  this  little  villag-e.  He  was  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  tall.  Besides 
this  shrine  there  are  other  traces  of  remote  antiquity  in  the 
mountains  near  by  numerous  rock  cut  tombs  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes  are  found  near  every  villag-e  and  in  lonely  gorges 
where  human  habitations  have  never  existed.  The  men  who 
made  them  and  occupied  them  are  not  known  and  cannot  be 
traced.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  were  there  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion. 

The  grave  of  Noah  is  particularly  holy  to  the  Druses,  a 
peculiar  sect  of  Moslems,  which  for  centuries  has  been  con- 
testing-with  the  Maronites  for  supremacy  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon.  They  are  said  to  be  the  most  intellig-ent  and  pro- 
gressive of  all  the  tribes,  but  their  aggressive  and  independent 
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disposition  has  kept  them  almost  constantly  in  wars,  present- 
ing- a  normal  increase  in  population  and  prosperity.  They  are 
hospitable  and  generous,  and  particularly  friendly  toward 
Protestants  and  Americans.  Man)?  of  their  children  have  been 
educated  in  the  American  schools,  and  several  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  are  graduates  of  the  American  college  at 
Beirut 

The  population  of  Syria  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one 
to  two  million  and  the  area  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  a  country  like  Syria  where  the  Bedouin  population  is  on  the 
move,  and  may  be  in  Syria  one  month  and  in  Egypt  the  next, 
the  question  of  population  would  be  a  difficult  one,  even  if  a 
census  should  be  attempted.  It  is  generally  supposed  how- 
ever, that  it  h-s  not  increased  during  the  last  fifty  years  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon  range  being  prevented  from  gain- 
ing in  numbers  by  ti  ibal  wars  and  the  natives  of  other  parts  of 
Syria,  of  the  more  intelligent  kind,  being  attracted  to  other 
countries  by  the  improvement  of  their  chances  of  gain. 

There  are  hardly  any  cities  of  importance  in  the  United 
States  but  that  will  show  a  goodly  number  of  Syrians  who  have 
made  this  country  the  home  of  their  adontion. 

The  ruins  of  Baalbek  have  attracted  thousands  of  visitors 
and  are  still  as  great  a  puzzle  as  ever  to  archeologists.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Caine,  the  son  of  Adam, 
when  he  fl9d  from  the  murder  of  Abel,  and  there  he  erected 
the  first  of  all  fortifications  to  defend  himself  against  possible 
pursuers.  He  named  the  place  in  honor  of  his  son  Henok, 
and  peopled  it  with  giants,  who  from  their  stronghold,  carried 
on  warfare  ag-ainst  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
until  they  perished  in  the  flood.  Minrod,  the  mighty  hunter 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  at  Baalbek,  and  certain  historians 
identify  the  place  with  the  Scriptural  Babel,  where  that 
audacious  man  attempted  to  defy  the  gods  and  reach  heaven 
by  means  of  a  high  tower.  Minrod  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
founder  of  idolaty  and  Baalbek  the  scene  of  the  first  worship  of 
idols.  There  are  other  interesting  traditions  and  legends 
connected  with  the  town,  and  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  temples  to  Baal 
and  other  heathen  gods  has  excited  the  interest  of  mathema- 
ticians and  archeologists  of  all  generations  who  have  exercised 
their  ingenuity  in  theorizing  about  the  physical  phenomena 
they  find  there.     One  theory  is   that   the  temples  at  Baalbek 
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were  constructed  in  th^  flays  of  the  mastodon,  because  no  ether 
animals  could  have  hauled  the  might}*-  pillars  from  the  quarry 
to  their  present  places  in  the  walls 

Abraham  spent  some  time  at  Baalbek,  ard  other  patriarches, 
prophets,  judges  and  king's  made  it  their  home.  Baalbek  was 
half  way  between  Tyre  and  Palmyra  and  was  one  of  the  depots 
for  the  trade  which  Solomon  established  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Egypt.  As  Damascus  refused  to  submit  to  his  dominations 
that  wise  king-  of  Israel  erected  here  a  rival  city,  and,  in  order 
to  please  his  concubines,  built  a  splendid  castle  and  a  mag"- 
inficent  temple  in  honor  of  Baal,  in  the  town  which  bore  the 
name  of  that  god.  Baalbek  means  "seat  of  Baal,"  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  head  quarters  of  hisworshipers,  who 
were  mostly  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites.  Baal  was  the  solar 
divinity,  the  source  of  all  life  and  happiness,  and  it  was  perfect- 
ly natural  that  the  ancients  should  worship  the  sun,  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  customs  the  religious  theories  and  the  forms 
of  worship  of  the  Phoenicians  are  strikinghr  similar  to  those  of 
the  Aztecs  in  Mexico  and  the  Incas  in  Peru,  and  people  find 
in  that  fact  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  the  American 
continent  was  settled  by  the  far-sailing"  inhabitants  of  Baalbek 
and  the  surrounding  country  before  the  age  of  Solomon  While 
nobody  can  prove  the  truth  or  the  fallacy  of  this  proposition  it 
may  be  said  that  the  resemblences  pointed  out  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  races  that  inhabited  this  region  and  those 
that  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico  and  the  Andes  was 
doubtless  due  to  a  similarity  of  conditions  rather  than  a 
relationship  of  race.  If  you  place  two  men  in  the  same 
surroundings,  with  the  same  limitations  and  the  same  facilities, 
at  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  they  will  ad  just  themselves 
to  their  environment  in  a  similar  manner.  This  great  law  of 
nature  will  account  for  the  striking  likenesses  to  Oriental 
types  and  habits  that  we  find  among  the  Incas  and  the  Aztecs. 

During  all  the  discussion  which  ha?  continued  for  thousands 
of  years  the  monstrous  blocks  of  limestone  imbedded  in  these 
supurb  monuments  have  preserved  their  secret,  indifferent  to 
the  curiosity  and  unmoved  by  the  admiration  of  mankind.  The 
most  plausible  theory  is  that  the  temples  and  fortresses  were 
originally  constructed  by  the  Phoenicans  who  preceeded  the 
Canaaties  in  this  country  and  lived  here  immediately  after  the 
flood.    They  were  masters  of  all  mechanical  arts:  they  were  the 
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most  daring-  and  enterprising-  of  the  pioneers;  they  penetrated 
all  quarters  of  the  world;  they  developed  mines;  they  supplied 
g-old,  silver,  copper  and  lumber  to  the  nations  that  surround 
them  and  their  energy  and  industry  left  impressions  upon  every 
territory  they  touched.  You  may  see  their  traces  in  Spain,  in 
Italy  in  Asia  and  in  Africa;  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  this 
mighty  race  should  erect  the  greatest  of  all  temples  to  their 
own  god  and  embellish  it  with  surpassing  magnificences  and 
splendor. 

The  quarries  from  which  the  material  was  taken  are  located 
not  far  from  the  town— less  than  a  mile  distant,and  extend  along- 
the  base  of  the  mountain  for  a  considerable  distance.  Some 
of  them  were  worked  to  so  great  a  depth  as  to  suggest  that 
they  must  have  furnished  material  for  more  building-s  than 
the  temples  and  palaces  of  Baalbek  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  stone  was  shipped  from  them  to  Palmyra,  Damascus  and 
other  cities  in  the  neighborhood.  The  material  for  modern 
buildings  in  the  town  comes  from  another  quarry  farther  south, 
where  the  limestone  is  white,  soft  and  easily  wrought. 

The  ancient  quarries  show  clearly  the  enormous  thickness 
of  rock  formation  and  the  peculiar  conditions  which  enabled  the 
builders  to  cut  block  of  any  desired  dimensions.  The  greater 
problem  is  their  method  of  transportation.  Work  in  the 
quarries  seems  to  have  been  suddenly  suspended,  and  the 
largest  block  of  stone  ever  known  to  have  been  quarried  now 
lies  near  the  quarry,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  left,  abruptly 
and  for  some  reason  which  we  cannot  explain.  It  is  seventy 
feet  long,  fourteen  feet  thick  in  one  direction  and  nearly  fifteen 
in  the  other,  measuring  thirteen  thousand,  five  hundred  cubic 
feet  and  weighing,  according  10  the  estimates,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  tons.  This  great  block  was  detatched  from  the 
mass  of  natural  rock  in  the  quarry,  and  the  space  of  about  six 
inches  seems  to  have  been  cut  away  to  separate  it.  It  was 
rough  hewn,  and  ready  to  be  moved,  but  the  place  to  which  it 
was  to  be  taken  and  the  purpose  for  which  is  was  intended  are 
unknown.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of  artificially 
detached  stone  in  the  world. 

In  the  walls  of  the  temple,  which  stands  upon  the  summit 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  was  undoubtedly  erected  for  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  are  other  cyclopian  blocks  of  similar  size.  The 
keystone  of  one  of  the  arches  by  which  the  temples  was  entered 
is  a  monument  of  itself,  being  eleven  feet  high,  twelve  feet 
thick,  eight  feet  broad  and  weighing  about  seventy  tons.  In 
1751  it  was  perfect,  but  the  earthquake  of  1759  fractured  the 
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massive  monoliths  which  served  as  door  posts  and  shook  the 
lofty  architrave  so  rudely  that  this  ponderous  keystone  slipped 
from  its  original  position  and  sank  about  three  feet.  There  it 
remained  suspended  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  until  a 
German  engineer,  by  means  of  a  most  ingenious  device,  re- 
stored it  to  its  former  position  and  braced  it  so  firmly  that  it 
may  outlive  many  more  centuries. 

In  the  outside  wall,  laid  so  closely  that  a  needle  could  not 
be  inserted  between  them,  are  other  marvelous  blocks  of  stone. 
The  largest  is  sixty  four  feet  in  length,  the  next  sixty  three 
feet  eight  inches,  and  the  third  sixty  three  feet.  They  are  all 
of  the  same  dimensions  otherwise  being  thirteen  feet  square. 
Each  measures  more  than  thirty  two  thousand  cubic  feet  and 
must  weigh  nearly  one  thousand  tons,  the  largest  masses  of 
stone  ever  handled  by  men.  They  were  cut  and  polished  with 
the  same  exactness  and  care  that  was  devoted  to  the  smaller 
blocks  in  the  wall.  Stones  measuring  thirty  and  thirty-five 
feet  in  length  and  twelve  and  thirteen  feet  square,  are  common, 
and  those  measuring  twenty,  twenty-two  and  twenty  four  feet 
by  thirteen,  are  scarcely  noticed. 

Engineers  are  puzled  when  they  consider  the  means  by 
which  the  cyclopian  blocks  were  brought  from  the  quarry  to 
the  elevated  position  they  occupy,  for  some  of  them  are  placed 
in  the  walls  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  claimed  by 
many  archeologists  that  the  wall  was  built  before  the  invention 
of  the  derrick  on  the  lever.  The  most  popular  theory  is  that 
they  were  brought  on  rollers  up  an  incline  plane  of  earth  which 
was  built  higher  as  the  wall  grew.  One  can  speculate  as  much 
as  he  likes  and  approach  the  truth,  but  there  is  a  permanent 
disappointment  in  realizing  that  the  controversy  can  never  be 
settled. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  describe  the  temples  of  Baalbek, 
because  books  have  been  written  about  them.  A  mere  tourist, 
a  visitor  for  a  day,  can  only  express  his  amazement  and  admi- 
ration, and  leave  the  details  to  be  told  by  those  who  have  given 
them  close  and  careful  study.  It  is  enough  to  sajr  that  these 
ruins  are  the  most  gigantic  examples  of  ancient  architecture  in 
existence,  and  that  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  the  largest,  the 
most  perfect  and  probably  was  the  most  magnificent  ever 
erected.  It  was  surpassed  in  beauty  but  not  in  size  by  the 
Pantheon  of  Athens,  but  nowhere  else  was  there  anything  to 
approach  it. 

In  our  next  we  will  give  an  account  of  our  visit  to  Tyre 
and  Sidon. 
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GRANDMA'S  TRIUMPH 

ACCORDIN'  TO  SOLOMON. 

By  Mary  M.  Mears. 

Author  of  "The  Marrying  of  Esther,"  and  other  Stories. 

"Hold  still,  Teddie !  How  d'  y'  s'pose  I  can  dress  you  when 
you  wiggle  so  ?"  The  old  woman  knelt  before  the  child,  one 
chubbv  ankle  in  her  hand.  She  was  buttoning  his  shoe.  Above 
her  bent  gray  head  his  face  showed  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  his, 
hair  carefully  curled.  He  reached  over  and  dabbled  his  hand  in  a 
basin  of  water. 

"Is  I  doin'  on  a  boat,  drandma?" 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  in  a 
tense  voice. 

"No,  you're  goin'  on  the  cars  with  your  father  and  your — your 
new  mother,"  she  added,  bravely. 

"On  d'  steam  cars?"  he  interrupted,  bobbing  up  and  down. 

"Yes ;  and  grandma  wants  you  to  remember  what  .she's  told 
you.  You  will  be  a  good  boy,  won't  you — and  you  won't  forgit 
grandpa  and  grandma?"  The  face  bent  above  the  shoe  worked 
convulsively.  He  leaned  down  and  tried  to  see  if  she  was  cry- 
ing.    "Drandma,"  he  lisped,  "Teddie  'on't  go  way." 

She  flung  her  arms  about  him.  "No,  no,  he  must  go  with  papa." 
She  rose  stiffly  and  tied  on  his  hat.  Then  she  led  him  out  of  the 
bedroom,  and,  releasing  his  hand,  gave  him  a  little  push. 

"He  don't  look  as  nice  as  I  would  like  to  have  him,  but  his  other 
white  dress  is  tore.     I  packed  it,  though." 

John  Wood  turned.  He  was  standing  beside  the  center-able, 
pretending  to  look  at  some  photographs.  His  wife,  a  handsome 
young  woman,  was  poised  on  the  edge  of  a  chair.  "He's  all  right," 
he  muttered,  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  child.  He  did  not  look 
at  Mrs.  Hopkins.     "Come  here,  Teddie.' 

But  the  boy  caught  at  his  grandmother's  skirts.  "I  do'  'ant  to 
go,"  he  half  sobbed.     Mrs.  Wood  adjusted  her  bonnet  strings. 

"Come,  you  haven't  seen  papa  in  a  long  time,"  repeated  John, 
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but  the  child  slipped  back  of  his  protector,  wrapping  her  dress 
around  him. 

"No!  no!"  he  screamed. 

The  new  wife  pulled  out  her  watch.  "You'd  better  pick  him, 
right  up,  John,"  she  suggested.  The  old  woman  cast  a  glance  at 
her;  then  she  stooped  as  well  as  she  could  and  unfastened  the  little 
clinging  fingers.  "Didn't  he  tell  grandma  he'd  be  a  good  boy, 
and  don't  he  want  to  ride  on  the  steam  cars?"  she  cooed. 

Reluctantly  he  allowed  her  to  lead  him  to  the  door,  when  his 
father  would  have  lifted  him.  "Ain't  you  goin'  to  let  him  say 
good-by  to  his  grand-pa?"  she  cried.  "You  and  her  go  'long  to 
the  carriage,  and  I'll  bring  him." 

And  John  Wood  followed  his  wife,  a  flush  on  his  face.  The 
very  pebbles  in  the  path  brought  back  memories  of  other  lighter 
steps,  wandering  beside  his,  and  when  he  reached  the  gate  he  could 
not  look  at  the  leaning  posts.  Shadowed  by  the  decaying  cap  of 
one,  two  names  were  written — his  and  another's.  He  wondered  if 
the  rains  had  washed  away  the  traces  of  those  paired  names. 

"Drand-ma !  drand-ma !"  The  heartbroken  wail  sounded  above 
the  roll  of  wheels. 

The  old  woman  did  not  glance  at  her  husband,  but  went  heavily 
into  the  house.  Theodore  Hopkins  sat  on  the  porch.  He  was 
partially  paralyzed,  and  his  face  showed  pale  above  his  black 
clothes.  His  wife  saw  no  reason  Why  he  should  not  dress  well 
as  long  as  he  did  no  work,  and  in  his  broadcloth  coat  he  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  her  in  her  clinging  calicoes  and  ginghams. 
Now  the  tears  were  rolling  down  her  face.  He  put  up  his  one 
sound  arm  and  wiped  them  away. 

In  the  kitchen  she  sat  down  and  gazed  straight  ahead  of  her. 
Presently  the  restraint  she  had  placed  herself  gave  way.  "It's 
jest  her!"  she  exclaimed.  "John  would  have  left  him  here  if  she 
hadn't  been  so  jealous.  Pretended  'bout  the  work  bein'  hard  f  me. 
I'm  sure  I  ain't  complained.  Wa'n't  Jennie  my  daughter,  and  ain't 
it  likely  I'd  be  willin'  to  do  for  her  child?  And  now  they've  took 
him  away."  She  put  her  head  down  on  the  table,  and  stretched  her 
arms  towards  her  grandson's  half-emptied  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 
"He  won't  be  here  tonight  to  go  in  his  little  bed,  and  he  won't  be 
here  tomorrow  mornin'.  I  can't  wash  and  dress  him  no  more,  nor 
comb  his  curls — nor  nothin'.     Oh,  me !" 

Supper  that  night  was  eaten  silently.  The  boy's  high-chair  stood 
against  the  wall,  and  thev  both  avoided  glancing  towards  it.     At 
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last  the  old  man  broke  out:  "I  could  hear  him  when  they  reached 
the  corner.    He  was  callin'  you.  over  and  over." 

"I  guess  she  won't  take  "much  comfort  travelin'  with  him,"  was 
the  grim  response. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  dishes  were  put  away  and  her  husband 
had  opened  out  his  newspaper,  she  could  only  sit  hopeless,  think- 
ing of  the  important  grief  of  a  little  child.  Presently  he  glanced 
at  her.  It  was  his  delight  to  roll  out  the  words  sonorously.  "You 
ain't  payin'  attention,"  he  cried  sharply,  "and  you  always  said  it 
was  because  of  Teddie's  wantin'  suthin',  and  now  you  ain't  got 
any  excuse."  She  really  had  a  better  one,  fcr  she  was  listening  to 
her  grandson's  crying  over  a  space  of  many  miles,  and  her  lonely 
arms  were  aching  to  reach  him ;  but  she  bore  the  rebuke  patiently, 
though  the  next  day  she  retaliated  by  putting  all  the  evidences  of 
the  child  out  of  sight  with  a  relentless  hand  until  the  rooms  were  as 
barren  as  if  they  had  never  been  littered  with  spools  and  clothes-pins 
and  the  numerous  unbeautiful  articles  so  precious  to  a  baby. 
"You  were  forever  complainin'  of  stumblin  over  things  ;  you  won't 
have  to  no  more,"  she  declared.  But  after  a  little  they  began  to 
show  that  they  were  sorry  for  each  other.  Like  two  leaning  old 
trees,  the  same  wind  that  swept  them  apart  for  a  moment  but  the 
more  closely  intermingled  their  branches. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  appreciating  his  wife's  loneliness,  did  not  go  out 
on  the  porch  to  sit,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  slyly  restored  all  the  little 
possessions  to  their  accustomed  places,  and  by  expending  more  care 
than  usual  on  her  husband's  toilet,  succeeded,  in  a  measure,  in 
making  the  old  gray  head  take  the  place  of  the  little  yellow  one. 
They  even  talked  of  the  possible  advantage  this  change  from  the 
country  to  the  city  might  be  to  the  child. 

"Chicago's  a  big  place,  and  he'll  have  more  chance  livin'  there," 
volunteered  the  grandfather. 

"I  guess  most"  any  town's  big  enough  for  a  baby,"  returned  his 
wife:  then  added,  in  what  she  tried  to  make  a  hopeful  tone,  "but 
he's  dreadful  fond  of  lookin'  into  store  winders,  and  there's  con- 
siderable many  more  shops  there  than  there  is  here." 

Mrs.  Hopkins  had  never  been  to  Chicago.  Her  husband,  how- 
ever, had  purchased  goods  there.  Now  he  broke  into  a  cackling 
laugh.  "Stores!  Well,  I  guess  there  are  a  few  more  than  there 
are" in  Sheldon.  I  tell  you  the  boy's  eyes'll  stick  out  when  he  sees 
them  winders,  and  the  horse-cars,  an'  omnibuses,  an'  people  hur- 
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ryin'  through  the  streets  and  never  seemin'  to  git  anywhere,  and 
peddlers  and  hand-organ  men.    I  tell  you,  the  little  feller'll  like  it." 

"Yes,  he'll  like  that  part,"  agreed  his  wife.  "But  she  won't  let 
him  take  any  comfort  lookin',"  she  concluded  drearily ;  "she'll  drag 
him  right  along." 

"Well,  she  won't  try  to  more'n  once,"  put  in  the  old  man. 
"Remember  that  day  when  he  came  nigh  pullin'  over  that  Indian 
cigar  sign?"  He  laughed  again,  but  his  wife  sat  very  still.  A  red 
spot  grew  on  either  soft  withered  cheek. 

"Do  you  know  what  she'll  do  to  him  if  he  acts  like  that?"  she 
demanded.     "She'll  spank  him.' 

They  continued  to  look  at  each  other.  Then  Mr.  Hopkins  got  up 
and  took  a  few  halting  paces.     "Ofh,  I  guess  she  won't,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  she  will.  She  ain't  one  to  have  patience  with  him.  And, 
oh,  I  can't  stand  it.  no  way.  Jennie's  baby!"  Suddenly  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins covered  her  face.  Since  the  announcement  of  her  son-in-law's 
marriage,  a  keener  realization  of  her  daughter's  death  had  come 
to  her  than  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Her  husband  eyed  her  with 
consternation. 

"Why,  don't  mother !  I  guess  she  won't  do  anything  to  Teddie 
but  what's  for  his  good."     His  words  recalled  her. 

"Spankin'  him  won't  do  any  good.     I  ought  to  've  told  her." 

"Yes,  you  ought  to  've."     He  let  himself  down  into  his  chair. 

"I  suppose  I  could  write  to  her,"  she  suggested,  "and  I  guess  I 
will.  I'll  tell  her  that  he  won't  be  drove,  that  he's  used  to  havin' 
sugar  in  his  bread  and  milk,  what  stories  will  put  him  to  sleep  best, 
and — some  other  things." 

For  a  time  they  waited  an  answer,  but  as  the  weeks  passed  they 
gave  up  expecting  one.  Their  longing  for  the  boy  increased.  One 
afternoon,  when  he  had  been  gone  two  months,  Mrs.  Hopkins 
started  to  make  some  calls,  but  she  returned  within  half  an  hour. 
Her  face  had  a  strange  look.  She  untied  her  bonnet  fiercely  and 
cast  it  from  her  little  gray  head,  then  began  pulling  off  her  gloves. 

"Why.  ain't  you  had  a  pleasant  time?"  her  husband  demanded. 
"Seein'  folks  I  thought  would  be  good  f  you."  Then  he  fairly 
jumped. 

"Theodore  Hopkins,  air  ye  a  fool?  'Tain't  folks  I  want  to  see — 
it's  jest  Teddie."  She  extended  her  little  knotty  hands.  "And  I'd 
rather  be  drudgin'  f  him  than  mincin'  'round  this  way,  like  an  old 
■ — ape.     When  that  little  Ray  boy  climbed  into  my  lap,  it  all  come 
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over  me  I  tell  you,  I  can't  stand  it  no  longer  nor  I  ain't  a-goin' 
to  And  I'm  goin'  down  toChicago  and  tell  John  so,  and  lies  got 
to  let  me  bring  Teddie  back."  ^ 

"I  don't  see  what  excuse  you'll  offer. 

"Excuse  enough.  I'll  tell  him  how  lonesome  it  is  after  we  ve 
had  theTaby  ever  since  he  was  born,  and  I'll  tell  him  how  pindlin 
you  be." 

Y^Tt  isnthat.Stoa  *fE  is,  it's  killin'  us  both.  I'll  ge t ■£» 
let  me  bring  Teddie  back,  if  it  ain't  no  more'n  for  a  visit.  There  s 
no  uJe  waitin'.  I'll  get  the  oldest  Smith  girl  to  come  and  look 
after  you,  and  I'll  start  rght  off." 

Mr:  Hopkins  was  almost  as  excited  as  his  wife,  but  he  still ^ob- 
jected.    "You  don't  know  anything  about  Chicago,     \oucantgo 

* 'TdaHke'  to  know  why  not.  I'll  write  to  my  niece,  Minerva 
Taylor,  and  she'll  have  her  husband  meet  me;  then  the  next  day 
I'll  get  directed  over  to  John's.  I  guess  I  ve  got  sense  enough 
to  turn  the  right  corners  and  read  the  Aggers  over  the  doors. 

"  'Tain't  as  simple  as  all  that,  you'd  find.  It's  ^confusin .  If  it 
wa'n't  for  my  foot— I  dun  know  but  I  could 

His  wife  interrupted  him.  "Now  you  jest  stop  I  guess  Teddie  11 
be  as  much  as  I  can  look  after  comin'  back,  without  havin   you  on 

""And1  three  days  later  she  went.  She  was  seventy  years  old  and 
she  had  never  been  thirty  miles  from  her  own  town;  but  if  the 
magnitude  of  her  undertaking  grew  upon  her  as  the  time  of  de- 
parture approached,  she  betrayed  nothing  of  the  feeling  to  her  hus- 
band, and  her  calmness  somewhat  quieted  his  fears;  though  it  was 
a  very  anxious  face  that  peered  up  at  her  as  she  took  her  seat  in 
the  carriage  of  the  neighbor  who  was  to  drive  her  to  the  station. 
"Now  do  be  careful,  'Mandy,"  he  cautioned,  calling  her  by  name 
as  if  'she  had  been  a  girl.  "Don't  put  your  head  out  of  the  car 
winders,  wait  till  the  train  has  stopped  movin  before  you  git  off, 
and  in  Chicago,  if  you  git  turned  around,  ask  a  policeman.  lhey 
had  kissed  each  other  solemnly  and  with  a  little  embarrassment,  and 
now  he  merely  reached  up  a  hand  to  her.    '  Good-by,    he  said. 

She  scarcely  noticed  him,  she  was  so  occupied  in  directing  the 
neighbor  to  push  the  satchel  far  enough  under  the  seat  and  give 
her  her  lunch  box  to  hold;  but  when  the  man  had  taken  his  place 
by  her  side,  she  looked  back  at  her  husband.    "You've  no  occasion 
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to  worry  about  me,  father,"  she  said,  reverting  to  the  words  which 
had  apparently  escaped  her.  "But  take  care  of  yourself.  Don't  try 
to  git  up  them  steps  alone.  Now,  good-by.  I'll  be  back,"  she 
added,  "jest  as  scon  as  I  can  git  back." 

Hiram  Taylor  met  her  at  the  depot.  The  confusion,  the  noise,  the 
smoke,  the  brilliant  lines  of  light  winking  out  of  the  darkness  were 
to  her  as  the  distorted  visions  in  a  dream.  Her  eyes  were  strained 
wide  open  behind  her  spectacles,  and  she  panted  so  that  she  could 
not  answer  the  few  remarks  that  he  addressed  to  her.  But  when 
they  left  the  car  her  fright  subsided,  and  by  the  time  she  met  her 
niece  she  was  quite  herself.  The  ceaseless  beat  of  traffic  kept  her 
awake  until  near  morning;  nevertheless  she  rose  at  the  usual  time. 
"I  want  to  make  an  early  start  for  my  son-in-law's,"  she  explained. 

"Why,  you  ain't  goin'  over  there  today,  are  you,  Aunt  'Mandy? 
Hi's  got  tickets  for  the  museum,  and  is  goin'  to  git  off  this  after- 
noon. You  wait  until  tomorrow,  and  I'll  go  with  you.  I  can't  this 
morning ;  the  plumber's  coining." 

But  the  other  shook  her  head.  "Thank  you,  'Nerva,  but  I  guess 
I  won't  wait.  I'll  git  back  to  go  to  the  museum,  though,"  she  added 
conciliatingly,  "f  I  never  see  one." 

Her  self-reliant  manner  deceived  the  younger  woman,  and  after 
breakfast  she  accompanied  her  to  the  corner.  "Gracious  knows, 
I'm  scared  to  have  you  go  this  way,"  she  declared,  "though  you 
don't  have  to  transfer  or  anything." 

And  the  trip  was,  indeed,  a  very  simple  one.  She  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  house.  She  toiled  up  the  stone  steps,  quivering 
with  excitement  and  triumph.  "There,  I  told  father  I'd  git  here 
all  right.     My,  won't  Teddie  be  glad  to  see  me.' 

John  himself  opened  the  door.  "Why,  mother!"  he  exclaimed. 
She  was  so  associated  in  his  mind  with  a  certain  village  home,  fie 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  one  of  the  shrubs  in  its  dooryard 
pulling  up  root  and  coming  to  the  city  as  her.  "How  do  you  do?" 
he  said.     "Well!     Did  you  come  alone?" 

"Yes.  Father  was  awful  worried  to  have  me,  but  I  come,  and 
I — want  to  see  Teddie,  John."     Her  voice  trembled  into  a  sob. 

He  gave  her  a  quick  look.     "Why,  of  course." 

He  came  back  in  a  few  minutes,  followed  by  his  wife.  The  old 
woman  rose  and  looked  past  them  eagerly.  "I'm  so  sorry ;  he  goes 
to  kindergarten,  and  Rose  has  just  packed  him  off;  but  he'll  be 
home  at  noon,"  he  added,  pitying  her  disappointment.     "Where's 
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your  baggage?" 

"It's  over  to  my  niece's.     I'm  staying  there." 

"Why,  I  didn't  know  you  had  a  niece  in  Chicago.  Well,  you'll 
spend  the  day  with  us,  anyway,"  he  said,  with  a  glance  at  his 
wife.  Her  face  was  not  inviting,  but  the  old  lady  did  not  ob- 
serve it. 

"I'd  like  to,  real  well,  John,"  she  answered,  "only  Minerva's  hus- 
band's got  tickets  for  the  museum  this  afternoon,  and  I  promised 
to  be  back."  She  looked  smilingly  from  one  to  the  other.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  stating  her  errand,  but  John,  saying  he  should 
see  her  again,  put  on  his  hat,  and  she  concluded  to  wait  for  a  more 
propitious  moment. 

For  a  time  Rose  stayed  with  her  perfunctorily.  The  methods  and 
aims  peculiar  to  a  kindergarten  were  outside  the  pale  of  the  country 
woman's  knowledge.  "To  think  of  her  sendin'  Teddie  to  a  school," 
she  reflected.  "Of  course,  you  ain't  expectin'  him  to  learn  much,' 
she  remarked,  finally,  "he  ain't  four  years  old  yet." 

"No;  it's  the  discipline.  In  a  kindergarten  one  child  helps  t'o 
curb  another.' 

The  grandmother  drew  a  hard  breath.  "I  ain't  never  found  Ted- 
die  needed  so  much  curbin',"  she  said.  "Of  course,  I  ain't  sayin' 
he  ain't  spunky,  but  I  wouldn't  give  a  cent  for  a  child  that  wasn't." 

They  did  not  get  on  very  well,  and  when  Rose  went  to  attend 
to  some  household  duties,  the  visitor  began  to  realize  it.  "I  de- 
clare, I  ain't  very  smart;  but  I  won't  say  anything  more,"  she 
resolved.  Left  to  herself  in  the  rather  pretentious  apartment,  she 
looked  about  her  sharply.  "I  wonder  where  the  photograph  album 
is ;  I  bet  she's  took  Jennie's  picture  out  and  put  hers  in  place  of  it." 
Her  breathing  became  labored.  It  was  nearly  three  years  since  the 
laying  away  of  the  daughter,  but  this  mother  was  none  the  less 
jealous  for  her.  Indeed,  it  was  as  though  she  had  gathered  up  the 
threads  of  that  unlived  life  and  woven  them  with  her  own  more 
sober  ones.  Then  the  thought  that  John  might  have  locked  the 
album  away,  comforted  her.  "I  guess  he  ain't  forgot,"  she  whis- 
pered. She  would  not  cry,  but  sitting  in  this  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter's successor,  she  struggled  with  her  loneliness — a  pathetic,  brave 
old  figure. 

Long  before  it  was  time  for  the  child  to  arrive,  she  began  to  watch 
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for  him.  She  was  stationed  at  the  window  when  Mrs.  Wood  ap- 
peared and  asked  her  out  to  lunch. 

"Why,  ain't  you  goin'  to  wait  for  Teddie?" 

"No.  On  Friday  he  carries  his  lunch,  and  the  exercises  are  a 
little  longer.  Then  I  thought  you  said  you  must  get  back  to  your 
friends  by  one." 

The  fear  grew  upon  her  that  she  would  have  to  leave  without 
seeing  him.  "If  I  only  hadn't  promised  'Nerva,"  she  lamented; 
"but  Hiram'll  git  off,  and  I  mustn't  disappoint  'em."  She  waited  as 
long  as  she  dared.  Rose  followed  her  to  the  door,  full  of  polite  ex- 
pressions of  regret,  but  in  the  vestibule  the  old  lady  turned.  "I 
may  as  well  say  just  what  I  come  for,"  she  burst  out;  "I  want  to 
take  Teddie  back  for  a  visit.  His  grandfather  pines  for  him  so," 
she  added,  pathetically. 

Young  Mrs.  Wood  took  on  an  air  of  stiff  reserve.  "As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  plan,'  she  said ; 
"but  I'll  speak  to  his  father,  and  if  he  thinks  best,  he  can  bring 
him  to  Sheldon." 

And  with  that  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  obliged  to  be  content.  As 
she  turned  away,  the  full  meaning  of  the  other's  words  and  manner 
came  over  her. 

"She  didn't  ask  me  to  come  again;  she  don't  even  mean  I  shall 
see  him."  Her  disappointment  was  so  keen  she  could  not  remem- 
ber how  she  came.  At  last  she  remembered  her  husband's  instruc- 
tions, and  inquired  of  a  policeman. 

Minerva  Taylor  stepped  out  on  the  landing  and  peered  over 
the  railing.  "Come  right  up,  Aunt  'Mandy.  I've  been  so  worried 
about  you ;  but  I'm  sorry  if  you've  hurried,  for  Hi  can't  git  off." 

"Can't  he  git  off?" 

"No.    There's  extra  work." 

"Then  I'm  goin'  back  to  my  son-in-law's."  The  weariness  had 
disappeared  from  Mrs.  Hopkins's  voice  and  manner.  She  straight- 
ened out  her  bonnet.  "I  ain't  seen  Teddie  yet,  but  he'll  be  home 
by  now." 

And  buoyed  up  by  a  new  determination,  she  took  the  trip  again. 
"She  thought  she'd  got  rid  of  me,"  she  reflected,  "but  I'm  goin' 
to  stay  and  ask  John  myself."  When  she  came  in  sight  of  the 
house,  Rose  was  stepping  into  a  carriage.  Her  heart  gave  a  great 
bound.  The  servant  had  just  gone  in  with  a  rug  and  had  care- 
lessly left  the  door  ajar.    Mrs.  Hopkins  walked  in,  smilingly.    She 
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Letter  from  a  Successful '  Blind  Man  to  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 


At  your  request  I  will  write  you  a  short  letter  in  regard  to  how 
a  blind  man  runs  a  business.  First,  I  should  kindly  request  you  to 
put  my  writing  in  readable  shape,  as  this  is  my  first  attempt  at 
writing  for  a  magazine. 

I  am  a  widower,  forty-one  years  of  age,  with  two  children — ■ 
boys — ages  seven  and  fifteen.  Eleven  years  ago  the  coming  Christ- 
mas, I  was  striken  totally  blind.  The  first  year,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  I  spent  in  trying  to  get  cured,  and,  incidentally,  gave  the 
doctors  what  money  I  had  saved  up.  Finally,  my  money  dwindled 
down  until  I  had  only  $20  left.  Then  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
starting  a  cigar  store  for  myself.  Having  loafed  around  a  friend's 
store  considerably,  and  occasionally  waiting  upon  a  customer  when 
they  wanted  a  cigar.  I  thought  I  would  be  able  to  sell  them  for 
myself  as  well  as  for  others.  When  I  mentioned  the  idea  of  going 
in  business  for  myself  my  friends  and  relatives  would  laugh  at 
me  and  laugh  at  the  idea,  saying:  "How  can  you,  a  blind  man  run 
a  business  of  your  own?" 

But  I  told  them  that,  having  only  $200,  I  would  be  broke  in 
four  months,  so  I  might  as  well  risk  it  in  business  and  lose  it  in 
one  month.  So  I  started  in  my  present  location,  182 1  North  Clark 
street,  Chicago,  and  invested  my  money  in  two  small  show  cases, 
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some  shelving,  a  stove,  etc.  Got  a  barber  friend  to  start  in  with 
me  and  occupy  one-half  of  the  front  of  the  store,  which  I  let  him 
have  free  of  charge,  so  as  not  to  be  alone.  Then  I  took  the  bal- 
ance of  the  money,  $100,  and  invested  §JJ  in  cigars  and  tobacco 
and  kept  the  balance,  $23,  for  reserve  capital,  to  be  used  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst.  Begging  my  blind  friends'  pardon,  and 
hoping  they  are  not  considering  me  vain,  or  having  a  swelled  head, 
I  simply  state  that  now,  after  eight  years  of  hard  and  patient 
labor,  by  which  I  mean  tending  strictly  to  business,  staying  sober 
and  putting  in  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  I  finally  in- 
creased my  store  so  that  now  I  can  put  a  valuation  of  $2,500  on 
the  same.  I  put  up  a  building,  including  the  lot,  costing  $5,300,  out 
of  which  I  am  getting  $53  a  month  rent,  and  have  enough  reserve 
capital  on  hand  at  present  so  that  I  can  take  in  a  show  after 
getting  through  with  this  story.  So  much  for  the  first  of  my  career 
as  a  blind  business  man. 

Now  I  wish  to  give  my  blind  friends  wishing  to  embark  in  busi- 
ness on  their  own  hook  the  benefit  of  my  eight  years'  of  experi- 
ence, and  if  they  follow  the  rules  that  I  set  down  here,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  they  will  be  as  successful  as  I  have  been.  First, 
get  it  out  of  your  head  that  people  are  going  to  patronize  you 
simply  because  you  are  blind.  Don't  think  that  because  you  have 
a  lot  of  friends  and  relatives  that  they  are  going  to  patronize  you. 
Your  relatives  will  come  and  borrow  from  you  and  your  friends 
will  come  and  give  you  the  glad  hand  and  tell  you  they  are  glad 
to  see  you  are  getting  on  so  well.  Ask  you  to  come  out  and  have 
a  drink  with,  them,  expecting  you,  of  course,  to  return  the  treat, 
and  then  come  back  into  your  store  and  set  up  th*  cigars  to  them ; 
but  remember  that  will  not  pay  the  gas  bill  or  the  rent.  It  is  the 
strangers  with  the  long  green  that  you  are  looking  for. 
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If  you  have  not  got  the  right  location,  the  right  kind  of  goods, 
at  the  right  price,  as  good  if  not  better  than  your  competitors,  you 
will  not  get  the  trade.  Always  be  pleasant,  sociable  and  agreeable 
to  your  customers  and  the  public  in  general,  or  they  will  not  come 
in  and  patronize  you. 

Never  allude  to  your  blindness  to  your  customers,  and  never 
under  any  circumstances  tell  them  of  your  trouble,  as  they  come 
into  your  store  not  to  hear  your  trouble,  but  to  forget  theirs. 
Always  have  a  smile  on  your  face  and  pretend  that  you  are  the 
happiest  and  most  contented  man  on  earth.  "Laugh  and  the  work? 
laughs  with  you,  weep  and  you  weep  alone." 

Hoping  this  may  be  a  benefit  to  some  of  the  blind,  I  am, 
Yours  respectfully, 

A.  G.  GRAU, 
1 82 1  N.  Clark  street,  Chicago,  HI. 


AN  INTERESTING  ITEM. 

A  great  test  was  made  recently  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  of  the  two 
American-built  submarines,  the  Octopus  and  the  Lake.  These 
war  vessels,  designed  to  do  such  deadly  work  while  underneath 
the  water  with  twelve  men  on  each,  were  submerged  under  forty 
feet  of  water  and  kept  there  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  they  came  to  the  surface  with  the  men  all  in  good 
condition,  having  used  but  one-fifteenth  of  the  compressed  air. 
Twice  was  the  foul  air  pumped  out.  The  men  cooked,  read,  played 
cards,  but  no  smoking  was  allowed.  Fifteen  hours  is  the  longest 
any  submarine  ever  remained  under  water  before. 
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MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
HUMOROUS 

What  word  is  spelled  with  two  donkeys  in  it  ? 
Assassin. 

JESSIE.  M.  EDDY,  New  York.       ■. 

The  blind  are  the  best  readers  in  the  world,  because  they  al- 
ways read  with  feeling. 

JOSEPH  P.  LIND,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Wilson  to  Mr.   Wilson — "You  had  better  take  my  bed- 
spread off  the  line,  for  if  it  were  stolen  I'd  never  get  over  it." 
Mr.  Wilson — "No,  and  it  would  never  get  over  you." 

ELEANOR  M.  BENNETTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

During  the  times  of  slavery  Tom's  master  said  to  him:  "Tom. 
why  don't  you  be  a   Christian?"     Tom   replied:   "Kase   da   Bible 
I  can't  serve  God  and  the  devil,  too." 

W.  H.  WEAVER,  Franklinton,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Zins  (at  the  breakfast  table) — "Hereafter  when  we  attend 
social  gatherings,  I  wish  you  would  bear  in  mind  that  I  do  not 
fancy  being  called  'Dear.' " 

Mrs.  Zins  (nervously) — "And  why,  Dear?" 

Mr.  Zins  (very  dryly) — "Well,  it  makes  me  feel  decidedly 
cheap." 

J.  O'CONNOR,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Brown  (crying) — "And  to  think  that  before  we  were  mar- 
ried you  said  that  my  face  fairly  made  your  mouth  water !" 

Mr.  Brown — "That  is  because  it  looked  so  much  like  a  lemon." 
HENRIETTA  BIBER,  California. 
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A  young  man,  while  calling  on  his  sweetheart,  seated  himself 
by  the  window,  placing  his  feet  in  a  rather  conspicuous  position  ®a 
the  window  frame,  asked:  "Can  you  see  the  sun?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  '"but  I  notice  the  sole  arrays." 

KATHERINE  GEE,  Woodford,  Me. 

The  foregoing  jokes  are  original.  The  following  are  not 
original. 

A  negro  who  was  on  trial  for  larceny,  when  asked  by  the  judge 
if  he  was  the  defendant  pointed  at  his  counsel  and  said:  "Dai's 
de  defendant.     I  am  de  nigger  dat  stole  de  chickens." 

N.  J.  HENLEY,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

"Can  you  tell  me  who  was  the  greatest  financier  that  ever  lived ~f 
"Well,  it   was   Noah.     He   was  able  to  float  a   stock  company 
when  the  whole  world  was  in  liquidation." 

H.  MAISACK,  Altoona,  Pa. 

He — "Rumor  says  that  I  have  a  swelled  head." 
She — "I'm  sure  there  is  nothing  in  it." 

RICHARD  OMALLEY,  Avoca,  Pa. 

Jonathan — "I  say,  Britisher,  can  you  spell  horse?" 
Englishman — "  'Orse,'    why   certainly.      It    only   takes    a   haidi 
and  a  ho  and  har  and  a  hess  and  a  he  to  spell  orse." 

L.  ROBERTS,  Mevernon,  N.  Y. 

Cholly — "The  dentist  told  me  that  I  had  a  large  cavity  that 
needed  filling." 

Ethel — "Did  he  prescribe  any  special  course  of  study?" 

M.  COBERY,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

How  do  we  know   Julius  Caesar  had  an  Irish  sweetheart? 
Answer:    Because  when  he  came  to  the  Rhine  he  proposed  io 
(bridge   it). 

P.  F.  TRAITOR,  Boston,  Mas* 
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The  Gospel  of    Success 


Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  son  of  a  famous  English  prelate,  and  himself 
a  literary  man  of  fame,  has  been  promulgating  his  denunciation 
of  the  gospel  of  success.  Certain  critics  have  assailed  him  for  ad- 
vocating quietistic  ideals  of  life,  and  he  declares  that  his  aim  has 
been — 

"To  show  how  it  is  possible  for  people  living  quiet  and  humdrum 
lives,  without  any  opportunities  of  gratifying  ambition  or  for  tak- 
ing a  leading  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  to  make  the  most  of 
simple  conditions,  and  to  live  lives  of  dignity  and  joy." 

We  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  seriously  doubt  that  this 
idea!  which  Mr.  Benson  expresses  is  possible,  but  any  man  who 
lias  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  catch,  now  and  then,  a 
fleeting,  half-seen  glimpse  of  whither  the  world  is  tending,  may 
be  pardoned  for  doubting  its  desirability.  Time  was  when  the 
whole  of  the  gospel  of  Omar  Khayyam  appealed  to  the  philosophers, 
and  the  tent-maker's  definition  of  the  world  as  "a  tent  where  man 
takes  his  one  day's  rest"  seemed  a  comfortable  and  pleasing  thought. 
But  those  who  live  "quiet  and  humdrum  lives" — are  they  not,  in  one 
way,  daily  confessing  failure?  Can  Mr.  Benson  seriously  contend 
that  to  that  end  man  was  made ;  to  sit  at  ease,  to  "make  the  most 
of  simple  condition?"  There  are  no  simple  conditions  of  life  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Now,  as  never  before,  life  is  complex,  dim- 
cult;  hard  to  comprehend;  not  to  be  lived  easily,  if  it  is  to  be 
lived  rightly. 

Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  Mr.  Benson's  comfortable  the- 
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orv  would  carry  us  backward  to  the  Middle  Age  ideal,  when  men 
instead  of  boldly  fronting  chance  and  trying  with  might  and  main 
to  better  their  own  condition,  and  the  condition  of  the  world  there- 
by, considered  that  they  were  fulfilling  their  destiny  by  retiring  to 
the  cell  of  a  monk  and  waiting  with  resignation  for  the  inevitable 
end.   Says  Mr.  Benson: 

"The  gospel  I  detest  is  the  gospel  of  success,  the  teaching  that 
every  one  ought  to  be  discontented  with  his  setting,  that  a  man 
ought  to  get  to  the  front,  clear  a  space  around  him,  eat,  drink, 
make  love,  cry  and  strive  and  fight.  It  is  all  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  feebler  people." 

And  so  it  is!  Brutal  as  it  may  sound  when  put  into  written 
words,  it  is  inexorable  in  its  truth,  that  all  progress  is  to  be  made 
at  the  "expense  of  the  feebler  people.'  It  is  this  which  is  the 
primary  teaching  of  our  civilization.  More  and  more  we  are  com- 
ing to  see  that  the  "feebler  people"  are  but  cumberers  of  the  earth. 
The  energies  of  science  are  bent  toward  the  end  of  weeding  out 
the  feebler  people.  Already  we  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  public 
conscience  which  recognizes  almost  as  a  crime  the  marriage  of  con- 
sumptives or  of  couples  afflicted  with  any  disease  which  will  result 
in  children  ill-fitted  to  cope  with  the  world. 

The  truth  is  that  man  cannot  stand  still.  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  do  not  strive  to  live  "lives  of  dignity."  Success  is  the 
goal  toward  which  all  healthy-minded  turn  their  faces ;  not  merely 
to  live,  but  to  do  something,  be  something,  believe  something, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  that  belief. 

To  hold  to  a  lesser  ideal  than  this  is  to  waste  life,  not  to  use  it! 
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Freedom  from  Thrall 


There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  backwardness  of  China  as 
a  nation  is  due  in  a  very  large  degree  to  the  excessive  use  of  opium. 
A  modern  observer,  writing  from  Shanghai,  declares: 

"Opium  has  eaten  into  the  morals  of  China's  governing  and  lit- 
erary class,  and  the  result  has  been  to  corrupt  government  of  the 
first  order,  and  the  thinking  Chinese  lay  the  blame  at  the  feet  of 
Great  Britain.  Japan  has  long  prohibited  the  smoking  of  opium, 
which  is  a  crime  punishable  by  ten  years'  penal  servitude,  and 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  Japan's  advancement  during 
the  last  half  century." 

But  China  is  waking  up.  She  is  recognizing  the  need  of  falling 
in  line  with  modern  improvements,  and  she  is  shaking  off  the 
traditions  of  centuries.  A  strong  and  growing  movement  exists  for 
the  abolishment  of  the  practice  of  mutilating  the  feet  of  Chinese 
women ;  more  and  more  are  Chinese  favoring  the  adopting  of  some 
European  form  of  dress ;  no  longer  are  they  firm  in  their  belief 
that  all  wisdom  is  contained  in  the  Chinese  classics,  and  they  are 
reorganizing  their  army  upon  the  latest  model. 

Now  the  Chinese  government  is  moving  against  the  opium  habit. 
An  edict  has  been  issued  closing  all  the  opium  dens,  providing  that 
confirmed  opium  smokers  shall  be  licensed  and  shall  procure  the 
drug  only  from  the  government  stores,  and  providing  that  all 
smokers  under  s>xty  years  of  age  shall  gradually  lessen  the  use  of 
the  drug  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  must  stop 
using  it  altogether. 
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Further  than  this,  the  Chinese  government  looks  for  outside  aid. 
Forgetting  the  brutal  opium  war  of  seventy  years  ago,  which  fas- 
tened the  curse  tightly  on  the  country,  the  Chinese  have  turned 
to  Great  Britain,  which  through  its  Indian  plantations  furnishes 
most  of  the  opium,  and  has  secured  a  special  agreement  that  there 
shall  be  no  importattion  of  the  drug  for  ten  years.  On  her  part 
China  agrees  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  if,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the 
opium  habit  is  not  eradicated  from  the  nation. 

If  China  is  sincere  in  her  desire  for  reform  she  will  have  to 
prohibit  the  growth  of  the  poppy  in  her  own  territory.  This 
she  will  doubtless  do.  If  China  is  in  earnest,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  she  will  carry  out  the  reform;  and  once  this  lethargic 
curse  is  lifted  from  the  nation  its  possibilities  for  development  are 
tremendous.  There  is  growing  up  in  China  a  body  of  intelligent 
and  enlightened  statesmen  who,  having  been  educated  abroad, 
realize  the  value  of  the  lessons  they  have  learned.  They  know  that 
the  great  latent  strength  of  China  has  been  frittered  away  and 
wasted  in  laziness,  vice,  and  superstition,  and  they  know  that  if 
China  is  not  to  suffer  some  such  fate  as  has  overtaken  Korea  she 
must  rouse  up  and  keep  step  with  the  march  of  the  nation. 


For  there  is  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
That  it  ill  becomes  any  of  us, 
To  speak  ill  of  the  rest  of  us. 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  to  bridge  the  chasm  of  un- 
certainty by  making  provision  for  those  dependent  upon  him  in  the 
way  of  fraternal  protection. 
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King    Reviews   Huge  Fleet 


Portsmouth,  England,  Aug.  3. — The  200  ships  of  war  consti- 
tuting Great  Britain's  home  fleet  paraded  before  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra  today  on  the  Solent,  and  incidentally  furnished 
a  magnificent  pageant  for  the  opening  of  the  annual  Cowes  re- 
gatta week. 

Spread  out  in  seven  long  lines  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
the  Hampshire  shore,  this  splendid  array  of  vessels,  great  and 
small,  formed  a  floating  steel  city  with  a  population  of  35,000 
officers  and  men.  Never  before  have  so  many  British  men-of- 
war  been  seen  together  under  the  control  of  a  single  admiral. 

From  the  battle  ship  Dreadnought  down  to  the  smallest  sub- 
marine every  vessel  was  decked  from  stem  to  stern  with  flags. 
The  crews  were  assembled  on  deck,  and  as  the  King  and  the 
Queen  on  board  the  royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert  passed  down 
the  lines  each  ship's  company  gave  a  rousing  cheer. 

For  eleven  miles  up  and  down  the  King  and  Queen  steamed 
between  steel  walls. 

This  gathering  of  warships  forms  Jthe  recently  organized  home 
guard  section  of  the  British  navy,  and  the  government  and  the  ad- 
miralty are  so  proud  of  the  assemblage  that  they  departed  from  the 
usual  rule  about  visitors  and  threw  the  entire  fleet  open  to  the 
critical  inspection  of  the  public. 

Dotted  through  the  three  central  lines  were  no  less  than  six  flag- 
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ships,  headed  by  the  Dreadnought,  flying  the  pennant  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Vice  Admiral  Francis  C.  H.  Bridgeman.  The 
five  other  flag  officers  were  Rear  Admirals  Harry  S.  F.  Niblett, 
Frank  Finnis,  Robert  A.  J.  Montgomerie,  George  A.  Callaghan,  and 
Spencer  H.  M.   Login. 

The  splendid  naval  panorama  was  completed  by  scores  of  pleasure 
yachts  clustered  off  the  ivy-covered  walls  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron's  castles  at  Cowes. 

Hosts  of  pleasure  launches  and  excursion  steamers  crowded  with 
thousands  of  the  general  public,  each  with  its  band  of  music  play- 
ing, helped  to  enliven  an  unusually  attractive  scene. 


HUMOROUS 

Politicus — My  son,  you  must  learn  to  say  "no."  Son — But, 
father,  you  never  say  "no."    You  say,  "Fll  consider  the  matter." 

Some  one  threw  a  head  of  cabbage  at  an  Irish  orator  while 
he  was  making  a  speech.  He  paused  a  second  and  said:  "Gentle- 
men, I  only  ask  for  your  ear,  I  don't  care  for  your  heads!"  He 
was  not  bothered  any  more  that  evening. 

Helen — The  professor  is  such  a  learned  man !  I  understand  that 
he  speaks  no  less  than  ten  languages.  Aunt  Maria — And  what  does 
that  amount  to?  I  saw  him  trying  to  stop  a  car  by  whistling  on 
his  fingers,  and  do  you  know  he  couldn't  do  it.  Talk  about  learn- 
ing.— Christian  Advocate. 
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Ita  iHrmmij  nf  matter 


From  life  to  life  she  passed :  no  death  is  here ; 

This  is  a  step  of  progress,  not  the  end. 
I  hear  her  saying  in  a  voice  of  cheer, 

'Tis  of  life's  nature  ever  to  ascend! 

From  love  to  love  she  passed ;  sweet  love  she  knew, 
And  breathed  it  here  as  freely  as  the  air ; 

A  love  so  dear ;  a  love  long  tried  and  true 
Which  blesses  you  and  helps  this  loss  to  bear. 

From  song  to  song  she  passed ;  above  earth's  strife 
She  heard  the  music  that  is  prophesy : 

This  music  wrought  she  into  heart  and  life, 
And  caught  the  key  of  heaven's  own  harmony. 

From  good  to  good  she  passed ;  her  gentle  heart 
Found  good  in  others,  passed  the  evil  by: 

So  of  the  good  she  grew  to  be  a  part, 

And  'mid  the  good  her  pathway  still  must  lie. 

'Tis  passing,  then    not  dying,  we  behold; 

And  who  would  shun  a  destiny  like  this — 
T'  escape  the  feebleness  of  growing  old, 

And  find  ourselves  forever  young  in  bliss? 
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Death  sometimes  comes  in  questionable  guise, 

And  blinds  us  in  a  mystery  of  grief : 
But  this  is  beautiful  as  sunset  skies,, 

Or  glory  of  October's  redd'ning  leaf! 

Life's  lessons  she  had  learned:  had  drained  the  cup 
Of  earth's  experiences  of  smiles  and  tears ; 

It  was  her  time  then  gladly  to  take  up 
The  higher  labors  of  her  grander  years. 

And  though  oft-times  the  tides  of  sorrow  rush 
Across  our  hearts  at  thought  of  our  great  loss, 

Yet  for  her  sake,  our  own  grief  we  will  hush 
And  for  her  crown  will  patient  bear  our  cross. 

So  friend  and  mother,  though   unseen  the  chain 
That  binds  us  to  thee,  it  will  never  break ; 

We'll  follow  thee,  nor  shall  it  be  in  vain  ; 

Thou'lt  hear  our  call:   "Wait  till  we  overtake!" 

Meantime  we'll  pitch  our  lives  into  the  key 
Of  that  thou'rt  living:  so  one  music  sweet 

We'll  make  until  our  earthly  harmony 

Shall  blend  with  thine  and  make  one  song  complete. 
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Robinson  Crusoe's  Gun 


Miss  Hulda  White,  of  21  North  Thirty- fourth  street,  Philadel- 
phia, is  the  proud  possessor  of  the  very  gun  with  which  Alexander 
Selkirk  hunted  divers  and  sundry  wild  beasts  on  his  lonely  is- 
land, and  which  he  used  to  impress  his  dusky  servitor,  Friday.  The 
publication  of  the  fact  that  this  Crusoe  relic  is  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  White  seems  to  have  worried  the  wealthy  descendants  of  Sel- 
kirk, in  England,  as  some  of  the  British  magazines  and  papers 
have  printed  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  old  weapon  is  "rust- 
ing, uncared  for,  and  alone,  in  the  attic  of  some  unappreciative 
Yankee."  Many  offers  to  purchase  the  relic  have  been  submitted 
to  Miss  White,  and  all  have  been  declined. 

The  gun  occupies  a  place  of  honor  in  Miss  White's  handsome 
home,  and  the  documents,  which  prove  that  it  is  authentic,  are 
locked  in  the  vaults  of  a  Philadelphia  trust  company.  Miss  White 
has  had  the  weapon  for  some  thirty  years,  it  having  been  presented 
to  her  by  a  cousin  who  picked  it  up  in  Largo,  the  Fifeshire  town  in 
which  Selkirk  was  born,  and,  knowing  his  relative's  fondness  for 
such  curios,  forwarded  it  to  Philadelphia.  It  cost  him  only  $160, 
including  the  papers  which  prove  that  it  is  genuine.  Before  he 
got  out  of  town  a  rich  Selkirk  descendant  offered  him  $320  for  it, 
but  failed  to  keep  an  appointment  and  did  not  get  it.  Intrinsically, 
the  gun  is  worth  nothing.  It  is  of  the  ancient  firelock  pattern  in- 
vented in  1676. 
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COURTING  BY  TELEPHONE 

A  NOVIS 

Verses  by  a  Blind  Contributor 


I'm  just  a  chap  left  over 

Of  the  kind  that's  had  his  day, 
But  in  the  days  when  I  was  young 

I  wasn't  so  slow  they  say — 

I  live  in  the  house  with  a  girl, 

She  is  pretty,  certain,  sure, 

But  the  number  of  beaux  she  has, 
I'd  whistle,— but  that  is  poor. 

They  arc  dapper,  gallant  and  young; 

Mamma  is  pleased  to  a  "t"; 
But  what  do  you  say  of  Papa? 

Why,  of  course,  he  has  to  be. 

She  is  not  a  telephone  girl, 

But  I  tell  you  it  is  fun 
To  see  the  way  she  manages, 

As  they  call  up  one  by  one. 

To  be  turned  down  by  telephone 
By  a  girl  that  does  it  neat 

Does  not  cut  you  up  so  badly 

When  her  voice  is  low  and  sweet. 

Picking  out  beaux  by  telephone 
I  tell  you,  is  just  the  thing; 

It  discounts  the  best  of  fishing, 

Watching  for  the  bell  to  ring. 

Courting  a  girl  by  telephone 
Aint  the  way  I  used  to  do, 

But  for  making  up  engagements 
It's  the  better  of  the  two. 

I  never  go  to  the  play,  now, 

I  just  stay  home  and  have  fun, 

A -listening  to  the  telephone, 

And  the  way  the  thing  is  done. 
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Uhe  MarKJ&ndj 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Very  early  on  the  following  morning  everybody  in  the  big  house 
was  astir;  Katie  was  up  and  first  downstairs.  She  was  full  of 
joy  and  gladness,  and  her  fresh,  sweet  voice  fell  like  the  ripple  of 
waters  or  the  caroling  of  sweet  birds  in  the  spring  time.  All  with- 
in her  happy  breast  was  peace  and  childish  rapture.  The  snow 
outside  looked  good  and  beautiful  to  her,  the  nodding  holly  branches 
that  hung  within  and  spoke  to  her  as  she  blithely  skipped  and  glided 
to  and  fro  in  girlish  glee.  Gentle,  loving  woman,  within  whose 
soul  no  guile  could  lurk,  be  happy  and  rejoice;  for  though  a  wolf  is 
fast  approaching  and  will  enter  unsuspected  in  his  borrowed  garb, 
you  need  not  know  it  yet.  Of  all  the  merciful  provisions  made  for 
us  by  that  Divine  power  which,  though  we  may  not  comprehend 
yet  most  of  us  admit,  is  that  provision  which  completely  hides  the 
future  from  us;  if  evil  hours  and  trying  moments  must  come  to 
suffering  man,  if  hearts  must  bleed  and  eyes  must  fill  with  scalding 
tears,  'tis  sad;  but  sadder,  more  infinitely,  infinitely  more  bitter 
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would  it  be  if  we  could  know  beforehand  what  would  come  tomor- 
row. Take  then,  each  day,  Kate  Markland,  that  is  sent,  and  let  the 
joy  within  be  unrestrained,  for  a  sorrow  is  to  fall  on  you.  Thank 
that  unfathomable  merciful  Divinity  that  keeps  forebodings  and  dis- 
quietude from  your  gentle  soul  this  day. 

Mr.  Bond  and  his  wife  set  off  now  for  the  little  station,  while 
Kate  remained  with  Hannah  to  look  after  the  breakfast,  in  the 
preparing  of  which  she  manifested  such  great  interest  that  Hannah 
was  rather  the  spectator  than  the  cook.  Kate  could  get  a  breakfast- 
Such  muffins  as  she  made  that  morning  would,  to  use  Harry  Mark- 
land's  language,  "make  a  sick  man  ravenous ;"  steak  was  done,  so 
Hannah  said,  "to  a  turn,"  while  the  browned  potatoes  brought  a 
smile  benign  into  old  Tom  Bond's  face  when  his  eyes  beheld  them. 
How  she  did  pat  this  and  stir  the  other  thing,  how  she  hurried 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  singing  and  laughing,  and  while 
Hannah  watched  her  in  undisguised  delight. 

When  all  was  made  ready  Kate  hurried  off  to  her  room  to  put  on 
the  gown  her  brother  most  admired;  she  must  look  her  very  best. 
He  would  wish  it,  and  she — well,  she  was  just  a  woman,  and  she 
wished  it  too.  Perhaps  she  saw  in  her  mirror  a  face  that  was  fresh 
and  sweet,  and  perhaps  she  knew  that  her  little  form  was  comely 
and  good  to  see,  perhaps  in  the  early  morning  light  the  long  hair 
she  combed  and  arranged  was  a  source  of  joy  to  the  maiden  and 
induced  her  to  dress  it  with  care.  Perhaps,  again,  she  thought  that 
her  foot  was  well  shaped  and  looked  pretty,  as  we  hope  she  once 
thought  in  the  moonlight  in  the  night  when  her  heart  was  sad.  If 
she  thought  these  thoughts  and  was  happy,  we  are  glad  to  feel  that 
she  thought  them,  for  the  thinking  was  not  idle  vanity  but  the 
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grateful  acknowledgment  to  a  higher  power  for  gifts  of  value, 
in  the  possession  of  which  she  had  a  right  to  rejoice.  She  was 
still  giving  those  final  little  touches  that  a  woman  only  knows  the 
value  of,  when  tlje  sound  of  the  silvery  tinkling  sleighbells  broke 
upon  her  ears;  she  started  wildly  down  the  stairs  and  bounded  out 
to  meet  them.  For  the  moment  she  had  forgotten  her  shyness, 
and  was  in  her  brother's  arms,  nestling  close  to  him  and  trying 
to  tell  him  how  she  had  missed  him.  He  was  not  slow  to  answer 
her  embrace,  and  the  others  watched  them  heedless  of  the  snow 
and  cold.  But  Harry  remembered  Gorham,  and  after  the  first 
ecstasy  was  passed  he  released  her  and  she  welcomed  him,  ex- 
tending her  hand,  and  feeling  the  strange  unnamed  feeling  return. 

"Here,  here,  Puss,"  broke  in  old  Tom,  "we'll  get  inside,  and  if 
that  breakfast  no  one  could  prepare  but  you  ain't  what  it  should 
be,  I  shall  know  you've  spent  more  time  before  the  glass  than  in 
the  kitchen."  Kate  blushed,  and  ran  in,  the  others  following  her; 
there  was  hurrying  off"  of  wraps,  and  hasty  preparations  by  Harry 
and  his  friends,  and  then  they  all  sat  down  with  keen  appetites 
and,  as  we  have  intimated,  found  the  meal  entirely  to  their  liking, 
and  consumed  it  with  a  right  good  will. 

As  soon,  on  this  day,  as  Harry  could  find  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  he  related  to  Mr.  Bond  what  had  passed  between  himself  and 
Gorham,  telling  of  the  condition  upon  which  he  had  given  that 
gentleman  the  right  to  speak,  and  dwelling  at  length  upon  the 
real  worth  of  this  man  who  aspired  to  the  hand  and  heart  of  his 
sister. 

Old  Tom  looked  very  sad  while  Harry  was  speaking,  and  did 
not  once  interrupt  him ;  when  he  had  heard  all,  he  said : 
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"You've  done  right,  Harry;  we've  no  right  to  try  to  keep  her 
if  it's  willed  otherwise.  I've  mebbie  hoped  this  time  would  never 
come,  for  God  knows  how  I'll  learn  to  give  her  up;  but  I'm  the 
last.  I'm  the  last  thought  in  the  matter,  she's  first.  You're  right,, 
and  if  she's  ready  to  give  him  what  he  asks  I'll  sa^  no  hindering1; 
word,  no  more  will  Jane,  my  boy.  You  are  her  brother  and  a  man 
that's  come  through  trials  and  hard  fights  with  honor.  Harry,  W 
know  you'll  have  a  keen  eye  upon  this  man.  Mind,  I  like  him,  and 
I'm  not  sayen  he's  other  than  he  seems,  but  you'll  understand  we- 
can't  be  too  careful  for  it's  our  Kate  he  wants." 

"I  have  warned  him,  and  I  will  know  if  he  is  not  what  I  think 
him,  and  woe  to  him  or  any  other  man  who  trifles  or  proves" 
unconstant  in  his  wooing  of  her!  I  will  visit  it  upon  him  as  IW 
sworn  to  do." 

While  Harry  and  the  old  gentleman  discussed  the  matter  which 
was  of  such  vital  moment  to  both  of  them,  a  thing  occurred  which; 
was  destined  to  have  much  weight  in  determining  the  outcome  of 
Gorham's  suit;  Aunt  Jane,  knowing  that  her  husband  and  Harry* 
were  closeted  together,  and  having  an  idea  that  it  would  not  be: 
just  the  proper  thing  to  leave  their  guest  to  his  own  resources,  asked 
Kate  to  see  to  his  entertainment,  refusing  to  permit  that  young:, 
lady  to  take  further  part  in  the  performance  of  the  domestic  tasks" 
for  the  day.  Kate,  though  reluctant  to  leave  the  good  woman  with: 
so  many  little  things  to  be  attended  (this  being  Christmas  Eve), 
consented,  and  went  at  once  to  the  big  parlor  where  she  knew 
Gorham  was.  The  fact  is  she  really  wished  to  have  a  few  moments-: 
of  private  talk  with  him,  and  she  now  determined  to  avail  herself 
of   the   opportunity   thus    presenting   itself.      She    found    Gorhaim 
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idly  turning-  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  looking  perhaps  a  trifle  tired 
after  the  all-night  journey. 

Their  conversation  for  a  time  was  upon  such  ordinary  topics  as 
are  introduced  especially  when  those  conversing  have  weightier 
matters  on  their  minds  and  cannot  quite  make  up  their  minds  to 
broach  them.  But  as  has  been  said  before,  Kate  Markland,  when 
she  was  in  doubt,  or  uncertainty  respecting  anything,  was  apt  to 
take  the  open,  straightforward  plan  to  solve  these  uncertainties. 
Accordingly,  after  a  little  general  talk,  Kate  said,  with  some  hesita- 
tion : 

"Mr.  Gorham,  there  is  something  I  wish  to  ask  you  about,  but 
before  doing  so  I  want  to  say  I  only  ask  because  I  owe  to  someone 
a  debt  of  gratitude  that  I  would  gladly  at  least  acknowledge  if  I 
knew  to  whom  I  owe  it." 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  not  the  fortunate  one,"  answered  he,  "if  I  were 
I  should  feel  more  than  repaid  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
and  would  ask  no  spoken  thanks." 

"Now,  that  sounds  very  nice,"  she  answered,  smiling,  "but  you 
you  see  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  have  my  own  way,  and  so  I'm 
going  to  help  your  memory  a  little,  that  is,  if  you  won't  tell  about 
this  in  case  I  should  be  mistaken ;  I  don't  think  I  am  wrong,  though, 
in  fact  I'm  very  sure  I'm  right." 

"Of  my  silence  you  may  be  sure,  Miss  Kate,"  he  said,  "and  if  I 
have  done  anything  that  entitles  me  to  your  especial  gratitude,  I'm 
not  aware  of  it." 

"You  wrote  a  letter  to  me  warning-  me  of  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened my  brother  wh<  n — hew;.  ,  and 
urging  me  to  come  to  him  if  I  would  save  him.  I  thought  Mr. 
Shipley  had  done  it;  Mr.  Bond  said  it  was  like  his  writings;  but 
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when  I  asked  him  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  I  kept  the  letter, 
and  had  about  given  up  all  hope  of  discovering  the  writer,  when  a 
letter  you  wrote  last  September,  telling  us  you  could  not  come  here 
as  you  had  promised  to  do,  which  Harry  gave  me  to  read,  told  me 
all.  I  compared  the  anonymous  letter  with  the  one  I  knew  you 
had  written  and,  while  there  was  some  evident  effort  to  disguise 
the  handwriting  in  the  first  letter,  I  knew  both  were  written  by  the 
same  hand." 

"Have  you  the  letter?"  asked  Gorham,  displaying  great  interest 

"No,"  answered  the  girl ;  "on  that  dreadful  night,  you  know, 
we  lost  everything.  The  letter,  with  that  one  having  your  sig- 
nature, was  destroyed  ;  I  know  it  word  for  word.    Shall  I  repeat  it?" 

Gorham  told  her  he  would  not  lay  claim  to  any  credit  that  was 
not  due  him.  He  said  he  did  write  a  letter  to  her  at  that  time, 
but  whether  it  had  ever  reached  her  he  could  not  say.  If  she 
could  tell  him  what  was  in  the  letter  and  would  so  so,  he  would 
answer  frankly  whether  he  had  written  it. 

"There  was  but  one  letter  and  you  wrote  it !"  exclaimed  Kate, 
looking  gratefully  into  his  face.  "Oh,  it  was  very  good  of  you. 
These  people  here  love  me  dearly,  and  they  might  have  kept  the 
truth  from  me  too  long.  I  never,  never  can  repay  this  kindness, 
never." 

"I  wrote  it,"  he  answered.  "I  couldn't  see  Markland  ruined  if 
I  could  do  anything  to  prevent  it.  It  was  bad  enough  that  I 
was  going  to  the  dogs.  It  didn't  matter  so  much,  for  I  had  no 
sister,  no  good  friends  who  cared,  but  with  him  it  was  different  and, 
right  or  wrong,  I  determined  upon  this  step  as  a  last  chance.  I 
couldn't   see   you ;   and    even    if   that   had   been    possible,    I    didn't 
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:magine  your  impression  of  me  was  such  that  you  would  be  much 
impressed  with  anything  I  might  say,  and  I  didn't  know  whether 
if  I  signed  the  letter,  you  would  see  fit  to  show  it  immedately  to 
Harry  or  not ;  so  I  acted  simply  upon  my  impulse,  and  if  I  shocked 
you  I  am  very  sorry," 

"It  was  a  good  impulse,  and  if  I  were  awakened  suddenly  by 
your  letter,  I  was  honestly  awakened,  and  I  shall  never  forget  you 
for  this." 

Kate  looked  very  earnest,  and  her  face  spoke  as  it  always  did, 
-.niuch  that  she  could  not  utter. 

"Does  Harry  know  anything  of  this?"  asked  Gorham. 

"No.  Save  in  my  endeavors  to  learn  what  I  have  now  discov- 
ered, I  have  said  nothing  about  it." 

"Then  I  hope,  for  the  present  at  least,  you  will  not  tell  him;  he 
rmight  even  now,  resent  it-" 

"I  think  he  would  not  do  that,"  she  said  softly,  "if  I  told  him, 
I  think  he  would  thank  you,  too." 

"I  have  no  right  to  oppose  your  wish,  but  I'd  rather  not  have 
at  so  just  yet,"  he  responded  gravely. 

"Then  I  won't  tell  him.  I  am  glad  to  do  even  such  a  little  thing 
if  it  is  what  you  want.' 

"Thank  you.  If  I  make  up  my  mind  it  will  do  no  harm  to  tell 
Shim,  I'll  let  you  know.  I  had  something  I  wished  to  say  to  you 
today,  but  I  fear  now  you  will  think  I  am  presuming  upon  this 
trifle." 

This  he  said  in  so  quiet  and  natural  a  manner  that  the  girl, 
mot  suspecting  what  was  in  his  mind,  replied  very  simply : 

"HW  can   I  think  that  since  you  wanted  to  say  it  before  you 
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knew  I  had  found  you  out?" 

"True.,"  he  answered.  "Yes,  I  have  wanted  to  say  this,  Kate, 
for  weeks,  and  have  not  dared,  but  today  I  must  speak."  He  was 
standing  now,  in  front  of  her,  his  eyes  gathering  fire  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  passion  showing  itself  under  his  masterful  control,  not  for 
what  it  truly  was,  but  rather  for  what,  in  a  purer  man  it  ought, 
and  would  have  been.  Kate  started  at  his  sudden  change  and 
knew  not  what  to  say,  and  Gorham,  seeing  this,  lost  no  time  in 
pursuing  the  course  he  had  planned,  uninterrupted. 

"I  owe  to  you,  and  to  you  alone,  all  that  there  is  in  me  of  good ; 
I  owe  to  you  the  fact  that  I  am  freed  from  a  thraldom  that  was 
sapping  my  life  and  hope  and  true  manhood  out  of  me ;  before  I 
saw  you,  Kate,  I  knew  not  what  a  pure,  true  woman's  influence 
meant,  but  you  have  taught  me,  and  in  learning  this,  I  have  learned 
to  love  you,  Kate,  with  all  the  devoted  love  I  have  to  bestow." 
Then  quickly  going  closer  to  her  he  seized  both  her  hands,  which 
trembled  as  he  took  them,  and  heedless  of  her  efforts  to  withdraw 
them,  and  of  her  faltering  pleading  with  him  to  release  her,  he 
contineud : 

"No,  you  shall  hear  me  out.  I  have  borne  this  torturing  sus- 
pense as  long  as  I  can  bear  it.  I  love  you,  Kate!  Can  you  give 
me  no  hope?  Have  you  no  word  to  say  to  me?  I  am  not  worthy, 
but  oh !  I  will  strive  hard !  Only  tell  me  I  may  hope  to  win 
you,  and  I  will  wait  and  utter  no  murmur  at  the  time  you  ask  me 
i to  prove  my  sincerity  of  purpose  and  my  devotion  to  you."  His 
breath  came  hot  and  fast  now,  and  his  face  was  very  close  to 
hers;  She  struggled,  more  anxious  now  to  free  the  hands  he 
held,  and  answered  trembling  violentlv — 
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"Don't.  Please  let  me  go,  I  am  not  well.  I  cannot  answer  what 
you  ask ;  let  me  go.  I  must  not  hear  more ;  I  cannot  stay  here." 
And  she  strove  again  to  free  her  hands,  but  he  would  not  release 
them;  and  he  almost  whispered,  bending  close  to  her  and  attempt- 
ing to  draw  her  to  him — 

"One  little  word  of  hope,  oh!  just  one  word,  Kate.  If  you  can 
give  it,  why  withhold  it  from  me?" 

"Let  me  go  and  I  will  try  to  answer  you,"  she  faltered,  "you 
must  let  me  go!" 

He  led  her  to  a  chair  and,  releasing  her,  he  said : 

"Forgive  me,  but  I  cannot  keep  the  love  I  bear  you  in  check 
always.     Kate,  tell  me,  have  I  any  hope?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  answered  much  disturbed,  and  covering  her 
face.  "I  like  you  very,  very  much,  and1  perhaps — I  will  not 
promise,  but  it  may  be  I  can  learn  to  like  you  better,  even  to  give 
what  you  have  asked.  I — I  don't  know — we  must  wait."  Her 
reply  was  almost  whispered,  and  she  was  greatly  agitated.  Gor- 
ham  now  tried  to  take  her  hand  again,  but  she  drew  back  saying: 

"You  must  not  do  this ;  not  yet — I  am  not  sure,  please  leave  me." 

"You  will  not  strive  against  your  heart  if  it  should  bid  you  love 

me,  will  you  Kate?    Promise  me  that." 

"I  will  not  refuse  to  promise  this,  but  I  promise  nothing  more. 
Now,  leave  me,  and  do  not  let  us  speak  of  this  again  for  a  long 
time  perhaps  never  again-" 

"God  help  and  pity  me,  Kate,"  he  said  fervently,  "if  it  be  never; 
for  I  swear  to  you  the  hope  of  winning  your  dear  love  is  more  to 
me  this  day  than  life  itself.  It  is  my  life,  and  if  that  hope  is  never 
to  be  realized,  thank  God  I  do  not  know  it.     Now,  until  you  bid 
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me  hope  no  more  I'll  hope,  and  strive  to  win  the  dearest,  purest 
woman  I  have  ever  known."  So  saying  he  rose  and  went  slowly 
from  the  room. 

He  was  satisfied.  He  knew  her  gratitude  for  what  she  felt  she 
owed  to  him  would  operate  strongly  in  his  favor.  She  had  fre- 
quently admitted  his  influence  upon  her  brother,  as  we  have  be- 
fore stated,  and  the  brother  had  admitted  it  too,  and  now  this 
additional  development  whereby  she  became  sure  that  it  was  he 
who  had  first  advised  her  of  the  real  danger  and  of  the  necessity 
for  prompt  decisive  action  on  her  part,  rendered  him  doubly  sure 
that  the  gratitude  within  her  gentle  breast  would  change  to  love 
for  him.  He  would  woo  her,  win  her,  yes,  make  her  his  and 
then  he  would  mould  her  to  his  will. 

Kate  Markland  sat  long  in  the  silent  room  thinking  and  half 
afraid  to  think ;  did  her  heart  answer  even  now  to  the  love  of  this 
man  who  had  spoken  so  earnestly  to  her?  Was  this  the  fluttering 
uncertain  something  that  prompted  her  to  wish  for  him  and  yet 
feel  half  inclined  to  avoid  him?  She  answered  not  these  questions 
firmly,  but  she  softly  murmured,  "Perhaps  I  do  not  know,  I  must 
wait." 

All  through  the  rest  of  the  day,  amid  busy  preparations  for  the 
festive  morrow,  Kate  seemed  to  dwell  apart;  active  of  hand  in 
all  that  needed  her  attention  she  was,  yet  her  heart  within  was 
troubled,  and  she  knew  not  yet  beyond  the  doubting  that  she  loved 
and  was  glad  to  know  that  she  was  loved  by  Edward  Gorham. 

When  old  Tom  told  his  wife  all  that  had  passed  between  Harry 
and  herself,  she  said : 

'"It  was  sure  to  come  some  day  ,Tom,   I've  often  thought  of 
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it ;  and  I  think  she  loves  this  man  already,  or  is  learning  to  do  so. 
I  think  she  would  have  met  the  train  this  morning  but  for  some 
such  feeling  in  her  heart." 

"Perhaps,"  he  answered  rather  disconsolately,  "you'd  be  apt  to 
know,  Jane ;  you're  more  for  noticing  such  things  than  I  am ;  but 
I'm  sorry  it's  coming." 

"It  will  all  be  for  the  best,  Tom ;  we  won't  pry  into  this.  In 
her  own  good  time  the  dear  will  tell  us  all  we  wish  to  know ;  until 
then  let  us  say  nothing." 

"That's  right  too,  my  dear,'  said  he.  taking  his  wife's  hand  in 
his,  "and  a  great  many  years,  clear,  I've  listened  to  what  you've 
said  and  you're  always  right,  Jane-  We've  been  happy  here  to- 
gether, Jane,  haven't  we?  We  are  getting  on  in  life,  dear,  but  our 
hearts  are  young  as  they  were  when  I  brought  you  here  the 
prettiest,  sweetest  bride  the  place  had  ever  seen."  And  he  kissed 
her  affectionately,  adding,  "If  she's  as  happy  as  we  are  we  won't 
have  cause  to  complain." 

"If  he  will  be  to  her,  dear  Tom,  all  that  you  have  ever  been  to 
me,  her  lines  will  surely  fall  in  pleasant  places.  God  grant  it 
may  be  ever  so  with  the  dear  child. 

Of  the  Christmas  Day  and  the  two  days  following  which  Harry 
•ajnd'  his  friend  spent  with  the  Bonds  we  have  no  need  to  speak 
further;  Kate  prepared  to  return  with  her  brother,  and  Tom  and 
Aunt  Jane  felt  a  little  dismal  at  the  thought  of  losing  her  again, 
still  they  bore  it  well,  and  told  her  all  she  need  do  would  be  to 
write  often  to  them  and  come  home  as  often  as  she  could  and  they 
would  be  perfectly  happy.  She  was,  if  possible,  more  affectionate 
toward  them  than  ever,  and  on  the  morning  she  said  good-bve  she 
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clung  to  them,  seeming  to  find  it  very  hard  to  let  them  go.  At 
last  the  good-byes  were  said,  and  the  three  rolled  out  of  the  little 
station  rapidly,  leaving  two  hearts  that  beat  as  one,  and  yearned 
to  have  their  idol  back,  yet  felt  they  would  not  stay  her  going  if 
they  could. 

On  the  journey  Kate  had  little  to  say,  being  for  the  most  part 
rather  pensive,  while  Harry  was  unusually  restless  and  went  often 
into  the  smoking-car  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  journey  after 
the  fashion  of  his  kind.  Gorham  sometimes  joined  him,  but  gen- 
erally remained  to  talk  with  Kate ;  she  would  answer  him  when  he 
spoke,  but  made  few  remarks  that  were  -lot  thus  in  a  measure 
forced  from  her.  In  view  of  these  facts  they  were  all  glad  when 
the  train  steamed  into  New  York  City  that  evening,  and  the  dull 
journey  had  been  accomplished. 

Harry  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Middleton's,  who  expected  them, 
while  Gorham,  leaving  them  in  the  depot,  went  to  his  own  board- 
ing house  first,  and  afterwards  to  his  old  low  haunts  where  he 
doubtless  permitted  all  his  pent-up  devil's  nature  ample  sway. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Mrs.  Middleton's  house  that  night. 
The  Carlyles  were  there,  and  of  course  horses  couldn't  have 
dragged  Sam  Shipley  out  on  that  night ;  Flo  was  wild  with  delight, 
and  hurried  and  kissed  Kate  so  long,  that  Carlyle  said  she  was 
giving  her  some  for  Harry- 

"Miss  Kate,  it's  good  to  see  you  back,"  said  Shipley  as  she  put 
her  hand  in  his,  "you  look  better  than  you  did  when  you  went 
away ;  the  color  has  all  come  back  to  your  cheeks,  and  you  look 
like  your  old  self  again." 

Kate  laughed  and   felt  quite  at  ease  with  him,  as  she  always 
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did,   and   said : 

"So  you  think  I'm  going  to  make  puddings  for  you  to  eat,  do 
you,  sir?  Well,  I'm  not  quite  sure,  but  if  I  remember  rightly 
it  was  you  who  spoke  of  my  housekeeping  as  'messing,'  and  now 
you  dare  to  ask  to  come  to  eat  my  messes.  What  have  vou  to 
say  that  ?" 

I  attend  a  sort  of  training  school  now  and  then,"  answered 
Shipley,  winking  hard  at  Carlyle,  "and  I'm  all  right,  and  so  is 
Dick." 

"He's  horrid !"  cried  Rose.  "I  put  sugar  in  the  potatoes  the 
last  time  he  took  dinner  with  us,  and  my  biscuits  wouldn't  come 
right;  but  I  begged  him  and  Dick  not  to  tell-  And  here  the  very 
first  thing  he  must  do  is  to  tell  you  and  Harry.  I  declare,  Kate, 
I  wouldn't  let  him  come  if  I  were  you." 

"Did  I  tell  anything,  Markland?"  asked  the  bookkeeper,  attempt- 
ing to  look  serious. 

"Nothing  that  I  heard,"  replied  Harry,  laughing. 

"Did  anybody  here  understand  me  to  say  anything  about  sweet- 
ened white  potatoes,  etc.  ?" 

"Well,  you  meant  to  tell,  and  that's  as  bad  as  doing  it." 

Then  everybody  laughed,  and  Rose  as  heartily  as  the  rest. 

Everybody  knew  that  a  grand  surprise  awaited  Kate,  and  every- 
body warned  everybody  else  not  to  tell  it.  All  Kate  hterself 
knew  was  that  Harry  had  secured  rooms  in  which  they  were  to 
live,  and  that  these  rooms  were  near  to  Mrs.  Middleton's.  She 
elicited  from  Harry  the  information  that  "some  things  were  there 
that  they  might  need,"  to  which  Shipley  added  a  statement  respect- 
ing a  "colossal  pudding  pan."     "Another  joke  like  Carlyle's  ket- 
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tie,"  he  said.  "These  fellows  deal  with  a  funny  man ;  used  to 
be  on  the  stage,  I  believe ;  and  finds  them  irresistible,  you  know." 

"Well,"  said  Kate  soberly,  and  with  a  bona-fide  housekeeper's 
weary  sigh,  "I  shall  go  tomorrow  morning  and  see  for  myself 
what's  needed,  and  I  shall  make  no  pudding  tomorrow,  I  am  very 
sure,  sir;  so  you  needn't  come  to  tea  on  the  first  evening."  Kate 
thought  it  was  very  odd  that  everyone  smiled  at  this,  and  still 
more  remarkable  that  the  gentlemen  winked  knowing  winks  and 
were  in  turn  winked  and  nodded  down  by  the  ladies. 

"Harry,  you've  done  some  ridiculous  thing;  I  know  it,"  said 
Kate.  "I  suspect  I  shall  have  more  than  half  the  things  you 
have  bought  to  exchange ;  you  men  are  all  alike.  I  almost  dread 
to  go  to  the  rooms." 

"When  a  fellow's  sister  runs  off  and  quarters  him  on  other 
people  and  tells  him  to  find  a  den  where  she  can  housekeep  when 
she  gets  ready  to  come  back,  I  don't  think  she  ought  to  com- 
plain when  he's  done  his  best;  especially  before  she  has  inspect- 
ed said  den  and  its  humble  furnishings,"  said  Harry,  moving  Flo 
out  of  what  he  thought  was  a  draft.     "What  say  you,  Flo?" 

"She's  not  complaining,  you  old  boy ;  you  know  she  never  does." 
And  Flo  looked  at  Kate,  who  came  and  sat  down  by  her  in  her 
old  way,  and  asked  her  if  she  were  well  and  strong  now,  and 
when  Flo  answered  yes,  she  looked  pleased  and  told  her  how 
glad  she  w7as,  and  how  the  Bonds  were  planning  to  have  her  spend 
'the  next  summer  with  them,  and  that  she  should  drive  her  all 
over  the  beautiful  country,  and  even  let  the  incorrigible  Mr.  Ship- 
ley come  to  visit  her  there. 

Thus  happily  did  this  evening  pass  in  Mrs.  Middleton's  home; 
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we   leave   the   picture   reluctantly,   but   our   attention    is    demanded 
elsewhere  on  this  same  night. 

Alice  Overton  sat  alone  in  her  room  with  the  sad,  grave  look 
that  was  ever  to  be  seen  upon  her  pale  face;  she  sat  and  seemed 
to  wait  for  someone's  coming.     The  light  in  her  window  burned 
brightly,   and    from  time  to  time   she   went  over  and  peered  out 
into  the  dark  night.     Ten  o'clock  came,  and  yet  she  was  alone; 
and  still   she  watched  and   waited.     From   time  to  time  a   sound 
of   approaching   footsteps   would   make  her   start   up  and  bring  a 
relieved  smile  to  her  countenance,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  look 
of  anxious  waiting  as  the  step  passed  on.     Eleven,  and  still  alone 
and  waiting;  the  pallor  of  her  face  increasing,  and  the  anxious 
look  becoming  one  of  terror.     Would  he  never  come?     Had  any- 
thing happened  to  him?     Had  she  done  wrong  to  let  him  go?     It 
was  very  cold,  and  Joe  was  old ;  he  was  not  perhaps  acquainted 
with  the  city  and  might  get  astray.     Or,  had  his  errand  been  dis- 
covered and  harm  come  to  him  in  that  way?     She  shuddered  at 
this  thought,  and  went  oftener  to  the  window  now.     Twelve,  was 
that  his   step?     No;  it  was  too  quick.     And  yet  it  halted  in  the 
street  below.    Yes,  it  was  Joe ;  she  heard  him  now.    Up  he  comes 
rapidly  and   entered  almost  breathless,  sinking  into  the  chair  she 
had  placed  him  by  the  fire,  he  gasped. 

"Right,  dearie,  right.  I  didn't  see  him  tonight,  but  I  know 
where  the  devil  was  ef  need  be  I  ken  show  his  skulkin'  ground-  I'm 
a'most  done  up,  Dearie;  it's  mortal  cold  where  I  was  tonight; 
cold   outside,  and  worse  then   hell  within  the  dens   I   see  there." 

"I  have  been  so  anxious,"  she  said,  chafing  his  cold  hands  and 
kissing  him  repeatedly.  "You  shall  not  go  alone  another  time, 
dearest.    If  we  need  to  act,  some  other  must  help  us;  and  yet  whom 
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can  we  ask?" 

"Him,  my  pretty,  as  is  good  and  strong  and  as  will  do  it  fer 
you  and  fer  them  end  fer  right,  never  stoppin'  to  reckon  ef  there's 
danger  in  it.  Him  as  don't  lie,  the  big  un,  Mr.  Sam.  When  the 
time  comes  he'll  stand  by  ef  he's  let,  end  nothin'  won't  tern  him 
from  facin'  it  out,  dearie.  Facin'  it  out,  and  bringin'  him  we 
don't  name  to  the  dust.  He's  the  man  to  count  on,  Alice.  He's 
strong  and  good  and  brave  and  wise;  have  no  doubts  'bout  that 

en',  dearie." 

"You  are  right,  dearest;  I  will  turn  to  him  if  we  are  forced  to 
act.     Thank  you  for  going,  dearest;  are  you  warmer  now? 

"Bless  yer  warm  heart,  yes!  Warmer  and  better  every  minute 
fer  the  tech  of  yer  lovin'  hans,  God  bless  'em.  Sit  ye  down  here 
on  my  knee,  my  darlin',  end  hark  to  me;  I've  a  bit  to  say  afore 
yer  put  this  pretty  head  on  the  piller;  sit  ye  down  there.  That's 
like  you  done  a  many  year  back.  That's  it,  hold  fast;  as  tight  as 
yer  dear  heart  tells  yer.  Put  the  arms  where  you  used  to  put  'em, 
and  rest  the  yeller  hair  there;  now,  harkee,  child,  and  mind  me 
well-  I'm  gitten  on  in  yers,  dearie,  end  I  ain't  the  man  I  were. 
Ef  I  was  called  aloft  my  child,  there's  ne'er  a  soul  fer  you  to  cling 
ter  left."  He  paused,  and  her  arms  grew  tighter  about  his  neck. 
She  nestled  closer,  whispering: 

"Oh,  don't.  I  pray  every  day  that  God  will  not  leave  me  long 
in  this  great  cold  world  without  you;  He  surely  cannot,  will  not 
make  me  suffer  that." 

Joe  softly  caressed  the  nestling  head,  and  answered  slowly: 

"His  ways  is  hid,  end  taint  fer  us  to  say  what  He'll  be  a-doing 
I  want  to  tell  yer  thet  we're  makin'  a  mistake.  Ef  the  pretty 
little  miss   know'd   you'd  suffered   yers   o'   sorrer   fer   a   fault,   ef 
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him  as  hes  come  round  to  do  the  right,  him  as  is  her  brother,  ef 
he  know'd  it,  they'd  not  turn  from  yer,  darlin'.  Ef  him  as  took 
you  in  unknow'd  and  as  is  so  kind  ter  both  of  us  was  told,  he'd 
not  shet  yer  out,  child,  taint  in  him.  Ef  the  big  un  know'd  it  he'd 
not  look  cold  upon  yer.  No,  no ;  tell  'em,  dearie.  You'll  be  happier, 
end  it  will  make  'em  better  friends  ter  you  en  ever.  Can't  yer 
do  it,  Alice?     ain't  it  best?" 

She  sobbed  pietously  as  she  answered,  clinging  to  him : 
"Oh!  no,  no,  dearest;  no!  You  don't  understand.  This  cannot 
be  unless  necessity  compels  me  to  do  it,  and  if  I  do  they  will 
wish  to  look  no  longer  upon  me,  dearest.  Have  you  forgotten  how 
others  fled  away  when  I  came  near?  Have  the  cold,  scornful 
faces  faded  from  your  view  ?  Oh,  I  can  see  them  now ;  the  girls 
I  loved  that  turned  away  in  loathing,  the  mothers  whose  children 
I  had  loved  and  fondled;  I  can  see  them  draw  those  children 
closer  to  them  at  sight  of  me,  telling  them  they  must  never  touch 
me  more.  Oh !  I  often  see  it ;  and  it  may  be,  dearest,  that  these 
good  people  will  be  told.  I  may  tell  them  of  my  past  to  save 
another.  I  will  do  it;  but  if  I  do  I  shall  hide  myself  from  them 
at  once,  dearest;  they  will  scorn  and  despise  me,  too,  and  I — well, 
I  remember  stony,  scornful  looks  enough,  dearest-  Never  urge 
this  upon  me  again ;  it  cannot  be — and  it  pains  us  both." 

"Mebbie  you've  the  right  of  it,  Alice.  I'm  not  lookin'  fer  my- 
self, that  yer  know,  dearie.  Whiles  I'm  here  I'll  stand  by  faith- 
ful, es  I  said  I'd  do  wen  I  took  ya  from  them  as  wasn't  kind. 
I'll  not  speak  it  again^  dearie.  Don't  take  on.  I'm  old,  en  mebbie 
odd  things  comes  to  my  mind.  Ef  you're  winded  ter  hide  away 
from  these  as  is  good  end  true,  I'll  not  sr>  >k  another  word  agin 
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it.  I'll  go,  darlin,  willin',  wher  ya  will,  standin'  firm  and  faithful 
as  is  my  duty,  lookin'  to  Hiim  as  sees  all  to  make  it  right  in  the 
hour  of  His  choosen,  which  He'll  do,  Alice,  mebbie  not  in  this 
world,  but  in  thet  we'll  go  to." 

The  old  man  stroked  the  golden  hair  as  she  nestled  close;  she 
sobbed  and  moaned  piteously  on  the  old  man's  breast,  crying  out 
bitterly  against  her  hard,  relentless  fate: 

"Oh,  it  is  terrible !"  she  moaned ;  night  and  day  this  agony  is 
with  me.  I  have  repented  bitterly  my  fault,  I  have  sought  pardon 
where  in  childhood  they  taught  me  it  was  to  be  had  for  the 
seeking,  and  yet  even  they  who  taught  me  turned  away  their 
faces  from  me,  all  but  one.  You,  dearest,  only  did  not  fear  to 
touch  me.  I  have  repented — ah,  God  knows  I  have — but  why 
will  no  heart  soften  toward  me?  They  tell  us  that  the  merciful 
Father  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  Oh,  dearie,  is  it  true? 
Why  do  these  blighting  blasts  still  sweep  with  icy  coldness  through 
my  heart?  Mercy,  yes,  even  pity,  is  denied  to  me  by  all  who 
know  my  past,  by  all  save  you,  dearest,  and  if  to  save  another  heart 
from  breaking  I  am  forced  to  tell  my  story  once  again,  I  know 
how  coldly  and  sternly  those  who  must  know  it  will  cast  me  off  as 
others  have  done.  I  can  see  Kate  Markland's  face  grow  pitiless 
and  cold,  and  hear  her  bid  me  touch  her  not ;  I  see  her  noble,  hand- 
some brother  turn  away  and  bid  her  not  to  look  upon  me-  I  see 
the  others,  too,  avoid  me  as  a  thing  contaminating  and  unclean,  a 
guilty  woman  doomed  to  isolation  with  all  who  know  her  sin." 

"It  may  never  come  to  that,  my  dearie;  we'll  hope  some  other 
way  will  be  show'd.  It's  a-gitten  late,  and  you  must  rest  a  bit; 
don't  cry  alone  in  the  darkness.  I'll  come  down  again,  darlin',  end 
wait  tel  yer  gone  asleep.  Get  ya  into  bed  whiles  I'm  to  lay  away 
my  things,  then  I'll  come  and  sit,  end  you'll  go  to  sleep  the  better." 
He  gently  raised  her  as  he  spoke,  and  rose  to  go. 

"You  must  not  sit  here  through  the  night,"  she  said,  "I'll  try  to 
sleep,  dearest,  you  must  take  your  rest;  I  cannot  let  you  do  this." 
He  smiled  and  went  away,  and  Alice  slowly  prepared  for  bed  as 
he  had  bid  her  do.  The  yellow  hair  was  cared  for,  and  she  laid  her 
weary  head  upon  the  pillow,  not,  as  she  thought,  to  sleep,  but  only 
to  seek  rest.  But  not  long  had  the  tired  woman  rested  on  her 
snow-white  bed,  when  the  door  of  her  chamber  softly  opened,  and 
Joe  came  gently  to  her  bedside,  whispering  as  he  sat  down  there: 

"Darlin',  I've  come  back  to  you,  and  now  you'll  sleep." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  found  his  rough  hand  in  the  darkness, 
and  drew  him  closer  to  her. 

"Ya  want  me,  dearie,  tonight,  don't  ya?"  he  whispered. 

"Oh,  so  much,  dearest,  so  much ;  I  am  so  wretched.  Oh,  there 
is  no  refuge  for  me  save  in  your  dear  love-  I  am  so  tired, 
dearest,  my  heart  is  tired;  stay  with  me  this  night,  I  am  not  brave 
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enough  to  stay  alone." 

Seated  there  in  the  darkness  with  one  hand  holding  hers,  while 
with  the  other  he  gently  smoothed  back  the  golden  hair,  the  old 
man  kept  watch  through  the  night;  his  gentle  touch  soothed  the 
troubled  girl,  and  in  time  she  fell  asleep  holding  tightly  his  big 
hand,  while  he  ceased  not  to  smooth  back  the  golden  hair.  Soft 
came  her  gentle  breathing  now;  the  breast  heaved  not,  but  rose 
and  fell  in  gentle  regularity ;  the  pain  at  her  bleeding  heart  was 
lulled.  Patiently,  tenderly  old  Joe  smoothed  the  hair;  not  once 
through  the  night  did  he  stir  for  fear  of  waking  her.  No  mother 
watched  by  her  babe  that  night  more  faithfully  than  did  Joe  by 
the  bed  where  his  darling  lay,  soothed  to  rest  by  his  gentle  touch. 
Once  in  the  night  she  awoke  and  whispered,  "Kiss  me,  dearest." 
He  did  so,  and  she  said,  "I'm  resting,  dearest,  do  not  leave  me." 
Then  she  gently  slept  again. 

The  daylight  found  him  still  sitting  there,  while  the  face  on  the 
pillow  wore  a  quiet,  peaceful,  childlike  smile  that  told  him  her 
heart  for  that  hour,  was  at  rest  from  the  gnawing  pain  that  so  con- 
stantly and  so  cruelly  assailed  it.  Waking  as  the  day  broke 
brighter  she  sighed,   and  gently  said : 

"Thank  you,  dearest,  how  tired  you  must  be ;  go  take  some  little 
rest.  I  will  tell  them  at  the  office  you  are  tired  out,  they  will 
excuse  you,  dearest,  for  this  day." 

"Lord,  no,"  said  old  Joe  rising,  "I'm  all  right.  I'll  go  and 
freshen  up  while  yer  dressin'  end  gitten  my  bite  o'  breakfast.  I 
can't  be  spared  there  today,  darlin',  end  I'm  not  tuckered  out  no 
how-  Lord,  it  was  good  to  have  you  a-sleepin'  so  peaceful;  I 
couldn't  a  slep  a  mite  no  how,  knowin'  your  pretty  eyes  would  be 
crvin'  all  in  the  dark  alone.  Yer  face  theer  in  the  sunshine  makes 
my  old  heart  jump  fer  joy.  Lord,  darlin'  what  a  beautiful  face 
it  is  to  see !  Lay  right  still  there  jist  a  minute  more ;  I'm  lookin' 
at  the  sunlight  a-playen  with  yer  golden  hair.  Ef  I  could  allers  see 
that  smile,  darlin',  I'd  never  mind  no  watchin'  in  the  night  time. 
Don't  move  yit ;  it's  pretty  to  my  old  eyes,  darlin',  it's  restin' 
to  me.  Now  give  the  mornin'  kiss,  there,  two  on  'em,  God  bless 
your  tender  heart  as  never  done  no  wilful  wicked  thine  nor  never 
could.  I'm  goin'  now,  Alice,  en  when  you're  ready  call  me  downr 
end  don't  you  let  the  pretty  smile  die  away.  Keep  it  there  fer 
me. 

"I'll  try  very  hard,  dearest,"  she  said  sweetly,  "I'll  call  you  when 
I'm  dressed." 

When  Joe  came  down  again  the  smile  had  not  vanished,  and 
Alice  asked  that  she  might  go  with  him  this  morning  instead  of 
later  as  was  her  custom. 

"Yes,  end  all  the  way  I'll  watch  the  smile  end  find  the  journey 
shorter  fer  the   watchin'." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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was  about  to  call  attention  to  her  entrance  when  the  sound  of  sob- 
bing reached  her.  She  stood  a  moment,  listening,  then  peered  fiercely 
into  the  room  beyond ;  but  there  was  no  one  there,  and  with  sudden- 
wariness,  she  began  to  climb  the  stair.  She  had  reachd  the  second 
floor  when  the  unsuspecting  maid  returned  and  closed  the  door. 

The  wailing  ceased  in  a  piteous  holding  of  the  breath,  then  be- 
came more  convulsive.     Little  choked  words  sounded  through  it- 
There  was  a  key  in  the  door  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  andi 
at  sight  of  it  her  eyes  gave  forth  a  sudden  gleam.     "Teddie,"  she- 
whispered,    ''grandma's    come !"      She    slipped    in    and    locked    the. 
door.     At  first  she  did  not  see  him,  for  he  lay  in  a  miserable  little 
heap  half  under  the  bed,  whence  he  had  crawled  in  the  excess  o£ 
his  grief.     His  lips  were  quivering  with  fright,  but  his  eyes  were 
expectant  through  the  tears.     He  stretched  out  his  arms  towards 
her.     Without  a  word  she  gathered  him  up  and  sat  down  on  the 
bed.     "Drandma,  nice  drandma!"     His  sobs  merged  into  laughteiv 
He  clung  to  her  and  pressed  his  little  red,  swollen  face  against  her 
withered  one,  and  strained  his  little  form  closer.    The  two  swayed 
together.     It  was  some  minutes  before  she  became  calm  enough  to 
question  him ;  then  she  learned  that  he  had  been  shut  up  in  this- 
way   because  he   was  naughty.      She   looked   him   over   carefully;: 
though  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  on  his  soft  little  body,  her 
had  grown  perceptibly  thinner ;  and  once,  when  he  heard  the  ser- 
vant, he  started  pitifully.     It  was  not  a  tale  of  cruelty  which  she- 
was  able  to  piece  together  from  his  confused  statements ;  but  she 
was  his  grandmother,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  neg- 
kcted  and  left  to  the  servants  and  treated  harshly  by  them  was 
sufficent  to  arouse  her  indignation.     She  sat  very  still,  with  him 
hugged  up  to  her.     Ever  since  he  had  been  taken  from  her  she- 
had  been  dominated  by  one  thought. 

"There  ain't  no  other  woman  got  the  right  to  him  I  have,"  she." 
repeated ;  "for  if  bein'  the  mother  of  a  child's  mother  and  doinf 
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for  it  from  the  time  it  is  born  ain't  the  next  thing  to  bein'  the 
mother  of  that  child,  I'd  like  to  know  what  is?  At  least  it  'mounts 
to  more'n  just  marryin'  the  father,'  she  concluded;  "and  if  King 
Solomon  was  rulin'  nowadays,  I  guess  he  wouldn't  take  long  de- 
cidin'  betwixt  us.  He'd  know  how  extra  wives  are  apt  to  treat 
children  that  ain't  their  own." 

She  was  convinced  that  John  would  be  influenced  by  Rose  and 
that  an  appeal  to  him  would  be  futile.  They  were  in  Teddie's 
bedroom,  and  presently  she  went  into  the  closet  and  dragged  forth 
the  "telescope"  in  which  his  things  had  been  packed  when  he  came. 

"Teddie's  goin'  wiz  drandma,"  he  exulted,  slipping  from  the  bed ; 
but  she  caught  him  up  and  put  him  back  with  a  peremptory  "Hush! 
You  must  be  still.'  And  thereafter  he  sat  without  moving,  but  with 
a  face  eloquent  as  an  angel's.  She  selected  only  the  clothing  she 
had  made.  There  were  some  new  dresses,  but  she  did  not  pack 
these,  though  she  examined  them  critically,  twitching  at  them 
where  they  hung  on  the  hooks.  "Bought  ones,"  she  muttered, 
scornfully ;  "look  how  they're  made !" 

She  worked  with  trembling  eagerness,  but  the  packing  was  only 
half  finished  when  steps  sounded  on  the  stair.  Two  servants  came 
along  the  hall,  and  the  knob  was  turned  softly. 

"He's  cried  himself  to  sleep.    What  do  you  say  to  leavin'  him?" 

"Guess  we'll  have  to  if  we  go;  she's  taken  the  key." 

The  old  woman  was  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  when  a  few  minutes  later  they  crept  stealthily  forth, 
chance  still  favored  them.  It  was  an  unusually  warm  day  for  Sep- 
tember, and  there  were  few  people  passing.  The  shades  of  the 
neighboring  houses  were  down.  But  she  kept  tight  hold  of  her 
grandson's  hand,  as  though  she  feared  he  would  be  taken  from 
her.  She  was  filled  with  a  piquant  sense  of  her  own  smiles,  even 
while  he  darted  apprehensive  glances  over  her  shoulder. 

"Hurry,  darlin',"  she  urged.  With  the  "telescope"  bumping  be- 
tween them,  and  uneven,  excited  steps,  the  two  fugitives  reached 
the  car.  She  kept  his  head  under  her  shawl,  and  he  submitted, 
only  putting  up  a  hand  now  and  then  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from 
his  round  pink  face.  His  utter  confidence  in  her  was  touching,  they 
were  so  alike  in  their  helplessness.  Her  bonnet  had  slipped  back, 
her  thin  brown  wrists  above  her  gloves  looked  like  the  bones  of  a 
bird,  and  the  gray  knot  of  her  hair  was  loosened.  Fearing  to  arouse 
suspicion,  she  chatted  with  the  passengers  near  her,  and  stared 
around  with  an  air  of  being  at  her  ease;  but  in  spite  of  her  as- 
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surance,  she  was  just  a  little  palpitating  old  woman,  with  her  nerves 
strained  to  the  highest  pitch  and  every  energy  bent  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  object. 

The  tumult  of  the  streets  terrified  and  tired  her,  but  not  even 
when  she  reached  her  niece's  did  she  allow  herself  to  rest.  She  an- 
i  ounced  her  intention  of  taking  the  night  train  home.  Father's 
there  alone,  and  I  guess  the  sooner  I'm  goin'  the  better,"  she  added 
dryly.  The  train  left  at  half-past  seven,  and  Hiram  took  them 
down  before  he  ate  his  supper.  There  was  something  about  his 
wife's  aunt  that  aroused  his  sympathy.  "Best  not  tease  her, 
'Nerva,"  he  said ;  "she's  got  her  mind  made  up." 

The  two  walked  in  on  Mr.  Hopkins  early  the  next  morning. 
Stella  Smith  was  just  helping  him  to  the  breakfast  table.  He 
swaved  a  little. 

"Why,  mother !  Teddie !"  he  cried.  Then  he  sat  down  with  the 
child  clasping  his  neck.  "We've  corned,  drandpa!  Drandpa,  we've 
corned !" 

Mrs.  Hopkins  watched  them  a  moment,  then  she  interfered. 
"Come,  Teddie,  you're  tirin'  grandpa.  Now,  father!"  she  expostu- 
lated. She  took' his  hand,  and  held  it  until  his  shoulders  ceased  to 
heave  and  he  lifted  his  head. 

"  'Mandv,"  he  said,  solemnly,  and  yet  with  a  break  of  humor  in 
his  quavering  voice — "  'Mandy,  I've  always  give  you  considerable 
credit  f  knowin'  how  to  git  your  way,  and  I  knew,  somehow,  that 
you'd  go  there  and  git  back  safe ;  but  I  didn't  expect  this.  How'd 
you  ever  persuade  'em?" 

His  wife  smiled.    Her  very  presence  radiated  a  sense  of  triumph, 

"There's  different  ways  of  persuadin',"  she  answered,  with  sly 
carelessness.     But  he  still  peristed,  smilingly. 

"I  don't  see  what  you  could  have  said  to  'em,  that  they  let  you. 
bring  him." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  say  a  great  deal,"  she  returned.  "Let's  have  break- 
fast." Her  husband's  praise  of  her  and  her  knowledge  of  how  she 
had  outwitted  her  son-in-law's  wife  added  a  certain  sprightliness  to 
her  manner,  for  as  yet  ths  old  woman  did  not  appreciate  what  she 
had  done  in  carrying  off  her  grandson. 

He  occupied  his  old  place  at  the  table,  like  a  little  king.  Both 
grandparents  waited  on  him,  and  he  stopped  every  now  and  then 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  bread  and  milk  to  hug  first  one  and  then 
the  other,  until  his  head  drooped  like  a  t  red  flower's  and  he  was 
carried  off  and  placed  in  his  own  little  crib.     Mrs.  Hopkins,  also, 
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;slept  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  but  when  she  awoke,  her 
-elation  had  vanished.  Her  husband,  however,  had  waited  patiently 
to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  trip. 

"I  thought  John's  wife  would  bring  up  all  sorts  of  objections," 
"he  remarked,  "and  I  guess  she  did,  didn't  she?" 

"She  said  she  didn't  think  it  was  a  very  good  plan." 

The  old  man  chuckled.  "Course  she  didn't.  But  John  knew 
■what  would  tickle  the  little  feller.  How  long  they  goin'  to  let  him 
-stay?" 

"There  wa'n't  nuthin'  said ;  but  I  guess  if  John  had  thought 
-a  great  deal  of  Teddie,  he  wouldn't  have  give  him  the  stepmother 
he  did,"  she  added,  bitterly. 

"Oh,  you  hadn't  ought  to  blame  him  that  way,  mother,"  re- 
monstrated her  husband.  "He  didn't  know  she'd  turn  out  the 
"way  she  has.     I  tell  you  John's  had  it  pretty  hard." 

Mrs.  Hopkins  knitted  vigorously,  but  her  son-in-law's  face  would 
•come  between  her  and  the  stocking.  It  was  not  a  particularly  happy 
face  for  a  man  still  under  thirty,  and  there  was  a  look  in  the  eyes 
which  had  not  been  there  during  her  daughter's  lifetime — a  look 
tiow  sharpened  to  painful  anxiety.  Moreover,  he  was  the  man 
her  daughter  loved.     She  struggled  with  the  memory. 

"And,  naturally,  he'd  like  to  keep  his  own  boy,"  pursued  the  old 
.man,  "and  it  was  real  kind  of  him  to  let  you  take  him." 

She  laid  down  her  work  with  a  sudden  air  of  desperation.  "Who 
said  he  let  me  take  him?"  she  demanded.  "No  one  let  me  take  him. 
I  just  took  him." 

He  stared  at  her.  She  had  made  her  confession  defiantly,  but 
she  trembled  under  his  slowly  comprehending  gaze.  He  rose  and 
stood  over  her.  "You  mean  to  say  that  you — brought — that — 
child without — permission?     That  you   stole   him?" 

"It  wa'n't  stealin',"  she  flashed  back. 

He  waved  her  words  aside.  "Woman,"  he  cried,  with  terrible 
emphasis,  "don't  ye  know  ye  can  be  arrested  for  abduction?" 

She  paled  a  little,  then  rose  valiantly  to  her  own  defense. 
""Stop — stop  just  where  you  are,  Theodore  Hopkins,"  she  com- 
manded. "I  know  what  I've  done,  and  it  ain't  nuthin'  so  turrible. 
I  took  him,  but  I  had  a  right  to.  Accordin'  to  Solomon  I  had 
a  right  to!" 

Her  husband  was  staggered.  "Accordin'  to  Solomon?"  he  re- 
peated. 

"Yes,  that  king  in  the  Bible.    Ain't  I  proved  that  I  care  more  for 
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the  child  than  she  does,  and  ain't  he  really  my   own  flesh  and 

>0For  an  instant  she  triumphed  in  the  apparent  justice  of  the  com- 
parison ;  then  her  husband  would  have  spoken,  but  she  silenced  him 
''And  I  took  him  on  your  account,  too,"  she  continued  and  I  won  t 
listen  to  a  word.  The  only  person  I  owe  any  explanation  to  is 
Tohn,  and  I'll  telegraph  him,  f  he  may  worry.'' 

"Worrv'  exploded  her  husband.  "He's  probably  advertising 
all  the  papers  and  got  all  the  policemen  in  Chicago  out  huntin  I 
him.     He's  probably  most  crazy."  u^m\„<r 

And  the  situation  that  faced  John  Wood  was  indeed  a  barrling 
one  For  lack  of  any  other  clue,  it  finally  occurred  to  him  that 
the  disappearance  of  his  son  might  in  some  way  be  connected  with 
the  visit  of  the  grandmother;  and  not  knowing  her  nieces  address 
he  was  about  to  telegraph  to  Sheldon,  when  a  message  arrived  from 
there  The  next  day  a  letter  followed.  It  was  an  utterly  pathetic 
letter,  despite  the  confession  it  made.  "It  ain't  that  I  think  your 
wife  wasn't  doing  what  she  thought  was  right  by  Teddie,  she 
wrote  "but  not  being  her  own,  she  couldn't  have  the  patience;  ana 
don't  'you  suppose,  John,  that  Jennie  would  rather  her  own  mother 
had  him?"     This  plea  was  wiser  than  any  Scriptural  defense. 

Thev  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  answer.  In  a  brief  note  he 
told  them  to  keep  the  boy,  adding  a  few  loving  words  about  the 
dead  wife  The  note  was  filled  with  unconscious  sadness  tor  it 
was  the  man  who  had  wooed  their  daughter  that  wrote.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  as  if  she  must  rise  out  of  the  past  in  response  though 
perhaps  her  young  spirit  answered  through  the  tears  of  her  old 

^"The  hull  house  always  seems  full  of  her  at  this  time  of  night," 
muttered  the  old  man ;  "stealin'  out  to  meet  him.  Seems  s  though 
I  could  hear  her  now."  But  it  was  only  Teddie,  sleepy  and  win- 
some, who  entered.  The  old  couple  smiled  on  him  through  their 
tears'  and  there  was  that  beauty  in  their  worn  faces  seen  in  a 
troubled  sky  when  a  rainbow  arches  through  it. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


"Former  Secretary  of  War  Robert  T. 
Lincoln,  who  was  Minister  to  England 
during-  the  administration  of  President 
Harrison,  told  me  of  an  incident  which 
illustrated  the  firmness  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent in  dealing  with  foreign  powers," 
gaid  John  T.  Haywood,  a  lawyer  of  Illi- 
nois, at  the  New  Willard. 

"It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Alaskan 
fisheries  dispute  with  Great  Britain.  The 
difference  of  opinion  between  England 
and  America  had  been  dragging  along  for 
some  time  and  voluminous  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence had  been  exchanged.  The 
President's  advisers  had  been  counseling 
moderation  and  had  been  putting  oft 
from  day  to  day  sending  England  an  ulti- 
matum. At  last  Mr.  Harrison  got  tired 
of  it.  He  was  not  in  Washington,  I  be- 
lieve, at  the  time  the  incident  I  speak  of 
happened.  Minister  Lincoln  had  advised 
the  President  just  the  status  of  the  case, 
and  without  consulting  any  of  his  Cabinet 
the  President  cabled  to  Lincoln  to  put  the 
case  up  to  England  as  Harrison  wanted  it 
put  up. 

"  'I  never  left  my  office  with  so  light 
a  step  during  all  my  term  as  Minister 
to  England,'  s-aid  Mr.  Lincoln,  in'  relating 
the  story.     As  I  walked  down  the  street 


I  kept  feeling  in  my  pocket  to  see  if  I 
still  had  the  President's  cable  message, 
and  when  I  ascended  the  steps  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  office  I  could  not  keep  back 
a  chuckle  of  delight  at  the  way  Presi- 
dent Harrison  had  handled  the  affair.  I 
was  shown  into  the  premier's  room,  and 
after  exchanging  greetings,  I  said,  with 
every  evidence  of  pleasure  in  my  voice, 
I  know:  "Here  is  the  position  of  my  gov- 
ernment in  the  fisheries  matter,"  and 
handed  him  the  President's  cablegram. 
Lord  Salisbury  read  it  over,  thought  for 
a  moment,  and  said:  "Well,  I  don't  know 
but  what  you  are  right."  That  ended 
the  Alaskan  fisheries  dispute.' 

"Robert  Lincoln  is  now  the  president 
of  the  Pullman  Company  in  Illinois,  and 
is  making  as  great  a  success  in  the 
business  world  as  he  did  when  represent- 
ing this  country  abroad  or  as  Secretary 
of  War.  I  think  he  is  content  to  keep 
out  of  politics  for  all  time.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  president  the  Pullman 
Company  ever  had." 

"Yellow  fever  in  Cuba  is  not  to  be 
dreaded  so  much  as  typhoid  fever  or 
kindred  diseases  in  this  country,"  said 
A.  R.  Thompson,  assistant  United  States 
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attorney,  who  is  stationed  at  Havana, 
"There  is  no  occasion  for  alarm  in  Cuba 
on  account  of  the  yellow  fever.  It  is 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Cienfuegos,  on 
the  south  coast,  and  there  are  few  if 
any  cases  in  the  city.  It  is  under  full 
control,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  danger 
of  its  spreading,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so 
virulent  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
There  is  not  a  case  in  Havana  or  any 
other  city  on  the  island  except  near  Cien- 
fuegos. 

"Neither  the  talk  of  possible  trouble 
on  the  island  nor  the  yellow  fever  scare 
has  kept  Americans  from  going  into 
Cuba,"  continued  Mr.  Thompson.  "They 
are  flocking  in  there  in  great  numbers 
and  engaging  in  all  kinds  of  industries. 
I'll  venture  to  say  that  there  is  fully 
$200,000,000  of  American  capital  invested 
in  Cuba  at  this  time,  and  it  is  increasi og 
all  the  time.  Many  of  the  cities  have 
grown  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
Puerto  Principe  has  become  a  large  and 
prosperous  place,  largely  through  the  in- 
flux of  Americans. 

"There  is  no  danger  of  another  out- 
break in  Cuba,"  added  Mr.  Thompson, 
"unless  there  should  be  a  poor  cane 
crop,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  that 
at  present.  With  poor  crops,  however, 
the  people  have  little  to  do,  and  that  is 
what  breeds  trouble.  Gov.  Magoon  is 
making  a  great  success  of  his  work  there. 
He  has  many  problems  to  meet,  but  he 
is  solving  them  all  satisfactorily." 


Mr,  Thompson  has  been  in  Cuba  for  six 
years  as  legal  adviser  to  the  United 
States  Legation.  He  returned  to  this 
country  to  be  married,  and  is  now  on  his 
honeymoon.  His  bride  is  a  daughter  of 
Col.  George  R.  Peck,  the  well-known 
Chicago  lawyer.  Col.  Peck  is  with  the 
young  people  at  the  Shoreham. 

"  'It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,'  and  while  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Orkland,  Cal.,  regret  as  much  as  those  of 
San  Francisco  the  terrible  disaster  that 
befell  the  latter  city  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Oak- 
land has  profited  thereby,"  said  W.  C. 
Jurgens,  a  wholesale  wine  merchant  of 
the  latter  city,  at  the  Arlington. 

"At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in 
Frisco,  Oakland  took  care  of  nearly  300,000 
people  of  the  stricken  city.  Our  people 
were  as  greatly  grieved  at  the  calamity 
as  those  of  any  section  of  the  country;  in 
fact,  more  so,  for  the  San  Franciscans 
were  our  neighbors.  We  did  everything 
lor  their  relief  that  a  city  possibly  could 
do.  When  the  worst  was  over,  however, 
many  San  Franciscans,  probably  half, 
concluded  to  remain  in  Oakland.  From  a 
city  of  100,000  at  the  time  of  the  Frisco 
Hie,  Oakland  has  grown  into  a  city  of 
2511,000,  and  it  is  continuing  to  grow.  Many 
men  who  removed  their  places  of  business 
temporarily  to  Oakland  have  decided  to 
stay  there,  and  thousands  of  persons  have 
taken  up  their  residence  in  our  city,  while 
keeping    their    business    interests    in    San 
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Francisco. 

"Oakland  has  some  advantages  over 
San  Francisco.  We  are  not  compelled  to 
ferry  all  of  our  merchandise,  as  San 
Francisco  is;  in  fact,  we  are  right  on  the 
mainland  and  in  the  path  of  a  large  part 
of  the  transcontinental  traffic.  The  rail- 
roads are  recognizing  the  importance  of 
Oakland,  and  one  line  is  spending  $3,COO,000 
in  building  terminals.  It  will  be  a  close 
race  between  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
from  now  on,  and  at  the  present  rate  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  our  town  would 
pass   our  neighboring  city. 

"No  one  can  appreciate  the  handicap 
under  which  San  Francisco  labors  be- 
cause of  the  unions  except  by  a  visit 
there.  Work  is  at  a  standstill  in  many 
parts  of  the  city  because  it  is  too  costly 
to  build.  Think  of  bricklayers  getting  $8 
a  day,  hod  carriers  $6,  and  carpenters 
$6.50  and  $7.  That  is  the  present  standard 
of  wages  paid  in  Frisco,  and  the  men 
will  not  work  for  less.  I  understand  that 
the  rates  are  only  a  little  less  in  New 
York  City,  but  there  the  men  do  not  work 
the  year  round,  as  they  do  in  California. 
The  street  car  strike  is  practically  broken, 
but  the  boilermakers  are  still  out.  How- 
ever, San  Francisco  is  gradually  over- 
coming conditions,  and  in  ten  years  it  Will 
be  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  this  country." 

"It  is  pretty  well  settled  among  the 
Democrats  of  the  South  that  there  will 
be  no   opposition  to  Bryan  for  the  Pres- 


idential nomination,"  said  James  H.  Pou, 
a  well-known  attorney  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
at  the  Raleigh  last  night.  "Bryan  is  the 
foremost  Democrat  of  the  country,  and 
will  make  the  best  race  of  any  one  we 
can  name. 

"The  real  contest  in  the  next  conven- 
tion will  be  for  the  Vice  Presidential 
nomination.  W.  R.  Hearst,  I  believe, 
could  have  it  if  he  wanted  it,  but  I  am 
doubtful  if  he  would  take  it.  Hearst 
is  a  factor  in  the  Democratic  party  who 
must  be  reckoned  with,  and  I  think  his 
presence  on  the  ticket  would  strengthen 
it. 

"Just  at  this  time  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  are  too  busy  to  think  about 
politics.  The  State,  of  course,  is  solidly 
Democratic.  The  vote  averages  about  120,- 
000  Democrats  and  80,000  Republicans. 
Both  parties  could  have  a  larger  vote, 
perhaps,  but  the  Democrats  say  'What 
is  the  need  of  it?'  and  the  Republicans, 
'What's  the  use?'  The  colored  man  cuts 
little  figure  in  the  vote  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Very  few  of  them  vote,  even  those 
who  are  qualified  educationally.  The 
negro  rather  feels  that  neither  party  has 
any  use  for  him  in  a  political  way,  and 
he  has  lost  whatever  interest  he  once 
had.  The  race  problem  in  the  South  is 
not  so  big  a  one  as  it  used  to  be,  by  any 
means. 

"There  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  cotton  crop  in  the  last  sixty  days," 
added   Mr.    Pou.     "It   looked   two   months 
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ago  as  if  it  would  be  disastrous,  and 
■while  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  a  per- 
fect stand,  it  will  be  almost  up  to  the 
average.  With  the  white  staple  bring- 
ing a  good  price,  the  farmers  of  the 
State  are  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  and 
are  not  bothering  about  politics. 

"I  believe  the  Republicans  of  the  State 
rather  look  for  the  nomination  of  Taft," 
continued  Mr.  Pou,  "and  I  hear  some  talk 
of  Hughes   for   Vice    President." 

Mr.  Pou  is  attorney  for  several  large 
railroads  of  the   South. 

Gen.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio, 
who  represented  his  district  in  Congress 
for  twenty  years,  retiring  at  the  end  of 
last  session,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  lobby  of  the  New  Willard  last  night. 
The  general  said  that  he  had  been  work- 
ing hard  all  summer,  and  that  he  seized 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  much-needed 
vacation.  He  dropped  into  Washington  on 
his  way  North,  where  he  will  rest  for  a 
month  or  so  before  resuming  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in   Ohio. 

"I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  poli- 
tics," said  Gen.  Grosvenor.  "Now  that 
I  am  out  of  Congress  I  feel  relieved.  A 
man  can  get  pretty  near  all  the  excite- 
ment to  be  had  in  politics  in  twenty 
years  of  congressional  life.  To  be  a  pri- 
vate citizen  once  more  and  not  in  the 
whirl  of  political  activity  is  not  bad  at 
all,  and  I  am  not  worrying  about  coming 
back   to   Congress   again. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Ohio 
situation,"    added   Gen.    Grosvenor.      "It's 


idle  to  talk  now  about  candidates.  The 
convention  is  too  far  away.  As  for  Ohio, 
while,  of  course,  it  is  a  Republican  State, 
it  is  like  some  others.  We  gave  more 
than  200,000  plurality  for  Roosevelt  in  the 
last  national  election,  and  in  the  next 
election  for  governor  the  State  went  Dem- 
ocratic by  more  than  30,000.  How  ,caii 
any   one   account   for  that  big   reversal? 

"Ohio,"  continued  the  general,  "is  en- 
joying the  greatest  prosperity.  There  is 
every  prospect  of  good  crops,  business  '.a 
booming,  and  workingmen  employed.  Peo- 
ple are  not  thinking  of  politics  nowa- 
days, but  are  spending  their  time  and 
thought  in  business  affairs.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  before  the  next  national 
convention   to    think   about   a   candidate." 

"If  business  depression  is  imminent  in 
this  country,  there  are  no  visible  signs  of 
it  in  the  South."  said  L.  M.  Pool,  a  promi- 
nent banker  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  at  the 
Willard  last  night.  "Money,  perhaps,  13 
not  so  plentiful  as  it  was,  but  there  is  no 
difficult}'  getting  any  amount  needed  for 
any  legitimate  business  enterprise.  I 
have  also  been  in  various  other  sections 
of  the  country,  and  I  can  see  no  occasion 
for  any  alarm. 

"I  presume  there  must  be  some  lack  of 
confidence,  however,  because  I  have  been 
told  there  is;  but  so  far  I  have  been  un- 
able to  perceive  a  cause  for  it.  In  the 
South  the  factories  are  busy,  the  crops 
are  good,  and  everybody  who  wants  work 
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can  get  it.  There  will  be  good  cotton  and 
rice  crops  in  Louisiana  this  year,  and  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  other  Southern  States 
will  be  up  to  the  average.  Building  is 
going  on  all  over  the  South,  and  there 
is  every  indication  of  continued  pros- 
perity. 

"The  business  of  the  South  is  on  a 
solid,  conservative  basis,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  that  section  is  showing  a  steady 
increase.  There  are  no  booms,  which 
may  break  and  leave  towns  and  cities  in 
■worse  condition  than  ever  before,  but 
there  is  a  sure,  healthy  growth  of  the 
entire  South,  which  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  The  present  era  of  prosperity  has 
been  a  splendid  thing  for  us.  It  has  given 
an  impetus  to  business  that  has  set  the 
ball  rolling,  and  it  will  keep  on  rolling. 
From  now  on  the  South  will  keep  pace 
with  the  North  and  West  in  a'.l  business 
enterprise. 

"New  Orleans  is  developing  into  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  in  this  country," 
added  Mr.  Pool.  "The  people  are  more 
prosperous  than  ever,  and  the  improved 
sewerage  system  has  made  the  city  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  healthiest  on  this  conti- 
nent. We  are  doing  a  big  business  as  a 
port,  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  this 
respect." 


Gen.  Thomas  W.  Scott,  of  Springfield, 
111.,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  last  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  is  at  the 
Ebbitt    House. 

"Joseph  G.  Cannon  is  by  far  the  strong- 


est candidate  for  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nomination,  in  my  opinion,"  said 
Gen.  Scott.  "Not  only  is  he  the  choice 
of  Illinois,  but  he  will  get  the  Indiana 
delegation,  despite  all  the  talk  about 
Fairbanks.  Also,  he  will  get  Wisconsin, 
Iowa.  Kansas,  and  several  other  States 
of  the  Middle  West.  Of  course,  on  the 
first  ballot  some  of  the  States  will  cast 
their  vote  for  favorite  sons,  but  after 
it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
their  nomination,  the  delegates  will  flock 
to  Cannon.  While  Wisconsin  would  like 
to  see  La  Follette  nominated,  there  is 
no  strong  sentiment  there,  because  the 
people  realize  that  he  has  little  chance. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  next  few  years 
will  develop  conditions  in  this  country 
that  will  require  the  best  experience  and 
judgment  of  a  safe,  conservative  man, 
and  Cannon  would  make  the  best  Presi- 
dent under  such  circumstances  who  could 
be  elected.  He  is  fitted  by  long  experi- 
ence and  nature  for  the  place,  and  could 
be  depended  upon  to  steer  the  ship  of 
state  through  any  breakers  that  might 
gather." 

Gen  Scott  has  been  traveling  exten- 
sively in  the  West,  and  is  familiar  with 
conditions.  He  is  adjutant  general  of  the 
Illim  is  State  militia,  and  has  long  been 
prominently  identified  with  politics. 

Franklin  McNeil,  chairman  of  the  cor- 
poration commission  of  North  Carolina,  is 
at  the  Ebbitt  House.    Mr.  McNeil  and  the 
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other  members  of  the  commission  have 
been  attending  the  hearing  growing  out 
of  the  injunction  proceedings  of  the 
Southern  Railway  against  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  to  restrain  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  rate  law.  The  hearing 
began  in  New  York  last  week  and  is  be- 
ing continued  here. 

"The  testimony  of  the  railroad  men  in 
New  York,"  said  Mr.  McNeil  last  night, 
"was  not  satisfactory  or  convincing,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  commission.  The  wit- 
nesses testified  in  most  cases  that  they 
were  not  familiar  with  actual  conditions 
in  the  State  and  that  they  had  not  been 
in  the  State.  No  account  had  been  kept 
of  the  expenses  of  operating  the  road, 
but  in  a  general  way  they  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  it  cost  90  cents  for 
operation  for  every  dollar  earned  by  the 
road.     This  seems  hardly  a  fair  estimate 


of  the  earnings,  in  my  opinion. 

"Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  believe 
the  roads  would  suffer  from  the  2  1-4  cent 
rate.  The  law  provides  that  roads  less 
than  sixty  miles  in  length  and  roads  that 
were  built  within  a  year  preceding  Janu- 
ary 1,  1907,  may  be  exempted.  The  feel- 
ing in  the  State  is  that  with  2  1-4  cent 
rate  the  increase  in  traffic  will  make  up 
for  the  reduction  in  the  rate.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  people 
would  travel  more,  because  they  could 
afford  to. 

"Perhaps  if  a  railway  commission  of 
a  State  were  given  discretionary  power 
to  fix  a  scale  of  rates  to  suit  different 
localities,  it  might  work  well.  I  have 
not  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  though 
I  believe  that  most  States  give  such 
power  to  their  commissions.  Ohio  and 
North  Carolina  are  the  exceptions." 


Philip  J.  Ferkel,  Pres.         Phone  Main  7035         William  L.  Kurtz,  Secy. 
John  A.  Hadler,  V.-Pres.  John  F.  Bieber,  Treas. 

John  A.  Hadler,  Mgr. 

Serial  Number  9878 

GENUINE  BREWED  GINGER  BEER,  ENGLISH  PROCESS 

REAR  OF  46  5  N  STREET,  S.  W. 

(Stafford  Court) 

STRICTLY   A   TEMPERANCE    DRINK 

Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


NO  NECESSITY  TO  SCRUB  THE  FLOORS. 
T^>on't  break  your  back  scrubbing-  the  floors  ; 
use  Hunter's  Dust-killing  Floor  Oil  ;  it  keeps 
the  floors  smooth  and  glossy  ;  35c  a  gallon  ; 
Phone   Main   5458  or  drop  postal   to 

C.  T.   HUNTER 

The  Bicycle   Man  113   Pennsylvania   Avenue,    N.    W< 

J.   P    V.    RITTER&SON 

Flour,  Feed,   Hay 
Poultry   a.nd    Pigeon   Food 

706  0  STREET,  N.  W. 

MEALS   A   LA   CARTE  PHONE  MAIN  6610 

IBalier's  <$afe 

W.  T.  Haller,  Proprietor 
L.  V.  Moxley,  Manager 

Everything  good  to  eat  808  Twelfth  Street,  N.  W. 

Try  our  special  25c.    meal 

Washington,    D.  C. 


JEWELERS 

629  KING    ST.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA, 

BELL   PHONE   2425 

Practical  Watchmakers  and  Opticians 

REPAIRING  ASPECIALTY. 

ALL  WORK  PROMPTLY  DONE. 

Established   Since  1855.  Phone  Main  4971 

Mme-  VIBOUD, 
X^utts  ctnrl  \^utt  (EmtHtns. 

727  11th  Street,  N.  W.,  Between  G  and  H  Streets, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

FURS     REMODELED 

PHONE   CONNECTION 

■    i.i  AND      RELINED 


A.J.POZEN, 

TAILOR 

1410    I  STREET  N,  W. 

LADIES'   AND   GENT'S   TAILORING       l4IAPLJlll«-.All     ^^ 
IN   ALL  ITS  BRANCHES WASHINGTON,    D.   C 

WHILE  SHOPPNG  VISIT  THE 

fAMOyS  DOLLY  MADISON 

Home  Made  Candy  Shop 

WHERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRESH  HOME  MADE 
CHOCOLATES,  BON-BONS  AND  CARAMELS,  CREAMED  GRAPES 

715  11th  Street,  Northwest. 

1Rcar  jpalais  1Ro$al  TOaebtngton.  j>.  <L 


Special  Prices  to  Institutions 

JNO.  S.  DENNIE   &  BRO 

(Successors  to  A.  OEHMANN) 
WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL   ICE     CREAM     MANUFACTURERS 

CANDIES 
PHONE   MAIN   1670  523      4^     STREET     S.     W 


Office  Telephone,  Main  7133  Residence  Telephone,  North  5159 

HUGO   L  WALTER 

Furniture  and  Upholstering 

5  2  0      10  th     Street,    N.  W.  "Washington,  D.  C. 

Repairing-  and    Refinishing,  Packing-  and    Shipping 


H.     KROEID^L 
OPTICIAN 

Correct  Eye  Examination 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Fitted  Accuratly  for 

DEFECTIVE    VISION 

Open  Evenings  18  4  5     1  4th     St.    N.    W, 

A  Genuine  Old  Fashioned  Home-Made  Bread  just  like  Mother  used  to  make 
Clifford  D.  Mills,  Copyright  1900  Established  1888 

Mills  Genuine  liome-Made  Bread 

We  deliver  Bread  to   all  parts    of  Boston,    Brooklyn,    New    York   City, 
Jersey    City,    Newark,     N.    J.,     Baltimore,     Md.     and     Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Washington  office  :  800  20th  St.,  Northwest  Cor.  H 

Main  Office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  BRANCHES  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 

fl@~  NOTICE.— This  Bread  is  not  sold   from  Grocery  Stores    or    Push 

Carts,  but  only  from  our  Stores  and  Wagons.    OUR  BREAD  IS  GENUINE 

Telephone  or  send  Postal,  at  our  expense 
None  Genuine   unless   the   Name    "MILLS"    is   stamped  on   each  loaf 


COMPLETE  HOME   FURNISHERS 


XXJhen  in  doubt  buy  of 


HOUSE  &  HERRMANN 


Seventh  and  I  (eye)  Streets,  N.  W. 
Furnituret  Carpetst  Crockery  Draperiest  Etc* 


J.   WILLIAM  LEE, 

UNDERTAKER  A  LIVERY, 

332   PENN.  AVE..  N.  W, 


Franklin  &  Cc, 
©pticians. 

12Q3  F  Stmt,  N.  TO. 
fio&afcs,   Bex>eloping  and  Snppttes. 


Woodward  &  Lothrop 


WASHINGTON 


NEW  YORK 


S.   KANN  SONS   CO. 

Market    Space. 

The  Busy  Corner* 


GALT  &  BRO. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

JEWELLERS 

SILVERSMITHS 

STATIONERS 
WASHINGTON   0,  O 


FIRST  CLASS 
Piano  Tuning 

Work  Guaranteed 

JOSEPH  STANISLAUS  TTPPETT 
1808  H  Street  N.  V. 


H.  R.  W.  MILES 

TEACHER    OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Pupil  New  England  Conservatory  and  Karl   Baermann. 
Studio   i8o3  II  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C 


The  paper  Ua!f^,  Ualss  and  'Public  Opinion  i-;  printed  on  is  furnishd  by 
S.  P.  .\ndrews  &  Co.  (Inc.)  627  and  <S29  La.  Ave.  N.  V7.  The  only  strictly  "Whole 
«ale  Paper  House  in  the  city.  Sole  Ajjents  in  the-  District  of  Columbia  for  The  We#t 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Book  Paper  in  the  World, 
'(<  you  aeed  paper,  better  try  them      'Phone  East  5^5 

XJ&  Imfcuna  Ave.  N.  V,  705  Ntath  St.  N.  W. 


CoKfi! 


Coke!! 


CoKr'H 


ACT  QUICKLY  and  SAVE  MONET 

WHY  WORRY  WITH  THE  OLD  COAL  STOVE 

»„,.„,-   J    Has         I     Equally    effective    in 
KEUAJLii    j  Rang-es,  f     Winter  and  Summer 

_  pvTV    j    Gas         I    CLEAN    ;ind  SWIFT 
s,AilJljli      I  Heaters,  i    in   Results. 

a  OntrK  Hoi   Pirw  malres   a   Breakfast    :>«    f'ime, 
WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY. 


John  C,  Waiker 


?fllr.  Jffseph  (Sauiler 

1734  Tenn  frtxtnut 

Parlor  for  Funeral  Services 

Phone  Main  131 


Saks  an&  Company, 

LEADERS  SINCE  1567 


John  A.  Hughes 

WALKER-I1DGJIES  MARKET  CO, 

U28-U30  Connecticut  Ave.  v.w.       EVERYTHING   MEN  AND  BOYS  WEAR. 


Telephone  N    3800 


s»nci  L,  a  clips'  Shoei 
Pcna.  Ave  ana*  Seventh  St 


TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 


CHAS.  RA^COOSHST 
Tailor 

1704     G    Street      IST.  W. 

Ladies'   and   Gentlemen's   Clothes   Altered, 

Cleaned,  Dyed  and  Repaired 

GOODS  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 


CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS 
Floral    Decorations 

GEO.  C.  SHAFFER. 

Florist 

I4tli   And   Eye    Streets,  Northwest 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Phone  2416  Main 


SAKS    FUR   COMPANY 

Irn porters  and  Manufacturers  Fine    Fur* 

1 3th  and  G  Streets  Northwest 

-  Washington,  D.  C, 


W.  B.  MOSES  &  SONS, 

Furniture,    Carpets, 

.  •  Upholsteries  & 
Wall  Papers  .  . 

Cor.  i  ith  and  F  Sts,  N.  W. 


GEO.  H.  COOKE 

.    .    Florist    .    . 

Connecticut  Avenue  and  L  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Phone  Main  2048 


First  Class  Work 


F.  GS.   NOLTE 

ARTISTIC  WALL  PAPERING  and  PAINTING 

907  11th  Street  N.  W. 


Estimates  Cheerefully  Furnished 


Give  Me  a  Trial 


WHEAT       HEARTS 
BEAN      WHEAT      FLOUR 

For    Pancakes    and     Muffins 
BEAN   MEAL  FOR  SOUPS 


IMPERIAL  PAT  E  N  T 
WHOLE  WHEAT  FLOUR 
ALL  WHEAT  GRAHAM 
White  Meal  Yellow  Meal 


ORIGINAL   STEE  L-CUT 

CEREAL 

PRODUCTS 

utyr 

Ulster  ifttr? 

3aat 

Gkmpang 

900    12TH    ST.,  N.  W- 

Telephone,      Main      4  9  0  2 

CALL  CONGER  BROS.  &  CO., 


©dental  IRug  anb  Carpet  Cleaning 


OR 


HIGH-GRADE     LAUNDRY    WORK 
Plant,  23d  and  New  York  Ave. 

PHONE  WEST  42  7 


NON-MEDICAL    HEALING 

THE  JUNO  METHOD  of  restoring  the  circulation  is  the  most  effective 
yet  harmless  remedial  agent  known,  and  while  it  possesses  all  the  merits 
of  massage,  osteopathy,  chiropractice,  Sweedish  movements,  electricity, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  circulation,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has 
the  enhanced  value  of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body  to  or  from  any  part  (of  the  body)  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  to  the  invalid  seeking  health  are 
inestimable. 
ENDORSED  THE   JUNOD   TREATMENT. 

In  the  recent  medical  congress,  DR.  SCHMIEDEN,  OF  THE 
CHIRURGICKE  KLINIK,  BONN,  GERMANY,  read  an  able  paper, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations,  on  the  use  of  cupping  glasses  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  bones,  tissues,  etc.  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  of  Tuesday,  May  7,  column  4,  page  3,  quotes  him  as  having 
said  that  "in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  this  treatment  had  completely 
cured  tuberculosis  of  the  tissues,  the  bones  and  joints,  where  previously 
it  would  have  been  thought  necessary  to  operate  with  a  knife,  and 
perhaps  to  amputate,  with  less  beneficial  results."  The  treatment  is 
identical  with  the  Vacuum,  or  dry  cupping  method,  as  used  with  such 
wonderful  success  by  Dr.  V.  T.  Junod,  of  Paris  (and  Prof.  H.  N.  D. 
Parker,  of  Washington),  and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  charge  for  consultation  at  the  office.  Consultation  and  treat- 
ment at  your  home  if  desired  ;  charges  reasonable.  Lady  assistant. 
Prof.  H.  N.  D.  PARKER,  1424  New  York  Ave.  N.  W. 
Hours,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  10  to  1. 
Something  good  under  this  heading  Every  Day  in  The  Washington  Times 

Ladies'  Garments  Repaired  Good  Work  Guaranteed 

H.     GRADES 

(Formerly  with  J.  M.  Stein  &  Co.) 

1784    FLORIDA    AVENUE,    N.    W. 

SUITS    TO   ORDER 
Pressing,  Cleaning  and  All  Kinds  of  Repairing 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Phone  North  4393-M  First  Clas»  Work 

B.   F.    SCHWIERING,   Proprietor 

Greater  Washington  Tailoring  Co. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  &  Repaired 

1413  L  Street,  N.  W. 

Agent  for  CONGER'S  LAUNDRY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BUTTER  and  EGGS  Permit  No.  1124 

WOODLEY    DAIRY 

LOUIS  ALTEMUS,  Proprietor 

MILK   AND    CREAM 

2912    14th  Street  N.  W. 
Phone  North  4141  Washington,  D.  C. 

WE  RECOMMEND 

CHAS.  H.  REISINGER 
(HtmUttwntv 

Hnt>  Hce  Cream  manufacturer 

235  G  Street  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C. 

Phone  Main  2767 

ii ii  in.  ii  -  -  -  -  ■  ■   — 

M.  BLUMENFELD,  Jeweler 

2914  14th  St.  N.  W. 

Fine  Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing  A  Specialty 

CLOCKS  CALLED  FOR  AND    DELIVERED 
PRICES  MODERATE  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


Suits  Made  To  Order  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

EL    JA.COBSON 

TAILOR. 

Ladies'  and    Gents*    Garments 
Cleaned.  Pressed  <§L  Repaired 

1315  E  St.  N  W- 

Phone  Main  1073  First  Class  Work 

OUR.  RUGS 

Properly  and  thoroughly  repaired, 
Cleaned  and    packed,   moth  proof. 
Select  Stock  of  Oriental  Rug-s  for  Sale 

ORIENTAL  RUG   IMPORTING  CO. 

15  10    H    Street,  Northwest  Telephone,  Main  12  2  3 

WHAT    PATRONS    SAY! 


FRIENDSHIP  Ice  Cream,  in  it  we  find  fine  flavor  and  purity  combineD 
R_ich  and  delicious,  all  confess,  it  merits  and  commands  SuccesS 
In  the  DAIRY  LUNCH  there's  a  Menu  unsurpassed  the  City  throu^H 
Exquisite  COFFEE  and  Pastry,  they  supply,  at  1931  fourteenth,  say  I 
Now  at  FRIENDSHIP  patrons  reap  the  choicest  viands  at  prices  cheaP 

HENR.Y  P.  KERN, 

Wholesale 

PIE  BAKERY 

1125  D  Street  Northeast. 

TELEPHONE 
EAST  922, 


TELEPHONE,   NORTH  13  12 

J.  T.  WHITE 

Grocer 

J  540  North  Capitol  Street,  N.  W. 
ORDER 

?5/>e  Velvet  KJnd 

PURE    ICE    CREAM 

FOR   YOUR   ENTERTAINMENT 
We're  The  Cheapest  Consistent  with  the  Quality 

JOHN    HARTUNG 

Sanitary  Dairy  108   Florida  Ave.  N.  W. 

Milk   and  Cream   Delivered   to  Any   Part  of    the  City  TWICE    DAILY 

HARTUNG'S  Vanilla  ICE  CREAM  Contains  More  Than  15%  Butter  Fat 

Phone  for  a  Trial   Order  at  Once.      "  NORTH  13  8  1" 

HARTUNG,    108  Florida  Avenue 

HAVE   YOU   BEEN   THERE?  Phone  West    13  4  6 

mmm —-«■--■———■— —  Telephone  and  Messenger  Service 

•pension  fi'(§rmli? 

Mrs.    GEO.  K.  GOULDING,    Proprietor 
1124  Twenty-Fifth  Street  Northwest 

tempting  Jflrrnr  If  IGunrljeon  aufc  Stun* r  £>rnieii  ta  (3vbn  (Shtlu 

Half  a  block  from  Penna.  Ave.  (green)  car. 
Prepared  to  meet  Visitors  at  depot  and  furnish  Competent  guide   for 
sightseers.     Rooms — delightfully  located— Comfortably  furnished — reason- 
able prices,  to  transient  or  permanent  guests. 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally* 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

Wa  had  to  chirter  a  little  steamer  or  tugboat  to  take  us 
dowa  the  coast  from  Beirut,  because  the  passenger  packets  that 
stop  at  the  small  ports  run  only  once  a  fortnight.  An  old 
proverb  advises  us  always  to  speak  well  of  the  ship  that  carries 
us  over,  and  we  are  under  many  obligations  to  the  Prince 
George,  a  little  boat,  which  served  us  safely  that  day.  We  were 
not  very  uncomfortable,  although  it  rolled  and  pitched  and 
indulged  in  certain  centrifugal  convolutions  that  were  decided- 
ly disturbing  to  the  inner  man.  It  appeared  to  be  trying  to 
show  us  how  closely  it  could  describe  the  trail  of  a  corkscrew 
without  turning  over  and  succeeded  much  better  than  the 
average  imitator. 

The  ancient  town  of  Sidon  is  twenty-seven  miles  south  of 
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Beirut,  and  at  present  is  a  place  of  small  importance  compared 
with  its  former  prestige.  Tyre,  the  far-famed  capital  of  the 
ancient  Phoenician  Empire,  is  twenty-  two  miles  farther  down 
the  coast.  Both,  by  reason  of  their  Biblical  and  historical  asso- 
ciations, are  among-  the  most  interesting-  places  in  Palestine, 
but,  for  lack  of  steamship  facilities,  the  average  tourist  usually 
passes  them  by.  Four  thousand  years  ago  Tyre  and  Sidon 
were  commercial  rivals.  Both  were  celebrated  for  their  com- 
merce, their  luxury  and  their  vices,  and  both  sank  under  "the 
burden  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 
Tyre  not  only  contributed  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  and  to  the 
luxury  and  wealth  of  all  the  world,  but  Tyrian  purple  was  worn 
by  every  king.  Agamemnon,  the  king  of  kings,  and  Achilles, 
the  hero  of  the  Trojan  War,  wore  armor  manufactured  in  Sidon, 
for  the  Sidonians  were  cunning  artisans  in  metal  and  weavers 
of  fine  fabrics  as  well  as  bold  mariners  and  enterprising 
merchants. 

We  read  of  both  cities  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  They 
were  famous  long  before  the  siege  of  Troy  or  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites.  Their  wealth  exposed  them  to  invasions  from  the 
Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Romans,  and  Sidon  was  quite  destroyed  1,300  years  before 
Christ  by  the  Askalonites.  In  720  B.  C.  the  Sidonians  assisted 
Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  to  overcome  Tyre,  and  several 
centuries  later  Tyre  returned  the  compliment  by  joining 
Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  and  assisting  to  slaughter  forty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon.  Alexander  the  Great 
besieged  both  cities;  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  came  up  and 
looted  both  citses  on  several  occasions,  and  the  Roman  emper- 
ors robbed  them  again  and  again.  By  the  wayside,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Sidon,  a  large  granite  column  bearing  an  in- 
scription by  which  those  two  mighty  emperors,  Septimus, 
Severus  and  his  son,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius,  endeavored 
to  immortalize  themselves  by  informing  posterity   that  they 
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mended  the  road. 

Christianity  took  root  at  Sidon  early,  and  Christ  visited 
the  coast,  although  we  have  no  record  in  the  New  Testament 
of  His  preaching-  in  either  city.  Paul  stopped  at  Sidon  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  and  other  of  the  apostles  came  here  frequently. 
Both  cities  were  fought  over  during  the  Crusades,  and  Sidon 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Knights  Templar  for  many  years, 
but  was  finally  captured  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  whole  coast 
has  since  been  subject  to  the  Moslems. 

It  is  one  of  the  local  traditions  that  sugar  cane  originated 
here;  was  carried  to  Europe  by  the  returning  Crusaders,  and 
when  America  was  discovered  was  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies  by  the  Spanish  monks.  The  people  do  not  make  sugar 
any  longer,  however;  they  still  grow  cane,  but  cut  it  up  into 
short  lengths  and  sell  it  in  bundles  to  the  peasants,  who  chew 
it  for  the  juice. 

A  series  of  ruined  towers  all  along  the  coast  are  said  to 
have  continued  from  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople  in  sight  of 
each  other,  and,  according  to  tradition,  were  erected  by  St. 
Helena  in  order  that  she  might  convey  by  signal  to  her  imperial 
son,  Constantine  the  Great,  the  tidings  of  the  discovery  of  the 
true  cross,  for  which  she  was  searching  the  Holy  City. 

Saida  is  the  modern  name  of  ancient  Sidon,  and  it  contains 
about  12,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  600  are  Jews,  300  Protestants, 
2,500  Roman  Catholics,  2,500  Greeks  and  the  rest  Moslems 
The  Protestants  have  several  schools  and  a  church  maintained 
by  the  American  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions;  the  Fran- 
ciscans have  a  church,  monastery,  and  a  school  for  boys;  the 
Jesuits  have  the  same,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  a  school  and 
orphanage,  and  the  orthodox  Greeks,  Israelites  and  other 
denominations  have  missions.  The  chief  export  at  present  is 
fruit.  Oranges  and  lemons,  almonds,  apricots  and  bananas 
are  extensively  cultivated  and  shipped  to  Egypt,  Constantinople 
and  France.     The  town  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardens 
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and  proves,  which  occupy  the  entire  plain,   an  area  of  several 
miles  between  the  mountains  and  tbe  sea. 

Upon  a  hill  that  projects  into  the  sea  is  the  castle  of  St. 
L/Ouis,  built  by  the  Crusaders,  and  it  is  a  picturesque  land 
mark.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  town  is  an  extensive 
Necropolis  which  offers  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
ancient  wealth  and  importance  of  the  town  that  can  be  imagined . 
Rectangular  chambers  about  ten  by  twelve  feet  square  are 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock  and  were  used  as  vaults  for  the 
burial  of  rich  citizens.  Some  of  them  were  stuccoed  with 
cement  and  decorated  in  Pompeian  style;  others  show  evidence 
of  having- been  faced  with  mosaics,  and  all  formely  contained 
sarcphagi  of  marble,  porphyry,  lead,  clay  and  other  material 
highly  decorated  with  carvings,  paintings  and  other  enrich- 
ments. The  tomb  chambers,  however,  have  been  looted  of 
everything  of  value  by  vandals.  The  robbery  probably  began 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Here  were  found  the  sarcophagus 
of  Alexander  the  great,  which  is  now  exhibited  in  the  museum 
at  Constantinople,  and  other  burial  urns  and  cases  of  great 
artistic  beauty,  which  have  been  shipped  to  museums  in  almost 
every  great  city.  In  1855  was  discovered  the  basalt  sarcophagus 
of  the  Sidonian  king,  Eshmunazar,  now  in  ihe  Louvre  at  Paris, 
and  the  lid  bears  a  long  Phoenician  inscription.  This  heathen 
king,  like  Shakespeare,  invoked  a  curse  upon  the  vandal  who 
should  disturb  his  bones.  In  1887  seventeen  line  Greek  and 
Phoenician  marble  tombs  were  discovered  and  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, and,  although  no  systematic  excavation  has  been  made 
here,  it  is  certain  that  many  treasures  still  remain  buried. 
People  are  constantly  finding  rare  things.  Some  years  ago  a 
party  of  workmen,  while  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  house 
in  a  grove  of  mulberry  trees,  unearthed  several  copper  pots 
containing  about  $12,000  worth  of  gold  coin  issued  by  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Philip  of  Macedon.     They  appeared  to  be   fresh 
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from  the  mint,  and  some  of  them  were  as  bright  as  the  day  on 
which  they  were  coined.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  buried 
by  somebody  who  had  access  to  the  royal  treasure  chest  and 
was  unable  to  recover  them.  The  workmen  went  wild  with 
excitement  and  astonishment.  The  news  of  their  discovery 
soon  spread  through  the  city,  and  hundreds  of  people  brought 
shovels  and  spades  to  dig  up  the  rest  of  the  grove.  More 
energy  was  displayed  in  Sidon  than  at  any  time  since  the  Cru- 
saders, but  nothing  of  value  was  unearthed.  The  governor  of 
the  city  calmly  took  possession  of  the  coin,  and  is  said  to 
have  forwarded  it  to  the  sultan,  but  if  he  did  so  his  imperial 
master  must  have  melted  up  the  gold,  for  only  a  few  of  the 
coins  ever  got  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  and  those  were 
pilfered.  As  soon  as  the  facts  were  published  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  them.  The  general  impression  is  that  the 
governor  was  the  sole  beneficiary  of  the  find. 

Sidon  must  have  been  much  larger  than  at  present,  for 
evidences  of  its  extent  are  found  everywhere  in  the  gardens 
and  groves  that  surround  it.  Columns  of  marble,  broken 
statuary,  carved  stone  and  other  building  material  are  discover- 
ed deep  in  the  soil.  You  must  remember  that  Sidon  was  a 
very  old  city  even  at  the  time  of  Solomon,  having  been  founded, 
according  to  Josephus,  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  and 
the  grandson  of  Noah.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Canaan 
by  the  Israelites  under  Joshur  it  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Phoenicians.  Phoenicia  means  the  "land  of  palms"  and  was 
applied  to  this  country  by  the  Greeks.  The  Hebrew  name 
was  Canaan,  and  wherever  the  latter  is  used  in  the  Bible  it 
refers  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Noah's 
grandson,  Canaan,  who  were  known  as  Phoenicians  by  other 
foreigners.  They  were  the  most  remarkable  people  of  their 
ages,  and  the  limited  territory  they  occupied  bore  no  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  they  possessed  or  the  influence  they  ex- 
erted.    Beginning  immediately  after  the  flood,  they  became  the 
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pioneers  of  all  the  earth  in  commerce,  art  and  industry,  and  for 
twenty-five  centuries  practically  monopolized  the  trade  of  the 
world.  The  Israelites  in  those  days  exerted  no  influence  in 
the  development  and  progress  of  the  human  race;  they  con- 
tributed nothing-  to  its  wealth  or  commerce  or  knowledge. 
They  did  not  seek  distinction  in  art,  science,  literature  or 
trade.  They  were  content  to  rest  upon  their  historic  traditions 
and  their  sacred  claims  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  while  the 
Canaanites  or  Phoenicians,  whom  they  displaced,  engaged  with 
eagerness  and  zeal  in  all  the  pursuits  that  attracted  the  enter- 
prise of  men.  They  excelled  all  other  nations  in  shipbuilding-, 
navigation  and  the  useful  arts;  they  carried  to  Europe  the 
superior  accomplishments  of  the  East  and  brought  back  the  tin 
of  England,  the  copper  of  Spain,  the  amber  of  the  Baltic,  the 
iron  of  Sweden,  and  exchanged  then  for  the  spices,  gems  and 
costly  fabrics  of  India,  Arabia  and  Egypt.  They  were  the 
barbarous  races  of  Europe  the  arts  and  trades;  they  gave 
them  the  alphabet  and  a  written  larnguage,  the  sciences  of 
astromony,  geography  and  mineralogy,  and  spread  knowledge 
in  every  dhection. 

Tyre  was  the  capital  of  the  Phoenicians  and  4,000  jTears 
ago  was  the  greatest  of  existing  cities.  To-day  it  is  a  sleepy 
old  town,  under  the  name  of  Sur,  of  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
with  several  monasteries  and  missionary  schools,  and  does  a 
small  coasting  trade  with  the  neighboring  towns  in  fruit,  cotton, 
tobacco  and  millstones.  The  onty  interesting  objects  for  the 
visitor  are  the  ruins,  the  tombs  and  the  Crusaders'  Church, 
which  was  built  in  1125,  and  fortunately  has  been  preserved 
from  the  wrath  and  neglect  of  the  Moslems.  It  contains  the 
body  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  the  great  German  emperor,  who 
died  in  1199. 

The  harbor  is  filled  with  the  ruins  of  palaces,  temples  and 
other  magnificent  edifices  that  made  Tyre  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  but  to-day  the  streets  are  narrow,    crooked,    filthy  and 
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f till  of  smells.  There  is  nothing-  attractive  about  the  place  or 
the  neople.  Even  nature  has  become  stern  and  desolate  since 
the  curses  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel  and  the  other  prophets  of  the 
Lord  fell  upon  the  richest  and  most  profligate  community  of 
ancient  times. 

For  centuries  Tyrian  purple  was  the  color  of  kings,  and 
the  robes  of  the  rulers  of  all  mankind,  in  Christendom  at  least, 
were  dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  shell  fish  called  the  murex,  which 
was  formerly  found  all  along-  the  coast  and  is  now  most  a- 
bundant  in  the  Bay  of  Acre.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
dyes-  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and  even  in  the  remote  age 
Homer  singers  of  "belts  that,  rich  with  Tyrian  dye,  refulgent 
glowed."  Pliny,  who  was  the  first  great  naturalist,  says  that 
the  Phoenicians  ground  the  shells  of  the  murex  in  mills  to  pro- 
cure the  dye,  but  modern  naturalists  say  that  the  best  coloring 
matter  was  obtained  from  a  gland  in  the  body  of  the  insect, 
which  yielded  only  one  or  two  drops  as  precious  as  jewels. 
This  was  first  carefully  separated  and  then  the  blood  was 
squeezed  out  of  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  insect,  which  made  a 
dye  of  an  i  nferior  quality.  The  remains  of  shells  in  pits 
along  the  shore  seem  to  indicate  that  Pliny  was  wrong  and  that 
the  naturalists  are  right,  but  it  is  art.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Sidon  the  great  piles  of  murex  shells  from  which  the  insect 
has  been  t^ken  indicate  the  enormous  destruction  of  that  kind 
of  life  to  fill  the  demand  for  the  dye. 

Another  insect  found  in  this  locality,  called  the  Helix 
Ianthina,  yields  a  delicate  lilac  shade  of  dye,  and  a  species  of 
Buccinum  yields  a  dark  crimson,  but  neither  were  as  abundant 
or  as  famous  as  the  Tyrian  purple. 

Just  south  of  Tyre,  in  a  little  village  called  Hanaweh,  is  the 
tomb  of  King  Hiram,  friend  and  ally  of  David  and  Solomon. 
It  is  the  most  important  and  striking  monument  of  that  period 
of  the  earth's  civilization  which  time  has  spared.  Nothing  re- 
maining in  an  original  position  compares  with  it   for   antiquity, 
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and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  disturbed 
since  the  days  of  Solomon.  Larg-e  broken  sarcophagi  around 
it  are  supposed  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  King*  Hiram's 
mother,  wife,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  but  there  is  no 
definite  evidence.  That  his  tomb  is  genuine, we  can  rest  upon  the 
from  inscriptions  and  unmistakle  marks  of  antiquity.  The  base 
or  pedestal  consists  of  two  tiers  of  enormous  blocks  of  granite 
thirteen  feet  long-,  nine  feet  broad  and  three  feet  thick,  which 
were  carefully  dressed  and  laid.  Upon  these  lies  one  huge 
block  of  stone  about  fifteen  by  twelve  feet  in  size  and  nearly 
four  feet  thick,  the  edg^es  of  which  were  formerly  chiseled  with 
a  design  resembling  what  we  call  a  "wall  of  Troy,"  but  the 
most  of  it  has  been  chipped  away.  Upon  this  block  lies  the 
sarcophagus,  twelve  feet  four  inches  long-,  eig-ht  feet  broad 
and  six  feet  hig"h,  which  was  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  body. 
Of  course  it  is  empty  now.  The  tomb  is  supposed  to  have 
been  despoiled  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  but  fortunately 
was  not  destroyed.  The  lid  is  in  the  sharpe  of  a  pyramid, 
five  feet  thick  and  badly  broken. 
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KEEPER'S  DAUGHTER 

A  Romance  of  the  Highlands 


Chapter  I. 

"Alastair  Macleod  surely  had  a  good  deal  to  talk  about  this  morn- 
ing mother,"  said  Aileen,  turning  from  the  window  of  the  dark  panelled, 
spacious  room  in  Kildarroch  House. 

"Yes  my  dear,"  replied  her  mother.  "There  has  been  some  trouble 
with  the  pheasants  over  on  the  glen  side.  Macleod  gravely  suspects  a 
fox ;  and  then  we  had  to  consider  in  all  its  points  the  question  of  fencing 
in  the  low  planting." 

Aileen  looked  out  of  the  window  again  with  a  quiet  smile,  which  she 
was  careful  to  conceal  from  her  mother,  for  she  knew  well  how  seriously 
the  lady  of  Kildarroch  looked  upon  her  duties  to  the  estate,  and  that  she 
regarded  her  regular  morning  consultation  with  the  head  keeper  much  in 
the  light  of  a  queen  receiving  her  prime  minister.  "And  anything 
further?"  she  inquired. 

"Yes  Macleod  had  quite  a  little  budget  of  news,"  was  the  response, 
as  the  lady  of  Kildarroch  seated  herself,  looking  the  stately  old  dame  she 
really  was,  with  her  snow-white  hair,  once  dark  as  her  daughter's 
sweeping  back  from  the  fine  features,  clear  cut  as  a  cameo,  and  her  dark 
eyes,  whose  light  and  fire  were  as  yet  undimmed,  resting  upon  the  lissome 
figure  at  the  window,  "First  he  tells  me  that  the  new  owner  of 
Auchinshiel— Captain  Greville— has   arrived." 

"Indeed  !   exclaimed  Aileen,  swinging  round,  her  fresh   young  face 
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alight  with  interest.  "Captain  Greville  ?  I  had  not  heard  the  name 
before." 

"Greville,"  repeated  her  mother;  "an  English  name,  and,  as  such, 
a  good  one.  I  sincerely  trust  that  our  new  neighbour  comes  at  least  of  a 
good  English  family." 

"Don't  build  your  hopes  too  high,  mother,"  cried  Aileen,  with  a 
flash  of  the  fine  e3res  she  had  clearly  inherited  from  the  lady  of  Kildarroch. 
"Now-a-days  the  Yankee  pork-packers  and  tinned-meat  millionaries 
change  their  names  when  they  retire  from  business,  and  buy  themselves  a 
a  place  in  our  upper  ten.  A  hundred  chances  to  one  this  Captain 
Greville  comes  from  such  stock.  But  even  should  he  be  of  good  English 
family,  as  you  say,  I  have  as  strong  a  hatred  of  the  thought  of  our 
estates,  which  have  heen  the  homes  of  old  Highland  families  for  centuries, 
passing  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  wealthy  Englishmen,  who  are,  at 
best,  alien  in  every  instinct." 

The  proud  old  dame  opposite  smiled   sympathetically. 

"It  is  the  old  blood  in  your  veins,  Aileeen,"  she  said,  not  ill  pleased 
with  the  girl's  spirit.  "But  while  I  can  understand  how  you  feel — how 
often  have  I  felt  so  myself  ? — I  am  old  enough  to  accept  the  new  order  of 
things  with  the  best  possible  grace.  And  then  you  know,  in  this  case, 
my  dear  old  friend  and  neighbour  Eraser  dying  childless  and  very  poor, 
Auchinshiel  passed  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  offered  it  for  sale  in 
the  open  market;  so  that  Captain  Greville  secured  the  estate  honourably 
enough." 

"Mother,  we  are  too  poor,"  said  Aileen,  earnestly,  "but  I  hope  you 
will  never  be  tempted  to  let  Kildarroch  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers. " 

"Never,"  cried  the  old  lady,  the  gleam  in  her  daughter's  eyes 
reflected  in  her  own.  "There  was  always  a  Crmpbell  in  Kildarroch, 
and  I  trust  there  always  may  be.  Never  will  it  be  sold  while  I  live,  and 
I  hope,  my  daughter,  you  may  never  have  the  need.  Of  course,"  she 
added,  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  "when  you  marrj'  and  leave  the 
place " 

"Hush,  mother,  dear,"  Aileen  interrupted  her.  "Don't  speak  of 
anything  so  terrible.      I  have  no  thought  of  marriage;  but  if  I  had,  I  love 
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Kildarroch  too  well,  every  foot,  every  tree  of  it,  ever  to  leave  it  for  the 
sake  of  any  man.      Please  don't  suggest  such  a  thing-." 

"Very  well,  we  need  not  pursue  that  subject.  And  now  let  me  tell 
you  what  I  should  perhaps  have  mentioned  first.  Macleod  says  his  wife 
Elspeth  is  far  from  well,  and  is  confined  to  bed." 

"Oh,  I  am  sorry,"  cried  Aileen,  with  that  quick,  warm  sympathy 
which  had  so  endeared  her  to  every  soul  on  the  estate.  "Poor  old 
Elspeth  !  And  she  all  alone  since  her  daughter  got  married  !  Mother, 
may  I  go  down  and  nurse  her  a  little  every  day  ?" 

"Certainly,  Aileen,  if  you  wish.  Macleod  and  his  wife  have  been 
good  and  faithful  servants." 

"Yes  mother,"  exclaimed  Aileen,  delighted  at  the  thought  of  this 
outlet  for  her  activities.  "And  you  must  not  forget  that  she  was  my 
foster  mother.      I  shall  go  down  to  the  lodge  this  afternoon." 

Chapter  jj. 

"By  Jove  !      What  a  little  beauty  !" 

The  tall  young  man  in  the  Norfolk  suit,  who  leaned  against  a  tree  in 
the  planting  just  across  the  avenue  from  the  lodge,  gazed  as  he  spoke 
with  unfeigned  admiration.  He  was  a  bronzed,  good  looking  fellow, 
with  a  fair  moustache  and  pleasant  grey  eyes,  now  rivited  upon  the 
charming  spectacle  which  had  evoked  his  exclamation. 

A  few  yards  in  front  of  him  stood  a  snug  little  cottage  with  quaint 
peaks  and  gables  enwreathed  in  ivy,  which  also  encroached  upon  the 
diamond  paned  windows.  This,  as  the  young  man  knew  or  guessed, 
was  the  house  of  the  head-keeper  of  Kildarroch,  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment he  was  much  more  interested  in  the  figure  which  stood  in  the  porch 
shaking  out  the  crumbs  from  a  snowy  white  tablecloth. 

She  was  a  girl  of  graceful,  rounded  form,  clad  in  a  simple  serge 
dress,  with  a  big  print  apron  tied  round  her  trim  waist;  dark,  abundant 
tresses  coiled,  upon  her  head  as  they  were  a  crown  consorting  in  hue  with 
her  sparkling  eyes ;  and  her  face  glowed  with  fresh  life  and  beauty. 

She  pursed  her  pretty  red  lips  together  as  she  cheep  cheeped  to  the 
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birds  that  came  dropping  from  the  trees  and  hopped  ever  nearer,  setting 
her  head  to  one  side  at  a  most  bewitching  angle,  while  she  crumbled  a 
piece  of  soft  bread  in  one  well  shaped  little  hand,  and  coaxed  her 
feathered  suitors  round  her. 

The  young  man  in  the  planting  watched  her  with  evident  pleasure 
until,  as  the  impudent  sparrows  descended  in  flocks  and  began  to  fight 
and  chatter  over  the  spoil,  she  burst  into  a  musical  laugh,  which  died  a- 
way  when  he  limped  forward  slowly,  and  introduced  himself  to  her 
notice. 

As  he  crossed  the  avenue  the  birds  rose  from  the  crumbs  with  a 
whirr  of  tiny  wings,  and  the  young  man  pulled  off  his  cap,  saying  with 
a  smile — 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  disturbing  you —  and  the  birds  ;  but  necessity 
compels  me.      Is  — is  your  father  in  ?" 

The  girl,  who  had  looked  up  in  surprise  at  his  unexpected  appearance, 
started  a  little  at  the  question  and  hesitated,  but  after  a  moment  replied, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  bright  eyes— 

"  No,  he  is  not  in." 
"  Ah,  I'm  sorry,"   said  the  young  man.      "  Then  I  must  throw   myself 
upon  your  mercy.      I  am  a  trespasser,    but,   believe  me,    not  a  poacher. 
However,  I  have  had  the  ill  luck  to    strain  my  ankle  badly  in   a   rabbit 
hole,  and  as  it  is  rather  painful    I  thought  I  might  venture " 

The  girl's  face  had  changed  as  he  told  of  his  mishap,  and  she 
interrupted  him  impulsively. 

"  A  strained  ankle,  and  you  can  stand  there  and  talk  about  it  ! 
Come  inside  at  once,  and  rest.      Shall  I  give  you  my  arm  ?" 

"That  is  kind, "  he  said.  "But  I  could  not  think  of  troubling 
you.  See,  I  can]manage  beautifully,"  and  he  painfully  followed  her 
into  the  little  cottage, and  sank  upon  a  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

At  the  sound  of  their  entrance  there  came  a  faint  call  of  "  Aileen  I" 
from  an  inner  apartment,  and  the  girl  said  quickly — 

''Mrs.  Macleod  is  unwell  just  now,  and  wonders  to  hear  voices. 
One  moment  while  I  explain  to  her." 

She  slipped  away  and  the  young  man  gazed  after  her  reflectively. 
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"  Aileen.  So  that's  her  name  is  it?  Aileen  Macleod  !  Who  would 
have  thought  of  finding  such  a  sweet  and  dainty  flower  hidden  away 
here?      Oh  !"  as  he  moved  his  injured  ankle. 

The  girl  re-entered  as  he  groaned,  and  exclaimed  sympathetically — 

"  Is  it  very  painful  ?      Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?" 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  very  serious,"  he  said  "or  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  walk  at  all.  And  I  don't  know  that  you  can  do  anything  further 
than  kindly  letting  me  rest  here  for  a  little." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can,"  she  cried.  I  remember  now  what  should  be 
done.  You  must  have  it  put  into  hot  water  at  once  and  bathed  or  it  may 
swell  badly  and  be  really  serious." 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  allowing  you,"  he  began,  but  she  broke  in — 

"  Well,  you  can  at  least  let  me  provide  the  hot  water  for  you,  and 
bathe  it  yourself.  I've  got  lots  of  water  hot — every  good  house-wife  has. 
Now,  don't  raise  useless  objections,  or  you  will  really  be  unable  to  walk, 
and  we  shall  have  you  here  altogether." 

With  a  flash  of  white  teeth  and  a  graceful  whirl  of  skirts  she  bustled 
about,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  a  pan  of  steaming  water  was  beside  his 
chair.  As  he  stooped  to  unlace  his  boot  with  difficulty,  she  exclaimed 
aga*n,  "  Ah,  I  see  I  must  help  you  yet,"  and  with  a  pair  of  scissors  she 
deftly  snipped  through  the  laces,  and  gently  slipped  the  boot  off.  And 
soon  the  swollen  foot  was  in  the  hot  water,  with  the  young  man  evidently 
enjoying    the  relief. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me,  a  perfect  stranger,"  he  said,  "  and,  as 
I  have  told  3rou,  a  trespasser." 

"  We  are  so  little  troubled  by  trespassers  at  Kildarroch,"  said  the 
girl,  smiling  "  that  when  we  catch  one  we  treat  him  gently.  How  did 
it  happen  ?" 

"  Through  my  own  carelessness  and  the  temptation  of  a  short  cut. 
Then  I  saw  your  pretty  little  cottage  through  the  trees,  and  managed 
to  limp  across.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  who  I  am.  My  name  is 
Greville,  and  as  you  may  have  heard,  I  have  just  come  to  Auchinshiel. " 

11  Ah,  Captain  Greville  !"  the  girl  ejaculated  involuntarily. 

"Yes,  I  see  yon  have  heard  of  me.      I  was  walking  round  the  estate 
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when  I  was  tempted  to  stray  into  Kildarroch." 

"  But  you  are  not  far  from  the  Castle  now,  only  about  a  mile,"  said 
the  girl,  whose  manner  had  unconsciously  altered  since  learning  his 
identity. 

"  Still  I  could  hardly " 

"  Of  course  you  can't  walk,"  she  interrupted,  almost  coldly.  "  But 
they  could  send  a  trap  over,  I  suppose  ?"  He  nodded.  "  If  I  only  had 
a  messenger.      Ah  !  yonder  is  little  Donald  Scott  !" 

She  ran  out  to  intercept  a  boy  who  came  whistling  down  the  avenue, 
and  to  despatch  him  on  the  errand  to  Auchlnshiel  Castle,  with  an  added 
injunction  not  to  divulge  who  had  sent  him. 

"No,  Miss  Aileen,  I  will  never  tell,"  said  Donald;  whose  loyalty  to 
to  the  young  mistress  of  Kildarroch  was  beyond  suspicion,  and  his  faith 
in  her  too  great  to  question  any  command. 

"  The  trap  should  be  here  very  soon,"  she  said  briefly  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  lodge.     "  Now  T  must  attend  to  Elsp to  Mrs.  Macleod.    If 

you  want  anything  please  call."  And  without  another  word  she  disap- 
peared into  the  other  room. 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  is,  Elspeth  ?"  she  whispered  excitedly  to  the 
motherly  body  who  lay  in  the  clean  white  bed.  "  Captain  Greville,  the 
the  owner  of  Auchinshiel  !" 

"Captain  or  no,  he  might  be  thinking  proud  of  himself  to  be  having 
you,  Miss  Aileen,  to  wait  upon  him,"  said  Elspeth.  If  I  had  been  able 
to  move  about — — " 

"Hush,  hush,  Elspeth,  dear,  and  listen,"  whispered  Aileen. 
"Before  I  knew  who  he  was  I  let  him  think  I  was  your  daughter — that 
this  was  my  father's  house.      And  I  haven't  undeceived  him." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Aileen,  how  could  you  ?  But  I  will  soon  be  telling 
him " 

"No,  indeed,  Elspeth,  you  won't — mind,  I  wish  it.  And  I  needn't 
see  him  again  ;  I'll  slip  out  by  the  back  door  before  the  trap  comes  to 
fetch  him." 
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Chapter  III. 

"  Good  day,  Miss  Aileen.      At  last  I  find  you  at  home." 

"  Ah,  Captain  Greville  ?     Is  your  ankle  quite  better  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  thanks,  days  ago,"  replied  the  young  man,  who  stood  in 
the  doorway  of  the  lodge,  with  his  frankly  admiring  eyes  resting  upon 
Aileen,  who  had  been  moving  about  the  little  kitchen,  once  more  clad  in 
the  big  print  apron.  "  And  I  have  been  down  here  once  or  twice  to 
thank  you  for  your  services.  When  the  trap  came  that  day  you  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  and  each  time  I've  come  since  you  were  not  to  be 
found.      Pray,  where  do  you  hide  yourself,  Miss  Aileen  ?" 

"  Well,  I  am  a  good  deal  up  at  Kildarroch  House,"  returned  Aileen 
diplomatically. 

"  Ah,  with  Miss  Campbell,  I  presume  ?" 

•'Yes." 

"Miss  Campbell  is  fortunate." 

Aileen  flushed  slightly,  and  raised  her  pretty  chin  a  little  at  the 
words,  and  the  ardent  look  which  accompanied  them.  This  fine  English 
gentleman,  looking  upon  her  merely  as  the  keeper's  daughter,  thought  he 
could  indulge  in  undisguised  flattery  and  broadest  compliment.  But  he 
certainly  was  very  handsome,  as  he  lounged  against  the  doorpost,  looking 
down  at  her. 

4 '  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Won't  you  sit  down?"  she  asked 
with  chilly  politeness. 

"May  I?  Delighted!"  he  said  seating  himself  with  alacrity. 
"Mrs.  Macleod  is  improving,  I  hope  ?  By  the  way,  I  haven't  seen  any- 
thing of  the  Kildarroch  people  yet.  There  are  only  the  old  lady  and  one 
daughter,  I  believe  ?" 

"That  is  so"  returned  Aileen  composedly. 

"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Aileen,"  said  Captain  Greville,  leaning  forward 
quite  confidentially,  "when  I  bought  Auchinshiel  I  should  have  liked  to 
secure  Kildarroch  too.  Both  estates  are  small,  they  march  together,  and 
I  think  they  should  be  united." 

"  Indeed  Captain  Greville  !  The  girl's  face  glowed  now,  her 
little  head  was   thrown  back,    and  her  lips  set  firmly.      "Do  you  rich 
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English  think  you  have  nothing  to  but  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and 
buy  up  whatever  you  may  happen  to  desire  ?  If  you  were  twenty  times  a 
millionaire  you  could  not  purchase  Kildarroch  ;  the  Campbells  would  not 
sell  it  if  they  were  starving." 

Captain  Greville,  surprised  and  slightly  taken  aback,  stared  at  the 
indignant  girl.  How  doubly  beautiful  she  look  in  her  anger.  What 
spirit  these  Higland  girls  had  ! 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  hurt  your  feelings  by  my  suggestion," 
he  said  quietly.  "  I  suppose  in  my  ignorance  I  must  have  touched  upon 
a  delicate  point — your  love  of  the  land  and  your  loyalty  to  its  hereditary 
owners.  But,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Aileen,  that  if  Kildarroch  passed  into 
my  hands  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  tenants  or  to — your  father, 
for  example." 

The  girl  flushed  again.  "It  is  not  the  fear  of  my — of  that,"  she 
exclaimed  quickl}\  "But  to  have  anyone  but  a  Campbell  in  Kildarroch 
is — inconceivable. " 

"Well,  even  there  I  am  not  a  hopeless  outsider,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"  My  name  is  Alan  Campbell  Greville,  for  my  grandfather  married  a 
Campbell  who  was  a  cousin  of  the  Campbells  of  Kildarroch.  So  you  see, 
I  have  even  some  hereditary  right  to  the  estate,  and  it  must  have  been 
that  strain  of  Highland  blood  which  led  me  to  purchase  Auchinshiel, 
and  which  has  always  made  me  long  to  have  a  Highland  home." 

No  artfully  contrived  speech  could  have  accomplished  what  that 
simple  revelation  won  for  him  in  the  regard  of  Aileen.  Before  the  mystic 
bond  of  kinship  prejudice  and  resentment  fled  away,  and  from  that 
moment  she  looked  upon  him  with  different  eyes. 

"  You  know  Miss  Campbell  well,  then  ?"  he  resumed,  reverting  to  a 
former  thought.      "  She  is  friendly  with  you  ?" 

"Yes,  she  is  so  kind,"  said  Aileen  demurely,  but  without  looking 
at  him. 

"  I  am  told  she  is  very  beautiful.      Is  that  so  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  would  rather  leave  that  to  your  own  judgment — when  you  see  her." 

44  Is  she  as  charming  as — yourself  ?"  he  ventured  audaciously. 
Receiving  no  answer  but  her  heightened  colour,    he   went   on — "Well,    da 
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you  think  I  shall  like  her  ?" 

Aileen  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  now.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  'r 
she  said  slowly. 

*•  I  would  ask  if  you  thought  she  would  like  me,  only  you  might  not 
care  to  say  what  you  think,"  he  laughed,  rising.  "However,  I  may  see 
her  soon  myself.  Now,  Miss  Aileen,  I  must  go  and  not  interfere  further 
with  your  household  duties.  But  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  your  father 
shooting  me  for  a  poacher  and  come  back  soon  to  see  3'ou.      Good-day." 

Aileen,  through  the  diamond-paned,  ivied  window,  watched  his 
well-built  figure  disappearing  through  the  trees.  She  was  pondering 
his  last  question.  Did  she  like  him  ?  On  the  whole  she  rather  thought 
she  did. 

Captain  Alan  Greville  fulfilled  his  promise  of  revisiting  the  lodge, 
not  once,  but  frequently,  and  was  now  more  fortunate  in  finding  Aileen 
there,  for  never  had  Mrs.  Macleod  had  such  devoted  nursing,  and,  though 
making  rapid  recovery,  the  girl  would  not  hear  of  her  getting  up  yet. 

And  so  it  came  to  be  an  almost  daily  occurrence  for  them  to  meet, 
and,  as  the  last  golden  summer  days  began  to  hint  of  early  autumn  the 
captain  took  longer  and  more  meditative  walks  each  afternoon  after  leav- 
ing the  lodge. 

Soon  the  shooting  would  begin,  when  his  sister  and  a  party  of  friends 
were  coming  north  to  join  him  at  the  Castle,  and  before  they  came  he 
had  a  problem  to  solve. 

For  Captain  Greville  had  confessed  to  himself  that  he  loved  this 
girl — beautiful,  refined  cultured  ;  for,  as  she  had  told  him,  she  had  been 
educated  in  Edinburgh — but  still,  a  keeper's  daughter  !  What  would 
Lady  Brooke,  his  sister,  and  all  his  set  say  ? 

Was  he  strong  enough  to  snap  his  fingers  at  them  and  their  convent- 
ions and  marry  the  girl  he  loved,  regardless  of  her  station,  of  whom, 
truly,  he  need  not  be  ashamed  ? 

During  all  this  time  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  Campbells  of  Kildar- 
roch  and  heard  as  little,  for  he  did  not  encourage  any  of  the  estate  ser- 
vants to  gossip  with  them.      But  sitting  one  day  with  Aileen  on  the   rustic 
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seat  outside  the  lodge  gate  he  said — 

"Strange,  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  that  wonderful  Miss  Camp- 
bell of  Kildarroch  !      They  do  not  seem  to  go  about  much." 

"No,  the  Campbells  keep  to  themselves."  assented  Aileen. 
"But  I  shall  do  so  very  soon,"  went  on  the  captain.  "To-morow  my 
friends  will  have  arrived  at  the  Castle,  and  to-morrow  night  we  are  to 
have  an  opening  dinner  party,  to  which  Miss  Campbell  and  her  mother 
are  invited.  I  wish,"  he  added  impulsively,  turning  to  the  girl  beside 
him,  "that  you  were  to  be  there  also." 

"Nonsense,    Captain    Greville,"    said   Aileen     with     averted    face. 

•*'  You  know  you  could  never  invite  me,  a  poor  keeper's  daughter " 

"  By  Heaven,  Aileen,"  cried  Captain    Greville,   passionately  taking 

her  hands  in  his,  "  I  swear  there  will  be  none  there  to  compare  with  you  !" 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Captain  Greville,"  said  Aileen,  still    with  bowed 

Jiead,  but  not  withdrawing  her  hands  from  his  clasp.      "  You   have  not 

yet  seen  Miss  Campbell  of  Kildarroch." 

"  No,  but  I  care  not  how  beautiful  Miss  Campbell  is,"  exclaimed  the 
captain.  "  In  my  eyes  she  can  never  be  so  lovely  as  you,  Aileen.  Wil* 
you  come  to  the  dinner  party  yet,  Aileen,  as  my  promised  wife  ?" 

"  Oh,  Captain  Greville  I"  murmured  Aileen,  all  flushed  and  trembling 

now.      "You  cannot  mean  what  you  say.      Have  you  thought " 

"  I  have  thought  of  everything,    but  care  for  nothing,    Aileen,    only 

that  I  love  you.      Promise  me " 

"No,"  whispered  Aileen,  resisting  as  he  would  have  drawn  her  to 
his  heart. 

"  What  !      Then  yon  do  not  love,  me,  Aileen  ?'' 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  love  you,"  she  confessed,  lifting  her  dark  eyes, 
alight  with  happiness,  to  his.  "  But  I  will  promise  nothing  until  you 
have  seen.  Miss  Campbell  of  Kildarroch. " 

"  Ah,  my  Aileen,  you  are  jealous  of  her  !''  he  laughed  joyously. 
11  You  dread  the  power  of  her  beauty  over  me,  but  I  have  no  fear.  Still, 
let  it  be  so  if  you  wish.  It  will  be  little  longer  to  wait  and  then — I  shall 
claim  your  promise,  my  Aileen." 
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"Mrs.  Campbell  of  Kildarroch,  and  Miss  Campbell  !" 

Lady  Brooke,  acting  as  hostess  for  her  mother,  welcomed  them  with 
gracious  cordiality,  and  Captain  Alan  Greville,  over  whose  face  passed 
one  swift,  startled  look,  the  next  instant  was  bowing  with  a  countenance 
of  apparently  impassive  calm  as  the  dark,  beautiful  girl  swept  on  after 
the  stately,  white-haired  lad}'  of  Kildarroch. 

Dinner  was  over  and  the  evening  well  advanced  before'he  came  to  her, 
a  wrap  thrown  over  his  arm,  suggesting  a  stroll  on  the  terrace.  They 
stepped  through  the  low  open  window  into  the  cool  night  air,  and  strolled 
along,  her  hand  resting  lightly  on  his  arm. 

"Well  ?" 

It  was  Aileen's  voice  that  broke  the  silence  at  last,  and  there  was  a 
whole  world  of  inquiry  in  the  tremulous  little  word. 

"  Well,  Aileen  ?      What  can  I  say  to  you  ?" 

"  Don't  scold — if  I  am  to  blame,  so  also  are  you." 

"But,  Aileen,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

"  It  means,  sir,  that  you  are  much  too  rash — too  rash  in  jumping  to 
conclusions,  since  I  was  only  at  the  lodge  nursing  dear  old  Mrs.  Macleodr 
who  was  my  foster  mother,  and  too  rash  in— falling  in  love  ?" 

"  Not  in  that  at  least,  Aileen,  my  darling " 

"  Don't  interrupt,  please,  but  answer  me  this  question.  Which  do 
you  prefer^Miss  Campbell  of  Kildarroch,  or  Aileen, the  keeper's  daughter?" 

"How  can  I  tell,  you  little  witch  ?  I  love  either  or  both.  If  any 
case  you  are  the  sweetest,  most  charming- " 

"  Ah,  that's  what  3'ou  said  to  the  keeper's  daughter." 

"Aileen,  darling,  don't  tease,  but  tell  me  again  that  you  love  me — 
that  you  will  marry  me." 

"  Yes,  dear  Alan  !"  the  uplifted  red  lips  whispered  to  him." 

"  My  darling  !"  Captain  Greville  said  later  as   they  strolled  back  to- 
the  lighted  room.       "After    all,  the  estate  will    be  united,  and  there   wil 
still  be  a  Campbell  in  Kildarroch." 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Aileen  contentedly.  "But,"  she  added,  "I  shall 
never  be  quite  sure  whether  you  love  me  as  Miss  Campbell  of  Kildarroch 
or  as  the  keeper's  daughter." 
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Last  Words  of  Some  Famous  People* 


Montaigne  has  said  somewhere  in  his  voluminous  writings : 
"Neither  is  there  anything  of  which  I  am  so  inquisitive  as  the  manner 
of  men's  deaths,  their  words,  their  bearing.  Were  I  a  writer  of 
books  I  would  teach  men  to  die,  would  at  the  same  time  teach  them 
to  live." 

Death  holds  a  solemn  mystery  in  store  for  each  individual,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  met,  especially  by  those  who  have  won 
fame  and  honor  on  this  earth,  holds  a  potent  fascination  for  all 
.humanity. 

The  grim  messenger  had  small  fears  for  the  ancients,  who  looked 
upon  this  world  and  the  next  in  the  calm  spirit  of  their  philosophy. 

Anaxagoras,  the  great  Ionian  philosopher  and  friend  of  Pericles, 
was  banished  from  Athens  to  die  isolated  from  the  life  and  things 
he  loved,  but  he  said  proudly  to  those  who  would  comfort  the  last 
hours  of  his  life:  "It  is  not  I  who  have  lost  Athens;  it  is  the 
Athenians  who  have  lost  me."  His  last  words  were  for  the  youthful 
followers  of  his  school  of  philosophy  and  were :  "Give  the  boys  a 
holiday." 

Cesare  Borgia,  the  craftiest  and  crudest  man  of  a  corrupt  age, 
hated  and  feared  by  all  and  polluted  by  every  foul  crime  in  the 
calendar,  was  killed  at  a  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Biano,  in  1507,  and 
his  dying  words  were:     "I  die  unprepared." 

Plato  died  thanking  Providence  and  the  guiding  fortune  of  his 
life,  first,  that  he  was  born  a  man  and  a  Grecian  ;  not  a  brute  or 
barbarian;  and,  second,  that  he  happened  to  live  in  the  age  of 
Socrates. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  courtier,  explorer,  and  discoverer  of  tobacco, 
was  condemned  to  the  scaffold.  He  mounted  the  steps  firmly  and 
with  a  trace  of  his  courtly  grace  ran  his  finger  over  the  keen  edge 
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of  the  executioner's  ax,  and  smilingly  said :      '  "f  is  a  sharp  medicine, 
but  a  sure  remedy  for  all  ills." 

Louis  XIV,  called  Louis  Le  Grand,  the  greatest  Bourbon  ruler, 
was  kingly  even  in  death.  To  the  weeping  courtiers  who  waited 
and  watched  by  his  royal  bedside,  he  said,  reproachfully:  "Why 
weep  ye?  Did  ye  think  I  should  live  forever?"  And  later  mur- 
mured :     "I  had  thought  dying  had  been  harder." 

Marie  Antoinette,  the  outraged  Queen  of  the  revolution,  sub- 
jected to  indignities  and  horrors  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any 
nation,  never  lost  her  dignity  as  Queen  of  her  womanly  sympathies, 
and  almost  her  last  words  were  ones  of  courtesy.  To  the  execu- 
tioner on  whose  foot  she  had  accidentally  trodden  while  descending 
the  steps  to  the  guillotine  she  said,  politely : 

"Excuse  me,  sir ;  I  did  not  do  it  intentionally,"  afterward  adding: 
"Make  haste." 

The  bill  for  her  burial  still  lies  on  exhibition,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  Widow  Capet :  For  the  coffin,  6  livres ;  for  grave  and 
grave  diggers,  25  livres,"  amounting  in  all  to  $6.20,  which  was  the 
"last  sight  draft"  drawn  in  the  name  of  Marie  Antoinette  on  the 
treasury  of  France. 

Her  Prayer  for  Napoleon. 
Empress  Josephine's  last  words  and  prayers  were  for  Napoleon. 
Gazing  intently  upon  his  portrait,  which  she  carried  ever  with  her, 
she  prayed :  "O  God,  watch  over  Napoleon  while  he  remains  in  the 
desert  of  this  world.  Alas !  though  he  hath  committed  great  faults, 
hath  he  not  expiated  by  great  sufferings  ?  Just  God,  Thou  who  hast 
looked  into  his  heart  hast  seen  with  how  ardent  a  desire  for  useful 
and  durable  improvement  he  was  animated,  deign  not  to  approve  my 
last  petition,  and  may  this  image  of  my  husband  bear  witness  that 
my  latest  wish,  my  latest  prayer  were  for  him  and  my  children, 
L'isle  d'Elbe— -Napoleon— Marie  Louise!" 

Queen  Elizabeth  lay  on  the  floor  refusing  to  be  comforted,  her  at- 
tendants bracing  her  restless  body  with  pillows,  the  only  service  she 
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would  permit.  The  great  Queen  was  tortured  with  doubts  and 
fears  as  to  who  should  be  her  successor.  To  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  her  courtiers  that  Lord  Beauchamp,  heir  to  the  Suffolk  claim, 
should  succeed  to  England's  throne,  she  shrieked  hoarsely  with  her 
old-time  temper :  "I  will  have  no  rogue's  son  in  my  seat,"  and  died, 
crying  almost  with  her  last  anguished  breath :  "All  my  possessions 
for  a  moment  of  time !" 

Marie  Theresa,  the  great  Austrian  Empress,  in  response  to  her 
physician's  suggestion  that  she  take  a  sleeping  draft,  said  haughtily : 
"I  will  not  sleep ;  I  wish  to  meet  death  awake." 

Napoleon's  last  words  were  of  his  former  glories.  "Tete  d'ar- 
mee,"  he  murmured  over  and  over  again. 

Charles  II,  the  Merry  Monarch  of  England,  thought  of  his  former 
mistress,  Nell  Gwyn,  and  his  last  request  was :  "Don't  let  poor 
Nellie  starve." 

Anne  Boleyn,  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  by  the  inhuman  Henry 
VIII,  mounted  the  scaffold  with  true  courage  and,  clasping  her  tiny 
hands  about  her  neck,  as  she  knelt  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block, 
said  to  her  executioners :     "It  is  small,  very  small,  indeed." 

Albert,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  of  Gotha,  husband  of  Queen 
Victoria,  died  in  1861  with  these  last  words  on  his  lips :  "I  have  had 
wealth,  rank,  and  power,  but  if  these  were  all  I  had  had  how  wretched 
I  should  be." 

General  Washington  suffered  much  toward  the  last,  and  to  his 
physician  he  said!  "I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go."  Later, 
speaking  with  great  difficulty,  he  said :  "I  am  just  going.  Have 
me  decently  buried,  but  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  in 
less  than  two  days  after  I  am  dead.  Do  you  understand  me?"  And 
when  Dr.  Carik  nodded  his  assent,  he  murmured :     "It  is  well." 

Andrew  Jackson  died  Sunday,  June  8,  1845.  Servants  and 
slaves,  as  well  as  friends  and  relatives,  thronged  the  sorrowing  house, 
sobbing  and  wringing  their  hands,  and  to  comfort  them  the  grand 
old  warrior  said :     "I  go  but  a  short  time  before  you,  and  I  want  to 
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meet  you,  white  and  black,  in  heaven,"  later  repeating,  "white  and 
black." 

Major  John  Andre,  the  young  British  soldier  who  was  concerned 
in  Arnold's  treasonable  attempt  and  hanged  as  a  spy,  died  with  great 
fortitude  and  courage  for  one  so  young  and  full  of  the  pride  of  life. 
At  the  execution  he  raised  the  handkerchief  which  bound  his  eyes, 
and,  bowing  politely  to  General  Green  and  his  officers,  said :  "All 
I  request  of  you,  gentlemen,  is  that,  while  I  acknowledge  the  pro-1 
priety  of  my  sentence,  you  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  die  like  a 
brave  man."  Then,  in  an  undertone  as  he  squared  his  young 
shoulders :     "It  will  be  but  a  momentary  pang." 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  at  one  time  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  and  called  the  father  of  States'  rights,  died  in  1850,  with  the 
approaching  tragedy  of  his  beloved  country  heavy  on  his  grand  spirit. 
"The  South,  the  South!"  he  murmured  over  and  over  in  anguish; 
"God  knows  what  will  become  of  her." 

Webstkr  Found  Death  Curious. 

Webster  whispered:  "Life,  life!  Death,  death!  how  curious  it 
is?"     His  last  coherent  utterance  was  "I  still  live." 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  last  words  were  addressed  to  his  son-in-law. 
"Be  virtuous,"  he  admonished,  "be  religious,  be  a  good  man ;  nothing 
else  can  give  you  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie  here." 

The  German  poet  Schiller  exclaimed:  "Many  things  are  grow- 
ing clearer  to  my  understanding." 

Beethoven,  the  great  musician,  who  was  doomed  never  to  hear 
his  own  compositions,  said :     "I  shall  hear  in  Heaven." 

Gainsborough,  the  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  exclaimed: 
"We  are  all  going  to  Heaven,  and  Van  Dyke  is  of  the  company." 

Goethe,  who  mistook  the  twilight  of  death  for  the  coming  of  the 
evening,  said:     "More  light,  more  light." 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Robert  Burns,  the  great  peasant  poet  of 
Scotland,  belonged  to  a  body  of  Dumfries  militia,  of  which  he  evi- 
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dently  entertained  a  mighty  poor  opinion,  for  his  last  request  was: 
"Oh,  don't  let  the  awkward  squad  fire  over  me,"  a  request  which  was 
nevertheless  ignored. 

George  IV,  of  England,  started  up  from  his  death-bed  with  the 
cry  to  his  page,  Sir  Wathen  Waller:  "Wally,  Wally,  what  is  this? 
It  is  death,  my  boy,  and  they  have  deceived  me !" 

Talleyrand  in  response  to  the  King,  who  called  to  inquire  about 
his  physical  well-being,  replied  bitterly :  "I  am  suffering  the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned."  And  historians  or  epigrammatists  have  it 
that  the  monarch  muttered  beneath  his  breath,  "Que,  deja?"  (What, 
already.) 

Alexander  Pope  lightly  replied  to  a  friend  who  called  to  see  him 
in  his  last  hours :  "Yes,  my  friend,  I  am  dying  of  a  hundred  good 
symptoms." 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  patient  sufferer,  uttering  an  occasional  short 
sentence,  as  his  mind  wandered  back  over  the  scenes  of  his  military 
campaign :  "Strike  the  tent,"  he  is  quoted  as  having  said,  then  add- 
ing :     "Tell  Hill  he  must  come  up." 

Danton,  George-Jacques,  monster  of  the  French  revolution,  ex- 
claimed to  his  executioner :  "Show  my  head  to  the  people ;  'twill 
he  worth  the  display." 

Ingersou/s  Death  Serene. 

Contrary  to  the  pious  prognostications  of  many  people,  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  the  eminent  agnostic,  died  serene  in  his  unbelief.  In 
response  to  his  wife's  question  as  to  how  he  felt,  his  last  words 
were :     "O,  better." 

Machiavelli,  the  celebrated  atheist,  who  died  in  1530,  maintained 
to  the  end  his  scoffing  spirit:  "I  desire  to  go  to  hell  and  not  to 
heaven.  In  the  former  place  I  shall  enjoy  the  company  of  popes, 
kings,  and  princes,  while  in  the  latter  are  only  beggars,  monks,  her- 
mits, and  apostles." 
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Francois  de  Malherbe,  called  the  father  of  French  lyric  poetry, 
had  one  ruling  passion,  purity  of  diction.  To  his  confessor,  who  was 
piously  striving  to  comfort  his  fleeting  hours  by  presenting  the  joys 
of  heaven,  in  floundering,  trite,  and  vulgar  phrases,  he  exclaimed 
angrily :  "Hold  your  tongue,  stupid ;  your  wretched  style  only 
makes  me  out  of  conceit  with  heavenly  joys." 

Queen  Victoria's  last  days  were  heavy  with  sorrow  on  account  of 
the  Boer  war,  and  she  died  praying,  "O,  that  peace  may  come." 

The  sweet  words  of  resignation  and  sublime  belief  of  our  mar- 
tyred President  William  McKinley  are  still  fresh  in  the  public 
memory : 

"Good-by,  good-by  all ;  it  is  the  Lord's  way,  and  His  will,  not 
ours,  be  done." 
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Uhe  Ma.rf(tcind*s 


By  R.  W.  Swann, 
A  graduate  of  tlie  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


Chapter  XXI. 

"Well,  little  woman,"  said  Harry  Markland  on  the  morning  when 
old  Joe  and  Alice  walked  together  to  the  busy  office  and  warehouse 
of  Radcliffe  and  Co.,  "here's  your  key,  and  Mother  Middleton  will 
go  with  you  to  our  rooms.  If  I  can  manage  I'll  run  up  at  noon  to 
see  how  much  stuff  you've  condemned;  I'm  off  now."  And,  kissing 
her  smiling  face,  he  hurried  away  to  overtake  Shipley. 

"When  I've  tidied  up  a  bit,  my  dear,  I'll  get  on  my  bonnet  and 
go  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton  briskly,  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word  after  the  energetic  fashion  of  the  good  housewife,  she 
began  to  "tidy  a  bit,"  assisted  by  Kate. 

"Flo,  you're  lady  this  morning,"  said  Kate,  going  into  her  room. 
"I  am  going  to  put  on  all  your  pretty  things  for  you  this  morning, 
because  I  haven't  seen  you  in  them  for  a  long  time." 

"I  suppose  you  and  Mamma  are  going  to  your  new  home  this 
morning?"  said  Flo,  while  Kate  was  dressing  her.  "I  wish  I  might 
go,  too,"  and  a  shade  of  sadness  came  over  her  face  that  was  seldom 
seen  there. 

"It  is  too  cold  for  our  little  fairy  now,  but  Harry  and  Sam  (I 
mean  Mr.   Shipley)    will   often  bring  you   when  the   weather   will 
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allow.  It  is  not  far,  dear,  and  you  shall  come  and  stay  as  long  as 
you  wish,  and  I  will  have  all  the  nice  things  you  like;  and  your 
mother  shall  come,  too,  and  we'll  make  her  sit  still  for  hours  and  do 
nothing;  it  will  be  such  fun."'  And  Kate  proceeded  with  such  cheer- 
ful talk  and  was  so  tender  with  the  girl,  that  the  old  happy  smile 
soon  returned,  and  then  Kate  said : 

"I  don't  like  to  have  you  stay  alone  while  your  mother  goes  with 
me,  Flo;  I  forgot  about  that." 

"Rose  is  coming  to  stay,  and  then  the  woman  comes  to-day  who 
helps  us  once  each  week.  Mamma's  just  going  so  that  she  can  tell 
me  how  you  like  things." 

At  last  the  "tidying"  was  finished ;  Rose  came  to  stay  with  Flo, 
and  Kate,  with  smiling  Mrs.  Middleton,  set  off  for  her  new  home. 
Arriving  at  the  place,  Kate  entered  first  and  her  companion  followed 
close  behind  her.  The  rooms,  four  in  number,  were  on  the  ground 
or  first  floor,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe  the  delight  of 
the  girl  as  she  beheld  how  exquisitely  and  how  completely  furnished 
they  were.  She  ran  from  room  to  room  like  a  little  child,  with  her 
face  wreathed  in  smiles,  while  glad  exclamations  of  surprise  came 
forth  from  her  at  every  turning.  "It  is  all  so  lovely,  so  complete, 
and  no  one  told  me  a  word ;  all  of  you  knew  it.  You've  helped  them, 
and  I  can  begin  to  thank  you  now."  And  she  did  begin  in  earnest, 
regardless  of  the  good  lady's  bonnet,  which  came  off  rather  towseled 
after  Kate  had  finished  with  its  owner. 

Kate  went  from  room  to  room  examining  and  admiring,  and  for 
some  time  she  was  all  raptures  and  smiles ;  there  was  the  kitchen,  a 
model  of  convenience,  and  containing  everything  that  her  domestic 
little  woman's  heart  could  desire ;  there  was  a  dining-room  in  which 
there  were  all  things  requisite  to  set  the  daintiest  table  in  the  world ; 
there  was  a  sitting-room  or  parlor,  where  Radcliffe  had  distin- 
guished himself ;  and  then  Kate's  little  bed-chamber,  wherein  Flo 
and  Rose  and  Radcliffe  and  Mrs.  Middleton  had  all  had  their  part. 
Kate  at  last  grew  quite  grave,  and  seating  herself  on  a  little  stool 
that  stood  in  the  parlor,  she  said  to  Mrs.  Middleton : 
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''Where  is  Harry's  room  ?" 

"That  dear  boy  has  insisted  upon  renting  a  small  room  on  the 
next  floor.  He  said  he  must  have  a  den,  and  that  he  couldn't  do 
without  parlor,  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  that  there  was  only 
one  room  left  after  that,  which  you  would  want,  and  so  he  made 
this  arrangement,  and  Flo  has  done  her  best  to  make  it  comfortable; 
and  we  have  all  bought  him  a  big  arm-chair,  which  has  been  put  up 
there.  It's  our  Christmas  present  to  him.  Flo  suggested  it  and 
we  did  it,  that  is,  Sam  and  Rose  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  Flo  and  myself ; 
come,  we'll  go  and  see  his  den." 

Up  they  went,  and  found  a  room  in  which  very  plain  furniture 
had  been  made  to  look  very  comfortable  indeed.  There  stood  the 
big  arm-chair,  looking  very  inviting  indeed,  and  all  around  were 
evidences  that  loving  hearts  had  thought  to  cover  up  bare  spots  and 
make  the  room  a  daily  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  him. 

"How  good  you  are,  all  of  you,"  murmured  Kate  softly;  "how 
good.  Oh,  Harry  thought  that  I  alone  would  have  a  glad  surprise. 
Dear  boy,  I  want  to  see  his  face  when  these  things  meet  his  eyes. 
But  did  not  all  those  lovely  things  downstairs  cost  the  dear  boy  more 
than  he  could  spare?"  continued  Kate,  looking  very  grave. 

"No,  dear,  most  of  those  pretty  hangings  and  the  rugs  and  many 
other  little  things  are  sent  by  his  employer.  My!  he's  been  here 
several  times,  and  I  think  he's  a  most  excellent  gentleman,  and  he's 
very  fond  of  you,  Kate,  and  acted  like  a  great  boy  about  all  the  ar- 
ranging, and  had  his  way  in  spite  of  everybody.  No,  Harry  acted 
with  his  usual  good  sense  and  was  careful,  but  Mr.  Radcliffe  carried 
it  oft"  in  a  most  high-handed  manner,  and  said  none  of  the  rest  knew 
how  to  do  anything,  and  appealed  to  me,  and  of  course,  not  thinking 
anything  too  good  for  you  and  our  Harry,  I  took  sides  with  him ;  so 
there,  you  have  the  story  in  a  nutshell,  Kate,  and  now  I'm  going 
back  to  Flo." 

"And  tell  the  dear,  Harry  and  I  will  come  to  thank  her,  and  you 
too,  for  what  you've  done,  dear  Mrs.  Middleton." 

We  must  leave  Kate  sitting  alone  in  her  new  domain,  merely 
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stating  that  after  Mrs.  Middleton  departed,  the  first  thing  this  new 
little  housekeeper  did  in  her  new  abode  may  seem  a  very  foolish 
thing,  nevertheless  she  did  it :  She  sat  in  her  pretty  chamber  and 
cried  to  her  heart's  content,  and  when  she  told  it  afterward  she  said 
she  couldn't  help  it,  because  every  one  had  been  so  good  to  them,  and 
that  things  like  that  always  made  her  cry. 

When  Markland  reached  Radcliffe's  and  had  shaken  hands  gen- 
erally, giving  Joe  an  extra  grip  and  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back  and 
had  in  turn  sustained  a  similar  masculine  onslaught  from  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  he  went  as  usual  into  the  stenographer's  room.  He  went  up 
to  her,  smiling  and  extending  his  hand;  she  nodded  and  told  him 
she  was  glad  he  had  returned  with  his  sister,  and  was  very  pleasant ; 
but  she  did  not  take  his  hand. 

"When  a  man  refuses  to  shake  my  hand,  Miss  Overton,  I  think 
he  is  an  enemy  or  else  believes  me  to  be  his  enemy ;  what  shall  I  say 
when  a  lady  will  not  take  my  hand  in  friendly  greeting?" 

"We  meet  often,  and  I  do  not  shake  hands  with  others,  Mr. 
Markland,"  she  said,  the  smile  still  on  her  face.  "Think  nothing  of 
it,  or  if  you  must  have  a  reason,  they  say  here  that  I  am  proud  and 
haughty;  perhaps  it  is  that;  think  what  you  will,  only  I  am  not 
willing  to  be  thought  your  enemy,  nor  do  I  think  you  mine."  She 
said  this  very  slowly,  and  Markland,  standing  before  her,  looked 
steadily  into  her  eyes  in  which  that  soft,  beautiful  expression  which 
had  impressed  itself  upon  him  before,  was  visible  this  morning. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "proud  you  are  not,  and  I  believe  that  when 
you  don't  shake  hands  you  want  to  do  it ;  I  know  you  do,  in  fact, 
for  I've  seen  your  hand  go  out  naturally  and  then,  as  though  some 
sudden  thought  came  to  you,  drawn  hastily  back.  You  did  it  now 
when  I  entered,  and  I  don't  think  it's  mere  pride.  However,  I'll 
remember  not  to  try  again  if  you  wish  it.  I  have  no  right  to  trouble 
you,  and  I  will  not  offend  again." 

She  made  no  answer  then,  and  Harry,  a  trifle  ruffled,  dictated 
his  letters  and  rose  to  go. 

"Mr.  Markland,  I  think  you  are  a  little  annoyed  at  what  must 
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seem  mere  caprice  in  me,"  said  she,  looking  grave  and  sad  now.  "I 
wish  you  did  not  think  so ;  indeed,  it  is  not  that.  I  have  a  better 
reason,  sir,  but,  since  this  time  you  offered  me  your  hand  I  will  not, 
though  I  ought  to  do  it  for  a  reason  you  may  some  day  understand, 
refuse  to  take  it  if  you  will  let  me  do  so,  but  if  you  wish  to  do  me  a 
real  kindness  do  not  offer  it  again.  I  always  wish  to  take  it  in 
friendly  greeting  as  you  say,  but  I  may  not.  Here,  for  this  once  I 
offer  mine  in  that  way.  Will  you  refuse  to  take  it  now  as  I  did 
yours?"  She  rose,  and  smiling  sadly,  extended  her  slender,  well- 
shaped  hand,  which  Markland  took,  saying  earnestly : 

"Forgive  me !  I  will  remember ;  and  I  know  no  mere  caprice 
prompts  anything  you  do.  This  thing  I  know,  that  I  have  forced 
from  you  by  my  persistence  perhaps  more  than  you  desired  to  say. 
I  shall  not  repeat  your  words  to  anyone." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  And  added  while  her  eyes  filled :  "We 
part."     Here  she  paused,  and  Markland  added  quickly : 

"Better  friends  than  ever;  shall  we  say  that?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  sweetly,  and  he  left  her  bending  over  her 
work  and  heard  the  machine  answering  to  her  skilful  touch. 

When  Kate  had  done  the  above-mentioned  very  foolish  thing, 
until  she  was  entirely  satisfied,  she  began  again  to  examine  this,  and 
have  little  raptures  over  that  thing,  and  to  try  this  chair  and  that  one, 
and  behave  just  like  the  child  she  really  was;  and  the  time  flew  by 
very  quickly ;  so  quickly  that  she  was  startled  to  find  the  morning  had 
nearly  passed,  and  then,  remembering  her  brother's  promise  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  run  up  at  noon,  she  bestirred  herself  and  soon 
was  deep  in  the  preparation  of  his  tea  and  making  ready  generally 
for  him.  So  much  engrossed  was  she  in  these  matters,  that  she  did 
not  hear  him  enter  when  he  did  come;  so  he,  fearing  to  startle  her 
by  coming  too  suddenly  upon  her,  managed  to  make  a  noise  to  at- 
tract her  notice  as  he  came  toward  the  little  kitchen  where  he  knew 
perfectly  well  he  should  find  her. 

Of  what  happened  when  she  saw  him  all  that  can  be  said  is  this: 
Harry  Markland  had  finally  to  pick  up  the  little  housekeeper,  and 
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laughingly  put  her  in  the  biggest  chair  in  the  room,  telling  her  she 
wouldn't  let  him  get  even  a  taste  of  her  nice  lunch,  and  that  old 
Radcliffe  would  give  his  head  to  have  such  a  smothering  and  tow- 
selling  as  she  had  given  him. 

"I  want  to  thank  him,  too,"  she  said,  slipping  out  of  the  chair 
and  pouring  Harry's  tea,  beaming  meanwhile  upon  him,  "but  I'm 
such  a  little  goose  I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"Oh,  come  into  the  office  and  muss  his  hair  as  you  have  mine; 
he'll  like  it,"  said  Markland  laughing. 

"You  know  I  won't  do  that,  and  if  you  mind  my  treatment  of 
you  I'll  be  careful  not  to  do  it  again."  But  she  didn't  know  how  to 
be  careful  in  that  way,  and  he  didn't  wish  her  to  learn. 

"Go  to  your  own  den  to  fix  your  hair,  sir ;  you  can't  do  it  here," 
she  said,  after  he  had  risen  from  the  table,  "I'm  going  to  be  very 
strict  in  my  house." 

He  went  up  laughing,  and  Kate  waited  a  moment,  then  softly 
followed  him.  He  entered  hurriedly,  and  at  first  did  not  perceive 
what  a  marvellous  change  was  there,  but  soon  the  whole  effect 
dawned  upon  him  and  he  stood  looking,  so  Kate  said,  as  though  he 
thought  he  must  have  entered  the  wrong  room.  Then  he  started  in 
to  examine,  Kate  peeping  in  at  him  and  enjoying  it  all  very  much. 
He  tried  the  chair,  and  then  took  up  the  little  note  that  was  tied 
with  a  ribbon  to  the  arm.  Rose  Carlyle  had  written  it,  and  this  is 
what  it  contained : 

"For  Harry.  With  love  and  gratitude  from  those  who  know 
his  kind  heart  well.  This  chair  is  given  with  the  hope  that  you  may 
live  long  to  enjoy  it,  Harry,  and  we  want  you  to  know  that  our  dear 
little  Flo  suggested  it  and  has  had  her  part  in  this." 

Kate  saw  Harry's  lip  quiver  as  he  read  this  simple  message,  and 
then  he  went  about  and  seemed  much  touched  as  the  many  little 
comforts  met  his  eye ;  he  looked  long  at  the  little  pieces  of  handwork 
Flo  had  made,  and  said  softly: 

"Dear  little  Flo,  thank  Heaven  and  the  working  upon  me  of  dear 
Kate  and  the  rest  that  I  was  chosen  to  save  you  on  that  dreadful 
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night." 

Kate  stole  softly  away  then ;  she  would  not  break  in  upon  him. 
But  when  he  came  down  to  go  she  said : 

"I  saw  you,  Harry,  in  your  room.  Oh,  how  they  all  love  my  big 
boy,  and  I  am  so  happy  and  so  proud  of  you." 

Kate  went  that  very  afternoon  to  thank  the  merchant  for  his 
many  beautiful  contributions  to  her  new  home.  She  found  him 
glad  to  see  her,  telling  her  she  looked  well  and  was  growing  stout, 
and  that  it  was  a  good  thing  she  had  come  back  to  look  after  her 
brother,  whose  coats  hadn't  been  brushed  once  during  all  the  while 
she  was  away. 

"Fair  play,  Mr.  Radcliffe,"  called  Harry,  "I  own  I  never  brushed 
them ;  but  Mrs.  Middleton  did,  and  Flo  inspected  me  every  day." 

Radcliffe  laughed  and  said  he  had  seen  dust  upon  Harry's 
clothes,  anyhow,  and  that  was  all  he  knew  about  it. 

"Well,  Mr.  Radcliffe,"  said  Kate,  "I  came  this  afternoon  to  try 
to  tell  you  how  beautiful  everything  is  in  our  new  home,  and  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  to  make  it  what  it  is.  I  don't  know  what 
to  say,  only  that  I  am  very  grateful,  and  I  hope  you  will  come  some 
day  to  one  of  the  nice  dinners  I  know  how  to  prepare,  so  that  I  may 
show  you  how  I  can  keep  my  pretty  house  and  welcome  our  kind 
friends.  I  mean  more  than  I  know  how  to  say,  but  you  know  I'm 
grateful  and  feel  how  good  every  one  is  to  us,  don't  you?"  And  she 
gave  him  a  look  that  said  a  very  great  deal  to  the  head  of  Radcliffe 
and  Co.'s  big  concern. 

"Why,  I  never  enjoyed  a  thing  more  thoroughly  in  all  my  life 
than  I  did  helping  those  good  people  get  that  place  into  some  sort 
of  shape,  little  woman,"  answered  the  merchant  warmly.  "I  made 
by  it,  too,  for  I  learned  to  know  and  to  properly  estimate  your 
seated  as  usual  when  not  on  the  "rampage"  at  his  desk,  and  he  was 
friends.  You  see,  a  dull  old  chap  of  a  Diogenes  don't  make  such 
friends  often,  and  I've  lived  a  Diogenes  life,  Kate,  for  a  long  while. 
Now,  no  need  to  say  more  about  thanks ;  I  am  the  gainer,  and  I 
*hall  drop  in  now  and  then  upon  you  if  I  may,  and  let  you  put  me  in 
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any  corner  you  like,  where  I  can  be  out  of  the  young  folks'  way.  It 
will  do  me  good  to  see  you  and  those  good  people  so  happy.  Yes, 
thank  you,  I'll  come,  Kate,  and  be  glad  to  come." 

Then  Kate  and  the  merchant  chatted  away  merrily  for  a  while, 
and  Harry  pegged  away  at  his  desk  with  a  will. 

"Now,  I  think  Miss  Overton's  machine  has  stopped,  so  I'll  go  in 
to  see  her,"  said  Kate,  and  she  went  swiftly  into  the  little  room. 

"I  am  here  again  to  bother  you !"  she  exclaimed  as  she  entered, 
"Are  you  quite  through  work  for  the  day?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Alice,  smiling  brightly,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you, ... 
and  especially  glad  to  see  you  so  well  and  happy." 

Kate  advanced,  intending  to  kiss  the  stenographer,  but  Alice 
adroitly  avoided  this  by  saying  hurriedly : 

"Sit  there  in  your  old  place  and  let  me  have  a  good  look  at  you." 

Kate  smilingly  obeyed,  and  after  undergoing  silent  inspection  for 
a  few  moments,  asked  merrily : 

"Am  I  quite  right,  Miss  Overton  ?" 

"Yes,  quite  the  same  girl  who  sat  there  often  and  watched  me 
work,  only  now  she  is  a  housekeeper  and  I  expect  to  see  grave  airs 
and  solemn  looks  sometimes,  now." 

Kate  then  entered  upon  the  beauties  of  the  new  home,  and  did 
ample  justice  to  the  subject  you  may  be  sure,  and  when  she  had 
finished  her  description  she  said : 

"And  now  I've  told  you  all  about  it,  but  it  is  prettier  to  see  than 
I  can  tell  you ;  so  I  want  to  know  when  you  are  coming." 

Alice  Overton  smiled  sadly,  and  did  not  answer  at  once,  seeming 
to  consider  what  she  could  say.     At  last  she  replied : 

"I  am  a  nun.     After  business  hours,  you  know,  I  never  visit." 

"Why,  that  is  not  right,"  answered  Kate ;  "at  any  rate  you  will" 
make  exception  in  my  case,  won't  you  ?" 

"Perhaps  some  day  I'll  come  to  visit  you;  I  never  promise;  but 
it  may  be  I  shall  come  upon  you  when  you  least  expect  me.  Come 
here  to  see  me  often,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  you,  and  never  fail  to  tell 
me  what  pleasant  things  pass  in  your  happy  life;  for  I  am  interested,. 
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Do  not  wonder  why  I  seem  Cold  and  unresponsive,  for  you  may  not 
know ;  this  only  will  I  say,  I  love  to  know  that  you  are  happy,  and  I 
wish  to  feel  that  you  will  count  me  one  amongst  your  many  friends." 

Kate  was  looking  earnestly  into  her  face,  and  when  the  last  words 
were  spoken  she  saw  that  same  indescribable  smile  that  had  so  im- 
pressed her  brother,  and  then,  as  if  it  were  too  far  removed  from 
earth  and  earthly  things  to  linger  longer,  it  vanished,  and  a  look  of 
yearning  anguish  settled  on  her  face  that  made  Kate  Markland  start. 

"You  are  unhappy,"  said  the  impulsive  girl,  rising  and  going 
over  to  the  stenographer.  "Why  are  you  thus  cut  off  from  joy  and 
Irappy  intercourse  with  others?  Have  you  not  kind  friends  as  I 
3iave,  and  do  you  not  love  them  as  I  do  mine?" 

"My  friends,  Kate  Markland,  are  my  friends  no  more,"  she  ans- 
wered solemnly.  "I  have  a  sorrow  deep  and  lasting  as  life  itself,  a 
sorrow  I  must  bear  alone,  and  from  which  may  God  keep  you.  I 
tell  you  this  because  I  love  you,  and  if  I  can  have  no  more  I  want 
your  pity." 

"I  am  your  friend,"  said  Kate,  taking  her  hand  gently,  "and  why 
fiot  let  me  know  and  share  your  sorrow  ?" 

"If  I  am  ever  forced  to  tell  it,  you  shall  know  it  first,  and  if  I 
never  am,  will  you  come  here  to  me  now  and  then,  that  I  may 
know  you  think  kindly  of  me;  and  will  you  keep  my  seceret  from 
others,  telling  no  one  what  I  have  told  to  you  ?" 

"Is  that  all  you  will  let  me  do?  Alice,  is  there  no  way  in  which 
I  can  help  you?  Let  me!  I  want  to,  and  I  cannot  think  of  any 
sorrow  that  would  not  be  the  lighter  if  another  helped  you  bear  it? 
Can  you  not  trust  me  if  you  have  no  wiser,  better  friend?  Confide 
the  sorrow,  Alice  dear,  to  me,  and  I  will  help  you  bear  it,  and  keep 
sacredly  the  trust  you  give  me." 

"Will  you  wait,  then,  until  the  time  comes,  if  indeed  it  ever  does, 
and  never  ask  me  more  until  I  come  to  you  and  say  I'm  ready  to 
unburden  my  poor  heart?"  she  asked. 

"I  will,  and  when  you  come,  dear,  be  sure  my  heart  is  open  to 
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you;  and  though  I  am  not  wise,  and  cannot  give  advice  as  well  as 
others  can,  I  am  ready  to  help  you  if  sympathy  and  love  are  what 
you  ask." 

"I  shall  remember,  dear  Kate,  what  you  have  said.  We  will 
let  it  pass  now,"  and  she  tried  to  drive  away  the  shadow  from  her 
face. 

"I  must  go  now,"  said  Kate.  "I  will  speak  of  this  to  no  one." 
She  put  her  arms  about  her  and  kissed  her  tenderly,  while  the  stenog- 
rapher whispered  softly : 

"If  I  ought  not  to  let  you  touch  me,  God  forgive  me  that  I  do  it, 
but  oh!  I  need  these  loving  arms  so  much-!  This  once  let  me  feel 
the  loving  touch  of  a  loving  woman  ;  it  can  do  this  child  no  harm,  and 
it  is  very  good  to  me." 

Kate  held  her  in  a  lingering  embrace,  then,  gently  releasing  her, 
she  hurried  out,  not  trusting  herself  to  speak  again. 

Kate  Markland  and  her  brother  being  now  fully  established  in 
their  new  quarters,  tilings  settled  down  as  things  are  apt  to  do,  into 
regular  grooves,  so  that  each  day  was  very  like  the  day  that  had 
preceded  it.  There  were  visitings  and  gatherings,  sometimes  at  Mrs. 
Middleton's,  sometimes  at  the  home  of  Carlyle  and  his  happy  wife 
Rose,  and  sometimes  at  Kate's  and  Harry's  apartments;  and  these 
meetings  were  the  same  happy,  friendly  meetings  we  have  often  de- 
scribed before  in  these  pages.  Gorham  became  one  of  them,  and 
was  cordially  welcomed  at  all  of  the  meeting  places.  Sam  Shipley 
could  not  conquer  entirely  his  strong  dislike  of  the  man ;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  he  was  civil  to  him,  and  this  seemed  to  give  general  sat- 
isfaction. 

By  the  time  March  had  set  in,  one  thing  had  become  pretty  clear 
to  Harry  Markland ;  Gorham's  constant  attentions  to  his  sister  were 
received  with  favor  by  her.  Twice  at  least  now  in  each  week  Gor- 
ham was  at  their  home ;  and  as  soon  as  Shipley  noted  the  particular 
evenings  on  which  Gorham  was  to  be  found  there,  he  took  care  not 
to  make  his  visits  at  those  times,  but  selected  other  evenings.  Ship- 
ley was  not  really  sure  how  matters  stood  between  Kate  Markland 
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and  this  man ;  and,  loving  her  devotedly  as  he  did,  he  hoped,  still 
hoped  to  win  her.  True,  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  of  his  love,  but 
she  was  kind  to  him,  ever  greeting  him  warmly  when  he  came,  and 
iipbraiding  him  if  by  any  chance  he  failed  to  come  as  frequently  as 
usual. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  March  that  Gorham  finally  obtained 
Kate's  promise  to  become  his  wife.  He  had  wooed  her  faithfully, 
and  she  yielded  heart  and  hand  to  him.  What  really  passed  between 
them  on  that  evening  none  ever  knew.  Perhaps  he  held  her  long 
that  night  close  against  his  heartless  breast ;  perhaps  his  polluted 
lips  touched  her  and  his  hot  breath  fell  on  her  angel  face  as  she 
yielded  her  loving  heart  to  his  keeping.  I  f  we  could  tell  what  passed 
that  night  when  he  felt  that  the  prize  was  his,  we  would  not,  for 
love  of  the  girl  with  whose  heart  he  was  dealing  so  falsely,  and 
in  consideration  for  all  her  friends  and  her  brother,  set  it  down  in 
these  pages.  Let  it  suffice  that  she  became  his  promised  wife.  She 
would  not  yet  consent  to  have  the  day  set ;  this  she  would  not  do  until 
after  she  had  talked  the  matter  over,  both  with  Harry  and  with  the 
Bonds ;  and  she  urged  that  he  wait  at  least  a  year ;  and  he,  finding 
her  firm,  agreed  to  this. 

When  Harry  was  quietly  told  by  his  sister  of  what  she  had  prom- 
ised, he  was  very  gentle  and  tender  with  her,  bidding  her  follow  the 
promptings  of  her  own  heart,  and  he  would  be  contented  and  happy 
in  knowing  she  was  happy. 

"I  didn't  hope  to  keep  you  always,  little  sister ;  it  is  right  that 
you  should  marry,  and  I  hope  and  believe  the  husband  of  your 
choice  sincerely  loves  you.  No  man  can  say  a  word  against  Ned 
Gorham  now,  and  he  has  acted  like  the  man  I  thought  him  in  this 
matter." 

"You  know,  Harry,  how  I  love  you,  and  how,  if  need  he,  I  would 
even  give  up  this  great  happiness  to  stay  with  you  if  you  need  me, 
dear.  I  think  you  will  come  and  live  with  us,  though ;  Edward 
said  he  would  wish  it.  And  then,  perhaps — perhaps  some  day  my 
brother  will  bring  to  his  home — who  can  tell?"     And  she  put  her 
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soft  cheek  against  his,  while  she  gently  stroked  his  thin  hair. 

"Never  mind  me,  little  woman;  we  will  manage  all  these  things 
when  the  time  comes.  And  as  to  my  bringing  a  wife  to  a  home 
some  day,  I  think  not.  sister.  There  is  but  one  woman  on  earth 
that  I  could  love,  and  to  love  her  would  be  hopeless  madness,  for 
she  holds  herself  aloof  from  all  men  with  a  persistence  that  no  love 
of  mine  can  ever  hope  to  overpower."  A  grave  smile  that  had  much 
of  sadness  in  it  rested  on  his  face,  and  he  tenderly  caressed  the 

sister  by  his  side. 

"What  is  this,  my  brother?  Tell  me;  I  never  even  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.     You  will  tell  me  who  this  woman  is,  dear,  will  you 

°  '"'I  should  not  have  spoken  of  this  at  all,  sister ;  it  is  but  another 
fiaht  I  have  to  make,  and  this  time,  little  woman,  you  can't  help  me, 
as  you  do  in  other  trials.  I  will  not  deny  to  you  the  confidence  you 
seek  I  will  tell  you  now,  and  then  we  will  never  speak  of  it  again, 
for  I  must  strive  to  live  it  down.  I  love  (that  is,  I'm  trying  not  to 
love)  Alice  Overton ;  she  never  has,  and  never  will,  give  me  one 
single  word  of  hope ;  I  never  dared  even  to  ask  it,  and  I  never  shall, 
for  there  is  something  in  her  life  that  makes  her  cold ;  or,  rather, 
there  is  some  strong  reason  why  she  will  not  even  touch  the  hand  of 
others;  and  vet  in  that  face  I've  seen  a  look  that  is  not  cold— a  look 
that  tells  me  she  could  love  and  has  a  heart  that  bids  her  love ;  but 
there  is  a  reason  that  no  man  may  fathom.  When  I  returned  to 
RadclifTe's  after  that  dreadful  time,  dear,  of  all  the  hearty  words 
and  warm  congratulations  I  received,  I  remember  hers  the  best; 
she  gave  her  hand  to  me  that  day  freely,  Kate,  and  such  a  look  came 
into  her  eyes— a  look  that  I  shall  never  forget,  and  one  so  rare,  so 
beautiful  and  touching,  that  I  shall  never  see  its  like  again.  You  will 
think  me  foolish,  little  sister,  but  I  think  of  her  and  wonder  what  it 
is  that  must  hold  her  heart  against  all  natural  impulse  and  makes 
her  act  at  variance  with  each  emotion  that  must  dwell  within  her." 

"Harry,  my  poor  boy,  I  wish  that  I  could  give  one  word  of  hope ; 
but,  brother,  let  not  these  thoughts  destroy  your  happiness;  fight 
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hard,  as  I  know  you  can  fight,  dear  boy,  against  this  thing;  believe 
me,  there  is  no  hope." 

"I  know  it  well,  my  sister,  and  you  shall  never  hear  a  word  of 
this  again,  and  I  will  put  it  from  me,  sister,  I  promise  you.  It  is  a 
thing  I  wish  for  that  I  may  not  have,  and  I  will  teach  myself  to 
know  this ;  I  am  doing  it  now.  You  must  not  let  this  trouble  you ; 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  I  find  that  you  are  made  unhappy 
by  what  I  have  told  you." 

They  sat  long  together  that  evening  talking  of  all  the  things  that 
had  happened  since  Harry  first  came  to  the  great  city  to  work,  and 
they  agreed  that  old  Tom  Bond  had  done  wisely  after  all  to  send 
him,  and  that  all  their  little  trials  had  only  served  to  make  the  hap- 
piness that  followed  all  the  sweeter. 

On  the  following  evening  Gorham  brought  with  him  the  ring 
that  marked  their  troth.  He  put  it  on  her  finger,  and  told  her  it 
should  tell  her  friends  without  the  need  of  words.  She  doubtless 
praised  its  beauty ;  and  we  know  she  showed  it  joyously  to  Harry, 
who,  of  course,  admired  it  too. 

Kate  was  very  happy  now,  and  Harry  willingly  welcomed  Gorham 
to  his  heart,  and  Gorham  now  felt  secure.  He  would  marry  Kate,  and 
then,  if  he  should  fail  to  break  her  will,  or  when  he  tired  of  her, 
he  would  cast  her  off ;  this  was  all  his  thought. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  Kate's  betrothal  that  Sam  Shipley, 
still  unconscious  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  determined  that  he 
would  learn  definitely  whether  he  might  hope  to  win  the  little 
housekeeper,  whose  happy  disposition  and  kindly,  gentle  way  had 
completely  captivated  him.  He  decided  to  give  Harry  notice  of  his 
purpose,  considering  him  Kate's  rightful  protector ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  came  to  the  Markland  home  one  evening,  and  found  Kate  and 
Gorham  seated  together  in  the  little  sitting-room,  while  Harry  sat 
reading  in  the  dining-room  adjoining.  Shipley  was  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  after  some  general  talk,  the  book-keeper  asked  Harry  if 
they  couldn't  have  a  pipe  in  the  den  upstairs:  and  Harry,  nothing 
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loath,  assented.     They  asked  Gorham,  too  (that  is,  Harry  did),  and 
smiled  knowingly  when  that  gentleman  excused  himself. 

"Very  well,  sir ;  you  will  come  and  talk  to  me,  I  suppose,  when 
you  can't  smoke  any  more  tobacco,''  said  Kate,  looking  wickedly 
mischievous  as  she  said  it. 

"Figures  I  want  to  ask  Markland  about,  you  know,  that's  all," 
answered  the  book-keeper  as  he  followed  Harry  up  the  stairs. 

The  pipes  were  lighted  at  once,  and  Shipley  closed  the  door,  then 
said : 

"Harry,  old  fellow,  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer ;  I've  something  to 
say  to  you,  and  I  must  say  it  to-night." 

"Well,  the  night  is  young,  the  chairs  are  comfortable,  especially 
my  arm-chair,  if  you'll  take  it;  there's  plenty  of  tobacco  in  the  box, 
and  I'm  all  attention;  so  sit  clown  and  fire  away!" 

Shipley  declined  the  big  chair,  but  seated  himself  after  his  fashion 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  table  (if  we  may  call  that  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, when  the  middle  of  the  back  seems  to  touch  just  the  merest 
edge  of  a  seat  and  the  legs  of  the  individual  are  planted  hard  against 
the  floor,  stiffened  as  though  they  had  much  to  do  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  body  from  sliding  down  in  a  heap).  He  pulled  at  his  pipe  in 
silence  a  moment,  and  then  said,  jerking  it  from  his  mouth  as 
though  it  were  conspiring  to  keep  back  the  words  he  wished  to  say : 

"I  am  about  to  tell  you  something  I  have  known  for  a  long  time, 
Harry,  and  to  ask  for  something  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  it  hard  to 
give.  I'm  not  the  man,  Harry,  I  suppose  you  would  choose  for  her, 
but  I  love  your  sister,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  her.  I  don't  know  that 
I  have  any  hope,  but " 

Markland  stopped  him  with  a  movement  of  his  hand,  and,  rising, 
came  and  took  the  honest  fellow  by  the  hand. 

"Sam,  I'm  sorry  for  this.  I  thought  you  suspected  the  truth; 
others  have  done  so  long  ago.  I  almost  wish,  yet  cannot  tell  you 
why,  that  you  had  spoken  to  her  long  ago ;  perhaps  you  might  have 
won  her  then,  but  she  is  Gorham's  promised  bride.  God  knows, 
Sam  Shipley,  I  did  not  dream  of  this,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.    Kate 
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has  never  intentionally  led  you  to  think  only  that  she  honored  and 
esteemed  you,  Sam,  as  do  all  who  know  you ;  and  if  she  thought  that 
any  word  cr  act  of  hers  had  led  you  on  to  this,  it  would  break  her 
gentle  heart.  You  don't  think  she  would  deal  cruelly  with  you,  do 
you,  Sam?" 

"No,  Markland,"  he  answered  slowly.  "It  is  my  fault  that  I 
have  not  guesed  the  truth ;  I  would  not  see  what  others  saw,  and 
went  on  blindly,  fool  that  I  am,  hoping  that  her  kindness  might  some 
day  be  changed  to  something  more.  I  swear  to  you,  I  know  she 
never  led  me  on ;  no  Harry,  I  know  her  pure  heart  too  well,  and  I 
am  thankful  that  I  came  first  to  you,  for,  knowing  her  as  I  do,  the 
thought  of  paining  her  as  it  would  surely  do  with  this  knowledge  of 
my  hopeless  love  of  her,  makes  me  shudder.  I  might  have  known 
from  the  first  that  such  a  woman  was  not  for  me;  I'm  not  the  man, 
God  help  me  though.  This  goes  hard,  old  fellow,  harder  than  you 
or  any  other  can  know.  I  won't  show  it  to  her,  Harry.  A  man,  I 
believe,  who  loves  a  woman  as  I  love  her,  will  go  on  loving  hope- 
lessly through  life,  but  he  need  not  wear  his  sorrow  outside,  you 
know.  She  shall  never  guess  the  truth ;  I'll  stay  away  from  her  a 
while,  Harry.  You'll  make  excuses  for  me,  and  when  I  am  quite 
sure  of  myself  I'll  come  just  as  I  have  been  doing.  I'll  hide  it  deep, 
so  deep  that  no  human  eye  shall  ever  find  it  out." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say,  Sam.  I  know  that  for  a  man  like 
you  to  have  hoped  as  you  have  done,  loved  as  such  men  as  you  could 
love,  this  is  a  trying,  torturing  blow.  Thank  Heaven  you  are  sure 
that  Kate  is  innocent  of  any  part  in  this  unhappy  business.  Your 
thought  for  her  in  this  hour  tells  better  than  any  words  can  tell  the 
kind  of  love  you  are  capable  of,  and  be  sure  of  this,  I  will  not  forget 
your  words ;  and  I  repeat  it,  Shipley,  I  wish  it  might  be  as  you 
would  have  it.  I  mean  no  intimation  against  Ned  Gorham.  He's 
honorable  and  all  that  I  could  wish,  but  I  wish  the  man  who  had  won 
my  little  sister  had  never,  even  for  a  little  time,  lived  as  Gorham 
and  as  I  did.  That  is  small  comfort,  Sam,  I  know ;  but  I  tell  you 
honestlv  this  is  true." 
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Shipley  had  risen,  and  now  moved  slowly  toward  the  door.  His 
face  was  drawn,  as  though  some  physical  agony  were  tearing  him  with 
pain,  and  his  lips  quivered.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  door  handle 
and  said  slowly: 

"I'll  not  say  good-night  to  her,  Harry ;  God  help  me,  this  is  a 
hard  blow.  Good-night,  and  thank  you.  I'll  keep  it  hid,  but  to- 
night I  can't  see  her;  no,  I'll  not  trust  myself  yet.     Good-night." 

Markland  went  quickly  to  him,  and  they  clasped  hands;  then 
Shipley  went  quietly  down  and  out  at  the  street  door,  and  hastened 
home  to  his  room  to  sit  alone  with  his  sorrow. 

When  Harry  came  down  Kate  asked  where  Shipley  was,  of 
course;  and  when  she  was  told  that  he  had  gone  she  expressed 
surprise,  declaring  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  left  without 
saying  good-night  to  her. 

"He  left  in  a  hurry,  Kate,  and  said  he  would  not  interrupt  you, 
telling  me  to  say  good-night  for  him,"  said  her  brother. 

"A  rough  diamond  is  Shipley ;  a  little  polishing  would  make 
quite  a  difference  in  him,"  observed  Gorham,  with  a  smile  that  might 
have  in  it  the  faintest  touch  of  irony. 

"We  like  him  better,  Edward,  as  he  is."  responded  Kate  quietly. 
"He  needs  no  polishing.  I  never  knew  him  do  a  thoughtless  or  un- 
kindly act.  He  is  one  of  the  people  you  naturally  look  upon  as  a 
safe,  strong  friend  in  time  of  need,  he  always  looks  so  good  and 
strong,  and  seems  so  ready  to  help  people  when  he  can  do  it  without 
being  found  out.  To  see  him  with  Flo  is  a  thing  that  makes  my 
heart  glad,  and  shows  him  for  what  he  really  is,  a  great,  strong, 
dependable,  big-hearted  man." 

"He  has  a  staunch  friend  in  you,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Gorham. 
"I  know  he's  a  loyal  friend,  but  I  know  too  he's  a  stubborn  enemy. 
I  believe  I've  made  more  advances  toward  Sam  Shipley  than  I  ever 
thought  I  could  bring  myself  to  make  toward  any  man,  and  yet 
received  in  return  mere  civility,  and  that  rather  I  suspect  through 
his  regard  for  the  rest  of  you  than  from  any  real  wish  to  meet  me  on 
friendly   terms." 
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"Shipley  is  a  man  in  every  high  sense  of  the  word,"  said  Mark- 
land  earnestly,  "I've  tried  him  and  found  him  that,  as  you  know 
well,  Ned.  1  don't  know  why  he  clung  to  me  as  he  did  when  I  did 
all  in  my  power  to  annoy  and  embarrass  him  in  the  old  days ;  but 
he  did,  and  I'll  never  forget  him  for  that  and  for  an  hundred  other 
good  thing's  I've  known  him  to  do." 

They  said  no  more  of  Shipley  that  night,  but  as  the  days  went 
by  and  he  did  not  make  his  usual  visits,  Kate  began  to  ply  poor 
Harry  with  questions,  which  he  found  great  difficulty  in  answering 
satisfactorily.  With  her  usual  persistent  way  of  getting  (as  Harry 
said)  to  the  bottom  of  things,  she  was  not  at  all  appeased  with  the 
usual  excuses;  if  Sam  was  unusually  busy,  as  Harry  averred,  that 
wouldn't  be  a  reason  why  he  could  not  come  to  dinner  when  she  bade 
Harry  ask  him ;  and  beside  this,  she  declared  he  could  at  least  come 
on  Sunday  to  spend  an  hour  with  them.  When  more  than  a  week 
had  passed  and  still  he  did  not  come,  Kate  decided  cither  to  have 
Harry  ascertain  the  real  cause,  or  if  he  could  not  do  it,  to  ascertain 
it  for  herself.  So,  having  made  up  her  mind,  she  asked  her  brother 
to  tell  Shipley  she  knew  there  must  be  some  reason  for  his  conduct, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  come  and  give  her  a  satisfactory  account  of 
himself,  she  would  come  to  him.  This  message  Harry  delivered  one 
morning  as  he  walked  to  work  with  Shipley,  adding  with  a  smile : 

"And,  Sam,  you  know  she'll  do  it;  1  can't  tell  her  not  to,  for  that 
would  only  make  matters  worse  :  so  if  you  can  do  it,  old  fellow,  come 
home  to  dinner  with  me  this  evening,  will  you?  I'll  send  word  home 
to  her,  and'  we'll  have  Flo  and  her  mother  come  too ;  you  can  bring 
the  fairy,  and  that  will  make  matters  easier." 

"I'll  do  it,"  answered  Shipley.  "I  want  to  see  her,  Harry,  and 
I  don't  believe  she  will  question  me  very  closely." 

"I'm  not  sure  of  that,  but  we  will  manage,"  he  replied,  "I'll  send 
up  word  this  morning." 

Gorham  had  of  late  made  his  visits  less  frequent  at  the  Mark- 
land  home,  coming  now,  sometimes  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times 
a  week ;  he  told  his  fiance  and  her  brother  that  he  was  doing  a  little 
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extra  work  on  his  own  account,  declaring  with  a  laugh  that  he  must 
swell  his  bank  account  a  little,  and  this  work  had  come  quite  oppor- 
tunely. Thus  it  happened  that  Gorham  was  not  present  on  this  even- 
ing, when  Flo  made  her  first  visit  to  Kate,  and  Shipley  returned 
after  having,  as  we  have  related,  absented  himself  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  thereby  much  disturbed  the  little  hostess,  who  much  re- 
spected and  admired  him. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Middleton  would  go,  and  Flo  was  in  a  fever  of 
excitement  all  that  day ;  while  Kate  compounded  dainties  in  her  little 
kitchen,  making  Shipley's  favorite  pudding,  and  at  the  same  time 
vowing  to  herself  that  she  would  be  severe  with  the  big  fellow 
for  his  neglect  of  her  hospitable  home  of  late.  Harry  hurried  home 
from  work,  and  put  himself  through  sundry  brushings  and  polish- 
ings,  and  lost  things  that  Kate  had  to  find  for  him ;  and  finally  came 
down  without  his  cravat,  which  Kate  ran  up  and  brought  to  him. 
Then  the  guests  arrived.  Harry  helped  Sam  in  with  the  precious 
little  fairy,  and  there  was  great  shaking  of  hands ;  and  Flo  was 
taken  all  about  the  rooms  to  admire  everything,  which  she  did  with 
all  her  little  heart,  exclaiming  and  clapping  her  hands  in  ecstacies  of 
delight.  Kate  greeted  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Flo  in  her  usual  affec- 
tionate way,  and  then  coming  over  to  the  book-keeper,  and  looking 
as  severe  as  she  could  manage  to  look,  she  said,  without  even  ex- 
tending her  hand: 

"And  now,  sir,  what  have  we  done  that  you  have  so  neglected  us, 
will  you  tell  me?" 

"Nothing,  upon  my  word.  I've  had  the  vapors  and  been  busy, 
and  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me,"  he  answered,  extending  his  hand. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  replied  Kate,  taking  the  hand  he  held  out  to 
her,  and  smiling  in  spite  of  herself,  "that  is  the  way  you  men  always 
do :  You  say  women  are  whimsical  and  I  don't  know  what  else,  but 
you  are  worse  than  we  are.  If  I  forgive  you  this  time  don't  sup- 
pose I  will  do  so  again  so  readily  if  you  repeat  this  sort  of  thing. 
There  now,  it's  all  right  this  time,  but  you  deserve  more  severe  treat- 
ment." 
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He  had  retained  her  hand  during  the  time  she  said  this,  and  she 
never  gave  a  thought  to  this  fact,  for  to  her  he  was  almost  like  a 
brother.  He  looked  at  the  ring,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  maintained  his  outward  composure. 

"Then  it's  all  right  this  time  is  it,"  he  asked,  releasing  her  hand, 
"if  I  don't  transgress  again?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  You  do  look  a  little  pale,  but  I  won't  say 
I'm  sorry  for  you.  Flo  spoils  you  sufficiently,  and  Mrs.  Middleton, 
too.  I  have  your  pudding  for  supper,  but  not  on  your  account,  mind 
that;  Flo  likes  it  too." 

"He  has  been  busy,  though,"  interposed  Flo,  "and  he  has  sat  in 
his  room  every  night,  not  even  coming  to  say  good-night  to  Mamma 
and  me;  but  he  says  it's  all  over  now,  so  we  won't  scold  him." 

"Well,"  said  Kate,  looking  kindly  at  Shipley,  "I  am  sorry  if  any- 
thing has  troubled  you,  so  there ;  and  I  am  glad  you're  better.  The 
next  time  this  happens,  let  your  friends  share  the  trouble  with  you, 
that's  a  good  plan ;  and  now  dinner  is  waiting." 

Everybody  declared  that  dinner  was  the  best  dinner  they  had 
ever  eaten,  and  very  pardonable  pride  swelled  in  the  breast  of  the 
brisk  little  woman  who  had  prepared  it.  As  for  Sam  Shipley,  he 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  her,  declaring  long  afterwards  that  to  see 
her  there  behind  the  big  bright  teapot,  smiling  and  beaming  upon  all 
around  the  table,  was  a  sight  far  prettier  than  any  he  had  ever  seen 
or  read  about. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  Flo  expressed  some  curiosity 
about  Harry's  "den,"  saying  she  supposed  he  kept  it  all  topsiturby 
in  spite  of  anything  Kate  could  do. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  it,  Flo?"  asked  Harry. 

Flo  smiled,  and  shaking  her  head,  replied :  "Never  mind,  you 
can  tell  me  about  it."  ,i 

"Mother  Middleton,"  said  Harry,  "shall  we  let  her  see  it?" 

"You  will  do  as  you  like  no  matter  what  I  say;  every  one  knows 
that,"  answered  she,  looking  quite  contented  as  she  sat  by  Kate. 

"Sam,  you  take  ber  up,  and  I'll  bring  her  down;  she  wants  to  go, 
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and  go  she  shall,"  said  Harry,  going  to  her  side. 

So  Shipley  lifted  her  carefully  in  his  arms,  and  she  laughingly 
called  to  the  others  to  come  too.  Sam  took  her  up  to  the  den,  and 
sat  her  in  the  big  arm  chair,  and  she  saw  everything  there,  and  told 
Harry  he  kept  things  pretty  straight  for  a  man.  Then  when  she  had 
inspected  to  her  entire  satisfaction,  she  said : 

"I'm  ready  to  go,  and  I  thank  you  for  bringing  me  up,  Sam,  and 
you  are  going  to  take  me  down,  Harry.  I  believe  either  of  you 
would  take  me  to  any  place  I  might  want  to  go  if  you  could." 

"Of  course  we  would,"  said  Harry,  lifting  her  from  the  chair, 
"but  I  declare,  she's  getting  heavy,  isn't  she,  Sam?     She's  getting 

stout." 

"Now,  then,  here  she  is,  safe  and  sound,  and  quite  satisfied,  she 
says,"  said  Harry,  placing  her  in  her  chair  again,  "and  she  says  the 
den  is  not  such  a  bad  place  after  all."  . 

Thus  happily  passed  the  evening  in  the  Marklands'  home,  Kate 
happy  and  loving  as  usual.  Perhaps  she  thought  of  her  troth,  and 
of  the  day  when  she  should  be  a  bride  and  bound  so  tenderly  forever 
to  the  man  she  loved ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  thought  made  her  more 
gentle  and  more  beautiful  than  ever  to  all  who  saw  her  this  night. 

And  where  was  he,  the  keeper  of  her  heart?  What  was  it  that 
was  keeping  him  away?  Not  work,  oh  no,  nothing  of  that  sort.  It 
was  his  passions  and  indulgences  that  called  upon  him  for  their  hour, 
and  called  not  in  vain. 

Where  men  and  women  wallowed  day  and  night  in  beastly  license 
and  debauchery,  here  was  he  found  this  and  other  nights,  a  filthy, 
demonic,  perjured  villain  without  the  mask  he  wore  so  successfully 
among  his  fellow  creatures. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  DREAM 


I  had  a  dream,  and  in  it  saw, 

The  source  of  pain  and  woe. 
T'was  not  the  dreaded  messenger 

Mistaken  for  a  foe. 

I  saw  His  face  and  it  was  kind; 

His  voice  was  sweet  and  low; 
His  hands,  they  were  soft  and  gentle, 

I  was  not  loathe  to  know. 

His  arms  were  like  a  mother's  arms, 

Extended  to  a  child 
His  smile  filled  you  with  confidence 

He  whispered  "come",  I  smiled. 

I  would  have  closed  my  eyes  to  rest, 

There  came  a  trumpet  sound  of  Love. 

T'was  Christ  armed  with  a  sword 
He  pointed  to  His  wound. 

I  sprang  from  my  couch,  grasped  my  sword- 

"Behold",  was  all  He  said, 
There,  was  a  selfish  human  heart, 

While  others  only  bled. 

I  saw  and  from  it  understood, 

And  once  more  entered  the  strife. 

Death  was  our  friend,  our  only  foe, 
Was  an  ignoble  life. 


F.    E.    C. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


The  scientist  tells  us  that  the  common  house-fly  is  a  carrier  of 
disease  and  must  go,  and  when  we  remember  that  science  has  ban- 
ished the  pestilential  mosquito  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  such 
an  extent  that  men  no  longer  dread  to  take  up  their  residence  there, 
we  may  yet  be  able  to  bid  the  fly  adieu  forever. 


New  York  has  a  sky-scraper  six  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  higher 
than  the  Pyramids  and  the  Washington  Monument,  and  is  only  ex- 
ceeded in  height  by  the  Eiffel  Tower.  This  monster  building  has 
forty-one  stories. 


The  death  of  Edward  Grieg  following  so  closely  that  of  his 
great  countryman,  Ibsen,  and  by  a  few  days  that  of  our  own  Richard 
Mansfield,  comes  home  to  the  American  public  with  a  vividness  it 
would  have  lacked  had  it  not  been  for  the  union  of  the  work  of  these 
three  men  of  genius  so  recently  witnessed  in  the  production  of 
"Peer  Gynt."  Unlike  the  actor,  however,  the  composer  had  finished 
his  life's  work.  He  lived  to  see  himself  accepted  not  only  as  one 
of  the  most  gifted  composers  of  his  time,  but  in  a  very  special 
sense  one  of  his  country's  great  men.  He  was  the  friend  of  Ibsen 
and  of  Bjornson  and,  because  of  the  peculiarly  Norwegian  inspira- 
tion of  his  work  and  his  high  achievement,  a  national  figure  such  as 
the  mere  artist  is  seldom  able  to  be.    When  musicians  speak  of  music 
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as  characteristically  Scandinavian,  they  often  mean,  without  know- 
ing it,  characteristically  Grieg.  He  did  much  more  than  merely 
transplant  the  native  rhythms.  He  was  the  first  to  break  away 
from  the  formalism  of  his  day,  "the  effeminate  Mendelssohn-Gade 
Scandinavianism,"  as  he  once  phrased  it,  and  to  create  a  music  truly 
national.  With  him  passes  out  the  last  of  the  great  composers  who 
illuminated  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


The  Ohio  secretary  of  state  has 
Been  asked  whether  a  blind  man 
can  hold  office.  We  presume  he 
can,  but  as  a  rule  there  are  always 
plenty  of  Ohio  people  with  two 
good  eyes  who  will  beat  him  to  it. 

Ed.  Note: — This  may  be  so  in  Ohio, 
but  this  is  otherwise  in  the  new  State 
of  Oklahoma  where  a  blind  man  beat 
a  wealthy  man,  in  full  possession  of  all 
his  senses,  in  a  race  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


'President  Roosevelt  assured  us  yes- 
terday that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  provisional  govern- 
memt  in  Cuba  should  abandon  its  control 
and  the  army  be  withdrawn  from  the 
island  at  the  earliest  possible  moment," 
said  Gen.  Carlos  Garcia  Velez,  inspector 
of  prisons  of  Cuba,  at  the  Raleigh  last 
night. 

"We  have  all  along  felt  that  the  United 
States  had  no  ulterior  motive  in  its  occu- 
pation of  Cuba,  but  it  is  pleasant  and 
reassuring  to  have  the  word  directly  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
1  shall  take  the  news  back  to  the  people 
of  Cuba  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion." 

Gen.  Velez  is  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
Gen.  Garcia,  who  was  killed  in  the  revo- 
lution. Gen.  Velez,  with  Felipe  Diaz 
Alum,  judge  of  the  First  District  Court 
of  Havana,  has  been  attending  the  na- 
tional congress  of  prison  officials  at  Chi- 
cago. They  were  delegated  by  Gov. 
Msgoon,  and  accompanying  them  was 
Dr.  Arturo  Fonts,  a  wealthy  planter  of 
Cuba. 

"The  people  of  Cuba  are  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  debt  they  owe  the  United 
States,"  continued  Gen.  Velez,  "and  we 
believe  that  your  country  will  never  re- 
gret the  stand  it  took  to  insure  our  in- 
dependence. Our  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  yesterday  was  highly 
gratifying.  He  told  us  that  no  man  was 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Cuba  than  he,  and  that  he  was  confident 


conditions  would   soon  warrant  the   with- 
drawal   of   the   army   from   the   island. 

"The  recent  trouble  there  has  abso- 
lutely no  .significance.  We  are  yet  a. 
young  country,  and  we  are  bound  tc 
stumble.  The  history  of  every  nation  j£- 
like  unto  a  human  being.  We  must  first. 
learn  to  crawl,  and  then  to  walk,  and1.. 
ii  is  natuial  for  us  to  stub  our  toes  and 
fall    occasionally. 

"But  we  are  progressing  finely.  Wo 
want  absolute  independence,  and  we  know- 
that  the  United  States  wants  us  to  have 
it.  but  it  will  take  time  for  us  to  estab- 
lish ourselves.  There  are  people  in  Cuba 
who  will  continue  to  make  trouble,  but. 
that  is  the  history  of  every  young  na- 
tion. The  future  of  Cuba  is  bright.  The 
island  is  growing  wonderfully,  and  the  in- 
flux of  Americans  is  great.  In  one  prov- 
ince there  are  fully  14,000  Americans.  We 
hope  there  will  be  more,  for  we  want- 
them. 

"Our  industries  are  growing  steadily. 
This  year  we  have  exported  $22,000,000 
worth  of  tobacco,  of  which  $17,000,000  was 
in  the  leaf.  Most  of  this  went  to  Eng- 
land and  the  larger  part  of  the  remainder 
to  the  United  States. 

"Gov.  Magoon's  administration  in  Cuba 
has  been  exceedingly  popular,  and  he  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  people." 

Gen.  Valez  and  Judge  Alum,  after  at- 
tending the  conference  in  Chicago,  visited 
the  penitentiaries  at  Joliet  and  Leaven- 
worth.    They   will   go    from   here  to  Sing; 
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Sing  and  other  prisons  before  returning-  to 
Cuba. 


they  are  the  persons  who  take  care  of  the 
chickens." 


"The  country  storekeeper  has  fewer 
foad  accounts  on  his  books  than  he  car- 
ried some  years  ago,"  said  James  A. 
Chambers,  of  Coffey,  Mo.,  at  the  Riggs 
House.  "This  is  because  he  sells  at  a 
smaller  profit  and  on  a  cash  basis.  It 
was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  we  had 
to  carry  accounts  for  some  pretty  well- 
to-do  farmers  for  six  months  at  a  time. 

"The  reason  for  this  changed  condition 
is  largely  due  to  the  high  prices  and 
large  demand  for  poultry  and  eggs.  I 
pay  out  to  one  farmer  for  poultry  and 
eggs  enough  money  every  month  to  pay 
all  his  grocery  bills  and  many  other  cur- 
rent expenses.  Another  farmer  receives 
as  much  as  $50  a  month  from  me  for 
chickens  and  eggs.  The  farmers  are  rais- 
ing more  chickens  now  than  ever  before. 
and  they  are  getting  the  highest  prices 
for  them.  The  poultry  products  of  the 
ordinary  farm  now  amount  to  about  as 
much  in  value  as  the  live  stock  or  any 
other  kind  of  farm   product. 

"The  farmers  are  handling  poultry 
much  more  intelligently  than  they  did 
formerly.  A  few  years  ago  any  old  breed 
of  chickens  or  no  breed  at  all  would  dc. 
They  raised  them  simply  for  home  use 
and  little  care  was  given  them.  Now  the 
farmers  are  studying  the  different  breeds 
and  their  good  qualities  and  breeding  up. 
Some  prefer  the  kind  that  lay  best,  while 
others  handle  the  breeds  that  lay  fairly 
well,  and  at  the  same  time  are  good 
sellers  and  weigh  well.  At  present  farm- 
ers are  getting  40  to  50  cents  a  head  for 
old  hens  that  have  laid  dozens  of  eggs 
and  raised  many  flocks  of  chickens.  The 
farmers  use  the  poultry  on  the  farm  to 
defray  their  running  expenses,  and  are 
indebted   largely    to   the    housewives,    for 


Col.  Al.  Marshall,  formerly  active  in 
Democratic  politics  in  New  York  State, 
but  who  has  settled  down  to  the  quiet 
life  of  a  country  gentleman  in  Virginia, 
was  greeting  old  friends  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Raleigh   last  night. 

"Do  not  ask  me  anything  about  poli- 
tics," said  Col.  Marshall.  "I  am  out  of 
politics,  but  I  can  tell  you  all  about 
chickens,  and  geese,  and  milk,  and 
things  of  that  sort.  I  have  a  model 
farm  down  in  Virginia  (we  always  say 
'down  in  Virginia'),  and  the  best  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  thing  is  that  I  have 
the  best  and  most  honest  lot  of  darkies 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  State. 

"They  were  not  naturally  the  best 
darkies,  but  I  made  'em  so,  and  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  did  it.  One  day  while  I  was 
whittling  in  the  stable  I  carelessly  laid 
my  knife,  which  I  valued  highly  on 
account  of  associations,  on  a  box,  and  a 
few  moments  later  when  I  went  to  look 
for  it,  the  knife  was  gone.  I  was  posi- 
tive that  the  only  other  person  in  the 
stable  was  a  darky  named  Alfred,  but 
when  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  knife 
he  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it. 
Later  in  the  day  I  had  Alfred  hitch  up 
my  horses  and  told  him  I  wanted  to 
drive  to  the  station.  After  we  had  gone 
some  distance,  I  carelessly  remarked  to 
Alfred  that  I  was  going  to  town  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  And  my  knife.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  I  thought  the  knife 
was  in  town.  I  told  him  I  did  not,  but 
that  I  knew  a  woman  there,  a  clair- 
voyant, who  could  tell  me  just  where 
my  knife  was  and  how  to  recover  it.  I 
glanced  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  at 
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Alfred,  and  I  declare  I  thought  I  could 
see  him  begin  to  bleach.  I  went  on  to 
the  station  and  took  the  train,  and  Al- 
fred drove  back  home.  When  I  return- 
ed that  night  I  vras  informed  that  Al- 
fred had  found  the  knife,  and  upon  in- 
vestigation I  learned  that  Alfred  had 
circulated  the  information  among  all 
mv  darkies  that  it  wouldn't  be  safe  to 
do  anything  wiong  with  the  boss' 
things.  There  hasn't  been  a  thing 
missing  since  th  en,  not  even  a  chicken 
or  a   watermelon." 

Reed  Smoot,  United  States  Senator 
from  Utah,  is  at  the  Raleigh.  The  Sen- 
ator is  on  his  way  to  New  York,  and 
stopped  in  Washington  for  a  day  to 
attend  to  some  private  business. 

"We  have  been  entirely  too  busy  in 
Utah  to  talk  politics."  said  Senator 
Smoot;  "too  busy,  even,  to  think  of 
politics.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
State  have  we  felt  such  prosperity. 
Everybody  has  money,  and  instead  of 
borrowing  from  the  East,  as  we  used 
to,  we  are  now  buying  Eastern  mer- 
cantile paper.  Our  crops  are  the  best 
,  in  years.  The  production  of  sugar  beet 
this  year  is  the  largest  we  ever  had. 
Our  mines  are  yielding  large  profits, 
and  the  people  generally  are  as  happy 
as    any    in    the    world. 

"Yes,  Roosevelt  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  Utah,"  said  the  Senator,  "if  he 
consented  to  run  again;  but,  as  I  have 
said,  we  haven't  discussed  politics.  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  Bryan  would  be 
nominated  again  by  the  Democrats,  and 
he  will  again  be  beaten  by  a  larger 
majority  than  he  was  on  the  two  pre- 
vious occasions  that  he  was  a  candi- 
date. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it  in  my  mind.  Utah  will  give  as 
large    a    plurality    against    him,    rela- 


tively,   as    any    of    the    big    Republican 
States." 

•The  Wadsworth  strength  in  the  Thir- 
ty-fourth district  of  New  York  is  by- 
no  moans  gone,  or  even  seriously  weak- 
en, id,"  said  M.  J.  Murphy,  of  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  New  Willard.  "It  will  be 
recalled  that  a  few  months  ago  the  Pres- 
ident called  for  the  resignation  of  Col. 
Archie  Sanders,  the  internal  revenue  col- 
lector for  the  Western  New  York' district. 
Mr.  Sanders  is  a  resident  of  Geneseo 
County,  and  two  weeks  ago  in  the  pri- 
maries held  in  that  county  there  was  a 
vigorous  contest  between  Mr.  Sanders 
and  Dr.  Burkhart,  of  Batavia,  who,  it 
is  generally  understood,  is  to  he  the  suc- 
cessor  of  Mr.  Sanders  as  internal  revenue 
collector  at  Rochester.  Mr.  Sanders 
cleaned  up  the  entire  county,  and  has 
shown  that  so  far  as  that  section  of  the 
Congressional  district  is  concerned,  the 
Wadsworth  organization  is  still  intact 
and  active.  Perhaps  this  might  not  be 
considered  significant  in  itself,  but  the 
organization  is  still  in  good  working  or- 
der in  Livingston  County  and  in  Niagara.. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
Wadsworth  people  are  by  no  means 
knocked  out  in  the  politics  of  New  York. 
State.  This,  taken  in  connection  with. 
the  unanimous  nomination  of  'Young  Jim'" 
for  the  assembly,  indicates  that  the 
paranoia  which  struck  the  district  in  the: 
last  election  has  subsided,  and  that  the 
Republicans  have  returned  to  their  nor- 
mal   condition." 

"Denver  can  teach  Washington  and 
some  other  cities  a  few  things  about 
keeping  their  markets  clean,"  said  Ferdi- 
nand H.  Jerd,  of  that  city,  at  the  Riggs 
House.      "The    city    has    taken    steps    to 
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supplement  the  Federal  inspection  law 
by  instituting  a  municipal  inspection, 
based  on  Federal  lir.es.  The  city  has  a 
force  of  inspectors  who  see  that  the  new 
system  is  observed.  It  is  now  illegal  to 
offer  for  sale  any  piece  of  meat  which 
does  not  bear  a  stamp.  If  it  is  not  the 
government  stamp,  it  must  be  the  stamp 
of  the  city.  Plants  that  are  government 
Inspected  are  not  covered  by  the  city  in- 
spectors, but  all  others  are,  and  all  meat 
brought  into  the  city  not  bearing  a  gov- 
ernment  stamp  must  be  inspected  and 
passed    on    bj'    the    city    inspectors    before 

'it  can  be  sold.  The  plan  makes  it  easy 
to  keep  out  all  diseased  and  unwholesome 
stuff.  The  butchers  are  not  opposing  the 
ordinance,  as  it  is  as  much  a  protection 
to  them  as  to  the  customer.  They  can 
refuse  to  buy  any  carcass  or  part  of 
carcass  which  dees  not  bear  either  Fed- 
eral or  city  stamp.  The  city  has  made 
examples  of  some  meat  men  who  were 
found    with    uninspected    meat    carcasses 

•on  their  butchers*  blocks,  and  now  the 
new  system  is  running  smoothly." 


"Roosevelt  and  La  Follette  are  the 
only  men  who  could  cany  Oklahoma 
against  Bryan,"  said  Henry  M.  Fielding. 
of  Guthrie,  at  the  Riggs  House.  "There 
is  little  doubt  that  Oklahoma  will  send 
a  Roosevelt  delegation  to  the  convention 
vif  it  seems  at  all  possible  to  induce  the 
"President  to  accept  the  nomination  and 
In   the  event  the  delegates  are  convinced 


that  Roosevelt  will  not  run,  the  new 
State  will  present  a  solid  front  for  La 
Follette,  in  my  opinion.  The  Wisconsin 
Senator  is  gaining  strength  steadily  all 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  his 
popularity  is  extending  westward.  The 
people  look  upon  him  much  as  they  do 
on  Roosevelt— as  a  man  who  has  vigor- 
ous opinions  for  the  :;ood  of  the  country 
and  the  masses  and  who  has  the  courage 
to  carry  out  his  convictions,  no  matter 
whom   he  hits. 

"La  Follette  may  not  be  no  popular 
among  some  of  the  people  of  his  own 
State,  because  he  made  a  bitter  fight 
there  and  many  politicians  of  influence 
are  arrayed  against  him,  but  the  plain 
people  are  for  him.  and  I  do  not  doubt, 
if  the  Senator  says  the  word,  that  he 
will  get  the  support  of  his  own  State  in 
the  convention.  The  best  part  about  La 
Follette's  boom  for  the  Presidency  is 
its  apparently  slow  growth.  It  is  n^t  a 
bubble  that  will  burst.  Soy  have  seen 
how  the  booms  of  tome  other  men  have 
risen  to  the  top  wave  only  to  sink  back 
again  out  of  sight.  This  will  net  be  the 
case  with  La  Follette.  I  am  not  alone 
in  thinking  that  he  will  be  nominated. 

"Bryan  is  the  only  man  talked  of 
among  the  Democrats,  and  so  far  as  the 
Presidential  nomination  is  concerned,  the 
convention  is  nil  over  njow.  bar  the 
shouting.  It's  my  belief  that  the  Ne- 
braskan  will  be-  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion." 
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The  Boston  Convention  To  Aid  The  Movement 


Of  The  Adult  Blind. 


A  convention  of  workers  for  the  blind  was  held  in  Boston 
from  the  twenty-seventh  to  the  thirtieth  of  last  August  at 
which  about  seventy-five  delegates  and  nearly  as  many  more 
visitors  were  present.  We  understand  that  the  stenographic 
report  of  the  convention  has  not  yet  been  issued  but  that  later 
it  may  be  secured  by  sending-  twenty-five  cents  and  your  name 
and  address  to  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  but 
Professor  H.  R.  W.  Miles,  who  was  a  delegate  of  the  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C,  gives  below  a  very 
brief  summary  of  the  procedings. 

There  was  an  interesting  report  from  those  engaged  in  the 
nursery  and  kindergarten  work  for  the  blind  children,  show- 
ing how  they  were  being  rescued  from  lives  of  neglect,  and 
being  improved  in  health,  by  scientific  medical  treatment,  their 
lives  brightened  by  amusement  and  kind  usage  and  a  found- 
ation being  layed  for  their  education.  An  earnest  plea  was 
made  by  nurses  and  physicians  for  the  prompt  attention  to 
affections  of  the  eyes  of  infants,  it  being  stated  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  cases  of  blindness  might  have  been  prevented  if 
taken  in  time. 

The  education  of  blind  children  was  represented  by  several 
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superintendents  of  institutions  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  dis- 
position to  direct  the  education  of  their  pupils, more  than  hither- 
to, towards  the  particular  vocation  for  which  the  individual 
pupil  seemed  best  adapted.  Business  courses  and  special 
training-  were  suggested  instead  of  so  much  attention  to  music 
and  a  general  education.  In  other  words,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  individual  pupil  should  be  specially  fitted  for  what  seemed 
to  be  his  forte  with  a  view  to  making-  him  a  bread  winner  after 
graduation.  Many  g-ood  thing-s  were  heard  about  the  assistance 
rendered  graduates  by  the  institutions  in  starting  into  busines, 
getting  situations  ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  most  of  the 
institutions  have  been  lax  in  this  particular,  but  were  ready  to 
reform. 

Interesting  reports  were  heard  from  home  teachers,  those 
who  go  about  teaching  persons  to  read  and  write  who  have  lost 
their  sight  after  having  obtained  an  education,  and  often  teaching 
such  persons  trades.  Many  despondent  persons  have  thus  been 
cheered  and  improved  both  mentally  and  physically;  while 
disheartened  graduates  of  institutions  for  the  blind  have  been 
encouraged  and  stimulated  to  work  and  study. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  interest  was  shown  in  the  work  of 
bettering  the  industrial  condition  of  the  adult  blind.  Many 
states  have  taken  up  this  work  so  that  many  adult  blind  per- 
sons who  have  been  leading  lives  of  idleness  and  dependence 
have  been  taught  useful  trades,  working  in  shops  or  engaging 
is  business  for  themselves  or  have  been  found  employment  in 
various  occupations  that  never  would  have  been  thought  of  or 
could  have  been  obtained  for  blind  persons  without  the  assist- 
ance and  influence  of  State  Commissions  and  prominent,  inter- 
ested individuals.  In  connection  with  this  work,  Dr.  Phraser, 
the  founder  and  successful  superintendent  of  the  Halifax 
Institution  for  the  Blind  expressed  to  the  convention  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleaveland,  founder  of  the 
Connecticut  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  also  The  Columbia 
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Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Washing-ton,  D.  C,  who 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  great  work  for  the  adult  blind  and  who 
started  and  prosecuted  it  under  difficulties  until  now  some 
similar  work  is  being  carried  on  in   nearly   every   state  of  the 

union. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  convention  was  optimism,  and 
the  reports  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  both  in 
the  meetings  and  in  informal  conversation,  were  most  encoura- 
ging- and  inspiring.  The  Boston  news  papers  reported  the 
proceedings  quite  extensively,  but  lack  of  space  has  obliged  us 
to  only  touch  on  the  questions  discussed  and  omit  some  en- 
tirely. Suffice  it  to  say, that  it  was  pronounced  the  largest  and 
most  successful  convention  ever  held  in  this  country  to  con- 
sider the  general  welfare  of  the  blind. 

II.  R.  W.  Miles 


Ed.  Note: Mr.  Miles  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins 

Institute  for  the  Blind  is  professor  of  music  in  the  Col.  Poly. 
Inst,  for  the  blind  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  represented  this 
Institute  at  the  convention. 
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AMUSING  PARAGRAPHS 


NO  SHADE. 

"My  gracious !"  exclaimed  the 
first  flea,  "what  makes  you  so  red  ?" 

"Sunburned,''  replied  the  second 
flea,  disgustedly.  "Some  idiot 
clipped  the  dog  I  was  summering 
on." — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


THE  UP-TO-DATE. 

"J  suppose  you  go  to  the  city  at 
least  once  a  year,"  said  the  sum- 
mer boarder. 

"I  used  tew,"  replied  the  old 
farmer,  "but  I  ain't  been  thar  fer 
nigh  onto  three  years  neow.  Sense 
we  got  rural  free  delivery  I  kin  git 
bunkoed  jist  as  well  by  mail, 
b'gosh  !" — Chicago  News. 


RATHER  BROAD. 

"You  are  lucky,  Kid,"  said  the 
big  boy,  enviously ;  "I  wish  I  had 
a  dad  who  was  a  baseball  catcher." 

"Do  you?"  replied  the  little  boy 
with  a  lugubrious  sigh.  "Well,  you 
wouldn't  do  it  long  after  he  had 
spanked  you  with  his  catcher's 
mitt." — Chicago  News. 


NOT  SAYING  MUCH  FOR  MA. 

"Pa,  is  ma  your  better  half?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Still,  that  ain't  say  in'  much  for 
ma,  is  it?" — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


"Mamma,  why  is  the  ocean  so  an- 
gry-looking?" "Because  it  has  been 
crossed  so  often,  Willie." 


M  a m ma  —  "  Remember,  Ivor, 
you'll  have  to  be  a  soldier  one  day." 
Ivor — "I  know,  mamma.  Nurse 
takes  me  to  the  barracks  every  day." 


He — "That  handsome  young  girl 
over  there  made  a  fool  of  me  two 
years  ago."  She — "I  felt  sure  that 
something  happened  in  your  past 
life  that  you  never  got  over." 


Auntie — "Ye  munna  tell  lees, 
Johnnie.  Did  ye  ever  hear  yer 
faither  tellin'  lees?"  Johnnie — "Ay, 
I  heard  'urn  tellin'  ma  mother  that 
she  had  ave  a  nice  saft  haun." 


NON-MEDICAL    HEALING 

THE  JUNO  METHOD  of  restoring  the  circulation  is  the  most  effective 
3ret  harmless  remedial  agent  known,  and  while  it  possesses  all  the  merits 
of  massage,  osteopathy,  chiropractice,  Sweedish  movements,  electricity, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  enforcing-  the  circulation,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has 
the  enhanced  value  of  determining  the  quantity  of  Mood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body  to  or  from  any  part  (of  the  body)  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  to  the  invalid  seeking  health  are 
inestimable. 
ENDORSED  THE   JUNOD   TREATMENT. 

In  the  recent  medical  congress,  DR.  SCHMIEDEN,  OF  THE 
CHIRURGICKE  KLINIK,  BONN,  GERMANY,  read  an  able  paper, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations,  on  the  use  of  cupping  glasses  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  bones,  tissues,  etc.  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  of  Tuesday,  May  7,  column  4,  page  3,  quotes  him  as  having 
said  that  "in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  this  treatment  had  completely 
cured  tuberculosis  of  the  tissues,  the  bones  and  joints,  where  previously 
it  would  have  been  thought  necessary  to  operate  with  a  knife,  and 
perhaps  to  amputate,  with  less  beneficial  results."  The  treatment  is 
identical  with  the  Vacuum,  or  dry  cupping  method,  as  used  with  such 
wonderful  success  by  Dr.  V.  T.  Junod,  of  Paris  (and  Prof.  H.  N.  D. 
Parker,  of  Washington),  and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  charge  for  consultation  at  the  office.  Consultation  and  treat- 
ment at  your  home  if  desired  ;  charges  reasonable.  Lady  assistant. 
Prof.  H.  N.  D.  PARKER,  1424  New  York  Ave.  N.  W. 
Hours,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  10  to  1. 
Something  good  under  this  heading  Every  Day  in  The  Washington  Times 

Ladies'  Garments  Repaired  Good  Work  Guaranteed 

H.     GRADES 

(Formerly  with  J.  M.  Stein  &  Co.) 

Mtntymt  Sailor 
1784    FLORIDA    AVENUE,    N.   W. 

SUITS    TO    ORDER 
Pressing,  Cleaning  and  All  Kinds  of  Repairing- 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THOMAS  E.  LANDON, 

Plain  mib  (@rmmt?nfal  ipiastniurj, 
Office:  617  14th  Street  N.  W. 


TELEPHONE   CONNECTIONS 


\  (§L  F.  B.  Weaver 

Ha.rdwa.re  a^nd  Harness 

A. 


les 


1208  and    1212  32d  Street 
Telephone    West   1010 


ECLIPSE  RUG  WEAVING  CO.  RELIABLE  WORK  DONE 

LAUREL,  MD.  SANITARY  PROCESS. 

S.   GOBBETT.   MGlt. 

Handsome  Reversible  Rugs  Made  from  your 
Old  Worn   Carpets 

Also  Silk  Portiers  from  Old  Silk  Rags. 

Eclipse  Rjug  Weaving    Co* 

LAUKEL,     MD. 
Work  Called  For.    Hugs   Delivered   and   Laid  Free  of  Charge. 

DROP  POSTAL 

ESTABLISHED    1865 


Table    Luxuries,  Fancy    Groceries* 
1412-1414-1416  &  \<m  Petina.  Ave.  Washington,  9.  C. 


INBECTS  EXTERMINATED 

MOTHS,  ROACHES,  ANTS,  BEDBUGS  AND 
OTHER  INSECTS  EXTERMINATED  under 
contract.  CHARGES  MODERATE.  Estimates 
and  advice  gratis;  20  years  practical  experience; 
no  charge  made  until  insects  are  full}'  exterminated 

Address   WENDAL  E.  CLUTE 

INSECT  SPECIAL rST, 

517  H  ST.  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CHURCHES,  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS   AND    FRATERNAL    ORDERS 

Washington   Fine   Confectionery 

Perfectly  Pure  Chocolates  (Si  Bon-Bons 

JAMES  POULOS  (&  BKO. 

908  7th  ST.  N.  W. 

ICE  CREAM  SODA Washington.  D,  C. 

SAMUEL  S.  WATERS 

(Khwcth  ©njan  Utfilrter 

Care  of   Organs   by  Yearly   Contract  A  Specialty  Water  and  Electric  Motors 
Electric  and  Pneumatic  Actions.    Tuning,  Repairing,  and  Rebuilding. 

Office:    1322   $26.    Street,  Northwest 
Factory:     3132   K  Street,  Northwest 

Phone,  West  379  Washing-ton,   D.   C. 

High-Grade   Bicycles  Sold  Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

on  Easy  Payments  Free  of  Charge 


R  G  LINN 


3034    Fourteenth  Street  Northwest 

PHONE  NORTH  7  8  7-M 

BICYCLES    -    ATHLETIC  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

Tires  Pat  on  Baby  Carriages  Repair  Work  a  Specialty 


Mile  R.  Taulelle  &  Co. 

jfrencb  Ehjcma  &  cicanlno  Bstablisbment 

Ostrich  Feathers  Dyed,  Curled  and  Renovated 

Curtains,  Laces  and  Gloves  Done  up  Equal  to  New 

Flowers  and  Lacks  Dyed  to  Match  any  Shade 

FEATHERS  MADE  FROM  BOAS  A  SPECIALTY 

709  12th  Street   N.  W.  Washington.  D.  C. 

PHONE  MAIN  1362 

Packing-  Shipping 


9 

CABINET  MAKER  AND  UPHOLSTERER 

HIGH  GRADE  WORK  ONLY 

Antique  Mahogany  Furniture  Refinished  Like  New 

1344  U  Street,  Northwest. 

TELEPHONE  NORTH  3723-M 
Enameling-  WASHINGTON,  D.  C  Gilding 

Mrs.  E.   McCafferty, 

Siat  anli   Hmtnri  Jfram?   Ulanufarfurfr, 

AND    BLEACHER, 

J2JJ  G  Street,  Northwest, 

WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 

tlbe  Go5£  2>air£  ILuncb  Ikoom 

AND 

NEWS  STAND, 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES,  and  TOBACCO. 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  STATIONERY. 

3414  11th  STREET,  N.  W. 

S-  E.  SEBASTIAN,  Mas. 
Phone,  North  2598.  F.  A.  WRIGHT.  Props 


TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 


OHAS.  RACOOSIN 
Tailor 

1704    a   Street      N.  W. 

Ladies*   and   Gentlemen's   Clothes   Altered, 
Cleaned,  Dyed  and  Repaired 

GOODS  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 


CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS 
Floral    T)ecorationf 

GEO.  C.  SHAFFER 

Florist 

J  4th  and   Eye    Streets,  Northwest 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Phone  2416  Main 


SAKS   FUR   COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  Fine   F»r» 

13th  and  G  Streets  Northwest 

Washington,  D.  G 


Furniture,   Carpets, 

.  .  Upholsteries  & 

Wall  Papers  .  . 
Cor.  nth  and  F  Sts.  N.  W. 


GEO.  H.  COOKE 

.     .Florist    .    . 

Connecticut  Avenue  and  L  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 


H.  R.  W.  MILES 

TEACHER    OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Pupil  New  England  Conservatory  and  Karl  Baermann. 
Studio  1808  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  G 


The  paper  T5aV{Jt,  Gale*  and  'Public  Opinion  is  printed  on  is  furnishd  by 
R.  P.  Andrews  &  Co.  (Inc.)  627  and  629  La.  Ave.  N.  W.  The  only  strictly  WhoU 
sale  Paper  House  in  the  city.  Sole  Agents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  The  Wert 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Book  Paper  in  the  World., 
ii  you  need  paper,  better  try  them.     'Phone  East  5' 5 

33*  Indian  Ave.  N,  W>  705  Ninth  St.  M.  W, 


CoKef 


CoKeff 


CoKe!!! 


ACT  QUICKLY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

WHY  WORRY  WITH  THE  OLD  COAL  STOVE 


RELIABLE  \  £^,  } 


SAFETY 


Equally  effective  in 
Winter  and  Summer. 
Gas  X  CLEAN  and  SWIFT 
Heaters,  J    in  Results. 


A  Qufck  Hot  Fire  makes  a  Breakiast  cm    Time. 
WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY. 


John  C.  Walker  John  A.  Hughes 


WALKER-HUGHES  MARKET  CO. 


1128-1130  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W. 


Telephone  N.  3800 


1734  Ttnn  frmnnt 

Parlor  for  Funeral  Services 

Phone  Main  13] 


Safcsanb  Company 

LEADERS  SINCE  J867 

EVERYTHING   MEN  AND  BOYS  WEAR. 

and  Ladies'  Shoesi 
Peon.  Are  and  Seventh  St 


+SA  WDEHS  SSL  »SOJV, 

JEWELERS 

629  KING    ST.,  ALEXANDRIA,   VA. 

BELL   PHONE   242 

Practical  Watchmakers  and  Opticians 

REPAIRING  ASPECIALTY. 
ALL  WORK  PROMPTLY  DONE. 

Established   Since  1855.  Phone  Main  4971 

Mme-  VIBOUD, 
^aces  and  l^ntt  (Emlatns* 

727  11th  Strket,  N.  W.,  Between  G  and  H  Streets, 

Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

FURS     REMODELED 
PHONE   CONNECTION 


AND      RELINED 


A.J.POZEN, 

TAILOR 

1410    I  STREET  N,  W, 

^Z\T»^LTAlLO™G      WASH.NGTON,  D.  c 

WHILE  SHOPPNG  VISIT  THE 

FAMOUS  DOLLY  MADISON 
Dome  Made  Candy  Shop 

WHERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRESH  HOME  MADE 
CHOCOLATES,  BON-BONS  AND  CARAMELS,  CREAMED  GRAPES 

715  11th  Street  Northwest. 

Wear  Calais  (Royal  Masbington.  35).  <L 


Phone  North  4393-M  First  Class  Work 

B.    F.    SCHWIERING,    Proprietor 

Greater  Washington  Tailoring  Co. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  &  Repaired 

1413  L  Street,  N.  W. 

Agent  for  CONGER'S   LAUNDRY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BUTTER   and   EGGS  Permit  No.  1 1  24 

WOODLEY     DAIRY 

LOUIS   ALTEMUS,  Proprietor 

MILK    AND    CREAM 

2912    14th   Street  N.  W. 
Phone  North  4141  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE   RECOMMEND 

CHAS.  H.  REISINGER 
ant)  Ice  Cream  {manufacturer 

235  G   Street  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C. 

Phone  Main  2767 


M.  BLUMENFELD,  Jeweler 

2914  14th  St.  N.  W. 

Fine  Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing  A  Specialty 

CLOCKS   CALLED   FOR  AND    DELIVERED 
PRICES  MODERATE  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


Suits  Made  To  Order  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

H.    JACOBSON 


Ladies'  and    Gents'    Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  <©.  Repaired 

1315  E  St.  N  W- 

Phone  Main  1073  First  Class  Work 


ORIENTAL  RUG   IMPORTING   CO. 

15  10    H    Street,  Northwest  Telephone,  Main  12  2  3 

Largest  Assortment  and    Lowest  Prices 

Exchanges  made  at  any  time 

CLEANING    &    REPAIRING    BY  ORIENTAL    PROCESS 

A.  H.  BAKSIIIAN,  Manager 


WHAT    PATRONS    SAY! 


FRIENDSHIP  Ice  Cream,  in  it  we  find  fine  flavor  and  purity  combineD 
R_ich  and  delicious,  all  confess,  it  merits  and  commands  SuccesS 
In  the  DAIRY  LUNCH  there's  a  Menu  unsurpassed  the  City  througH 
Exquisite  COFFEE  and  Pastry,  they  supply,  at  1931  Fourteenth,  say  I 
Now  at  FRIENDSHIP  patrons  reap  the  choicest  viands  at  prices  cheap* 


HENR.Y   F.   K: 

ERN, 

W  h  O  1  ©  33  I  & 

PIE 

BAK 

ERY 

1125  D  Street  P\Tortheas 
TELEPHONE 
EAST  922, 

St. 

COMPLETE  HOME  FURNISHERS 


X&hen  in  doubt  buy  of 


HOUSE  &  HERRMANN 

Seventh  and  I  (eye)  Streets,  N.  W. 
Furniture,  Carpetst  Crockery  Draperies,  Etc* 


J.  WILLIAM  LEE, 
UNDERTAKER  &  LIVERY, 

332   PENN.  AVE..  N.  W. 


Frankftn  &  dr., 
©pticians. 

1203  F  Sirwi,  N.  TO. 
fjofcaks,   Developing  anD  Supplies. 


Woodward  &  Lothrop 


WASHINGTON 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


GALT  &  BRO. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

JEWELLERS 

SILVERSMITHS 

STATIONERS 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


S.   KANN  SONS   CO. 

Market    Space. 

The  Busy  Corner, 


tftRST  CLASS 
Piano  Tuning 

Work   Guaranteed 

JOSEPH  STANISLAUS  TIPPETT 
1808  H  Street  N.  W. 


Special  Prices  to  Institutions 

JNO.  S.  DENNIE   &  BRO 

(Successors  to  A.  OEHMANN) 
WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL   ICE     CREAM     MANUFACTURERS 

CANDIES 
PHONE   MAIN  1670  523     4^     STREET     S.    W. 


Office  Telephone,  Main  7133  Residence  Telephone,  North  S1S9 

HUGO  L  WALTER 

Furniture  and  Upholstering 

5  2  0      10  th     Street,    N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Repairing  and    Refinishing,  Packing  and    Shipping 


H.     KROEIDEIL 
OPTICIAN 

Correct  Eye  Examination 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Fitted  Accuratly  for 

DEFECTIVE    VISION 

Open  Evenings  18  4  5      1  4th     St.    N.    W. 


A  Genuine  Old  Fashioned  Home-Made  Bread  just  like  Mother  used  to  make 
Clifford  D.  Mills,  Copyright  1900  Established  1888 

Mills  Genuine  Home-Made  Bread 

We   deliver  Bread   to   all   parts    of  Boston,    Brooklyn,    New    York    City, 
Jersey     City,    Newark,     N.    J.,     Baltimore,     Md.     and     Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Washington  office  :  800  20th  St.,  Northwest  Cor.  H 

Main  Office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  BRANCHES  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 

*ST  NOTICE.— This  Bread  is  not  sold    from  Grocery  Stores   or    Push 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  Bm  and  their  Equally. 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

In  our  Sunday  school  days  we  were  puzzled  by  that  part  of 
the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  which  tells  of  his  feeding-  upon 
*'the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat."  Children  and  people 
generally  fancy  that  the  husks  of  corn  are  meant,  when  such 
things  are  not  found  in  Palestine,  and  we  all  know  that  man  nor 
beast  could  not  eat,  or  at  least  digest,  the  tough  fibers  that 
protect  the  ears  of  corn.  It  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  relief 
and  personal  gratification  that  we  discovered  that  the  few 
swine  in  Palestine  (for  they  are  very  scarce)  are  fed  upon  the 
husks  of  a  species  of  the  locust  tree,  known  to  botany  as  the 
Ceratonia  Siliqua,  commonly  called  St.  John's  bread.  The 
pods  or  husks,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  gelati.nous- 
Juicy  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  They  are  fed  to  sheep  and 
and  cattle  as  well  as  to  hogs  and  are  both  nourishing  and 
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rattening.  When  they  are  thoroughly  ripe  people  often  crush 
them  and  squeeze  out  the  juice,  which,  mixed  with  cool  w.  ter, 
makes  a  very  refreshing"  beverage.  Therefore,  the  prodigal 
son  was  not  so  badly  off  for  food  as  was  supposed,  for  there  is 
»o  doubt  that  the  luncheon  of  the  swine  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  share  was  the  husks  of  St.  John's  bread. 

The  three  Semitic  races  which  now  inhabit  the  Holy  Land, 
the  Jews,  Arabs,  and  Assyrians,  all  have  a  deep  intellectual 
character,  a  rich  poetic  sentiment  and  a  lively  imagination,  but 
no  capacity  for  reasoning.  They  have  not  produced  any  system 
of  philosophy  nor  developed  their  poetic  instincts  to  a  degree 
that  will  compare  with  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  Latins,  French, 
Germans  or  English,  and  have  shown  no  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
Their  minds  continually  dwell  upon  abstract  propositions,  and 
they  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  own  thoughts  without 
acquiring  those  of  others.  Their  libraries  and  ~chools  are  few. 
They  have  never  had  a  university.  The  Arabs  have  their  own 
literature,  rich  in  poetic  sentiment,  humor  and  fancy,  but  they 
know  nothing  of  the  literature  of  other  nations.  They  have  a 
high  regard  for  scholarship,  but  spend  no  money  for  schools; 
chey  appreciate  the  value  of  learning,  but  are  too  indolent  to 
study  anything  but  the  maxims  of  their  own  pundits;  ind  the 
[traditions  of  their  own  race  are  sufficient  for  their  satisfaction 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  other 
races. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  ignorant  people  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  the  Arabs  and  Syrians  are  unsurpassed.  They  bf  lie\e  that 
the  land  in  which  they  live  is  superior  to  any  other  upon  the 
footstool,  and  that  they  have  been  more  favored  than  other 
races  by  being  permitted  to  live  there.  They  cannot  conceive 
of  anything  more  beautiful  or  majectic  than  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  landscapes  that  are  spread  out  daily  before 
their  eyes;  they  actually  indulge  in  an  amiable  pity  for  those 
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who  are  not  allowed  to  live  in  Palestine,  and  often  wonder 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  other  nations  can  be  as  happy  and 
comfortable  and  contented  as  they  are  in  the  midst  of  their 
squalor  and  wretchedness.  Their  arrogance  is  not  often 
offensive,  however.  They  are  careful  not  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  strangers  by  exulting  in  their  own  superiority,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  it.  They  have  a 
theory  that  tourists  come  to  this  country  because  it  is  so  much 
more  attractive  than  their  own,  and  are  willing  to  allow  them 
to  enjoy  its  attractions  undisturbed. 

The  Bedouins  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  far 
more  conscious  of  their  own  superiority  over  the  rest  of  man- 
kind than  the  Greeks  and  other  Christians  who  live  in  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  know  something  of  foreign  coun+riesv 
either  by  having  visited  them,  or  by  contact  with  foreigners. 
or  from  the  reports  of  friends  who  pave  traveled  or  emigrated. 
The  Palestine  Jews  are  scornful  towards  Christians,  but  never 
boast  like  the  Arabs.  The  Greeks  who  have  lived  in  foreign 
countries  and  have  returned  to  reside  here  often  describe 
accurately  the  conditions  of  other  places,  but  their  statements 
are  considered  exaggerations,  for  it  is  impossible  that  any 
country  could  be  so  Jair  and  rich,  or  any  people  so  intelligent. 
accomplished  and  industrious  as  the  Arabs. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Jews.  The  Sephardim  are  the 
descendants  of  those  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  at  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  Many  of  them  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Palestine,  where  they  have  since  lived,  scrupulously  ob- 
serving the  habits  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  wearing  the 
costumes  so  far  as  they  are  suitable  for  the  present  day  and! 
speaking  the  common  Spainish  language.  The  Ashkenaztm 
Jews  are  from  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  Germany,  and  speak  with  a  peculiar  accent.  The  Perushim 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Pharisees;  the  Chasidimate 
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descendants  of  the  Sadducees;  the  Karaiters,  who  reject  the 
Talmnd  and  adhere  to  the  original  Mosaic  laws,  were  formerly 
?ery  strong",  but  have  been  growing"  gradually  weaker  and  are 
sow  almost  extinct.  These  several  classes  of  Jews  may  be 
disting-uished  b}'  their  physiogfnomy  and  by  their  dress.  The 
men  are  generally  tall,  and  slender,  with  stooping"  shoulders 
and  full  beards.  They  wear  a  sort  of  tunic  of  cotton  print 
under  their  black  robes  and  their  turbans  are  made  from  gray- 
ish shawls  or  scarfs.  The  Sephardim  wear  black  turbans.. 
The  Polish  and  Bohemian  Jews  wear  in  front  of  the  ears  curls 
reaching- almost  to  the  chin  and  giving"  them  a  very  peculiar 
appearance. 

The  Arabs,  like  the  Spaniards,  have  a  proverb  to  illustrate 
«very  possible  situation  in  life  and  every  homely  little  incident. 
They  are  full  of  superstitions  and  have  interpretations  for  all 
signs  and  omens,  some  of  which  are  very  odd.  They  are  con- 
stantly consulting"  the  stars  and  other  natural  phenomena  and 
their  common  conversation  abounds  in  proverbs,  some  of  which 
are  inherited  from  Solomon.  We  are  told  that  Solomon  spoke 
5,000  proverbs  and  that  his  soag"s  numbered  1,005,  so  that 
comparatively  few  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Most  of  them 
have  perished.  Solomon  will  stand  to  the  world's  end  as  the 
wisest  and  mose  learned  of  men,  yet  we  do  not  know  where  he 
g"ot  his  education. 

Many  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  are  in  current  use  to-day 
among"  the  people  of  Palestine,  although  those  who  utter  them 
are  entirely  unconscious  of  their  origin.  Your  teamster  or  the 
Arab  porter  who  handles  your  trunks,  and  other  natives  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact,  often  quote  maxims  as  wise  and 
witty  as  any  Solomon  ever  invented.  For  example,  it  is  a 
common  saying-  in  Constantinople  that  people  who  visit  the 
sultan  should  enter  the  palace  blind  and  come  out  dumb,  which 
is  the  verv  best  of  advice. 
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"He  who  holds  a  secret  of  the  sultan's  should  immediately 
emigrate, "  is  another  politicial  proverb. 

"His  business  is  soon  dispatched  who  sends  a  present 
before  him,"  is  current  among-  the  people  who  visit  the  officials 
of  the  government. 

"In  the  time  of  trouble  you  will  discover  who  are  your 
friends,"  is  another  equally  applicable. 

"Three  thing's  give  one  a  fever — a  lazy  messenger,  a  lamp 
that  gives  a  poor  light  and  a  guest  that  is  late  for  dinner." 

"He  wanders  who  takes  a  blind  man  for  his  guide." 

"For  four  things  there  is  no  recall — the  spoken  word,  the 
sped  arrow,  the  act  of  a  fool  and  time  mispent." 

The  Arabs  have  gathered  the  material  for  their  proverbs 
from  a  close  observation  of  nature  and  the  dispositions  of  men. 
They  have  applied  them  to  every  conceivable  thing,  visible  and 
invisible,  above  and  below,  sickness  and  health,  life  and  death, 
joy  and  sorrow,  trees,  plants  and  flowers,  rain,  snow  and  wind* 
birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things,  and  every  attaibute, 
peculiarity,  habit  and  whim  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
world,  and  their  signs  and  omens  are  taken  from  the  same 
sources.  Some  of  the  superstitions  are  quite  odd.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  haunted  trees,  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of 
avil  spirits.  In  order  to  propitiate  them  people  hang  little  bits 
of  rags  upon  the  limbs  and  branches  just  as  the  Japanese  attach 
paper  prayers  to  trees  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  only  an  act 
of  courtesy  or  recognition,  however.  It  does  not  go  any  farther, 
but  it  pleases  the  evil  spirit  and  protects  the  wayfarer  from  his 
ill  will.  You  see  many  such  trees  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  decorated  with  hundreds  of  little  strips  of  cloth-  The 
children  avoid  them  and  a  superstitious  man  would  not  sit 
under  one  for  the  world. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
points  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,   has   been 
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established  a  colony  of  Germans  from  Wurtemberg  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  object  lesson  that  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
should  study  with  profit,  although  I  am  told  that  they  have  not 
done  so.  The  colonists  have  taken  up  about  1,800  acres  of 
land,  have  erected  comfortable  houses  of  modern  architecture 
and  conveniences,  built  schoolhouses,  cultivated  vegetable 
gardens,  planted  vineyards,  set  out  olive,  fig  and  other  fruit- 
bearing  irees,  and  have  tilled  the  fertile  plains  around  them  in 
an  intelligent  manner  with  labor-saving  machinery,  so  that  the 
earth  has  produced  abundantly,  and  the  advantage  of  using 
brains  and  modern  implements  in  farming  has  been  fully 
demonstrated.  I  am  sure  that  the  example  of  these  thrifty  and 
industrious  people  cannot  be  entirely  lost  upon  the  natives,  but 
it  is  not  apparent  to  the  ordinary  observer,  for  they  still  adhere 
to  their  ancient  slovenly  methods  and  filthy  habits  and  are 
satisfied  with  the  small  returns  they  receive  for  tbeir  labor 
because  their  fathers  received  no  more. 

The  Germans  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  sect  of  the 
"Temple,"  or  "Friends  of  Jerusalem,"  which  was  founded  in 
1857  by  Wilhelm  and  Christian  Hoffmann  on  the  principle  that 
the  duty  of  Christianity  is  to  found  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
The  Hoffmanns  were  members  of  the  Pietist  branch  of  the 
Lutheran  denomination  in  Wurtemberg,  and  attem  ted  to 
persuade  its  members  to  join  in  the  colonization  of  the  Holy 
Land,  but  as  they  did  not  adopt  the  plan,  a  separate  association, 
call  d  the  "Friend  of  Jerusalem"  was  organized  to  establish 
an  ideal  Christian  community  in  the  "Land  of  Promise"  and  to 
commence  the  regeneration  of  its  people  by  offering  an  example 
of  modern  civilization  and  honest  industry  to  the  Gentiles  and 
the  Jews.  Five  colonies  have  been  established  at  Jerusalem, 
Haifa,  Jaffa,  Sarona  and  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim. 

The  colony  at  Haifa  was  begun  in  1869  and  now  includes 
570  souls,  of  whom  seventy-three  are  Americans.      The  re- 
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mainder  are  from  Wurtemberj,  and  southern  Russia.  The 
interest  of  Americans  in  this  colonly  is  especially  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  leader  was  Jacob  Schumaker  of  Buffalo,  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  members  of  the  Temple  Society  in  the  United 
States  in  1869  to  select  the  location  and  secure  the  land. 
Christian  Orldoff  of  Schenectady  accompanied  him.  Having 
found  the  location  around  Mount  Carmel  to  their  taste,  they 
bought  a  tract  and  obtained  from  the  sultan  a  firman  authoriz- 
ing them  to  hold  the  titles  in  their  own  names.  This  was  the 
first  time  this  privilege  was  granted  to  foreigners.  Colonists 
came  from  the  German  Lutheran  communities  in  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Schenectady  and  New  York  City,  bringing  A- 
merican  ideas,  American  methods  and  American  tools  and 
machinery  with  them. 

The  land  was  allotted  to  individuals  and  sold  at  a  price 
proportionate  to  its  cost,  streets  were  laid  out,  reservations 
were  made  for  churches  and  schoolhouses,  hotels  and  other 
public  purposes.  Dr.  Schumaker  was  appointed  the  head  of 
the  colony  and  rt  mained  as  such  until  his  death  in  1890,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  also  the  American  con- 
sular agent.  In  addition  to  their  farming,  the  colonists  breed 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry;  they  have  a  large  soap  fac- 
tory, from  which  they  ship  the  finest  of  castile  soap  to  all  parts 
of  the  world;  they  export  olive  oil  and  other  local  products; 
they  contract  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  all  parts  of  Pales~ 
tine,  having  architects  and  engineers  among  their  number; 
they  furnish  horses,  wagons  and  camping  outfits  to  pilgrims 
and  tourists;  they  keep  tourists'  hotels  throughout  Palestine 
(which  are  a  comfort  and  a  blessing,  for  they  are  always  neat 
aad  comfortable)  and  do  a  great  variety  of  other  things. 

The  Haifa  colony  is  a  beautiful  oasis  in  that  great  moral 
desert,  and  it  is  refreshing  for  travelers  to  find  clean  hotels, 
honest  people  and  clean  streets.     But,  as  I  have  said,  their  ex 
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ample  has  made  very  little  impression  upon  the  natives,  who 
are  a  mongrel  race  of  Arabs,  Ishmaelites,  Assyrians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Egyptains,  Turks  and  Jews,  with  a  good  deal  of  Cru- 
sader blood  mixed  in  them.  They  will  not  work,  nor  will  they 
adapt  themselves  to  modern  conditions.  These  sons  of 
Ishmael  and  Esua  prefer  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  for  vai  ious 
reasons,  and  there  is  no  inducement  for  them  to  accumulate 
wealth,  because  if  they  did  they  would  be  robbed  of  it  by  the 
officials.  No  man  can  accumulate  capital  in  that  country,  no 
man  can  become  better  off  than  his  neighbor  without  exciting 
the  avarice  of  the  Turks  and  exposing-  himself  to  blackmail 
and  persecution.  Therefore  the  Germans  have  a  difficult  task 
before  them.  Among-  their  immediate  surroundings  much 
improvement  is  noticed.  The  City  of  Haifa  has  been  regener- 
ated by  their  influence,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive 
towns  in  Syria.  Its  streets  are  comparatively  clean,  its  shops 
are  well  kept,  its  schools  are  sufficient  for  the  education  of  the 
Moslem  as  well  as  the  Christian  population,  and  its  inhabitants 
have  a  reputation  among  their  neighbors  for  honest  dealing 
that  was  not  conceded  before  the  Germans  came. 

No  Biblical  interest  attaches  to  Haifa.  ]t  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  and  the  only  great  historical  events  associated 
with  the  place  occurred  in  the  year  1100,  when  it  was  besieged 
and  captured  by  Tancred,  the  Crusader,  and  in  1898,  when  it 
was  visited  by  the  German  kaiser.  The  Turkish  government 
took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
show  its  respect  for  Wilhelm  II.  and  to  make  his  journey  in 
the  Holy  Land  pleasant  and  profitable.  It  was  a  great  thing 
for  the  country,  too,  and  travelers  this  very  day  are  enjoying 
noticable  advantages  due  entirely  to  his  visit. 

Before  he  came  to  Haifa  Palestine  was  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  roads.  Since  the  days  of  the  Romans  road  building  has 
been  a  lost  art.     In  fact  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs  do  not  care 
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anything  about  roads,  any  more  than  about  boats,  because  they 
travel  on  the  backs  of  animals  and  never  use  wheeled  vehicles 
for  any  purpose.  Therefore  a  camel  track  is  good  enough  for 
them,  and  they  are  willing  that  foreigners  should  follow  their 
example  without  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  carriages  and 
wagons.  Hence  Palestine  had  probably  the  worst  roads  in 
the  world.  But  when  the  emperor  decided  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land  the  seltan  employed  a  number  of  German  engineers  and 
under  their  direction  set  his  army  at  work  to  build  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  of  macadamized  roads  to  the  points  his  fellow 
sovereign  desired  to  reach.  Most  of  them  are  in  good  con- 
ition  to-day,  although  they  have  not  been  repaired  since  1898, 
and  under  the  heavy  rains  that  occur  in  the  winter  are  gradu- 
ally washing  out. 

A  new  pier  at  Haifa  was  also  built  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, because  the  old  one  is  awkward  and  dangerous  for  land- 
mo-  Dr.  Schumaker,  the  American  Consular  agent,  was  the 
contractor,  and  made  a  good  job  of  it.  The  pier  is  a  solid  mass 
of  masonry  and  concrete  and  was  intended  to  be  immortal. 
It  was  never  used  but  once,  however,  and  that  was  when  the 
emperor  landed. 
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PAPA'S  LITTLE  GIRL 


I  am  only  a  little  blind  girl, 

But  I  know  a  heap  already; 

I  can  read  and  write,  figure  and  spell 
As  good  as  my  brother  Teddy. 

But  there's  one  thing  he  can  beat  me  in; 

He  can  run  faster  with  his  feet; 
I  can  remember  better  than  he, 

And  Papa  says  he  isn't  so  sweet. 

My  dear  Mamma  hugs  and  kisses  me, 
And  calls  me  her  brave  little  dear; 

But  I  felt  something  fall  on  my  cheek 
And  I  know  it  was  a  big  tear. 

I  wonder  what  made  dear  Mamma  cry, 

For  I  fee!  so  fine  and  jolly 
When  I  play  that  I  am  dear  Mamma, 

And  hug  and  kiss  my  dear  dolly. 

I  have  such  fun  with  my  dog  Rover, 
I  believe  he  knows  I  can't  see; 

He  plays  so  rough  with  my  brother, 
And  so  very  gentle  with  me. 

Dear  little  girl,  may  she  never  know 

Why  her  dear  Mamma  shed  that  tear; 

The  days  must  come  and  the  years  will  go, 
The  world  is  not  like  Rover  dear. 

The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 

Nor  success  with  fast  running  feet. 

The  world  may  yet  stop,  and  wonder  at 
The  girl  Papa  thought  was  so  sweet. 
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Hmueing  K>aragrapbe 


THE  FACE  LOOKS  FINE. 

Old  Farmer  Jones'  eight-day  clock 
went  out  of  order,  so  the  face  and 
works  were  taken  to  the  town,  the 
latter  to  be  put  in  working  order  and 
the  face  to  be  re-enameled,  as  the 
Roman  figures  were  beginning  to 
disappear.  On  the  watchmaker 
driving  out  to  the  farm  with  the 
re-done-up  clock  he  was  met  by  the 
farmer's  wife,  the  farmer  himself 
being  from  home.  "How  do  you 
like  the  clock  now,  Mrs.  Jones?" 
asked  the  watchmaker.  "Nae  sae 
bad,  Mr.  Smith,"  was  the  canny  re- 
ply. "Nae  sae  bad,  say  ye?"  re- 
plied the  watchmaker  thinking  his 
handiwork  was  not  being  rightly  ap- 
preciated. "Losh,  mistress,  the  face 
alone  without  the  works  looks  fine." 
"Ay,  the  face  looks  fine,"  said  the 
farmer's  wife;  "but  I'm  thinkin'  fit 
kin'  will  the  auld  man's  face  look 
when  he  sees  the  account." 


WIT  AND  WISDOM. 

Every  man  has  his  price,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  isn't  worth 
it. 

How  seldom  we  weigh  our  neigh- 
bour in  the  same  balance  with  our- 
selves. 

"I  suppose  that  when  you  married 
me,"  he  said,  "you  made  the  prom- 
ise to  obey  me  with  a  mental  reser- 
vation?" "Oh!  no,"  she  replied, 
sweetly ;  "when  I  married  you  I  was 
off  my  mental  reservation." 

Singleton — "What's  the  matter, 
old  man  ?  You  seem  to  have  trouble 
on  your  mind."  Wedderly — "My 
wife  told  me  to  order  something  in 
town,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  re- 
member whether  it  was  a  settee  or  a 
tea-set." 
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HIS  GREAT  LOSS. 

Some  worthy  people  by  the  Ale 
water  were  discussing  the  damage 
done  by  floods,  when  the  river 
washed  away  a  large  quantity  of 
hay,  and  there  was  loud  lament 
over  the  grievous  loss.  "Mind  me," 
said  one,  "o'  the  fairmer  wha  grow- 
ed  a  big  lot  o'  strawberries.  They 
were  gaun  on  fine,  an'  every  morn- 
ing his  first  look  was  to  the  straw- 
berry field,  and  he  was  gey  pleased 
hoo  things  were  looking.  But  yae 
nicht  there  was  a  hard  frost,  an' 
when  the  fairmer  lookit  in  the 
morning  a  haill  lot  o'  strawberries 
wis  quite  black.  'Aweel,  Lord,'  he 
said  at  last,  'I  wadna  dune  that  to 
my  warst  enemy.' " 


"When  she  gave  you  the  piece  of 
cake  did  you  say  'Thank  you?"1 
"Yes,  ma ;  but  it  didn't  do  no  good." 
"Didn't  do  any  good?"  "No;  she 
didn't  give  me  another  piece !" 


"Have  you  ever  read  an  article  on 
how  to  tell  a  bad  egg?"  "No,  I 
haven't,  but  my  advice  would  be,  if 
you  have  anything  important  to  tell 
a  bad  egg,  why,  break  it  gently." 


WHAT'S  MORE. 

The  late  James  M'Neil  Whistler 
was  standing  bareheaded  in  a  hat 
shop,  the  clerk  having  taken  his  hat 
to  another  part  of  the  shop  for  com- 
parison. A  man  rushed  in  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  and  supposing 
Whistler  to  be  a  clerk  angrily  con- 
fronted him.  "See  here,"  he  said, 
"this  hat  doesn't  fit."  Whistler  eyed 
the  stranger  critically  from  head  to 
foot,  and  then  drawled  out:  "Well, 
neither  does  your  coat.  What's 
more,  if  you'll  pardon  my  saying  so, 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  care  much  for  the 
colour  of  your  trousers." 


Jacobs — "Tuwed's  second  wife 
started  going  in  for  Spiritualism, 
but  he  soon  cured  her."  Jackson — 
"How?"  "He  went  with  her  and 
started  receiving  messages  from  his 
first  wife." 


A  Scottish  youngster,  whose  par- 
ents had  died,  was  being  reared  in 
hardship  by  a  miserly  uncle.  See- 
ing a  greyhound  one  day,  he  patted 
it  on  the  head,  saying — "Puir  beas- 
tie,  you  shairly  live  wi'yer  uncle, 
tae." 
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HUMAN    NATURE 

"Good  morning,  parson." 

"Good  morning,  deacon.  As  I  was 
coming  along  just  now  I  saw  a  fight 
between  a  brindle  bulldog  and  a 
mastiff.  And,  upon  my  word,  deacon, 
more  than  fifty  men  were  standing  a- 
round.  How    can   people   take    an 

interest  in  such  things?" 

"I  dunno,  parson.  Which  dawg 
won?" 


A  PATHETIC  POEM 
They  do  not  ask  me  how  I  got  it, 
Or  where  I  got  it 
Because,  dod  rot  it, 
Thefates  to  me  failed  to  allot  it, 
I  haven't  got  it. 


She  (encouragingly) — "  A  faint 
heart  never  won  a  fair  lady,  you 
know."  He  (with  extreme  nervous- 
ness)—  "K — m!  No,  and  a  faint 
heart  never  got  away  from  one  either." 


Farmer — "I  want  a  shillingsworth 
o'stamps. "  Aleck  Smart  (the  new 
clerk) — "What  denomination?"  Farm- 
er— "  I'm  a  Baptist,  But  I  don't  know 
as  it's  ony  o'  your  ousiness." 


Do  good  to  all  men,  as  you  have 
opportunity.  Deal  out  kindnesses 
and  favours  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
The  cause  you  understand  not  search 
out.  If  you  cannot  find  happiness  by 
direct  search,  try  another  plan.  Make 
others  happy,  and  see  if  that  does  not 
make  you  truly  blessed. 


r*  Mother — "Oh,  don't  you  think  we 
had  better  send  for  the  doctor?  Johnny 
says  he  feels  so  bad."  Father — "Oh, 
he's  felt  bad  before  this,  and  got  over 
It"  Mother  (anxiously) — "  Yes  dear, 
but  never  on  a  half -hoi  id  ay." 


Elsie — "  Who  gave  you  those  choco- 
lates ?"  Jack— "  I  bought  them  my- 
self  with  the  money  Uncle  Tom  gave 
me  last  week."  Elsie— "  But  father 
said  you  should  save  it  up  for  a  rainy 
day."  Jack — "Yes;  but  it  rained 
this  morning,  so  I  spent. " 


Magistrate — "  Why  are  you  always 
quarreling  with  your  wife?"  De- 
fendant— "  She  is  always  arguing 
with  me."  "But  you  need  not  get 
angry;  just  explain  to  her  in  a  calm, 
gentle  tone  of  voice  wherein  she  is 
wrong."      But  she  is  never  wrong." 


One  misty  night  an  old  Scotsman 
had  gone  into  a  public -house  for  his 
usual.  When  coming  out  he  was  met 
by  his  minister,  and  seeing  he  was 
caught  he  made  the  reply — "Ah. 
meenister,  it's  an  awfu'  thing  this 
mist.  A  jist  daun'ert  in  there  the  noo 
thinking  it  was  the  savings  bank." 


Paperhangers  are  about  the  only 
men  who  succeed  in  business  by  go- 
ing to  the  wall. 
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The  candidate  was  in  the  middle  of 
an  impassioned  speech,  when  an  inter- 
rupter, putting  his  head  inside  the 
door,  shouted  out — "Can  anyone  here 
sell  me  sixpence  worth  of  common 
sense?"  The  candidate  paused,  and 
then  convulsed  the  audience  with  this 
ready  rejoinder — "  Yes,  I  can  sell  you 
sixpenny  worth,  but  you  have  nothing 
to  put  it  in  I  am  afraid." 


A  rich  aunt  was  paying  the  family 
a  visit.  At  breakfast  she  said  to 
Johnnie,  who  was  eyeing  her  closely — 
"I  believe,  Johnnie,  you  are  counting 
every  biscuit  I  eat"  Na;  I'm  no  try- 
in'.  Faither  says  you  eat  sae  mony 
there's  nae  coontin'  them,"  replied 
Johnnie.        "Wha's  that  kickin'  me  !" 


Ginger  Smith  is  a  naval  barber, 
and  when  not  engaged  about  his 
ordinary  duties  aboard  ship  he  does  a 
roaring  trade  in  shaves.  One  day, 
while  shaving  one  of  the  men,  with  the 
usual  crowd  around.  Tubby  Jones  said 
to  him — "Why  is  a  barber  the  meanest 
man  on  earth?"  "I  couldn't  say,M 
replied  Ginger.  "Well,"  said  Tubby, 
"  because  when  he's  not  scraping  he's 
sponging." 


Her  mother — "How  are  his  table 
manners?"  Ethel — "His  table  man- 
ners are  alright,  but  his  telephone 
manners  are  simply  awful." 


She — You  should  speak  to  papa 
first.  You  don't  expect  him  to  make 
the  advances,  do  you? 

He — Well,  if  he  doesn't,  how  can 
we  get  msrried? — Exchange. 


When  Wilberforce  was  a  candidate  for  Hull,  his  sister,  an 
amiable  and  witty  young  lady,  offered  to  give  a  new  gown  to  the 
wife  of  every  man  who  voted  for  her  brother.  When  she  made 
this  offer  at  a  political  gathering  some  one  shouted:  "Miss  Wilber- 
force forever!"  Whereupon  she  pleasantly  observed:  "I  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  good-will  expressed,  but  really,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  Miss  Wilberforce  forever." 


Mrs.  Smith  (thoughtfully)— I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  stop 
giving  Bobby  that  tonic  the  doctor  left  for  him. 

Mr.  Smith  (anxiously) — Why,  isn't  he  any  better? 

Mrs.  Smith — Oh,  yes!  But  he  has  slid  down  the  banisters 
six  times  this  morning,  broken  the  hall  lamp,  two  vases,  a  pitcher, 
and  a  looking-glass,  and  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  stand  much  more. 
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Uhe  McirKJand* 

By  R.  W.  Swann, 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  spring  was  now  come;  outside  the  city  the  early  flowers 
were  awakening  to  that  magic  touch  of  Nature  which  at  this  season 
seems  to  fall  on  leaf  and  blossom  bidding  them  come  forth  to  greet 
and  comfort  the  little  song-birds  that  have  returned  to  dwell  among 
them  for  another  season.  Kate  Markland  had  kept  her  promise, 
and  gone  home  often  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  the  Bonds.  They 
knew  the  story  of  her  love  and  of  her  betrothal,  and,  since  it  so 
rejoiced  their  idol  that  a  good  and  exemplary  man  had  sought  her 
heart  so  earnestly,  they  too  rejoiced  and  hoped,  and  honestly  be- 
lieved their  darling's  future  happiness  secure.  No  word  of  doubt, 
if  any  entered  their  loving  hearts,  ever  found  utterance.  They  felt 
that  Kate  was  born  to  be  loved  and  cherished,  and  did  not  deem 
it  possible  for  any  man  to  contemplate  and  plan  the  breaking  of  her 
gentle  heart. 

Gotham  now  began  to  urge  an  early  fixing  of  their  wedding  day; 
he  pleaded  his  yearning  love  that  could  not  wait  so  long  to  know  the 
fullness  and  the  joy  so  dear  to  him.  Kate  wished  to  wait  the  year, 
but,  yielding  to  his  urgent  pleadings,  and  it  may  be,  longing  too  for 
that  full  measure  of  happiness  to  which  the  new  life  would  intro- 
duce her,  she  consented  that  their  marriage  should  take  place  in 
the  coming  August.  They  were  to  be  married,  so  it  was  arranged, 
at  the  church  where  Kate  had  worshipped  since  her  earliest  child- 
hood; all  these  things  Kate  and  her  impatient  lover  arranged  far 
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in  advance  of  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  wedding,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  June  roses  were  in  bloom  about  the  big  Bond  house, 
no  detail  had  been  left  undiscussed  and  finally  arranged  by  the 
betrothed  couple;  and  not  a  June  rose  in  all  God's  great  garden 
was  more  sweet,  more  modest,  more  gently  beautiful  than  was  the 
little  woman  who  still  presided  in  the  little  "doll's  house,"  singing 
blithely  through  the  day,  and  in  the  night  dreaming  of  happiness  un- 
utterably sweet,  of  love  that  even  yet  she  knew  not  in  the  full  of 
maiden  happiness,  that  fills  the  heart  of  every  true  woman  with  a 
rapturous  joy  unlike  to  any  other  joy  life  has  to  offer. 

Thus  then  were  all  things  arranged,  and  those  dearest,  nearest 
friends  were  told  of  all  the  happy  plans  and  entered  into  them  with 
ready  and  responsive  hearts.  The  maiden's  hands  were  ever  busy 
now,  and  other  hands  were  busy  for  her,  too.  Flo's  needle  flew 
and  her  heart  was  glad  as  she  stitched  into  every  seam  the  love  she 
felt  for  the  girl  she  was  soon  to  behold  in  bridal  garb,  and  in  whose 
future  happiness  she  delighted  greatly,  as  did  all  who  knew  Kate 
Markland. 

Secure  as  Gorham  felt  himself  now  from  any  chance  of  detec- 
tion in  his  infamous,  perfidious  course,  he  nevertheless  became  sen- 
sible about  this  time,  that  one  dangerous  possibility  of  discovery 
did  exist;  the  first  intimation  of  this  fact  arose  in  the  following 
conversation,  which  passed  between  him  and  his  intended  bride  one 
evening  as  they  walked  together  from  Mrs.  Middleton's,  where  they 
had  spent  an  evening: 

"Edward,"  said  Kate,  quite  eagerly,  "I  learned  to-day  for  the 
first  time  that  the  stenographer  at  Mr.  Radcliffe's  knows  you.  She 
did  not  tell  me  before,  and  neither  have  you  ever  mentioned  the  fact. 
To-day  when  I  went  in  to  sit  with  her  for  a  while,  as  I  often  do, 
she  asked  me  pointedly  if  the  day  for  our  marriage  had  been  fixed ; 
and  when  I  told  her  it  had,  she  told  me  that  she  had  known  you  a 
long  time,  and  bade  me  ask  you  about  it." 

"I  knew  her  some  years  ago,  Sweetheart,"  he  answered  gravely ; 
"the  acquaintance  between  us  has  died,  and  I  own  myself  glad  of  it. 
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I  beg  of  you,  Kate,  not  to  establish  any  intimacy  with  that  woman, 
for  there  are  reasons,  grave  and  serious  reasons,  why  you  should  not 
even  know  her.  I  have  often  thought  to  tell  you  this,  but  hoped  no 
real  intimacy  existed  between  you.  I  could  not,  my  darling,  even 
for  one  moment,  permit  her  to  enter  a  house  that  I  was  master  of, 
nor  can  I  consent  that  you,  my  promised  wife,  shall  hold  further 
communication  with  that  deceiving  and  unscrupulous  woman." 

"Why  should  you  speak  thus  of  her,  when  you  say  it  has  been 
years  since  you  last  saw  her?  Why,  if  she  knew  your  feelings  to- 
wards her,  and  what  your  account  of  her  to  me  must  be,  did  she 
bid  me  twice  to  tell  you  what  I  have  told  you  ?"  she  added. 

"That,  Kate,  is  easily  explained;  and,  though  I  would  gladly 
preserve  the  silence  respecting  her  that  I  have  hitherto  maintained,, 
her  action  of  to-day  will  not  permit  me.  She  is  a  heartless  woman, 
Kate,  and  has  done  much  harm  to  good  men  whose  hearts  she  has 
won  in  wanton  cruelty,  to  laugh  derisively  at  their  devotion  to  her. 
To  you,  and  to  thousands  like  you  who  know  not  of  such  wicked- 
ness, she  seems  a  sad  and  lonely  woman,  and  you  pity  her;  but  I 
know  more  than  one  poor  fellow  who  is  going  to  the  dogs  to-day. 
Sweetheart,  because  of  that  bad  woman's  wiles." 

He  spoke  very  earnestly  now,  and  his  face  wore  a  sad,  grave 
look,  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  girl.  She  did  not 
answer  for  a  while,  and  when  she  did,  she  merely  said:  "Yet,  Ed- 
ward, what  could  she  gain  by  telling  me  she  knew  you?  I  am  not- 
learned  in  such  dreadful  things,  and  I  cannot  understand  what  evil 
she  could  wish  me  or  you.  She  is  unhappy,  Edward;  of  this  I  am 
sure;  and  if  she  has  committed  evil,  I  am  satisfied  she  bitterly  re- 
pents it  now.  You  would  not  have  me  unkind  to  her  if  she  is  sorry, 
would  you?" 

"She  is  not  penitent!"  he  answered  fiercely.  "I  will  disclose 
the  evil  purpose  in  her  heart  to  you,  since  this  alone  will  satify  you ; 
to-night  I  will  disclose  the  story  I  had  thought  need  never  be  re- 
peated. I  loved  that  heartless  woman  once,  Kate.  I  was  young, 
and  her  great  beauty  and  her  siren  methods  held  me  spellbound,  and 
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I  would  have  died  for  her  and  thought  it  sweet  to  do  so.  I  trusted 
her  and  strove  to  please,  and  she  became  my  promised  wife, 
Sweetheart ;  and  I  was  mad  with  joy  and  could  scarce  endure  to  wait 
the  consummation  of  the  joy  I  thought  to  find  in  her.  I  could  not 
work;  I  sought  her  hourly,  and  knew  no  happiness  save  in  being 
near  her.  Within  a  week  of  that  day  on  which  I  thought  to  see  my 
happiness  complete,  I  learned  the  frightful  truth,  and  knew  that  she 
was  false  and  base  and  worse  than  heartless.  I  was  mad  with  rage 
and  disappointment,  and  could  have  killed  her  then;  but  friendly 
hands  withheld  me;  and  I  came  away  a  broken  and  a  hopeless 
wretch,  whose  life  had  lost  the  zest  that  could  prompt  to  aims  where 
earnest  effort  was  required.  From  that  time,  Kate,  until  you  came 
into  my  life,  I  knew  no  rest,  no  happiness ;  but  lived  the  miserable, 
abandoned  life,  from  which  alone  I  seemed  to  draw  some  slight  ob- 
livion of  the  wound  that  would  not  heal.  Forgive  me,  little  sweet- 
heart, that  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  painful  theme,  but  I  would 
show  you  what  a  dangerous  and  relentless  woman  it  is  whose  well- 
feigned  sadness  has  so  touched  your  gentle,  unsuspecting  little 
heart." 

They  had  reached  Kate's  home  before  this  tale  of  sorrow  was 
begun,  and  were  seated  side  by  side,  while  Gorham,  with  all  the 
solemnity,  all  the  pathos,  all  the  quiverings  of  the  lip,  the  trembling 
frame,  the  heaving  breast,  and  every  conceivable  evidence  of  deep 
emotion,  poured  forth  the  insidious  lie  that  brought  the  tender,  sym- 
pathetic tears  into  the  eyes  of  his  listener. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said,  as  he  held  her  hand,  "I  am  very, 
very  sorry;  how  could  she  thus  delight  in  torturing  others?  She 
seeks  no  victims,  now,  dear  Edward,  of  this  I  am  very  sure,  for 
she  will  not  so  much  as  touch  her  hand  in  greeting  to  that  of  any 
one." 

"She  will  not  endanger  her  position  at  RadclifiVs,  Kate,  she  is 
too  shrewd  for  that ;  but  I  know  men  to-day  who  have  felt  the  sharp 
wounds  it  is  her  fiendish  avocation  to  inflict ;  she  is  the  quiet,  gentle- 
sad  woman  of  whom  nothing  is  known  at  Radcliffe's,  but  at  her 
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home  she  still  pursues  with  unrelenting  cruelty  her  unholy,  devilish 
career." 

"Then  I  will  see  her  no  more,"  answered  Kate,  shuddering ;  "may 
God  in  His  mercy  soften  her  hard,  sinful  heart,  and  save  others  from 
her  dangerous  influence,  especially  keep  those  I  love  from  her." 

He  thanked  her  warmly,  murmuring  a  solemn  amen  to  the  peti- 
tion she  so  fervently  had  uttered,  and  bidding  her  put  from  her 
every  thought  of  that  unhallowed  being,  and  think  as  he  did  day 
and  night  of  nothing  but  the  happiness  in  store  for  them.  She  was 
much  moved  and  much  disturbed  by  this  startling  revelation,  never- 
theless, and  remembering  what  her  brother  had  confided  to  her,  she 
found  her  position  most  trying.  She  dared  not  tell  Gorham  of  her 
brother's  strange,  unaccountable  love;  this  would  be  a  breach  of 
faith  of  which  she  was  wholly  incapable,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Gorham  had  implored  her  to  keep  his  secret  faithfully.  In  desper- 
ate uncertainty,  therefore,  how  to  act,  she  obtained  a  promise  from 
her  future  husband  that  if  occasion  should  arise  when  she  might 
use  the  information  he  had  given  her  to  save  another,  he  might  per- 
mit her  to  use  it,  or,  if  she  should  prefer  it,  bid  him  relate  the  facts 
to  the  person  she  might  wish  to  save.  Gorham,  unable  to  ascertain 
from  her  any  real  clue  to  her  meaning,  and  decided  probably  that 
this  was  but  a  sort  of  romantic,  fanciful  precaution  on  her  part, 
gave,  with  some  apparent  reluctance,  the  required  promise;  and 
Kate,  knowing  how  fully  Harry  confided  in  her,  felt  quite  satisfied. 
and  was  sure  she  would  know  if  Alice  Overton  held  out  any  hope 
to  him  in  time  to  prevent  serious  mischief. 

Having  thus  secured  and  fortified  himself  against  a  possible 
danger,  so  far  as  any  possibility  of  this  kind  may  be  guarded  against 
by  all  the  astute  arts  of  villainous  conniving  and  planning  with  which 
this  man  was  so  conversant,  and  desirous  as  he  was  to  further 
strengthen  his  position  in  case  the  stenographer  should  attempt  fur- 
ther interference  by  disclosing  to  some  one  of  Kate's  friends  the 
real  truth,  he  determined  upon  a  bold  and  decisive  course  of  action 
by  which  he  thoroughly  believed  he  could  insure  the  silence  of  the 
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woman  he  so  feared  until  after  he  had  secured  his  present  prey, 
when  her  speaking  would  do  no  good  to  Kate  Markland  and  little 
harm  to  himself.  Accordingly,  he  set  a  watch  upon  the  stenogra- 
pher, and  one  evening  in  June  came  suddenly  upon  her  as  she  was 
passing  to  her  home.  Old  Joe  did  not  accompany  her  home,  gen- 
erally being  the  last  to  leave  the  building,  and  it  was  her  custom  to 
hasten  on  and  have  the  evening  meal  quite  ready  by  the  time  the 
old  man  came.  She  was  a  trifle  earlier  than  usual  on  this  evening, 
and  was  not  moving  quite  so  rapidly  as  usual.  She  was  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  Gorham,  until,  sud- 
denly coming  to  her  side,  he  laid  firm  hold  upon  her  arm,  and  hissed 
into  her  ear. 

"So  you  will  teach  my  pretty  Kate  to  hate  her  lover,  will  you? 
Fool,  do  you  remember  what  I  once  proposed  to  do  with  you  ?  Do 
you?  And  have  you  no  more  regard  for  your  precious  life  than 
thus  again  to  tempt  me?  One  single  word  more  to  her  or  to  any 
of  her  friends,  and  swift  as  wind  this  hand  will  seal  those  white  and 
trembling  lips  forever." 

He  did  not  halt  as  he  said  these  words,  but  holding  her  arm  with 
a  cruel,  vise-like  grip,  forced  her  to  walk,  trembling  and  almost 
powerless,  beside  him;  her  whole  frame  quivered,  and  her  voice 
seemed  utterly  to  have  forsaken  her. 

"Don't  stop  here,"  he  said,  forcing  her  onward.  "Come  with 
me ;  I've  more  to  say." 

"Let  me  go !"  she  gasped  faintly.  "You  hurt  me.  Do  not  touch 
me  or  I  will  cry  for  help.  I  will  not  go."  She  stopped,  and  finding 
her  determined,  he  released  his  hold,  and  answered  with  a  bitter 
sneer : 

"I  fear  not  any  outcry ;  nor  am  I  anxious  to  touch  or  even  look 
upon  you ;  we've  had  enough  of  both,  I  fancy,  you  and  I,  my  fine 
innocent.  I  don't  come  here  to  threaten  or  to  disturb  you ;  I  come 
to  warn  you  not  to  be  the  fool  I  feared  you  might  be,  that  is  all." 

"Go,  Edward  Gorham!  heartless,  base,  unfeeling  man,  go!     And 
pollute  not  this  air  that  I  must  breathe,  for,  though  my  life  must 
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ever  be  one  bitter  sorrow  that  must  gnaw  this  poor,  tired  heart  un- 
til a  merciful  relief  in  death  release  me,  and  though  I  dare  not  let 
the  hand  of  man  or  woman  touch  me,  I  am  not  the  thing  you  tried 
to  make  me.  Sneer  and  insult  me,  brute  and  coward  that  you  are, 
there  is  no  avenging  hand  to  stay  you ;  what  would  it  matter  save 
to  one  dear  faithful  heart,  if  you  should  strike  me  lifeless  here;  I 
would  not  struggle  nor  cry  out  to  stop  you.  Pity  from  you  I  ask 
not,  for  I  do  not  want  it ;  and  if  I  did,  you  know  not  what  it  is.  I 
will  stay  here  no  longer ;  let  me  pass." 

Her  voice  grew  stronger  as  she  spoke ;  her  eyes  flashed  defiance 
that  he  never  dreamed  to  see  there,  and  when  she  finished  speaking 
she  started  firmly  forward,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  misjudged 
her  strength,  he  walked  a  little  while  in  silence  by  her  side,  and  then 
said  in  a  softened  and  conciliatory  voice : 

"Alice,  we  need  not  thus  upbraid  each  other.  Listen  to  the 
thing  I  really  came  to  say,  and  all  shall  be  well.  Will  you  come  with 
me  to  a  quiet  spot  where  we  may  talk  uninterrupted?  I  will  not 
long  detain  you,  and  I  want  to  do  both  myself  and  you  a  kindness 
at  the  same  time." 

"Where  will  you  have  me  go?"  she  asked,  not  even  looking  at 
him.  "To  a  more  quiet  street,  that  is  all.  Turn  down  here;  we 
can  talk  without  attracting  special  attention."  She  silently  obeyed, 
and  after  going  on  a  little  farther  down  the  street  he  had  pointed 
out,  she  said,  standing  still  and  not  yet  looking  at  him : 

"Stand  where  you  are!  Come  nearer,  or  touch  me  with  your 
vile  hand  again,  and  I  will  cry  for  help;  now  speak,  and  be  quick, 
the  air  around  reeks  with  the  foulness  you  bring  with  you." 

He  halted,  and  maintained  perfect  composure  while  she  said 
these  words;  and  when  she  had  finished  he  said  without  the  least 
resentment  in  his  voice  or  look. 

"You  told  Kate  Markland  to  say  to  me  that  you  had  known  me. 
Why  did  you  do  this  ?" 

"That  is  a  matter  I  decline  to  talk  upon ;  if  you  desire  to  question 
me,  we  have  finished,  and  I  go."     She  turned  as  she  spoke,  and 
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would  at  once  have  left  him  standing,  but  he  quickly  bade  her  wait. 

"Be  patient!  I  will  ask  no  questions,"  he  said,  "Kate  Markland 
told  me  what  you  said,  and  I  have  told  her  that  you  are  unfit  to 
know  her;  I  have  convinced  her  that  you  are  a  heartless  and  un- 
worthy woman,  acting  a  dangerous  and  deceiving  part  toward  all 
men.  I  have  her  promise  never  again  to  see  or  speak  with  you. 
This  much  you  have  forced  me  to  do,  and  I  have  come  to  offer  to 
stop  here;  to  let  the  past  remain  undivulged  to  any  living  soul,  if 
you  will  make  no  further  effort  to  reveal  it  to  her  friends.  Remem- 
ber, you  are  utterly  unknown  to  any  one  who  can  sustain  such  state- 
ments as  you  might  make,  while  I  have  hundreds  who  will  gladly 
testify  to  my  most  exemplary  life.  I  love  Kate  Markland,  and  I 
mean  to  marry  her,  and  make  a  home  and  live  a  different  man.  No 
one  knows  your  past  here,  Alice;  throw  off  your  useless  sorrows, 
go  forth  and  be  as  other  women,  and  I  swear  to  keep  the  secret 
safely.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  tell  the  truth,  I'll  turn  it  to  your 
double  shame,  adding  to  the  guilt  yourself  must  own,  a  tale  that  will 
turn  you  beggared  and  despised  into  this  city,  where  no  refuge  save 
such  as  the  slums  afford  shall  hide  or  shelter  you.  But  promise 
simple  silence,  and  I  swear  never  again  to  cross  your  path;  nor 
breath  one  word  that  can  in  any  way  lead  to  your  detection." 

"Have  you  finished?"  she  asked,  her  voice  quivering,  and  her 
whole  frame  quivering  with  a  strong  despairing  emotion. 

"Yes.  Will  you  be  silent?  Or  shall  I  at  once  begin  to  work 
your  utter  ruin,  and  complete  a  triumph  that  way,  which  I  would 
gladly  win  and  spare  you  further  pain  ?" 

"You  say  she  will  not  see  me  again  ?" 

"Never  again ;  I  swear  it !"  he  answered  firmly. 

"How  long  will  you  allow  me  to  consider  this?" 

"I  will  allow  you  any  reasonable  length  of  time,"  he  answered, 
throwing  all  the  gentleness  he  could  command  into  his  voice.  "Come, 
I  don't  want  to  harm  you  further.  Name  the  time,  and  I  will  wait 
if  you  do  not  ask  too  long." 

"Will  you  come  here  one  week  from  this  and  receive  my  ans- 
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wcr?" 

"Yes;  at  this  place  and  this  hour,"  responded  Gorham.  "Re- 
anember,  no  false  play.  I'll  keep  my  promise  if  you  will  keep 
yours ;  but  if  you  try  to  trick  me,  beware ;  for  I  shall  show  no  mercy 
then,  and  what  I  am  forced  to  do  I'll  do  most  thoroughly.  Until 
the  time  we  meet  again,  farewell;  and  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with 
■a  desperate  man." 

With  these  last  words  he  left  her,  and  hurried  off  quite  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  accomplished.  The  girl  stood  motionless,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  and  a  weak,  sickening  sensation  steal- 
ing over  her ;  she  felt  her  strength  failing  now,  and  a  fear  lest  she 
should  fall  and  thus  attract  the  passers  to  and  fro,  seemed  to  give 
her  some  renewed  force;  for  suddenly  she  began  to  run,  and  soon 
she  reached  the  more  public  thoroughfare  out  of  which  she  had 
turned.  She  stopped  a  moment  here  for  breath,  leaning  against  the 
post  at  the  corner,  then,  summoning  her  energy,  and  setting  her  mind 
upon  the  one  object  of  reaching  her  home  without  attracting  special 
notice,  she  hurried  on.  It  was  not  a  very  long  walk,  but  it  seemed 
miles  to  her  this  dreadful  evening;  and  when  she  did  at  last  reach 
Iher  home,  she  hastened  up  to  the  room  where  she  knew  old  Joe 
was  waiting  for  her,  and  sank  exhausted  into  his  arms,  unable  to 
answer  his  eager  questions.  Finding  her  thus  exhausted,  and  per- 
ceiving how  she  trembled  and  could  do  nothing  but  cling  close  to  him 
and  sob  convulsively,  he  ceased  to  question  her;  and  lifting  her 
gently  in  his  arms,  he  tenderly  laid  her  down  upon  her  bed;  and 
seating  himself  beside  her,  began  to  fan  her  gently  and  to  soothe 
her  in  his  gentle  way. 

"Don't  try  to  speak  yit,  Dearie,  don't";  he  said,  "ef  anything's 
a-miss  end  yer  not  strong  to  tell  it,  we  kin  wait.  I'm  not  a-goin'  ter 
leave  yer,  Darlin';  old  Joe's  alongside;  ain't  yer  safe  along  er  me., 
Dearie?  Don't  speak,  but  don't  hold  back  the  tears,  my  Alice, 
tears  is  better  shed  as  wants  ter  come;  I'm  standin'  fast,  end  will 
Theer,  don't  yer  shake  end  flutter  so;  hold  fast  ter  me;  yer  pretty 
arms  can't  hurt  old  Joe,  my  girl.    Tighter  ef  it's  easier  fer  yer,  end 
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never  doubt  I'm  standin'  firm  alongside,  end  ready,  Dearie,  when 
yer  bid  me  do  it,  to  take  the  helm  and  steer  my  darlin',  tel  yer 
strong  enough  to  stand  yer  turn  agin.  Now,  ya'll  be  better ;  let  'em 
come,  they'll  do  yer  good;  what's  that  yer  say,  my  darlin',  water? 
Yes,  en  course,  I'd  aughter  thaut  o'  that.  Theer,  darlin';  air  yer 
better  fer  it?  Now,  lay  still,  end  don't  yer  try  ter  tell  me  nothin', 
not  yit." 

Thus  soothing  and  tending  her,  the  old  man  found  her  gradually 
becoming  calmer,  then,  sitting  silently  beside  her,  and  softly  smooth- 
ing her  yellow  hair,  now  wet  and  heavy  with  the  cold  perspiration 
that  had  poured  from  her  throbbing  forehead,  he  waited  patiently 
until  she  could  speak.  At  length  she  looked  up  into  his  face,  and 
said,  still  faintly: 

"What  time  is  it,  Dearest?" 

"Turned  seven  jist,  Alice ;  taint  dark  outside.  Yer  see,  the  sun's 
a-restin'  on  yer  pretty  hair  right  now  afore  it  goes  away,  a-kissin* 
it  good-night,  Alice  dearie,  end  tellin'  yer  ter  take  heart  agin,  fer 
it  is  still  es  fond  o'  restin'  wher  it's  restin'  now  as  ever  'twas,  my 
child." 

"I'm  better  now,  and  will  soon  be  strong  enough  to  rise  and  pour 
your  tea  and  tell  you  all,"  she  answered  slowly.  "Go  take  your 
heavy  shoes  off,  dearest,  and  make  yourself  comfortable  for  an 
hour ;  we  have  a  task  before  us  yet  this  night,  that  will  not  wait." 

"My  feet  hes  never  yit,  thank  God,  been  too  tired,  my  child,  to 
do  yer  biddin',  and  never  shell  be  tel  I'm  tuk  aloft ;  ef  theer's  work 
fer  me  this  night  es  must  be  did,  I'm  standin'  firm  alongside,  ready 
at  the  word  to  serve  wher  yer  say  I'm  needed." 

She  rose  slowly,  and  leaning  upon  his  arm,  walked  to  the  table, 
on  which,  arriving  home  before  her,  he  had  placed  the  tea  things 
and  the  tea  he  had  prepared.  She  bade  him  sit  down,  and,  exerting 
all  the  self-command  she  possessed,  gave  him  his  tea;  and  then, 
with  many  shuddering  pauses  and  distressing  bursts  of  anguish,  she 
related  all  that  had  passed  between  her  and  the  wretch  whose  name 
she  uttered  not  once  in  telling.     She  showed  the  bruised  flesh  upon 
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her  snowy  arm  where  his  cruel  hand  had  held  her,  and  shuddered 
as  she  did  it,  and  Joe  said  not  one  word  until  she  had  told  him 
all;  then,  rising,  with  a  look  of  furious,  relentless  hate,  obliterating 
from  his  weather-beaten  countenance  all  signs  of  gentleness  that 
had  so  lately  rested  there,  he  said,  raising  his  hard  right-hand  on 
high  above  his  head : 

"Damn  him  end  his,  end  harkee  ter  me,  God  above,  end  put  it 
down  this  night  thet  I  will  never  rest  a-bed  agin  untel " 

"Stop!"  cried  the  girl.  "Make  not  that  awful  prayer,  I  beseech 
you;  it  is  not  thus  that  you  can  help  me  and  those  we  both  must 
save.  Be  calm,  and  listen,  dearest,  to  what  I  have  to  say."  She 
gently  drew  the  upraised  hand  down,  and  held  it  firmly  in  hers, 
and  Joe  sat  down,  and  answered  slowly : 

"That  mark  upon  yer  arm,  my  child,  ain't  all  the  mark  yer  bear 
thet  he's  made.  Show  me  the  yether ;  yes,  I  will  see  it,  curse  him, 
I  will  see  it  agin,  end  it  will  make  me  old  arm  strong  ter  strike." 
And  going  closer  to  her  he  loosed  the  collar  from  her  neck  and  then, 
turning  down  the  dress  until  the  white  neck  was  bared  to  the 
shoulder,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  an  ugly  scar,  and  kept  it  there  until 
she  gently  removed  it,  saying: 

"Dearest,  are  you  not  going  to  help  me  this  night?  Remember, 
you  have  promised  more  than  once  that  not  one  drop  of  blood  will 
you  shed  in  vengeance  upon  this  bad  man." 

"Ye'r  right,  my  child,  ye'r  right,  end  I'll  be  faithful  ter  my 
word  ef  I  kin  do  it.  Tell  me  now,  Alice,  wat's  ter  do,  end,  ef 
theer's  strength  in  me,  I'll  do  it  honest,  faithful  es  I  live." 

"To-night  then,  Dearie,  I  must  see  Mr.  Shipley ;  you  must  bring 
him  here,  and  I  will  tell  him  what  to  do.  The  wretch  is  with  her 
this  night,  you  know,  and  I  want  to  get  Mr.  Shipley  here  and  tell 
him  of  my  plans,  so  that  to-morrow  night  he  will,  under  your  direc- 
tion, follow  and  detect  the  villain  in  his  vile  haunts.  I  will  inform 
him  only  of  this  danger,  and  then  when  he  is  possessed  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  has  witnessed  with  his  eyes  the  course  that  this  man  I 
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cannot  name  is  pursuing,  I  will  tell  her  the  truth  whether  she  will 
believe  it  or  not,  and  then — well,  we  must  leave  the  office,  and  find 
more  humble  lodgings,  and  I  will  find  work  at  something  where  the 
poor  and  needy  stop  not  to  inquire  about  their  fellow  laborers." 

"I'll  not  oppose  yer,  Darlin,'  in  ye'r  werk  ter  night;  but  es  ter 
what's  ter  foller,  that's  a  thing  as  I'd  be  slow  ter  say;  but  write  a 
line,  end  I'll  be  off  end  do  ye'r  order  swift.  Make  fast  yer  door,  and 
mind  yer  keep  up  heart  tel  I  git  back  with  him  yer  wantin'." 

"I  have  no  fear,  dearest,  and  I  will  do  as  you  say.  Wait  just  a 
moment  while  I  write ;  and,  listen,  dearie ;  if  you  fail  to  find  him, 
leave  this  note  with  the  little  cripple,  and  bid  her  give  it  into  Mr. 
Shipley's  hand,  and  upon  no  account  to  let  the  fact  be  known  to 
Mr.  Markland ;  nor  to  his  sister,  that  you  were  looking  for  any  one 
to-night.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

"Perfect,  my  child,  perfect." 

Then  taking  up  her  pen,  she  wrote  the  following  note  in  a  hand 
quite  firm  considering  the  dreadful  strain  that  was  upon  her: 

"Come  with  the  bearer  of  this  at  once  to  me ;  Kate  Markland  is 
in  danger,  and  you  alone  can  help  to  save  her.  See  to  it  that  the 
people  of  your  house  speak  not  of  this  message  to  a  living  soul ; 
prompt  action  is  demanded  of  you.  Come,  and  I  will  show  you  what 
is  to  be  done ;  to-morrow  will  not  answer." 

"Alice  Overton." 

"Hasten  now,  Dearest,  with  this,  and  remember  all  I  have  told 
you.  If  there  are  others  in  the  house,  do  not  deliver  this  so  that  they 
can  see  you ;  but  find  some  way  to  see  him  alone.  I  will  remain 
here,  and  when  you  return  I'll  know  your  step  and  open  the  door 
for  you.  Have  no  uneasiness  about  me;  I  will  not  feel  afraid  to 
stay  alone.  He  will  not  attempt  to  molest  be.  He  thinks  not  that 
we  know  his  present  course,  and  thinks  that  I  dare  not  tell  her  of 
his  former  perfidy  and  my  wretched  weakness.  Go,  Dearest,  and 
be  careful." 

Without    saying    another    word,    old    Joe,    securing   the    note 
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carefully  in  his  coat,  and  taking  the  heavy  stick  he  always  carried,, 
went  down  and  out  at  the  street  door.  He  took  the  nearest  way 
he  knew,  and  walked  as  rapidly  as  his  age  and  his  tired  limbs  would 
allow  him  to  walk,  not  pausing  a  moment  to  take  breath ;  nor  to  let 
the  summer  wind  cool  his  moist  head  and  face.  It  was  a  close,  hot 
night,  and  there  was  little  moon ;  the  air  was  heavy,  and  the  old 
seaman  muttered  doubtless  that  the  lowering  sky  portended  a  sum- 
mer storm. 

While  old  Joe  trudged  along  upon  his  errand  of  mercy,  the 
wretch  whose  perfidy  was  so  soon  to  be  brought  to  light,  sat  unsus- 
pectingly beside  his  promised  bride,  serene  in  fancied  security,  not 
doubting  that  his  one  danger  had  been  guarded  against  in  a  manner 
so  thorough  as  to  practically  render  the  only  person  he  feared  pow- 
erless to  act,  no  matter  how  great  might  be  her  desire  to  do  so. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  fact  that  she,  the  girl  whose  life  he  had 
robbed  of  all  its  happiness  and  sweetness,  of  all  that  should  have 
beautified  and  made  her  welcome  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many 
whom  she  now  avoided  with  a  care  that  is  proscribed  by  law  in  re- 
gions where  fell  Leprosy  is  rife,  he  knew  not,  dreamed  not,  that  this 
woman,  sorrow-bowed  and  crushed  as  she  was,  had  yet  found  means 
to  learn  his  present  double  dealing,  and  would  ruthlessly  and  fear- 
lessly proclaim  him  false  ere  many  days  should  pass.  From  the 
night  on  which  he  had  returned  home  from  the  Bonds'  with  the 
brother  and  sister,  Alice  Overton  had  been  kept  fully  informed  of 
his  mode  of  life ;  knowing  him  as  she  did,  poor  soul,  far  better  than 
did  any  living  being  beside  her,  she  had  first  suspected  what  he  would 
do,  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  had  her  suspicions  vanned  by  a 
method  that  could  leave  no  doubt  of  their  correctness.  She  had 
selected  the  night  of  his  return  from  the  Bonds'  home  because  she 
had  judged  (and  rightly,  as  we  know),  that  after  some  days  of 
enforced  abstemiousness,  his  passions  would  demand  indulgence 
which  she  knew  he  would  not  deny  them.  She  knew  he  dared  not 
show  himself  where  simply  reckless,  thoughtless  men  were  found. 
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His  new  assumption  of  the  reclaimed  penitent  made  this  impossible, 
and  so  she  bade  old  Joe  to  seek  his  hiding-  place  among  the  lowest 
and  most  abandoned  of  the  great  city,  and  with  cautious  care,  old 
Joe  had  done  her  bidding.  He  had  never  followed  Gorham  after 
that  first  night;  and  even  on  that  night,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
he  did  not  enter  the  den  where  he  knew  the  wretch  was,  but,  knowing 
some  of  the  wretched  creatures  whom  sin  and  crime  had  brought 
to  dwell  in  these  dismal  hells,  and  having  more  than  once  been  kind 
to  some  of  them,  he  found  safe  means  to  keep  himself  and  his  niece 
informed  of  Gor ham's  haunts,  and  therefore  was  able  to  direct 
when  it  became  necessary  to  do  so,  the  one  whose  testimony  Alice 
Overton  felt  would  be  unimpeachable  in  the  minds  of  the  brother 
and  sister. 

When  Shipley's  lodging  place  had  been  reached,  old  Joe  paused 
outside  to  listen  in  order  to  detect  whether  there  were  any  persons 
gathered  in  the  little  sitting-room  that  he  ought  to  avoid.  He  could 
hear  the  pleasant  sound  of  female  voices  talking  quietly,  and  pres- 
ently he  heard  the  bookkeeper  too,  and  became  satisfied  that  he  might 
safely  execute  his  commission.  Shipley  came  in  answer  to  the 
door  bell,  and  when  he  saw  that  it  was  old  Joe,  he  exclaimed  in 
surprise : 

"Good  Lord,  Joe,  it's  you !     What's  the  trouble  ?     Is  Radcliffe's 

on  fire?" 

"'Tain't  thet,  sir,  brings  me;  here's  the  matter  writ.  You'll 
read  it  now,  end  mind  its  biddin'  faithful." 

Sam  took  the  note  and  read  it  hastily,  and  then  said  simply : 
"I  will  come  with  you ;  I  am  not  surprised.  Wait  until  I  caution 
those  within,  Joe,  and  I'll  be  with  you."  Then  entering  the  little 
sitting-room,  he  said :  "I  am  called  out  on  some  important  matters. 
Should  any  one  inquire  for  me  here  while  I  am  away,  say  I  am 
busy  and  will  see  no  one,  but  do  not  say  I  have  gone  out ;  it  is  im- 
portant that  no  one  should  know  it,  remember,  no  one.  I  may  re- 
turn in  an  hour,  and  I  may  not  return  to-night.    Don't  worry;  I 
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am  summoned  simply  on  important  business  that  cannot  wait." 

"Who  brought  the  message?"  asked  Mrs.  Middleton,  looking 
anxious,  while  Flo  sat  silent,  with  a  disturbed  look  upon  her  face. 

"Radcliffe's  man,  Joe.  Don't  mention  this,  even  to  Markland 
if  he  should  seek  me." 

Both  the  women  looked  much  relieved  now,  supposing  that  Rad- 
cliffe  had  sent  for  him,  and  they  promised  to  observe  his  direc- 
tions carefully.  He  hastened  then  to  his  room,  and  after  taking 
such  money  as  he  thought  he  might  need,  he  returned  to  Joe  and 
told  him  he  was  ready. 

"We'll  take  a  cab,  Joe."  he  said ;  "that  will  save  time ;  and  you 
are  tired  out." 

"Thankee,  I'll  not  deny  I'm  totterin'  some,  end  she's  alone,  sir, 
which  I  don't  often  let  her  be  nights." 

The  two  companions  said  little  as  they  drove  along.  Old  Joe 
leaned  wearily  in  his  place,  while  Shipley  looked  pityingly  at  him, 

"It's  him  we  don't  name,  sir,  thet's  ter  be  brung  ter  arth,"  said 
old  Joe  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes,  Joe,  I  know,  and  God  helping  me,  I'll  do  my  part;  and 
if  I  find  him  what  I  believe  him  to  be,  I'll " 

"Stop  theer,  sir,"  interposed  the  old  man,  "theer's  to  be  no 
blood.  Ef  'twas  ter  be  thet  any  hand  should  strike,  he's  min ;  but 
she'll  not  let  it  come  ter  pass.  She'll  bind  yer  as  she's  bound  me, 
not  ter  end  his  damned  bad  life.  She'll  bid  yer  promise  ter  keep 
other  hands  from  strikin',  this  1  know,  end,  though  I'm  not  clair 
thet  she's  right,  I'll  not  be  addin'  other  sorrer  ter  thet  es  tears  end 
pulls  et  her  poor  heart  by  day  end  in  the  darksome,  lonely  night." 

Shipley  sat  silent  for  a  while;  then  said,  taking  the  old  man's 
hand: 

"No  more  will  I  add  sorrow  to  her  cup  that  overflows  already 
with  it.  I  will  help  her  to  do  this  blessed  act  of  mercy  she  has 
planned  and,  though  the  whole  world-  turn  coldly  from  her,  yet 
shall  she  find  in  me  a  friend,  whose  very  thought  shall  bend  to  make 
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her  life  less  bitter  than  it  has  been." 

"Aye,  thet  I  know.  I  told  her  true  thet  ef  yer  knowed  how  she 
bed  suffered  fer  her  fault,  yer  hand  would  not  be  turnt  agin  her. 
I  give  a  old  man's  blessin'  ter  yer,  a  old  man,  Mr.  Sam,  as  never 
done  no  meanness,  knowin'.  Take  thet  hard  hand  thet  never  hurt 
so  much  es  bird  or  any  livin'  thing  and  never  aimed  ter;  a  hand 
as  never  was  raised  ter  strike  but  once,  end  then  she  held  it  back. 
End  harkee  fore  we  enter  here :  If  ever  she's  hard  prest,  I'm  comin' 
ter  yer  free,  even  agin  her  will." 

"You  swear  to  that  ?"  asked  Shipley,  as  the  carriage  stopped. 

"I  swer  it  es  I  hope  ter  git  my  call  aloft !"  he  answered,  grasping 
Shipley's  hand.  And  then  they  entered  at  the  street  door;  and 
Alice  knew  Joe's  tread,  and  opened  her  door  that  they  might  be 
lighted  on  the  stairway  from  within  her  room. 

"You  have  been  prompt,  sir,"  she  said,  in  exactly  the  same  tone 
she  would  have  used  had  they  met  in  her  little  room  at  Radcliffe's, 
and  pointing  him  to  a  seat. 

"You  have  been  more  prompt,  I  think,"  answered  Shipley,  ad- 
vancing and  taking  her  hand,  "there  is  no  further  need  for  this  dis- 
guise. I  will  not  permit  a  woman  in  whose  heart  there  lives  that 
mercy  that  I  fear  has  not  been  shown  to  her,  to  think  an  honest  man 
can  let  her  serve  his  dearest  friends  and  show  her  in  return  but 
coldness  and  avoidance.  I  am  an  erring  man,  and  if  it  be  that  you 
have  erred  too,  why,  who  am  I  that  I  dare  judge  you?  Think 
you  that  I,  or  any  of  those  you  are  striving  to  serve,  will  let  you 
suffer  uncomforted  and  alone,  as  you,  poor  soul,  have  done,  God 
knows  how  long?  If  every  man  and  every  woman  that  I  know  turn 
from  you,  still  will  I  stand  your  friend  before  them.  You  shall  not 
cast  me  out  of  your  life  henceforth,  no,  whether  this,  your  plan 
of  mercy,  fail  or  prove  successful ;  it  shall  not  matter.  That  faith- 
ful soul  that  bore  your  message  to  me  will  bear  witness  to  what  I 
have  said,  and  I  will  keep  my  promise,  even  though  you  try  to 
prevent  me." 
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He  stood  before  her,  looking  kindly  into  her  pale,  wan  face  as 
he  spoke,  and  retaining  his  firm  yet  gentle  grasp  upon  her  hand.  She 
did  not  try  to  draw  it  from  him  but  listened  eagerly  to  what  he  said, 
while  her  breast  heaved  visibly  with  the  strong  emotion  she  could 
not  entirely  suppress. 

"You  pity  me,  I  think,"  she  faltered,  "and  even  pity  now  I  do 
not  cast  aside.  You  pity  me,  and  well  you  may ;  but,  though  I  doubt 
not  your  intention  is  all  you  now  profess,  I  will  not  hold  your  words 
as  binding,  since  calmer  moment  might  induce  regret  that  they  were 
spoken;  and  yet,  if  after  I  have  done  my  part,  and  she  for  whose 
dear  sake  I  summoned  you  this  night,  is  safe,  I  hid  myself  away 
to  die  in  some  obscurity  where  no  pitying,  earthly  eye  will  shed  one 
tear,  unless  I  go  before  this  faithful  soul  you  see,  whose  love  has 
been  the  only  tie  I've  had  on  earth  for  years,  think  not  that  if  I  do 
this  thing  I  wholly  doubt  what  you  have  said.  But  I  have  thought 
not  once  of  gaining  any  respite  from  the  penalty  the  world  exacts. 
My  only  hope  is  this,  that  what  I  do  may  stand  me  in  some  stead 
when  I  am  called  at  last  to  answer  for  my  life  where  mercy  tempers 
justice,  and  where  hearts  lay  bared  before  the  all-seeing  eye  that 
will  not  fail  to  note  repentance  if  it  be  sincere." 

Old  Joe  sat  listening,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  Shipley 
too  felt  moisture  slowly  falling  on  his  cheeks ;  the  girl  was  weeping 
quietly  as  she  spoke,  but  now  she  said  more  steadily,  as  she  wiped 
the  tears  away : 

"To-night  we  must  arrange  what  is  to  be  done  for  her,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  wish ;  but  first  I  must  exact  one  promise  from 
you." 

"Be  seated,"  answered  Shipley,  gently  taking  her  trembling  arm 
and  almost  seating  her.  "You  want  my  promise  that  I  will  do  no 
violence  upon  the  wretch.  I  give  it,  and  will  keep  it  unless,  which 
God  forbid,  your  warning  is  too  late;  if  that  should  be,  I  promise 
nothing." 

"I  shall  be  satisfied  with  this,"  she  answered  firmly,  "but  will 
you  answer  for  her  brother  ?" 
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"I  dare  not  answer  for  another  man,  but  I  will  use  my  strength 
if  need  be,  to  restrain  him." 

"That  is  sufficient.  Listen:  Since  the  night  just  after  Christ- 
mas, when  he  returned  with  her  and  her  brother  to  the  city,  I  have 
had  knowledge  of  his  false  pretentions.  On  any  night  that  he  is 
not  with  Kate  Markland,  you  will  find  him  where  no  good  man  can 
endure  to  be.  To-morrow  night,  dear  Joe  will  guide  you  to  where 
he  may  be  seen ;  go,  and  be  careful  that  he  knows  not  of  your  pres- 
ence. My  uncle  knows  a  way  that  he  can  best  explain,  by  which 
you  can  observe  him  without  actually  exposing  yourself  to  his  view. 
I  wish  the  greatest  care  to  be  exercised,  sir.  Not  that  I  doubt  your 
promise  to  be  calm ;  nor  yet  because  I  fear  his  vengeance  upon  me ; 
but  I  must  do  one  other  thing  ere  you  divulge  to  her  brother  what 
you  will  learn." 

"I  will  do  what  you  say,  with  Joe's  kind  help,  and  do  not  fear 
that  any  harm  shall  fall  upon  you.  Neither  I  nor  Harry  Mark- 
land  will  permit  a  chance  of  such  a  thing." 

"You  trust  me  full,  do  you  ?"  she  asked  suddenly,  glancing  search- 
ingly  at  him. 

"So  fully  that  I  place  myself  entirely  at  your  command.  Can 
I  do  more?" 

"I  shall  ask  your  help  once  again  then ;  I  must  see  Kate  Mark- 
land  once  before  the  wretch  is  brought  to  earth;  will  you  insure  me 
against  her  refusal  to  see  me?" 

"She  will  not  refuse  to  see  you,  Miss  Overton." 

"I  told  her  that  I  knew  him,  and  bade  her  tell  him ;  I  thought  he 
might  take  fright,  fool  that  I  was,  and  desist ;  but  be  has  poisoned 
her  heart  against  me,  and  she  has  promised  never  to  see  or  speak 
with  me  again.  He  followed  me  to-day  and  told  me  this,  and  I 
promised  him  that  in  a  week,  if  he  would  meet  me  at  a  certain  place, 
I'd  answer  his  proposal  to  bribe  me  into  silence;  I  had  no  choice 
but  this  to  promise." 

"I  will  arrange  this,  and  come  here  to-morrow  night  and  tell 
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you  how  I  have  succeeded  in  all  my  undertakings.  It  is  growing 
late,  and  you  are  very  pale  and  tired ;  if  you  would  let  me  I  could 
have  you  know  at  once  the  touch  of  tender  loving  women's  hands; 
but  I  will  not  urge  you  now.  Joe,  you  can  tell  me  to-morrow,  what 
you  and  I  are  to  do,  and  in  the  meantime,  I  know  you'll  care  for  hey 
whose  heart  has  led  her  thus  to  save  a  gentle  woman  from  a  dread- 
ful fate." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  to  come  here  again,  Mr.  Shipley,"  she 
answered,  "but  if  you  will  I  think  it  would  be  best.  And  now  I 
thank  you  from  my  heart  that  I  have  held  in  friendly  grasp  once 
more  the  hand  of  a  man,  and  whatever  course  I  shall  pursue  here- 
after, your  kindness  and  encouraging  words  will  often  come  to 
help  me.  Good-night,  and  thank  you."  She  held  out  her  hand, 
which  Shipley  took,  and  answered  kindly : 

"Good-night,  and  remember  I  stand  ready  now,  and  shall  ever 
stand  ready  to  help  you,  and  to  bring  you  where  gentle  hearts  will 
warm  toward  you;  and  where  gentle,  loving  hands  will  never  cease 
to  aid  and  comfort  you.  I  know  such  women,  do  not  doubt  it; 
good-night." 

Then,  shaking  hands  with  Joe,  who  thanked  him  too  for  his  kind 
words,  the  man  of  figures  hurried  home ;  while  Alice  Overton  sent 
old  Joe  to  his  bed,  and  herself  sought  such  repose  as  Nature  would 
vouchsafe  her. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  LOCH  OF  SORROW 


It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  sweet  bells  were  sounding  from  the 
solemn  churches.  The  windows  were  all  open  to  the  still  loch,  the 
late  sun  was  gleaming  on  the  garden,  there  was  a  sound  of  larks  in 
the  southwest  sky,  and  swallows  that  have  their  homes  beneath  the 
eaves  swept  past  like  the  shadows  of  silence.  There  was  a  benedic- 
tion on  the  earth  and  on  the  water,  which  was  unbroken  save  by  the 
ripples  from  the  floating  ducks. 

As  the  faint  plash  on  the  shining  beaches  came  up  to  me — a 
murmuring  of  low  waters  mingling  with  the  tranquil  pealing  of  the 
bells — I  dreamt  of  a  mystic  song  in  the  sea.  Turning  to  Rob,  my 
companion,  I  said: 

"The  wind  is  a  spirit  and  the  sea  a  mystery." 

He  listened  in  silence,  and  then  held  up  his  hand. 
"Wheest,"  he  answered,  "wheest !  Do  ye  hear  them — the  bells  at 
their  ringin'?"  His  mobile  face  clouded  over.  "My  son  Erchie 
was  drooned  when  they  were  ringin'."  Then  came  the  piteous  plead- 
ing: "He  was  only  a  boy."  For  a  moment  there  was  silence  as 
he  faced  the  fair  shining  glory  of  the  level  loch,  and  flashed  his 
faded  blue  eyes;  then  he  whispered  in  the  intensity  of  a  long  pent 
up  hatred:  "The  sea's  a  hungry  beast;"  and  told  me  how  this 
thing  was — how,  when  the  bells  were  ringing  in  the  lightning  and 
the  rain,  and  the  people  walking  into  church  with  their  Bibles  in 
their  hands,  his  son  Erchie,  a  young  man,  tall  and  comely,  with 
oilskins  on  over  his  Sunday  clothes,  sailed  to  his  doom. 

The  church  bells  were  now  silent,  and  a  balm  and  solace  breathed 
over  the  twilight  land  as  we  sat  on  the  quay,  where  a  calm  splendor 
of  water  spread  from  us  past  the  sea  mark  to  the  isles  that  were 
ruddy  in  the  west.     So  sitting  Rob  told  me  of  another  Sunday 
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evening — a  wild  night  of  tempest  and  weariness  and  death;  from 
that  night  he  hated  the  sea. 

The  bells  were  ringing,  he  said,  and  it  was  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
The  lightning  lay  in  steel,  the  streaks  across  the  vault  opening  the 
night  like  a  splintered  crystal  ripping  the  sombre  gloom.  In  one 
of  the  flashes  the  lightning  hit  the  sky  in  a  splatch  of  blue  and 
white;  and  beneath  it  on  the  livid  loch  they  saw  a  tramp  steamer 
wallowing  with  a  heavy  list,  and  slowly  driving  the  tide  on  to  the 
booming  cliffs. 

Old  Rob,  who  had  voyaged  in  the  great  South  Seas,  chose  men, 
the  pick  of  the  port ;  but  his  son,  dressed-  for  church,  handed  his 
father  his  Bible,  put  on  his  oilskins,  told  his  father  to  stay  by  his 
mother,  and  quietly  took  his  place.  The  best  boat  was  taken,  the 
fastest  of  the  herring  fleet,  that  had  weathered  gales  in  all  the 
Highland  sea,  and  had  crawled  home  in  the  teeth  of  a  snowstorm. 
She  carried  a  crew  steeled  to  the  sea.  The  beach  was  black  and 
the  quay  head  crowded  with  young  girls,  many  of  whom  were 
softly  weeping  in  that  driving  twilight  as  white  walls  of  spindrift 
rose  in  snarling  clouds  over  the  east  end  of  the  island.  It  was  as 
if  Death  were  sailing  at  the  forefoot,  when  a  deep,  piercing  note 
rose  with  a  moan  through  the  wind.  It  was  a  fearful  thing  for  those 
on  shore  in  the  lee  of  the  shipping-box  when  they  saw  the  herring 
skiff  roar  away  in  a  white  smother  past  the  quay,  heeling  over  to 
her  gunwale. 

Wet  and  stinging  the  gray  tempest  flung  the  seas  overboard. 
There  was  a  crackling  in  the  hills,  and  the  seas  curled  up  like  white 
paper.  But  away  she  swung,  a  very  sleuth  hound  of  the  sea,  to 
where  the  tramp  steamer  loomed,  and  went  out  in  an  atmosphere 
of  spindrift.  The  dark  was  falling;  a  single  great  star  stood  in  the 
sky,  and  below  it  a  ragged  band  of  cloud  seemed  like  a  flag  at  half- 
mast. 

They  had  yet  to  open  out  from  the  harbor  into  the  loch ;  but 
even  now  she  was  burying  herself  to  the  bowsprit  at  every  plunge. 
The  Long  pilot  pointed  away  out  to  the  white,  blinding  loch,  and. 
half  whined,  "She'll  never  face  it."    But  old  Rob's  son,  who  sat  with 
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Ihe  tiller  hugged  deeply  in  his  arm-pit,  half  arose,  and  leaning  on 
the  sheet,  cried,  with  eves  like  a  sword,  "Do  or  die,  boys ;  keep  her 
sailin'." 

So  she  floundered  on,  broken-kneed,  staggering  on  her  side,  the 
wind  throttling  her,  till  old  Rob's  son,  his  arm  almost  wrenched 
off  with  the  sagging  tiller,  ran  her  in  under  the  lee  of  the  tramp. 
She  lay  with  a  great  list,  her  bow  like  a  cliff  half  buried  in  a  burn 
In  spate.  The  skiff  sank  in  the  trough,  and  then  rose,  soaring  over 
against  the  steamer  till  they  could  see  the  stars  beginning  to  peep 
over  her  funnel;  and  every  time  she  rose  one  of  the  crew  leapt 
from  the  torn  bridge,  where  they  had  been  for  fifteen  hours.  The 
dark  had  now  fallen,  and  there  was  but  one  left  on  the  bridge — a 
boy,  who  had  served  in  the  cabin.  He  had  broken  his  arm,  and  his 
low  moaning  could  be  heard  through  the  screaming  of  the  wind 
and  the  plunging  of  the  sea.  The  ship  was  an  Italian  one,  inward 
bound  for  the  Clyde,  and  blown  by  the  gale  into  the  Highland  loch. 
Of  the  foreigners,  each  had  leapt  for  himself,  leaving  the  boy  terror- 
stricken  and  in  pain.  The  foreigners  whined  and  whimpered,  calling 
upon  such  gods  as  they  use,  as  the  great  seas  raved  like  fiends 
about  the  ship.  The  fishermen  looked  at  one  another  in  silence,  and 
every  man  knew  what  his  fellow  meant.  There  was  no  means  of 
reaching  the  boy ;  and  every  moment  was  precious,  for  already  the 
low  booming  on  the  lee  shore  was  breaking  through  the  raging  of 
the  gale. 

But  old  Rob's  son,  looking  upward,  caught,  in  the  lightning 
which  was  flickering  about  the  skiff's  mast,  such  a  look  on  the  boy's 
face  that  he  threw  off  his  oilskin  coat,  and  waiting  for  the  skiff's 
rise,  leapt  at  the  torn  bridge,  and  caught  up  the  sobbing  boy.  It 
was  now  a  driving  gloom,  and  waiting  for  the  next  flash  and  the  rise 
of  the  skiff,  he  leapt  back  with  the  boy  in  his  arms.  The  Long  pilot 
afterward  said  that  Rob's  son  saw  he  had  missed,  and  pushed  the 
boy  from  him  as  he  dropped.  In  any  case,  the  boy  landed  on  the 
nets  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  skiff,  and  Rob's  son  went  side  on  into 
the  trough.    He  never  rose — the  big  sea  boots  and  the  yelling  gale 
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saw  to  that. 

The  men,  sick  and  dazed  with  weariness  and  sorrow,  cast  off, 
and  had  enough  to  tend  the  skiff,  heavy  with  water  and  gone  by  the 
stern,  and  only  remembered  their  anguish  as  they  worked  her  in 
by  the  the  high  sea  mark. 

They  told  old  Rob;  and  after  a  long,  long,  look  at  the  boy  his 
son  had  saved,  he  turned  to  the  loch,  and  regarding  it  a  moment, 
lifted  a  hand,  and  pity  shot  through  every  man  as  they  heard  the 
piercing  moan  that  sobbed  from  him. 

"Oho,  my  beautiful  Green  Loch,  what  hae  ye  done  to  n»e 
noo?"  and,  staring  a  moment,  he  turned  and  said  to  the  men  about 
him  simply  and  in  a  low  voice :  "Erchie's  gone  forever." 

I  had  a  part  of  the  story  from  himself  that  evening.  As  he 
talked  the  western  sky  beyond  the  sea  mark  grew  red  and  laid  its 
glowing  hand  upon  the  loch.  Old  Rob  pointed  to  it. 
"Yonder's  the  place.  We  never  found  him." 
I  made  no  reply,  lest  my  voice  betray  me.  Somewhere  below 
in  the  wood  a  blackbird  broke  into  singing,  and  from  the  church 
the  last  psalm  of  the  service  came  gently  to  us — 

"Yea,  though  I  walk  in  death's  dark  vale " 

As  the  sound  wrapped  us  about  he  lifted  his  face,  and  I  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  wet. 

"Yet  will  I  fear  none  ill " 

came  the  sweet  singing. 

"Boy,  boy" — and  I  knew  not  if  'twere  me  or  his  own  drowned 
boy  he  was  addressing — "bey,  I  mauna  be  a  speaking  that  ill  wy; 
listen — oh!  listen — isn't  it  bonny?" 

"For  thou  art  with  me ;  and  thy  rod " 

The  blackbird,  too,  was  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  melody. 
"And  staff  me  comfort  still." 
"Isn't  it  bonny?    When  I  hear  the  singin'  I  ken  it's  a'  for  the 
best ;"  and  we  turned  away  indoors  before  the  people  came  forth  of 
the  church. — Scottish  Review. 
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Prize  Jokes  From  The 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  For  The  Blind 


The  following  is  a  list  of  jokes  sent  to  the  Matilda  Magazine  for 
the  Blind,  by  some  of  its  readers : 

Smith — "Is  Dr.  Graft  a  good  eye  specialist?"  Jones — "No,  he 
is  not  an  eye  specialist."  Smith — "I  thought  you  told  me  he  was?" 
Jones — "I  thought  he  was  until  I  came  to  pay  my  bill,  and  found 
he  was  a  skin  specialist." — Arthur  Gorey,  Spokane,  Washington. 


The  color  of  the  wind  was  discovered  by  a  man  who  went  out 
and  found  it  blew  (blue). — Robert  Cowan,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


"That  fellow  never  was  a  soldier,  why  do  you  call  him  Colonel  ?" 
'Because  he  is  nutty." — /.  Mary  Duplane,  Algiers,  La. 


"Why  was  Orpheus  a  greater  musician  than  Wagner?"  "Be- 
cause Orpheus  made  all  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  laugh  with  his 
music,  while  Wagner  only  made  one  low  hen  grin  (Lohengrin)." — 
Miss  Viola  Whipple,  Cloversdale,  California. 


A  woman  went  in  to  condole  with  her  neighbor  on  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  and  between  sobs  of  sympathy,  asked :  "Did  he  leave  you 
much  ?"  And  the  widow,  between  sobs,  replied :  "Yes,  nearly 
every  night." — Miss  Carrie  W.  Cole,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
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A  stranger  entering  a  town,  asked  of  a  small  boy:  "Can  you 
tell  me  the  way  to  the  Methodist  Church."  After  receiving  the 
proper  instruction,  he  said  to  the  small  boy :  "Don't  you  know  you 
ought  not  to  smoke  those  cigarettes?  If  you  do  things  like  that  you 
will  never  go  to  Heaven."  "Uph !  what  do  you  know  about  Heaven, 
you  don't  even  know  where  the  Methodist  Church  is." 


"Do  you  think  they  approved  of  my  sermon?"  asked  the  newly- 
appointed  rector."  "Yes,  I  think  so,"  replied  his  wife,  "they  were 
all  nodding."  * 


"Is  your  Papa  at  home?"  asked  the  gentleman  of  the  farmer's 
boy.  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "he  is  out  in  the  pig  pen,"  and  as 
the  gentleman  started  for  the  place  the  boy  shouted,  "You'll  know 
Pa,  he  is  the  one  with  the  hat  on." 


The  man  looked  so  fierce  that  when  he  entered  the  hotel,  the 
lights  went  out,  the  clerk  made  a  bolt  for  the  door,  the  thermometer 
fell  five  degrees,  the  porter  who  was  scrubbing  the  floor  kicked  the 
bucket,  the  doctor  lost  his  patients,  the  chimney  flue,  and  the  eleva- 
tor went  to  the  top  floor  to  help  the  fire  escape,  the  window  had 
panes,  the  clock  struck,  the  gun  got  fired,  the  water  started  to  run, 
and  roomers  were  afloat  that  even  the  trees  were  beginning  to  leave, 
branching  out  in  all  directions  and  taking  their  trunks  with  them 
The  only  thing  that  seemed  unconcerned  was  the  hose,  which  was 
quietly  playing  on  the  lawn  as  if  nothing  had  happened. — By  William 
H.  Boyle,  Butte,  Mont. 


A  little  boy  whose  grandmother  was  continually  complaining  of 
feeling  cold,  one  evening  prayed  on  this  wise:  "God  bless  papa 
and  mamma  and  make  it  hot  for  grandma." — E.  M.  L.,  Berkley,  Cal, 
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TOe  Douglas  Cousins 


OH, 

"The  Bonnie,  Bonnie,  Banks  o'   Loch   Lomond." 
a  pathetic,  tragic,  historical  tale. 

This  pathetic  story  of  the  olden  time,  now  being  freely  copied 
by  cert-^i  \  of  our  Canadian  and  other  contemporaries,  appeared  iirst 
(in  December  last)  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Scotsman.  While  of 
itself  a  very  interesting  tale  the  chief  object  of  the  author  is  t  g:ve 
thereby  the  real  foundation,  or  origin,  of  that  bea'  tifnl  1  now 
so  pooular  song,  "The  Bonnie,  Bonnie  Banks  o'  Loch  Lomond," 
promoted  thereto  by  the  many  totally  apocryphal  accounts  hich 
have  appeared  about  the  parting  at  Carlisle  of  a  condemned  Jacobite 
soldier  with  his  sweet  eart.  and  for  which  there  is  no  s  t  :ority 
whatever  neither  in  h  f  ry  nor  in  recorded  tradition.  In  t  s  tale 
the  ]  st'  r'ra'  matter  ?  true  though  a  pardonable  license  h  been 
take  -  in  weaving  the  facts  into  a  story.  There  is  no  dc  bt  iow- 
ever.  tsat  when  parting  with  Lillian,  Sir  Philip  did  utter  the  words 
formmg  the  foundation  cf  the  song,  "The  Bonnie,  Bonnie  Banks 
o'  Loch  Lomond,"  cf  which  there  are  many  versions  but  all  evi- 
dently relating  to  the  same  evert.  The  locale  of  the  story  now  given 
is  aroM    '  tKe  d:str;ct  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  is  as  follows : 

After  James  V.  had  made  his  famous  proclamation  (Tune,  i  "?6), 
that  no  Douglas  was  to  remain  in  the  country  or  to  come  within 
s;v  rr'-"s  <">f  h;s  person,  reservations  were  made  in  favor  f  James 
Douglas,  Archibald  Douglas,  and  George  Douglas,  the  grand  uncle, 
UP..-  p  ~4  cousin  of  the  banished  Earl  of  Angus.  They  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  approach  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  but  as  they 
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bad  always  protested  against  the  cruelty  wherewith  he  had  been 
treated,  and  showed  an  anxiety  to  help  him  to  throw  off  the  oner- 
ous burden  of  Douglas  espionage,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
comparative  immunity  from  the  disaster  which  befell  the  house. 

In  those  days  the  lands  lying  westward  from  Stirling  onward  to 
the  Trossachs  were  in  the  possession  of  these  three  men.  james 
and  Archibald  having  no  heirs,  the  former  being  unmarried,  George 
was  regarded  as  the  heir  of  the  other  two.  But  he,  alas,  had  lost 
all  his  sons  at  Flodden,  and  the  hopes  of  the  family  were  now  cen- 
tered in  the  only  child  of  his  second  wife,  a  daughter,  med 
Lillian. 

Lillian  Douglas  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  i  her 
time.  The  young  king  himself  had  praised  her  exquisite  lov  less, 
and,  had  he  been  older  or  she  younger,  there  can  be  little  ijnbt 
that  she  would  have  been  the  Queen  of  Scotland. 

The  family  resided  at  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Lomo  ";d,  t  ie 

site  of  the  present  Balloch,  where  the  ruins  of  their  castle  long  -tood. 
Sir  George  Douglas,  unlike  his  cousin  of  the  same  name,  ,ad 

said  to  James  V.  that,  rather  than  allow  him  to  escape  them,  the 
Douglases  would  see  the  king  torn  to  pieces  first — a  speech  which 
James  neither  forgot  nor  forgave — had  always  insisted  that  the 
king  should  be  invested  with  the  reins  of  government,  and  a  .jwed 
to  rule  with  the  assistance  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  James 
would  unquestionably  have  called  Sir  George  Douglas  to  his  c  unci! 
had  it  not  been  for  the  name  he  bore.  "I  hate  a  Douglas  as  I  hate 
the  devil,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  and  he  showed  it  in  the  un- 
remitting and  relentless  persecution  which  he  set  on  foot  against 
the  house. 

Lillian  Douglas  had  lived  until  her  nineteenth  year  by  Loch 
Lomondside,  her  father  maintaining  excellent  relations  with  the 
clans,  and  particularly  Clan  Alpine,  or  the  Macgregors,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Lowland  landowners  on  the  other.  All  loved  and  re- 
spected George  of  the  Red  Head,  as  he  was  called,  for  his  noble 
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principle  and  lofty  sense  of  duty.  In  those  days  it  was  something 
to  have  said  of  one  that  he  neither  did  wrong  to  anyone  nor  incited 
others  to  do  wrong  to  anyone.  His  wife,  who  had  belonged  to 
the  family  of  the  Boyds,  was  an  equally  noble  minded  individual^ 
so  that  upon  both  sides  of  her  descent  Lillian  Douglas  came  of  an 
excellent  stock. 

In  her  nineteenth  year,  in  1526,  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  her  marvellous  beauty  excited  universal  admiration. 
There  were  many  noble  knights  and  gentlemen,  many  of  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  age,  who  in  the  jousting  ground  under  the  Castle  Rock, 
where  now  "King's  Stables"  is  situated,  were  stimulated  to  "deeds 
of  high  emprize"  by  the  glance  of  the  bright  eyes  of  the  fair  maid 
from  Loch  Lomondside.  But  among  all  the  warriors  and  jousters 
of  the  time  there  was  none  that  came  near  her  own  cousin,  Sir 
Philip  Douglas,  the  cousin  and  henchman  of  the  Earl  of  Angus. 
He  was  the  best  jouster  of  his  day,  he  excelled  all  in  martial  and 
manly  exercises,  he  rode  and  managed  his  horse  to  perfection,  and 
he  was  as  gentle  and  courteous  in  manner  as  he  was  bold  and 
courageous  in  the  tournament  and  battle.  In  addition  he  was  strik- 
ingly handsome,  not  with  the  effeminate  beauty  of  the  curled  dar- 
lings of  the  court,  but  with  that  manly  regularity  of  feature  and 
open  honesty  and  candor  of  expression  which  revealed  to  all  the 
fact  that  body  and  soul  were  both  alike  in  good  health  and  first 
rate  condition. 

At  the  great  Whitsuntide  tournament,  to  which  knights  and  bold 
barons  from  all  the  districts  of  Southern  Scotland  repaired,  Lillian 
was  by  acclamation  called  upon  to  act  as  "Queen  of  Beauty."  The 
victor  of  the  tournament  was  Sir  Philip  Douglas,  and  a  brave  dis- 
play he  made,  having  overthrown  fifteen  knights  in  the  lists.  When, 
bareheaded,  he  knelt  before  her  to  receive  his  guerdon,  their  eyes 
met,  and  a  case  of  mutual  love  at  first  sight  ensued.  Sir  Philip, 
having  implored  her  to  grant  him  one  of  her  ribbons  as  a 
favor,  on  receiving  it  he  fastened  it  in  his  helmet,  saying:    "Hence- 
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forward,  lady,  I  am  your  knight,  yours  to  do  what  you  will,  and  the 
harder  the  tasks  you  lay  upon  me  the  more  shall  1  rejoice  to  do  your 
behests." 

Envious  glances  were  cast  by  the  court  ladies  at  this  mere  chit 
of  a  girl  who  had  enslaved  the  greatest  knight  of  his  day,  the  man 
to  empire  over  whose  heart  every  one  of  them  would  cheerfully 
have  sacrificed  a  year  of  life. 

Lillian  scarcely  knew  what  to  do ;  she  did  not  yet  understand  all 
the  etiquette  of  the  time,  but  her  very  ingeniousness  made  her 
society  delightful.  Accordingly  she  treated  her  knight  with  a  free- 
dom, a  kindness,  and  an  evident  admiration  that  raised  a  smile 
upon  the  lips  of  those  who  were  older  at  the  game.  But  Sir  Philip 
did  not  presume  upon  her  ignorance,  and  treated  her  with  a  grave 
lofty  courtesy  that  sat  well  upon  him.  But,  alas!  in  almost  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  knight  and  his  lady  were,  like  Rosalind 
and  Orlando,  "many  a  fathom  deep  in  love."  To  all  the  fact  was 
patent  save  themselves,  but  at  last,  after  some  months  of  suspense, 
they  came  to  understand  each  other. 

At  this  time  Sir  Philip  Douglas,  as  one  of  the  wealthy  Angus 
connection,  was  an  eligible  partner  for  any  girl  such  as  Lillian 
Therefore,  Sir  George  Douglas,  her  father,  gladly  acceded  to  the 
proposed  match  when  suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Angus.  The  match 
was  all  arranged  and  the  wedding  day  fixed,  when,  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue,  came  in  June,  1528,  the  proclamation  regarding  the  position 
of  the  family  of  Douglas,  and  the  virtual  outlawry  which  attended 
it.  Philip  Douglas,  from  being  a  wealthy  landowner,  was  reduced 
to  a  penniless  "adventurer." 

The  family  of  Sir  George  Douglas,  when  they  came  to  realize 
the  ruin  that  had  befallen  the  Angus  or  Red  branch  of  the  great 
Douglas  sept,  sought  to  break  ofF  the  prospective  alliance  between 
Philip  and  Lillian.  The  former  was  now  a  fugitive  in  England,  de- 
pendent on  the  bounty  of  Henry  VIII  for  a  living.  With  no  pros* 
pect  of  ever  recovering  his  estates  again,  the  alliance  with  him 
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seemed  almost  to  savor  of  wilful  madness.  Besides,  the  family  of 
George  Douglas  had  been  especially  exempted  by  the  monarch  from 
the  proclamation  of  outlawry,  and  if  they  wilfully  allied  themselves 
with  the  banished  earl's  supporters,  might  not  James  V,  with  the 
rash  irresponsibility  of  youth,  suddenly  change  his  attitude  of  friend- 
ly interest  for  one  of  hostility  and  dislike? 

Sir  George,  therefore,  sent  for  his  daughter  and  told  her  that  she 
must  give  up  all  thought  of  marrying  Philip.  Lillian  looked  startled 
and  surprised,  then  asked  timidly  what  he  had  done  to  forfeit  her 
father's  good  opinion. 

"He  has  done  nothing,  my  child,"  was  Sir  George's  reply;  "he 
is  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  men." 

"Then  why  I  am  to  be  separated  from  such  a  man,  one  whom  I 
love  as  I  could  love  no  other  man  on  this  side  of  time?" 

"My  dear  daughter,  listen  to  me ;  the  King  has  outlawed  the  whole 
of  the  family  of  the  Red,  or  Angus,  Douglases ;  he  is  determined  to 
extirpate  them  root  and  branch.  Now,  he  has  allowed  us  to  live 
here  and  has  forbidden  any  to  molest  us.  We  are  living  at  peace 
just  now,  while  our  kinsmen  are  vagabonds  and  strangers  in  a 
foreign  land.  We  are  only  free,  however,  so  long  as  we  do  not  vex 
the  King.  How  long  would  he  keep  his  temper  when  he  found  that 
the  only  daughter  of  one  of  those  to  whom  he  had  shown  such  con- 
sideration had  married  the  nephew  and  supporter  of  his  most  re- 
lentless foe?  Would  he  still  pursue  his  policy  of  kindness?" 
"Why,  now,  have  we  ever  done  the  King  any  harm?" 
"None,  but  you  are  going  to  do  it  by  the  mere  fact  of  marrying 
Sir  Philip  Douglas." 

"Father,  I  cannot  give  Philip  up;  ask  me  anything  but  this!" 
"Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you  prefer  the  outlawed  and 
landless  Douglas  to  the  comforts  of  your  home?     But  thorough/ 
understand  this  Lillian,  that  when  you  leave  us  you  leave  us  for- 
ever.    I  intend  to  be  true  to  my  vows  to  the  King." 

"And  I  to  my  vows  to  my  betrothed,"  said  Lillian,  as  she  left  the 
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apartment. 

Next  morning  her  bed  was  found  not  to  have  been  slept  in,  and 
word  came  that  she  had  gone  to  meet  Sir  Philip  in  Cumberland, 
where  he  had  been  residing.  The  moment  he  heard  what  had  oc- 
curred George  Douglas  took  horse  for  Edinburgh,  and  never  rested 
until  he  received  audience  of  the  King  and  told  him  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case.  James  was  very  angry  and  poor  Lillian  came  in  for 
hard  words  from  both.  But  at  last  the  two  concocted  an  infamous 
plot,  which  was  nothing  short  of  a  scheme  whereby  Philip  should 
be  tempted  back  to  Scotland,  captured  and  executed.  The  details 
were  actually  strung  together  by  James  V  with  a  sort  of  savage 
glee,  so  intense  was  the  hatred  he  bore  the  whole  name  of  Douglas. 

The  scheme  was  carefully  thought  out  to  its  minutest  point,  and 
then  a  letter  was  written  to  Lillian,  in  which  her  father,  after  gently 
blaming  his  daughter  for  running  away  in  such  a  manner,  urged  her 
to  return,  stating  that  the  coast  was  clear;  that  James  was  so  much 
occupied  with  other  things  that  he  would  not  pay  any  attention  to 
the  return  of  Philip  to  his  native  land. 

Lillian,  who  w;  5  living  with  Philip's  mother  and  sisters.,  at  once 
took  the  letter  to  him  which  the  messenger  had  brought.  He  shook 
his  head  as  he  read.     Suspicion  began  to  rise  in  his  heart. 

"I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  against  your  father,  Lillian,  dear, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  letter  is  an  honest,  friendly  epistle.  I  think 
it  is  an  attempt  to  entrap  me  through  you."  But  Lillian  warmly 
refuted  this  view,  declaring  her  father  was  incapable  of  such  treach- 
ery, and  the  young  King  was  all  that  was  good  and  noble. 

"Not  where  a  Douglas  is  concerned,"  said  Philip.  "My  foolish 
kinsman  Angus  and  George  Douglas,  his  brother,  did  not  know  how 
to  behave  when  they  had  the  power,  and  we  must  suffer  for  their 
folly." 

But  Lillian  was  so  sure  of  her  father  that  he  would  not  ally 
himself  with  anything  that  was  in  the  slightest  degrees  unworthy, 
that  at  last  Philip  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  they  pre- 
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pared  to  go  back  to  Scotland.  One  of  Philip's  relatives,  the  Lady 
Mary  Douglas,  who  had  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Scotland, 
was  to  be  of  the  party,  and  being  a  married  lady  was  to  act  as 
Lillian's  guardian  during  the  journey. 

It  was,  however,  considered  inadvisable  that  Philip  should  be 
of  their  party.  He  had  some  work  to  do  for  the  King  of  England 
in  acting  as  special  messenger  to  the  Morehams  of  Moreham,  and 
as  there  might  be  danger  in  fulfilling  it  he  considered  that  he  ought 
to  ride  alone.  Accordingly  upon  a  bright  spring  morning  in  early 
April,  when  the  trees  were  bursting  their  buds  and  putting  on  their 
mantle  of  green,  when  holt  and  heath  were  merry  with  the  lays  of 
all  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove,  they  began  their  journey 
north. 

There  were  then  two  roads  leading  from  the  west  of  England 
into  Scotland — one  called  the  High  Road,  leading  through  the  passes 
of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  other  the  Low  Road,  skirting  the  shores 
of  Sol  way  and  striking  up  through  Lanarkshire  to  Dumbartonshire. 
Before  they  parted  they  arranged  that  Lillian  and  her  companions 
should  take  the  Low  Road,  while  Philip  took  the  High  Road,  which 
was  more  difficult  if  a  little  shorter.  As  they  were  taking  leave 
Philip  said  jocularly,  but  with  an  inflection  of  pathos  in  his  voice 
which  those  that  heard  it  afterwards  deemed  to  have  been  prophetic: 
"I'll  take  the  High  Road  and  you'll  take  the  Low  Road,  but  I'll  war- 
rant I'll  be  in  Scotland  before  ye,  though  much  I  fear,  my  lady  dear, 
that  never,  never  more  shall  we  meet  on  the  bonnie,  bonnie  banks  of 
Loch  Lomond." 

These  words,  which  were  to  come  floating  down  the  centuries  on 
the  bosom  of  tradition,  were  actually  uttered  by  Philip  Douglas  when 
parting  from  his  lady  love  in  Cumberland.  And  they  were  sepa- 
rated never  in  life  to  meet  again. 

Philip  Douglas  pressed  onward,  discharged  his  mission  for  the 
King  of  England  in  his  capacity  of  Heraldic  Depute,  finding  the  task 
much  easier  and  the  danger  less  than  he  thought.  The  Morehams 
had  been  cruelly  misrepresented.    Therefore,  having  sent  one  of 
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them  back  to  King  Henry  with  a  letter  in  which  the  true  state  of 
things  was  detailed,  Philip  pressed  onward  to  Scotland. 

The  elder  of  the  two  Morehams,  grateful  for  what  he  had  done, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  him  to  his  destination  with  a  score 
or  two  of  retainers,  and  when  Philip  declined  this  begged  even  to 
be  allowed  to  take  him  past  what  was  known  as  Buckghyllhead, 
just  before  Scotland  was  entered.  But  Philip  said  he  was  traveling 
in  peace  and  in  peace  he  would  go.  Moreham  shook  his  head  sadly. 
He  did  not  like  to  tell  Philip  that  he  himself  had  been  offered  a  large 
sum  if  he  would  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  had  conceived  a  great 
liking  for  this  noble-hearted  man,  and,  come  what  would,  he  deter- 
mined to  save  him,  though  it  was  the  Scottish  Warden  of  the  Middle 
Marches  himself  who  had  tried  to  bribe  him.  Accordingly,  after 
Philip  had  ridden  away  with  his  single  squire,  John  Moreham,  with 
twelve  of  his  best  men,  followed  slowly  after  him,  so  as  to  keep 
him  in  view,  yet  not  to  be  seen  themselves. 

Philip  pressed  on  until  he  reached  the  heart  of  the  pass  through 
the  Cheviots,  and  began  to  descend  on  the  other  side.  Meantime, 
twice  or  thrice  the  sharp  eyes  of  George  Sinclair,  his  squire,  had 
caught  sight  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  glinting  on  the  steel  morions 
and  plate  mail  far  behind  them.  He  had  mentioned  it  to  his  lord, 
who  replied:  "Had  they  designed  to  do  us  mischief  they  would 
have  been  up  with  us  long  ere  now."  Yet  for  the  last  mile  or  two 
he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that  this  armed  party 
was  overhauling  them.  Then  they  lost  sight  of  them  as  they  began 
to  descend  towards  Scotland. 

Just  then  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard  in  the  rear,  which  was  ans- 
wered by  another  ahead,  and  a  third  call,  on  the  right,  high  up  on 
the  sloping  walls  of  the  pass.  Instantly  three  bodies  of  men,  num- 
bering about  thirty  in  all,  showed  themselves  behind  him,  before 
him,  and  on  his  right. 

"Stop  ye,  Sir  Knight;  by  what  right  do  ye  enter  Scotland?" 

"By  the  right  of  this  letter  and  the  free  permission  of  the 
King  of  Scots." 
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"O,  any  scoundrel  can  forge  these,"  said  the  leader,  offensively^ 
"Begone,  get  ye  back,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"I  refuse  to  do  the  bidding  of  any  man  in  such  a  case.  I  am  a 
Douglas,  and  the  Bloody  Heart  causes  others  to  blench,  but  blenches 
not  itself." 

"Then  your  blood  be  on  your  own  head,"  cried  the  leader.  "Cut 
him  down." 

The  three  parties  simultaneously  closed  in  upon  the  unfortunate 
man.  But  he  made  a  splendid  resistance.  Dismounting  from  their 
horses,  Philip  and  his  squire  let  the  animals  go.  The  two  men  then 
placed  their  back  to  the  rock  and  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  possible.  They  had  already  caused  five  of  the  thirty  to  bite  the 
dust  in  their  death  anguish,  but  the  odds  were  too  great  against 
them,  and  a  false  stroke  by  the  squire  let  one  of  the  opposing  side 
get  under  his  guard,  and  poor  Sinclair  fell  with  a  heart-breaking 
groan.     Then  the  others  rushed  in  to  finish  Philip. 

Just  at  this  moment,  with  the  ringing  cry  of  "A  Moreham — A 
Moreham,"  John  Moreham  and  his  men  rushed  to  Philip's  aid. 
They  were  all  first-rate  fighting  men  and  they  soon  made  short  work 
of  the  cowardly  gang  that  had  attacked  Philip.  The  leader  of 
Philip's  assailants  was  at  last  brought  to  his  knees  and  captured,  his 
helmet  was  struck  off,  and  a  cry  of  horror  and  indignation  went  up 
when  the  features  of  Sir  Walter  Seyton  were  revealed,  a  distant 
kinsman  of  Philip's,  and  who  had  also  been  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  Lillian. 

John  Moreham  and  his  men  were  victorious,  and  of  the  other  side 
all  had  surrendered  who  had  not  been  slain.  They  were  therefore 
disarmed  and  led  away  prisoners  into  England  for  having  violated 
the  English  marches.  But  Moreham  hastened  over  to  where  George 
Sinclair,  desperately  wounded  though  he  was,  had  struggled  to  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and  was  holding  his  lord's  head  on  his  breast. 
"How  goeth  it,  Sir  Philip?"  cried  John  Moreham. 
"Indifferent  well.  Thanks  be  to  God  I  die  as  my  ancestors  have 
all  died,  and  as  I  have  longed  to  die — on  the  field,  though  I  would 
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that  it  had  been  in  more  honorable  fight  than  with  craven  hounds 
like  these,  led  by  one  of  our  blood.  My  worst  wish  for  you,  fair 
cousin,"  he  continued,  addressing  Seyton,  "is  that  you  may  never 
find  an  honorable  field  to  die  in,  for  you  are  unworthy  of  the  honor 
it  involves." 

Seyton  writhed  as  though  he  had  been  struck  on  the  face,  and 
his  men,  as  they  moved  away  to  captivity,  did  so  with  hanging  heads. 
Then  Philip,  taking  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which  was  cruciform  in 
shape,  humbly  confessed  upon  it  his  sins.  Then,  turning  to  More- 
ham,  he  said,  "John  Moreham  you  are  a  noble  man.  May  you  never 
lack  a  friend  to  help  you  as  you  have  helped  me  this  day.  Com- 
mend me  to  my  dear  lady  Lillian.  My  last  thoughts  are  of  her, 
Now,  into  Thy  hands,  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  do  I  render  my 
spirit."  And  with  these  words  the  greatest  of  the  Red  Douglase£ 
passed  to  his  long  rest. 

John  Moreham  himself,  despite  the  danger  he  ran  of  capture  is 
a  hostile  land,  carried  the  news  of  Philip's  death  to  Lillian.  He 
came  up  with  her  train  just  as  it  was  approaching  Bothwell  Castle, 
In  a  few  words  he  told  her  all.  Not  a  tear  did  she  shed ;  pale  and 
statuesque  she  stood  before  him,  showing  only  by  the  trembling  of 
her  underlip  of  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  within.  Then  she 
spoke. 

"John  de  Moreham  you  have  done  a  service  to  my  beloved  and 
to  me  that  can  never  be  forgotten.  I  would  have  been  the  bride 
of  Douglas  in  a  few  weeks;  on  that  same  day  I  shall  be  the  bride 
of  Heaven.  Rest  assured  that  not  a  day  shall  pass  until  my  death 
in  which  I  will  not  pray  for  the  good  knight,  John  de  Moreham.  I 
pray  you  wear  this  gaud  in  memory  of  a  heart-broken  maiden." 

So  saying  she  threw  around  his  neck  a  chain  of  gold  of  immense 
value.  Moreham  could  not  reply,  emotion  choked  his  utterance. 
He  could  only  kiss  her  hand  and  ride  hurriedly  back  to  England. 

Philip's  body  was  brought  back  to  Scotland,  and  was  interred  in 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Bride.  Every  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on 
Lillian  to  induce  her  to  give  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a  nun,  but  m 
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vain,  and  three  weeks  later  she  entered  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary 
Placentia  in  Edinburgh.  She  forgave  her  father  for  his  part  in  the 
slaughter  of  her  lover,  but  she  could  not  forget,  and  begged  him  not 
to  renew  her  sorrow  by  coming  to  see  her. 

Five  years  later  she  died,  worn  out  with  religious  austerities,  but 
welcoming  death  as,  for  her,  the  entrance  into  the  fuller  life.  His- 
tory records  that  among  the  fragmentary  mutterings  of  James  V, 
as  he  lay  a-dying  at  Falkland,  after  the  disaster  of  Solway  Moss, 
was  this :  "The  Lady  Lillian  is  avenged."  He  too  had  been  privy 
to  that  foul  crime  which  broke  the  heart  of  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Scottish  women. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment 


Representative  Pearre,  of  Maryland, 
who  was  at  the  Raleigh,  said  that  the 
Republicans  were  hopeful  of  victory  in 
the  Maryland  elections  next  Tuesday. 

"We  base  our  hopes  largely  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  were  success- 
ful in  the  last  Congressional  election 
in  the  State,"  said  Mr.  Pearre.  "One 
feature  of  the  campaign  that  operates 
both  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  and 
against  them  is  the  illness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor,  Austin  L. 
Crothers.  While  typhoid  fever  has  kept 
him  from  carrying  on  an  active  cam- 
paign himself,  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  has  been  on  a  sick  bed 
has  also  kept  the  Republicans  from  mak- 
ing as  active  a  campaign  against  him 
as  they  might  have  done." 

When  questioned  as  to  the  candidacy 
of  Brainerd  H.  Warner  for  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  district  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Pearre  said  that  all  he  knew  of  Mr. 
Warner's  plans  was  what  he  had  read 
in  the  newspapers.  As  Mr.  Warner,  in 
the  event  of  his  running  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  Congress,  will  probably  be  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Pearre  himself,  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Maryland  said  that  he 
preferred  not  to  make  a  statement  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Warner's  candidacy. 


"War  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
game  of  chess,  a  struggle  of  one  mind 
against  another,  rather  than  a  physical 
flght  in  which  brute  force  wins,"  said 
Isaac  Rice,  a  submarine  boat  builder,  at 
the  Shoreham  last  night.  "The  introuuc- 
tion  of  the  submarine,  the  war  balloon, 
which  will  eventually  develop  into  a  fly- 
ing machine,  the  searchlight,  with  all 
their  powers  of  disclosing  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  telephone  Into 
modern  warfare  makes  the  struggle  be- 
tween opposing  forces  as  open  as  the 
moves  on  a  chess  board.  The  element 
of  surprise  which  has  entered  into  former 
wars,  to  a  large  extent,  is  gradually  being 
eliminated.  Each  commander  will  know 
the  position  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  victory  will  go  to  the  man  who 
best  lays  his  plans  to  checkmate  the 
other. 

"What  do  I  think  of  the  suggestion  re- 
cently made  by  Admiral  Chester  that  tlie 
airship  is  to  become  the  antidote  for  the 
submarine?  Undoubtedly,  the  airship  will 
be  more  and  more  used  in  naval  warfare, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
more  effective  in  land  operations  than 
at  sea.  As  a  direct  enemy  of  the  sub- 
marine, the  airship  can  do  little.  True 
enough,  by  hovering  directly  above  the 
spot  in  which  a  submarine  iB,"  it  would 
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fee  possible  to  see  the  submarine.  But 
owing  to  refraction  of  rays,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  be  directly  above  the 
submarine  to  make  it  out  when  sub- 
merged. The  chances  of  the  airsh'p  lo- 
cating a  submarine  in  this  manner  seem 
rather  remote.  Also,  in  order  to  aim  a 
missile  at  a  submerged  vessel  with  any 
chance  of  hitting  it,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  be  directly  above  the  craft. 

"At  present  there  is  no  defense  against 
a  submarine  nor  any  offense.  One  sub- 
marine could  not  attack  another  when 
Both  are  submerged.  In  the  first  place, 
the  men  on  one  of  the  submarine  boats 
could  not  see  the  other  boat;  they  could 
only  see  what  is  going  on  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

"This  reduction  of  warfare  more  and 
more  to  an  exact  science  and  the  use 
of  submarine  and  airships  will  undoubt- 
edly make  the  forces  employed  aga;nst 
each  other  smaller.  Huge  armies  are 
hard  to  handle  and  to  provision.  Un- 
doubtedly, too,  the  sacrifice  of  life  will 
be  less.  Battles  are  fought  ani  won  at 
the  army  maneuvers  as  now  conducted 
without  the  firing  of  a  shot.  Judges  de- 
cide that  one  force  has  placed  itself  In 
a  position  to  annihilate  the  other.  Gpn- 
erals  in  actual  warfare  will  recognize 
this  fact,  too." 


Col.  James  N.  Cot,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
who  has  been  to  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion with  Gov.  Warner  as  a  member  of 
his  staff,  is  at  the  Arlington. 

"There's  only  one  name  heard  in  Mich- 
igan." he  said,  "in  connection  with  the 
Republican  candidacy  for  President  In 
1908— Roosevelt.  No  one  else  is  ta'ked  of. 
Of  course,  Roosevelt  has  said  that  he  will 


not  take  a  third  terra,  but  suppose  the 
people  insist  upon  it?  He's  a  hard  man 
to  make  do  anything,  but  it's  possible 
that  he  may  be  convinced  that  the  call 
of  the  people  must  be  answered.  There 
has  been  no  dearth  of  booms  for  the 
nomination  I  know,  but  none  of  them 
has  yet  taken  hold  on  Michigan.  Whether 
or  not  Cortelyou's  action  in  New  York 
the  other  day,  when  the  crisis  in  the 
financial  conditions  threatened  ruin  for 
thousands  of  business  men,  has  aided 
his  boom  for  the  candidacy  I  do  not 
know,  though  it  Is  quite  possible." 


"Financial  affairs  In  Lou:siana  are  mov- 
ing along  smoothly,  and  we  hope  that 
the  recent  flurry  which  has  caused  jo 
much  excitement  throughout  the  country 
will  not  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  the  cotton  crop,"  said 
former  Gov.  W.  W.  Heard,  at  the  New 
Willard  last  night 

"I  have  just  come  down  from  New 
York.  The  situation  appears  to  have  im- 
proved there  considerably,  and  while 
money  affa'rs  are  by  no  means  in  the 
condition  that  we  could  w'sh,  th^y  are 
coming  around.  In  my  own  State  the 
banks  and  c'earlng  houses  have  taken 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  with  foreign  consignees 
by  the  cotton  shippers  whereby  they 
shall  have  sufficient  funds  to  care  f">r 
the  shipnlng.  The  recent  labor  strikes 
in  New  Orleans  have  accentuated  the 
difficulties  of  the  shippers,  but  these 
are  beinar   gradually   overcome. 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  Louis- 
iana th'nks  of  President  Roosevelt."  re- 
plied Mr.  Heard  to  a  question  as  to  the 
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sentiment  of  the  State  regarding  the  Chief 
Executive.  "I  am  out  of  politics  now  and 
In  the  banking  business." 

When  asked  about  the  probability  of 
the  prohibition  laws  being  extended  to 
cover  the  State  ot  Louisiana,  Mr.  Heard 
said  that  there  had  been  proh  bitlon  In 
the  "hill  country"  of  the  State  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  immediate  movement  to 
make  the  whole  of  Louisiana  dry,  not- 
withstanding the  general  crusade  which 
has  b^en  made  by  prohibitionists  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  negro  question,  he 
said,  had  litt  e  or  noth'ng  to  do  with  the 
desire  for  prohibition  laws. 

"There  is  no  longer  a  race  question  in 
Louisiana,"  said  Mr.  Heard.  "We  solved 
all  that  when  we  made  the  educational 
and  property  tests  for  eligibility  to  vote." 

Prank  Risdon  Moore,  mining  engineer 
of  Mexico  City,  has  great  faith  in  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Mexico.  "The  develop- 
ment of  the  mines  of  Mexico  is  going  on 
rapidiy,  but  the  vastness  of  the  resources 
has  by  no  means  been  determined  yet," 
he  said  yesterday  at  the  New  Willard. 

"One  thing  the  peeople  of  the  United 
States  should  learn,  and  that  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  a  mine.  Judging  from  the  number 
who  are  fleeced  by  mining  propositions 
each  year  there  seems  little  likelihood 
that  this  lesson  will  be  learned  at  an 
early  date.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that 
men  who  would  not  invest  their  money  in 
a  shoe  business  or  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern which  is  turning  out  shirts  with- 
out knowing  exactly  what  the  status 
of  the  business  was  will  sink  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  in  absolutely 
•worthless  mining  shares.     It  may  be  the 


gambling  spirit  that  is  latent  in  all  mett 
and  active  in  a  large  number  whicb 
causes  them  to  invest  in  stocks,  whicb 
may  bring  them  fabulous  riches.  There 
are  others  who  invest  money  in  good 
mining  properties,  but  who  are  unwilling 
to  wait  until  the  ore  can  be  taken  front 
the  mines  and  returns  come  to  them." 

Mr.  Moore  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  export  business  of  this  country  to 
the  other  American  republics.  He  has 
made  a  study  of  this  business  for  many 
years. 

"The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Americas 
Republics  in  educating  the  Ame'-'can  pub- 
lic up  to  the  great  opportunities  whicb 
are  offered  for  commerce  with  their  sis- 
ter republics  is  of  incalculable  value. 
Americans  have  been  asleep,  and  have 
overlooked  their  chance  to  develop  a 
trade  which  is  rich  and  near  at  hand." 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  Barchfeld,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  one  of  the  Pitts- 
burg districts,  is  in  Washington  on  one 
of  his  periodical  visits,  "doing  chores  for 
his  constituents."  At  the  Shorehnm  last 
night  Dr.  Barchfeld  said  the  people  of 
his  district,  and  Pennsylvania  generally, 
were  not  for  revision  cf  the  lariff.  in  the 
Sixtieth  or  the  succeeding  Congress,  in 
the  sense  that  the  word  revision  com- 
monly was  used. 

"I  represent  the  largest  manufacturing 
and  industrial  district  in  the  United 
States."  paid  Mr.  Barchfeld.  "In  fact, 
there  is  no  more  Important  industrial 
center  In  the  world  than  that  portion  of 
Pittsburg  included  in  my  Congressional 
district,  and  the  manufacturers  of  that 
section  are  vitally  interested  in  the  tariff 
question.  They  are  not  for  revision,  al- 
though   we   all   know   that    some   of   the 
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schedules  may  need  attention  later  on. 
The  average  person  does  not  know  that 
the  tonnage  of  Pittsburg  is  larger  than 
the  combined  tonnage  ot  New  York.  Lon- 
don.  Liverpool,  Amsterdam,  and  Havre, 
the  five  greatest  seaports  in  the  world. 
The  tonnage  of  Pittsburg  has  doubled 
within  the  past  seven  years,  and  if  the 
rate  of  increase  shown  so  far  this  calen- 
dar year  is  maintained  for  the  next  two 
months,  it  will  aggregate  the  enormous 
sum  of  135,000,000  tons.  That  means  that 
we  bring  into  our  city  In  raw  product  and 
ship  out  in  finished  product  and  coal  this 
gigantic  amount  of  freight. 

"Talk  about  the  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
I  will  tell  you  one  thing  at  least  upon 
which  the  tariff  should  be  higher;  tin 
plate.  Our  tin-plate  mills,  even  under 
the  present  tariff,  are  unable  to  compete 
with  foreign  manufacturers,  who  bring 
their  product  in  here  and  undersell  our 
home  manufacturers  notwithstanding  the 
tariff.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
improved  methods,  and  the  modern  labor- 
waving  machinery  of  the  Americans,  but 
the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  German,  French,  and  English  manu- 
facturers have  modernized  their  plants, 
and  have  just  as  improved  machinery  as 
we  have.  In  addition,  they  have  what 
we  have  not — cheap  labor.  As  a  result 
of  all  this  our  tin-plate  mills  are  idle, 
and  they  never  will  prosper  again  until 
they  are  given  the  benefit  of  a  tariff 
higher  than  that  they  now  enjoy.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  a  pound  of  tin  plate 
should  be  imported  into  this  country. 

"Personally,  I  do  not  believe  the  tariff 
will  ever  be  revised  by  the  Republicans 
In  a  direction  generally  downward.  There 
are  some  things  now  on  the  free  list 
upon  which  duties  ought  to  be  imposed, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  things  upon 


which  the  duty  should  be  increased. 
There  may  ultimately  be  some  modifica- 
tion of  certain  schedules,  but  revision 
such  as  is  understood  in  this  popular 
clamor  is  a  thing  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment. A  sufficient  argument  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  policy 
is  found  in  the  universal  prosperity  of 
the  American  people.  Why  tamper  with 
conditions  that  are  so  good  for  every- 
body?" 

"If  any  one  doubts  that  Western  and 
Pacific  Coast  banks  are  regarded  as 
sound  by  New  York  bankers,"  F.  H. 
Dunphy,  a  miner  and  a  stockholder  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Sumpter, 
Oreg.,  said  last  night  at  the  Willard 
Hotel,  "let  me  cite  that,  during  the 
spectacular  scenes  of  last  Thursday, 
when  President  Thomas,  of  the  stock 
exchange,  was  wildly  rushing  across 
the  street  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Stillman 
and  Mr.  Morgan  to  save  the  exchange 
from  destruction,  I  walked  into  the 
Hanover  National  Bank  with  a  letter 
of  credit  for  $2,000,  and  it  was  honored 
without  hesitation." 

Mr.  Dunphy  has  spent  the  past  two 
months  looking  into  conditions  in  the 
East,  and  has  made  some  important 
mining  deals  in  New  York.  He  was 
especially  gratified  at  the  confidence 
entertained  by  New  York  bankers  in 
the  stability  of  the  country's  institu- 
tions, particularly  the  banks  of  all 
cities  outside  of  the  metropolis.  As  to 
New  York  itself,  Mr.  Dunphy  believes 
the  situation  is  well  in  hand  and  will 
be    clarified    the   coming    week. 

"The  real  strength  of  the  country  in 
these  days  of  temporary  trouble  in  the 
chief  city  is  the  soundness  of  the  farm- 
ing,  mining,   fruit  raising,  and  live  stock 
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regions,"  Mr.  Dunphy  asserted.  "Ten 
years  ago  a  disturbance  in  Wall  street 
would  have  paralyzed  the  West.  To- jay 
the  West  stanas  ready  to  ship  money 
back  to  New  York  irom  Its  surplus,  re- 
quiring only  approved  security  to  protect 
the  depositors  of  the  Western  banks.  In 
other  words,  one  decade  has  sufheed  the 
West  to  graduate  from  the  class  of  bor- 
rowers to  Uiat  of  lenders,  and  to-day  we 
have  a  surplus  in  our  banks,  even  con- 
sidering that  the  great  West  has  enor- 
mous needs  of   funds  lor  development." 

Mr.  Dunphy  observed  tnai  Yvashington 
is  peculiarly  situated  with  relation  to  the 
banking  business. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  a  city  in  which 
your  banks  depend  largely  on  deposits 
from  people  whose  revenues  ase  fixed  by 
statute.  Industrial  conditions  do  not  affect 
you.  In  lact,  a  depress. on  witu  falhng 
prices  would  really  pia^e  50,0,0  of  your 
people,  representing  at  least  12j,00j  of 
your  population,  in  the  unique  position 
of  benefiting  legitimately  irom  hard 
times.  Their  salaries  would  remain  sta- 
tionary; tneir  expenses  would  decrease. 
The  margin  between  revenue  and  expense 
would  therefore  be  larger,  and  ihat  is 
what  constitutes  real  prosperity— ability  tc 
buy  more  witn  one's  daily  labor." 

Delegate  William  H.  Andrews,  of  New 
Mexico,  is  preparirg  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  New  Mexico  as  a  State  in- 
dependent of  Arizona,  and  expressed  his 
confidence,  at  the  Shoreham  last  evening, 
that  such  a  bill  would  be  favorably  re- 
ceived  by   the  Sixtieth   Congress. 

"The  fact  that  the  people  of  Arizona 
voted  against  admission  of  their  Terri- 
tory jointly  with  New  Mexico  as  a  single 
State  should  not  militate  against  New 
Mexico,"    said    Mr.    Andrews.     "We    are 


rully  equipped  for  Statehood,  and  no 
legitimate  argument  can  be  advanced 
against  it.  We  have  the  Territory,  rich 
and  prosperous.  We  have  the  population, 
400,000  in  round  numbers,  and  if  admitted 
would  send  two  Republican  Senators  and 
two  members  of  the  House  to  Congress. 
The  Territorial  government  is  sound,  and 
under  it  the  people  have  developed  as 
high  civilization  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  country. 

"Our  schools,  churches,  charitable  and 
penal  institutions  are  the  equal  of  those 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  our  people  are  enterprising, 
loyal,  and  devoted  to  their  institutions 
and  their  country.  I  am  preparing  a  bill 
for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a 
State,  and  will  introduce  it  as  soon  as 
Congress  meets.  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  enacted  into  law.  I  have  talked 
with  many  members  of  the  House  and 
Senators,  and  have  received  promises  of 
support  of  such  a  nature  that  I  am 
exceedingly  sanguine  that  the  admission 
of  Mew  Mexico  as  an  independent  State 
will  not  be  long  delayed.  I  intend  to 
push  the  matter  with  all  the  force  of 
which  I  am  capable,  aided  by  my  friend» 
and  the  friends  of  this  great  Territory. 

"Canada  will  not  again  make  overtures 
to  the  Ur.'.ted  States  for  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  If  the  people 
of  the  United  States  come  to  the  con- 
clusion in  the  future  that  free  trade  or 
favorable  duties  would  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage in  dealing  with  Canada,  they  will 
have  to  make  the  first  move." 

This  assertion  was  made  by  Gov.  Dun- 
can Cameron  Fraser,  of  Nova  Scotia,  at 
the  New  Willard  yesterday.  Gov.  Fraser, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Sarah 
Fraser;  Mrs.   C    M.  Coleman,  and  B.  W. 
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Lincoln,  of  New  York,  visited  Washington 
on  their  return  from  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position, of  which  the  governor  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms.  After  paying  his  re- 
spects to  tne  President,  Gov.  Fraser  left 
for  his  Nova  Scotia  home. 

"Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  such 
reciprocity  between  our  two  countries  a& 
may  be  compatible  with  the  best  interests 
of  both,"  continued  Gov.  Fraser.  "Since 
her  rebuff  from  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada has  sought  elsewhere  for  a  market 
for  her  exports  and  imports.  Her  trade 
with  England  has  increased  enormously, 
and  the  commerce  of  Canada  has  great 
possibilities  of  future  development.  In  the 
last  ten  years  Imports  and  exports  of 
Canada  have  increased  per  capita  more 
than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  value  of  the  per  capita  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  Dominion  is  to- 
day more  than  twice  that  of  the  'mports 
and  exports  of  this  country.  The  re- 
sources of  Canada  seem  unlimited.  We 
have  more  grain  land  than  the  United 
States,  our  mineral  resources  are  great, 
and  it  Is  remarkable  that  when  the  land 
becomes  of  little  value  for  agricu'ture, 
owing  to  the  far  northern  climate,  mines 
crop  out  " 

Gov.  Fraser  smiled  at  the  question 
whether  Canada  could  experience  such 
financial  difficulties  as  have  worri?d  New 
York  and  other  money  centers  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  week. 

"The  banking  laws  of  Canada  make 
such  a  situation  virtually  impossible,"  ne 
sa'd.  "The  action  of  the  moneyed  m°n 
who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
financial  institutions  In  New  York  de- 
serves the  greatest  praise.  But  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government  in  pouring  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  banks  in  New 
York  seems  very  strange  to  me.    In  Can- 


ada there  are  only  banks  chartered  by 
the  Dominion  government;  there  are  no 
provincial  banks.  All  the  banks  are  re- 
quired to  deposit  certain  amounts  of 
money  in  the  treasury  of  the  Dominion 
government,  and  this  fund  is  used  to  meet 
loans  to  the  banks  when  emergencies 
arise.  The  government  allows  the  banks 
as  much  as  3  per  cent  on  the  money 
which  is  deposited  in  the  government 
coffers.  In  this  manner  the  government 
is  safeguarded." 


Judge  R.  L..  Williams,  who  has  recently 
been  elected  to  the  supreme  bench  of 
Oklahoma,  is  at  the  Raleigh.  "Only  31,000 
white  men,"  he  said,  "voted  aeainst  the 
constitution  as  it  stands,  though  the  en- 
tire negro  vote  of  the  State,  42.000,  was 
cast  against  it,  because  it  was  Demo- 
cratic. 

"President  Roosevelt  is  very  popular  in 
the  State.  Next  to  Bryan  he  would  prob- 
ably be  the  State's  choice  for  Pr-sident 
in  the  comin?  election.  There  is  a  very 
large  independent  vote  In  the  State,  part 
op  which  undoubtedly  would  swing  to 
Roosevelt. 

"New  Mexico  is  fit  for  Statehood.  There 
are  half  a  million  people  In  the  Territory, 
and  they  are  qualified  for  admlss'on  to 
the  Union  without  Arizona.  I  havo  vis- 
ited New  Mexico  and  know  the  Territory 
well.  It  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican State  if  it  is  admitted.  The  people 
of  Arizona  objected  to  becoming  a  State 
with  New  Mexico.  If  they  prefer  to  re- 
main a  Territory,  let  them  do  so." 

"Th<>  United  States  n^ds  a  government 
department  of  mines.  In  fact,  this  need  is 
becoming  m^r •>  apparent  evory  year,"  said 
Dr.   Joseph   Hyde   Pratt,    State    geologist 
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Of  North  Carolina  and  chief  of  the  mines 
building  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
Dr.  Pratt  has  been  appointed  a  delegate 
to  the  American  mining  congress,  which 
will  meet  In  Joplin,  Mo.,  in  November. 

"Mining  is  a  great  industry  in  this 
country,  as  legitimate  as  the  making  of 
shoes.  But  there  Is  need  of  a  revision 
of  the  mining  laws  and  the  making  of 
new  and  uniform  laws.  At  present  there 
ie  no  department  of  the  government 
which  deals  with  the  mining  industry, 
except  the  Geological  Survey,  which 
touches  only  upon  one  side  of  mining. 
That  this  bureau  has  done  work  of  great 
value  to  mining  is  unquestioned,  but 
there  is  need  of  much  more. 

"One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  mining 
is  a  stringent  law  which  shall  protect 
Eastern  Investors  from  the  frauds  which 
are  frequently  perpetrated  upon  them  by 
promoters  who  journey  here  with  tales 
of  fabulous  mineral  resources.  The  min- 
ing industry  in  North  Carolina  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  The  value  of  the  min- 
eral products  taken  from  the  earth  in 
that  State  during  the  last  year  is  much 
in  excess  of  the  preceding  year.  Clay 
products  and  stone  for  building  are  the 
most  common  minerals  mined  in  the 
State,  but  we  have  the  best-known  mic» 
mines  in  the  country. " 


"It's  your  industry  that  forces  itself 
more  strongly  than  any  other  character- 
istic upon  the  foreigner  who  visits  the 
United  States."  said  Commander  A.  M. 
Nicol,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  at  the  Ar- 
lington last  night.  Commander  Nicol  is 
a  native  of  London,  and  is  now  traveling 
with  Gen.  Booth  In  this  country. 

"Work   Is   idealised    here.     England   la 


an  old  country.  Leisure  classes  have 
grown  up  there,  which  are  not  found  in 
America.  Here  manual  labor  Is  not  con- 
sidered menial;  every  one  works,  with 
the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  very  wealthy  men.  There  is 
a  great  field  for  the  Salvation  Army 
here.  The  temperament  of  the  American 
people,  their  willingness  to  accept  you 
and  your  work  upon  its  merits,  both  help 
the  Salvation  Army  in  Its  work  here. 
Social  conditions  here  also  demand  such 
work  as  is  done  by  the  army. 

"Another  thing  that  makes  the  way  of 
the  army  in  this  country  comparatively 
easy  is  the  fact  that  there  are  few 
hard  and  fast  soc'al  rules  to  break 
through  to  meet  a  man  at  close  range. 
The  democracy,  of  the  country  Is  a  great 
help.  I  predict  that  In  the  next  few 
years  the  Salvation  Army  in  Its  work 
here  will  have  Increased  more  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  army  In  Eng- 
land Is  far  ahead  of  the  army  In  America 
In  size  and  scope  to-day.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  army  was  organ- 
ized in  England,  and  that  it  had  already 
been  developed,  to  a  great  extent,  there 
before  it  was   establ'shed   In   America. 

"Your  American  pr"ss  Interests  me 
much,  particu'arly  as  I  have  charge  of 
all  the  publications  Issued  by  the  army 
in  London.  We  publish  ten  magazines 
in  London  and  four  weekly  newspapers. 
The  press  of  England  Is  too  conservative. 
You,  in  America,  play  up  the  interesting 
facts  in  a  story,  though  your  methods 
are  too  sensational  at  t'mes.  There  Is  a 
happy  medium,  however,  and  it  Is  time 
that  England  adopted  that  medium.  Wo 
want  our  Salvation  ,  Army  papers  read, 
and  I  mean  to  make  them  as  readable 
as  possible.** 
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"Chicago  feels  confident  of  landing  the 
next  Democratic  national  convention,  and, 
tn  fact,  is  the  only  city  in  the  country 
centrally  located  that  has  hotels  and  rail* 
road  accommodations  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  large  gathering  of  that 
kind." 

So  spoke  Orva  O.  Williams,  treasurer 
of  the  Iroquois  Club  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  that  city  which  has 
the  matter  in  charge,  at  the  New  Willard 
»ast  night. 

"In  the  new  Seventh  Regiment  Armory, 
which  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  which 
will  be   completed  by   May   1,"    he   con- 


tinued, "we  will  have  a  building  particu- 
larly adapted  for  national  gatherings  and 
capable  of  seating  about  15,000  people. 
Many  of  the  national  committeemen  who 
have  the  selecting  of  the  convention  city 
have  been  seen  by  me  personally,  and 
others  I  have  heard  from  by  letter,  and 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  general  that 
Chicago  will  be  selected.  Our  only  real 
competitors  are  Kansas  City  and  8t. 
Louis,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  sum- 
mer heat  in  those  places  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  they  will  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. Having  no  favorite  son  to  present 
as  a  candidate,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
give  all  candidates  a  fair  show." 
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Why  Thirteen  is  Unlucky 


An  explanation  of  unlucky  thirteen  is  given  in  The  Housekeeper 
for  August.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  superstitious  objection  to 
sitting  thirteen  at  the  table  in  Christian  countries  was  based  on  the 
fact  of  the  last  supper,  when  Christ  and  His  twelve  disciples  sat 
down  to  eat  together,  immediately  before  the  Saviour  was  seized  by 
His  enemies.  But  in  the  Norse  Mythology,  which  is  supposed  to 
antedate  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Northmen,  we 
find  the  superstition  referred  to  the  fact  that  at  a  banquet  of  the 
gods,  Loki,  the  spirit  of  mischief,  intruded  himself,  making  thirteen 
at  the  table,  wherefore  there  was  a  fight,  and  Baldour,  a  young  hero 
especially  loved  by  the  gods,  was  killed.  For  the  fact  is  the  objec- 
tion to  this  number  seems  to  have  existed  even  before  Christianity. 
Among  the  Turks  the  number  is  so  disliked  and  feared,  that  it  is 
never  even  named ;  with  the  Aztecs,  the  Aborigines  of  Mexico,  it 
was  believed  to  have  magic  power,  and  a  like  fancy  has  been  found 
in  other  Indian  tribes.  Among  the  ignorant  blacks  of  the  South, 
the  fear  of  this  number  in  any  connection  is  actually  absurd.  But 
whether  they  have  borrowed  this  idea  from  their  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity,  or  whether  it  is  a  survival  of  the  Voodoo  wor- 
ship of  their  ancestors,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  superstition 
has  a  strong  hold  everywhere,  even  among  those  who  should  know 
better  than  be  swayed  by  it.  In  Italy  it  is  never  used  in  making  up 
the  numbers  of  the  favorite  lotteries,  and  in  Paris  it  is  omitted  in 
numbering  the  houses  on  the  street,  and  in  this  country  many  steam- 
boats do  not  have  a  stateroom  numbered  13. 

Note: — Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we  hear  that  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  finding  that  their  chairman  had  se- 
lected Friday,  December  13th,  for  the  meeting  of  the  committee, 
protested  so  vigorously  that  the  date  was  changed  to  December  7th. 
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ROMEO  and  JULIET 


Down  by  the  river  side  they  met, 
Sweet  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Her  hand  in  his  he  placed  and  said: 
"Sweet  Juliet,  I  would  thee  wed." 
"Indeed,"  she  queried,  "ah,  let's  go, 
Get  in  this  boat,"  oh !  row  me  oh ! 
Within  the  boat  with  spirits  light, 
They  chatted  'neath  the  moon's  pale  light ; 
And  as  the  hours  quickly  sped, 
A  lunch  before  his  love  he  spread. 
Said  he,  "come  let  us  eat,  my  pet." 
Then  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


jfr     N.  E.  BESSON      w 


O    V 


1329  14th  St.  and  1800  Pcnn.  Ave.  N.  W.  * 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Cleansing  of  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Garments.  Lace 
Curtains,  Blankets,  etc.,  by  the  French  Process  of  Naphtha, 
Steam,   Sulphur,   and    Dry    Cleansing. 


The  Amiss' 
Lunch  Rooms 

WA.sHINGTON.D.C. 


17th  &  G  Streets,  N.  W. 
1206  Pa.  Avenue,  N.  W. 
1205  D  S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 
217  7th    S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Unexcelled  Service 

Phone  Connections  W.  H.  AMISS,  Proprietor 

0.  B.  STEWART  WM.  WIMMEL 

STEWART  &  WIMMEL 

Carriage     "Builders 
1625  L  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION    NORTH  6290 

General   Repairing  and  Automobile  Trimming   and 

Painting  Painting 


Only  Japanese  Store  in  Washington 
S.  SUZUKI  &  CO- 

Direct  Importers 
JAPANESE  GOODS, 

Hand  Drawn  Linen  and  Silk  Goods,  CHINA  WARES 
1320  F  St.   N.  "W*.  Washington,  D.   C. 


Sampson  Dairy 

1015  to  Hark  &m.  «f.  TO. 

MILK  AND  CREAM, 

Butter,  Egg-s  and  Cottage  Cheese. 
G.  W.  BOWELS.   PROPRIETOR. 

MILK  9c  a   QUART  AND  5c   a   PINT 

R.  E.  RENCHER 
DECORATOR 

iPnpmng  and  ^painting 
1212  U  STREET  N.  W. 

PHONE  NORTH  1253  M 

If  you  mention  this   Magazine  you   will  secure  favorable  prices. 

E.  NAROUS 

TAILOR  AND  DRAPER  . 
PRESSING,  CLEANING  and  REPAIRING 
FUR  GARMENTS  REMODELED 

819  11th  ST'REBT,  J*.  W.         Washington,  2>.  C. 

SUITS  MADE   TO   ORDER  FROM  $22.00  UP 

PHONE  MAIN  4301 
Formerly  With  J.  M.  STEIN  &  CO. 


SUBSCRIBE    NOW.  $1.00  A   YEAR. 


Suits  Made  To  Order  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

H.    J^lCOBSON 

TAILOR. 

Ladies*  and   Gents*    Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  (§1  Repaired 

1315  E  St.  N  W- 

Fbonc  Main  1073  First  Class  Work 

ORIENTAL  RUG   IMPORTING  CO. 

15  10    H    Street,  Northwest  Telephone,  Main  1  2  2  3- 

Largest  Assortment  and   Lowest  Prices 

Exchanges  made  at  any  time 

CLEANING    &   REPAIRING   BY  ORIENTAL   PROCESS 

A.  H.  BAKSHIAN,  Manager 

WHAT    PATRONS    SAY! 


FRIENDSHIP  Ice  Cream,  in  it  we  find  fine  flavor  and  purity  combineO 
R.ich  and  delicious,  all  confess,  it  merits  and  commands  SuccesS 
Jn  the  DAIRY  LUNCH  there's  a  Menu  unsurpassed  the  City  throug-ff 
Exquisite  COFFEE  and  Pastry,  they  supply,  at  1931  Fourteenth,  say  I 
HJiow  at  FRIENDSHIP  patrons  reap  the  choicest  viands  at  prices  cheaP 


Y 


1125  D  Street  Northeast. 

TELEPHONE 
EAST  922. 


Phone  North  4393-M  First  Class  Vv'ork 

B.  F.   SCHWIERING,    Proprietc 

eater  Washington  Tailoring  Co. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  &  Repaired 

1 4 1 3  L  Street,  K .  W. 

Ag-ent  for  CONGER'S  LAUNDRY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BUTTER   and  EGGS  Permit  No.  1 1  24 

WOODLEY     DAIRY 

LOUIS   ALTEMUS,  Proprietor 

MILK   AND    CREAM 

2912    14th   Street   N.  W. 
Phone  North  4141  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE   RECOMMEND 

CHA&  H.  REISINGER 
ant)  Hce  dream  flDanufactucer 

235  G   Street  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C. 


Phone  Main   2767 


I  BLUMENFELD,  Jeweler 

2914  14th  St.  N.  W. 

Fine  Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing  A  Specialty 

CLOCKS  CALLED   FOR  AND    DELIVERED 
PRICES  MODERATE  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE  HOME  FURNISHERS 

XUhen  in  doubt  buy  of 

HOUSE  &  HERRMANN 

Seventh  and  I  (eye)  Streets,  N.  W. 
Furniture,  Carpetst  Crockery  Draperies,  Etc, 


J.  WILLIAM  LEE, 
UNDERTAKER*  LIVERY, 

332   PENN.  AVE..  N.  W. 


Franklin  &  <&#., 
©ptictane. 

1203  F  Stmt,  N.  TO. 
fco&afcs,   2>evelopiug  and  Supplies* 


GALT  &  BRO. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

JEWELLERS 

SILVERSMITHS 

STATIONERS 
WASHINGTON    D.  C 


Woodward  &  Lothrop 


WASHINGTON 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


S.   KANN  SONS   CO. 

Market    Space. 

The  Busy  Corner. 


TIRST  CLASS 
Piano  Tuning 

Work  Guaranteed 

JOSEPH  STANISLAUS  TIPPETT 
1808  H  Street  N.  W. 


INSECTS  EXTERMINATED 

MOTHS,  ROACHES,  ANTS,  BEDBUGS  AND 
OTHER  INSECTS  EXTERMINATED  under 
contract  CHARGES  MODERATE.  Estimates 
and  advice  gratis;  20  years  practical  experience; 
no  charge  made  until  insects  are  fully  exterminated 

Address  WENDAL  E.  CLUTE 

INSECT  SPECIALIST, 

517  II  ST.  N.  W,  WASHINGTON.  B.C. 

i  1 1  m— ^ — — — — — — — 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CHURCHES,  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS   AND   FRATERNAL   ORDERS 

Washington   Fine  Confectionery 

Perfectly  Pure  Chocolates  (§L  Bon-Bons 
JAMES  POULOS  <&  BRO. 

908  7th  ST.  N.  W. 
ICE  Ic¥cBEAM  SODA  Washington.  P.  C. 

SAMUEL  S.  WATERS 

Church  Organ  SMlrter 

Care  of  Organs  by  Yearly  Contract  A  Specialty  Water  and  Electric  Motors 
Electric  and  Pneumatic  Actions.    Tuning,  Repairing,  and  Rebuilding. 

Office:   1322  3 2d    Street,  Northwest 
Factory;    3132   K  Street,  Northwest 

Phone,  West  379  Washing-ton,   D.   C. 

Hfgh-Gra.de  Bicycles  Sold  Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

oa  Easy  Payments  Free  of  Charge 


H.  C  LINN 


3034    Fourteenth  Street  Northwest 

[PHONE  NORTH  787-M 

BICYCLES    -    ATHLETIC  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

Tires  P«t  on  Baby  Carriages  Repair  Work  a  Specialty 


Packing  Shipping' 

HENRY  HARTMAN, 

CABINET  MAKER  AND  UPHOLSTERER 

HIGH  GRADE  WORK  ONLY 

Antique  Mahogany  Furniture  Refinished  Like  New 

1344  U  Street,  Northwest* 

TELEPHONE  NORTH  3723-M 
Enameling  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Gilding: 

Mrs.  E.    McCafferty, 

ijiai  mb  Hmxmi  3mmt  Mwxtf£wtimx, 

AND    BLEACHER, 

1211  G  Street,  Northwest, 

WASHINGTON,    D,  G 


AND 

NEWS  STAN33, 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES,  and  TOBACCO. 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  STATIONERY. 

3414  11th  STREET,  3ST.  W. 

S.  E.  SEBASTIAN.  Mas, 
Phone,  North  2598.  p.  A.  WRIGHT,  Props. 


Office  Telephone,  Main  7133  Residence  Telephone,  North  5159 


Furniture  and  Upholstering 

5  2  0     10  th    Street,    N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Repairing  and   Refinishing,  Packing  and   Shipping 


Wm,  H.  BURCH 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Ladies  and  Gents  Furnishings 

806-808  H  STREET  N.E. 
Phone     -     -     Lincoln  946 

TELEPHONE     M.     5  2  57 

JAMES   E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

CUSTOM  SHIRT  MAKER 

J208    F    STREET    NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Special  Attention  Given  Repair  Work  SHIRTS  GUARANTEED  TO  FIT 

SIX  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS  $12.00 


Mrs.  C.   H.  Hamilton, 

Fancy  Goods,  Notions, 

Periodicals,  Stationery 

and    School    Supplies 

1780  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W. 


DINNER    PARTIES   A  SPECIALTY  ESTABLISHED   1862 

COTTAGE  MARKET 

L.  H.    LANDWEHR 

MEATS  and  POULTRY,  FISH  and  GAME.      CAPONS   IN  SEASON 

CANNED  GOODS.      FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  FRUITS. 

SWEET  BREADS  and  ALL  DELICACIES. 

THE  CHOICEST   PRINT  BUTTER 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  893  818  14th  •TlvEHT 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Genuine  Old  Fashioned  Home-Made  Bread  just  like  Mother  used  to  make 
Clifford  D.  Mills,  Copyright  1900  Established  1888 

Mills  Genuine  Home-Made  Bread 

We  deliver  Bread  to  all  parts    of  Boston,    Brooklyn,    New    York   City, 
Jersey    City,    Newark,     N.    J.,     Baltimore,     Md.     and     Pittsburg-,    Pa. 

Washington  office  :  800  20th  St.,  Northwest  Cor.  H 

Main  Office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  BRANCHES  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 
I®" NOTICE.— This  Bread  is  not  sold    from  Grocery  Stores    or    Push 
Carts,  but  only  from  our  Stores  and  Wagons.    OUR  BREAD  IS  GENUINE 

Telephone  or  send  Postal,  at  our  expense 
None   Genuine    unless   the   Name    "MILLS"    is    stamped  on    each   loaf 

Special  Prices  to  Institutions 

JNO.  S.  DENNIE   &  BRO 

(Successors  to  A.  OEHMANN) 
WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL   ICE     CREAM     MANUFACTURERS 

CANDIES 
PHONE  MAIN  1670  523      4^     STREET     S.    W. 


Mile  R.  Taulelle  &  Co. 

ffrencb  seeing  &  Gleaning  Establishment 

Ostrich  Feathers  Dyed,  Curled  and  Renovated 

Curtains,  Laces  and  Gloves  Done  up  Equal  to  New 

Flowers  and  Laces  Dyed  to  Match  any  Shade 

FEATHERS  MADE  FROM  BOAS  A  SPECIALTY 
709  12th  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PHONE  MAIN  1362 

H.     KROEDEL 
OPTICIAN 

Correct  Eye  Examination 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Fitted  Accuratly  for 

DEFECTIVE    VISION 

Open  Evenings  18  4  5     1 4th    St.    N.    W. 


THOMAS  E.  LANDON, 

JUain  anJi  GDntampntal  $Ust&t?rtttg, 

Office:  617  14th  Street  N.  W. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 

W.  T.  (®L  F.  B.  Weaver 

Hardware  ^nd  Harness 


1208  «Lisd   1212  32d  Street 
Telephone   West  1010 


ECLIPSE  RUG  WEAVING  CO.  RELIABLE  WORK  DONE 

LAUREL,  MD.  SANITARY  PROCESS. 

S.  GOBBETT,  MGR. 

Handsome  Reversible  Rugs  Made  from  your 
Old  Worn  Carpets 

Also  Silk  Portiers  from  Old  Silk  Ua«vs. 


LAUREL,    MD. 
Work  Called  For.    Rugs  Delivered  and  Laid  Free  of  Clharg<e, 

DROP  POSTAL 
ESTABLISHED    1865 

G.  G.  CORNWELL  &  SON, 


Table    Luxuries,  Fancy    Groceries. 
1412-1414-1416  &  1418  Penna.  Ave.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Philip  J.  Ferkel,  Pres.        Phone  Main  7035         William  L.  Kurtz,  Secy. 
John  A.  Hadler,  V.-Pres.  John  F.  Bieber,  Treas. 

John  A.  Hadler,  Mgr. 
Serial  Number  9878 

GENUINE  BREWED  GINGER  BEER,  ENGLISH  PROCESS 

REAR  OP  46  5  N  STREET,  S.  W. 

(Stafford  Court) 

STRICTLY  A  TEMPERANCE    DRINK 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NO  NECESSITY  TO  SCRUB  THE  FLOORS. 
Don't  break  your  back  scrubbing  the  floors  ; 
use  Hunter's  Dust-killing-  Floor  Oil  ;  it  keeps 
the  floors  smooth  and  glossy  ;  35c  a  gallon ; 
Phone  Main  5458  or  drop  postal  to 

C,  T.   HUNTER 

The  Bicycle  Man  113  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.   W. 


J-  P    V.    RITTER&SON 

Flour,  Feed,   Hay 
Poultry  ©Liid    Pigeon    Food 

706  0  STREET,  N 


MEALS  A  LA  CARTE  PHONE   MAIN  6610 


W.  T.  Haller,  Proprietor 
L.  V.  Moxley,  Manager 
Everything  good  to  eat  808  Twelfth  Street,  N,  W, 

Try  our  special  25c.   meal 

Washington,   D.  C« 


NON-MEDICAL    HEALING 

THE  JUNO  METHOD  of  restoring-  the  circulation  is  the  most  effective 
yet  harmless  remedial  agent  known,  and  while  it  possesses  all  the  merits 
of  massage,  osteopath}',  chiropractice,  Sweedish  movements,  electricity, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  circulation,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has 
the  enhanced  value  of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body  to  or  from  anjT  part  (of  the  body)  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  to  the  invalid  seeking  health  are 
inestimable. 
ENDORSED  THE   JUNOD   TREATMENT. 

In  the  recent  medical  congress,  DR.  SCHMIEDEN,  OF  THE 
CHIRURGICKE  KLINIK,  BONN,  GERMANY,  read  an  able  paper, 
accompanied  b}*  demonstrations,  on  the  use  of  cupping  glasses  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  bones,  tissues,  etc.  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  of  Tuesdaj',  May  7,  column  4,  page  3,  quotes  him  as  having 
said  that  "in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  this  treatment  had  completely 
cured  tuberculosis  of  the  tissues,  the  bones  and  joints,  where  previously 
it  would  have  been  thought  necessary  to  operate  with  a  knife,  and 
perhaps  to  amputate,  with  less  beneficial  results."  The  treatment  is 
identical  with  the  Vacuum,  or  dry  cupping  method,  as  used  with  such 
wonderful  success  by  Dr.  V.  T.  Junod,  of  Paris  (and  Prof.  H.  N.  D. 
Parker,  of  Washington),  and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  charge  for  consultation  at  the  office.  Consultation  and  treat- 
ment at  your  home  if  desired  ;  charges  reasonable.  Lady  assistant. 
Prof.  H.  N.  D.  PARKER,  1424  New  York  Ave.  N.  W. 
Hours,  10  to  S;  Sundays,  10  to  1. 
Something  good  under  this  heading  Every  Day  in  The  Washington  Times 


Ladies'  Garments  Repaired  Good  Work  Guaranteed 

H.     GRADES 

(Formerly  with  J.  M.  Stein  &  Co.) 

JKerrljmtt  (Hailnr 
1784    FLORIDA    AVENUE,   N.  W. 

SUITS    TO   ORDER 

■  ■  . 

Pressing,  Cleaning  and  All  Kinds  of  Repairing 

!*  • 

Washington,  D.  C. 


H.  R.  W.  MILES 

TEACHER    OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Pupil  New  England  Conservatory  and  Karl  Baerrnann. 
Studio  1808  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C 


The  paper  Co/fly,  &ates  and  "Public  Opinion  is  printed  oa  is  furnishd  by 
B.  P.  Andrews  &  Co.  (Inc.)  627  and  629  La.  Ave.  N.  "W.  The  only  strictly  WhoU 
sale  Paper  House  in  the  city.  Sole  Agents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  The  "w*e*4 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Book  Paper  in  the  'World, 
Si  you  need  paper,  better  try  them.     'Phone  East  595 

338  Indiaana  Ave.  N>  W.  705  Ninth  St.  N.  W, 


CoKef 


CoKeU 


CoKef// 


ACT  QUICKLY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

WHY  WORRY  WITH  THE  OLD  COAL  STOVE 


RELIABLE 


SAFETY 


j    Gas         I     Equally    effective    in 
I  Ranges,  f     Winter  and  Summer. 


,;- 


l  Heaters,  i    in  Results. 


A  Qufck  Hot  Fire  makes  a  Breakfast  <m  Time, 
WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY. 


Jean  C.  Walker  John  A.  Hughes 


WALKER-HUGHES   MARKET  CO. 


1128-1130  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W. 


Telephone  N.  3800 


1734  ¥znn  frvznuz 

Parlor  for  Funeral  Services 

Phone  Main  131 


Saks  anb  Company 

LEADERS  SINCE  \U1 

EVERYTHING   MEN  AND  BOYS  WEAR. 

and  L-aciies'  Shoeti 
Peaa.  Are  And  Seventh  St 


Phone  Main  2048  First  Class  Work 

F.  G.    NOLTE 

ARTISTIC  WAL.L  PAPERING  and  PAINTIXG 
907  11th  Street  N.  W. 

Estimates  Cheerefully  Furnished  Give  Me  a  Trial 

Home  and  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Wedding-  and  Birthday  Cakes 

ICE  CREAM  AND  ICES 

Health  Food  Bakery 

JOHN  C.  BERG,  Manager 

Home-made  Bread  and  Pies  a  Specialty 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  1507  Columbia  Street  N.  W, 

Phone,  North  3704  Also  :  1506  7th  Street  N.  W. 


CHAS.  B.  ALTHOFF 
Saturn;  m\h  <&miiutimm$ 

620  O  Street  N.  W. 

PHONE  NORTH  1324 


CALL  CONGER  BROS.  &  CO., 

©dental  IRug  anb  Carpet  Cleaning 

OR  

HIGH-GRADE     LAUNDRY    WORK 
Plant,  23d  and  New  York  Ave. 

PHONE   WEST  42  7 


Phones 

Established  1875 

Night  Phone  Calls 

Main  751 

G.  Vv\  FORSBERG,  6180 

Main  742 

Foreman,  4796 

G  W.  FORSBERG 

Formerly  With    FORSBERG   &   MURRAY 

MACHINIST  AND  BOILER-MAKER 

Works  and  Wharf:  8th  and  Water  Sts.  S.  W.  _     .  .  _    _ 

Branch    Office:   13th  and  F  Sts.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished  on  all  classes  of  Machine  and  Boiler  Work 

Both  Marine  and  Stationary 

Builder  and  Erector  of  Always  on  Hand 

Hand  and  Power  Freight  Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Stacks, 

and    Passenger  Elevators  Tanks,    Shafting,    Hangers,    Etc. 


COMMERCIAL  Stenographic 

OLLEGE  and  Institute 

3300    O    STREET    NORTHWEST 

We  have  more  calls  for  Stenographers  and  Bookkeepers  than  we  can 
supply.  Let  us  fit  you  for  a  first-class  position.  Special  preparation 
for  Civil  Service  examinations.  Day  and  Night  sessions.  Night 
School  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  Nights  7  to  9.30.  Day 
sessions  after  September  3d  from  9  to  12  A.  M.  and  1  to  3  P.  M. 
Backward  students  in  English  will  receive  special  attention. 
CLARK  J.    BROWN,   A.  M.,  President.  ABLE   ASSISTANTS 
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CENTER  MARKET  PHONE  NORTH 
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M,  HOLZBEIERLEIN 
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WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
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CBLAS.  RACOOSIN 
Taite 

1704    G   Street      N.  W. 

Ladies'   and   Gentlemen's   Clothes   Altered* 
Cleaned,  Dyed  and  Repaired 

GOODS  CALLED  FOR  AND   DELIVERED 


CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS 
Floral    "Decorations 

GEO.  C.  SHAFFER 

Florist 

J  4th  and  Eye   Streets,  Northwest 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Phone  2416  Main 


SAKS   FUR   COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  Fine  Fun 

J  3th  and  G  Streets  Northwest 

Washington,  D.  C 


W.  B.  MOSES  &  SONS, 

Furniture,   Carpets, 
.  .  Upholsteries  & 
Wall  Papers  .  . 

Cor.  nth  and  F  Sts.  N.  W. 


GEO.  H.  COOKE 

♦    .^Florist    .    . 

Connecticut  Avenue  and  L  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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ORDER 

15he  Vefoet  KJnd 

PURE    ICE    CREAM 

FOR   YOUR   ENTERTAINMENT 
We're  The  Cheapest  Consistent  with  the  Quality 

JOHN    HARTUNG 

Sanitary  Dairy  108    Florida  Ave.  N.  W. 

Milk   and  Cream   Delivered  to  Any   Part  of    the  City  TWICE   DAILY 

HARTUNG'S  Vanilla  ICE  CREAM  Contains  More  Than  15%  Butter  Fat 

Phone  for  a  Trial  Order  at  Once.      "  NORTH  13  8  1" 

HARTUNG,   108  Florida  Avenue 


HAVE   YOU  BEEN   THERE?  Phone  West    13  4  6 

«•■—■—■  '   '  Telephone  and  Messenger  Service 

otsttftt  irdraii? 

Mrs.    GEO.  K.  GOULDING,    Proprietor 
1124  Twenty-Fifth  Street  Northwest 

©iptnptiug  3xt nrlf  2janrlf?mt  ani  Ditutrr  fbtrvtb  Jo  (&xb$v  ©nig 

Half  a  block  from  Penna.  Ave.  (green)  car. 
Prepared  to  meet  Visitors  at  depot  and  furnish  Competent  guide   for 
sightseers.     Rooms — delightfully  located — Comfortably  furnished — reason- 
able prices,  to  transient  or  permanent  guests. 


^TA  l/JVDE^R^T  SSL  *SOJSf, 

JEWELERS 

629  KING  ST.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

BELL  PHONE  242 

Practical  Watchmakers  mi  Opticians 

REPAIRING  ASPECIALTY. 
ALL  WORK  PROMPTLY  DONE. 

Established  Since  18SS.  Phone  Main  4971 

Mme-  VIBOUD, 
kaxrs  and  T^uxx  Curtains. 

727  11th  Street,  N.  W.,  Between  G  and  H  Streets/ 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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"WHERE  YOU  WILE  FIND  A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRESH  HOME  MADE 
CHOCOLATES,  BON-BONS  AND  CARAMELS,  CREAMED  GRAPES 

715  11th  Street  Northwest. 
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ZTalhs  and  Hales* 


v°l-   X1I1  DECEMBER,    1907.  No.    9 


«**** °^ 

By  the  Favofs   Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equajjly 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

We  are  to  visit  Constantinople.  Next  to  Rome  itself, 
Constantinople,  chosen  by  Constan  tine  the  Great  to  be  his 
capital,  has  for  the  tourist,  the  greatest  possible  interest. 

We  can  think  of  the  two  cities  as  we  would  think  of  a  proud 
and  enterprising  son,  seeking-  independence  and  liberty  of  act- 
ion where  he  would  be  free  from  the  criticism,  arrogance  and 
sneers  of  a  peevish  old  man,  jealous  of  the  success  of  his  own 
offspring. 

Constantine  had  organized  anew,  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  certainly  the  Roman  populace  did  not  make  re- 
spectful subjects. 

Diocletain  also,  before  Constantine,  had  found  Roman 
citizens  insolent,  and  fled  from  the  slings  and  arrows  of  their 
sarcasm  without  waiting  to  meet  the  Senate,  or  to  be  invested 
with  the  consular  dignity.  The  foundation  of  Constantinople 
was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  profound  changes  in  the 
ideas  and  policy  created  and  long  embodied   by   the  city  en- 
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throned  beside  the  Tiber.  It  was  the  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  a  new  epoch  ;  as  much  so  as  the  foundation  of  Alexandria 
signified  a  change  in  the  political  conceptions  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  or  the  building"  of  St.  Petersburg-  marked  the  new  a- 
spirations  heaving"  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  or  the  erection,  in 
more  recent  times,  of  Washington  or  Ottawa  proclaimed  the 
birth  of  new  commonwealths,  and  the  application  of  new  pric 
ciples.  Old  ideas  and  ancient  institutions  cannot  be  altered  in 
one  day,  or  at  the  caprice  of  one  man.  They  are  not  the 
flimsy  things  which  can  be  created  or  destroyed  by  the  wave 
of  a  magician's  wand.  Constantine  only  placed,  the  copestone 
on  an  edifice  which  other  hands,  before  his  reign,  had  gradually 
raised  from  the  foundations  to  the  point  demanding  complet- 
tion.  He  finished  what  others  had  begun.  The  creation  of 
the  new  capital  was  the  result  of  causes  long  in  action  ;  not  a 
whim  or  matter  of  taste. 

In  the  first  place,  the  political  relation  of  the  city  of  Rome 
to  the  Roman  world  had  undergone  a  fundamental  change. 
The  citizens  of  that  wonderful  city  were  no  longer  the  propri- 
etors and  sovereigns  of  the  realm  over  which  the  Roman  eagles 
had  spread  their  wings.  The  Senate  which  assembled  in  the 
Curia,  the  people  which  gathered  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  had 
ceased  to  rule  subject  cities  and  nations.  That  glory  had  de- 
parted. In  Gibbon's  mordant  language,  "  The  Senate  was  left 
a  venerable  but  useless  monument  of  antiquity  upon  the  Capit- 
oline  hill."  Every  freeman  within  the  Empire's  bounds  was 
now  the  equal  of  the  men  whose  forefathers  had  been  the  kings 
of  the  world.  Rome  was  now  only  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Roman  State,  differing  from  her  peers  only  in  the  memories 
and  the  prestige  of  a  happier  and  grander  past.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  world  by  the  city  had  broken  down,  and  was  vested 
ia  the  hands  of  one  supreme  man,  And  that  man  had  gradually 
become  an  absolute  lord  and  monarch  ;  who  exercised  plenary 
authority  wherever  he  chose   to  reside,    who  decked  himself 
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with  jewels  and  ■■■■.•'  ent  robes,  who  made  his  throne  the 
lofty  peak  of  a  vasl  hierarchy  of  nobles  and  officials,  and  intro1- 
duced  new  method?  of  administration  ;  a  man,  perhaps,  with- 
out a  drop  of  the  blood  which  Romans  proudly  bore,  but  a  rude 
provincial  yet  t  -  whose  will  the  Eternal  City  bowed  as  humbly 
as  the  remotest  village  beneath  his  sceptre.  If  a  Cassias  still 
lived  he  might,  pointing  to  the  Master  of  the  Empire,  well  ex- 
claim, "  He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world  like  a  Colossus,  and 
we  petty  men  walk  under  bis  huge  legs,  and  peep  about  to  find 
ourselves  dishonourable  graves.  Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the 
breed  of  noble  bloods  !  " 

Nor  was  this  the  only  respect  in  which  the  old  order  had 
changed  and  given  place  to  new.  Under  Constantine  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Roman  Government  towards  the  Christian  Church 
was  the  direct  opposite  of  that  maintained  by  his  predecessors. 
What  they  had  regarded  as  a  hostile  organisation,  he  welcomed 
as  an  ally  and  friend.  What  they  bad  endeavoured  to  uproot 
and  destroy,  he  cultivated  and  supported.  That  he  entertain- 
ed a  sincere  respect  for  Christianity  as  a  mors  1  and  social  force? 
and  believed  that  there  was  something  Divine  associated  with 
it,  cannot  be  doubted.  And  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  part  of 
true  statesmanship  to  accept  the  religious  and  moral  revolut- 
ion that  had  come  into  the  world,  and  to  utilise  it  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Empire.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  quest- 
ion how  wisely  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State  was  eff- 
ected, or  to  decide  how  much  the  parties  to  the  union  thereby 
gained  or  lost.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  recognise  that, 
the  union  introduced  as  profound  a  change  of  policy  as  can  be 
introduced  into  the  affairs  of  men,  that  it  widend  the  breach 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  and  rendered  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  new  system  of  things  in  forms  peculiar  to  itself 
perfectly  natural,  if  not  inevitable.  This  was  the  more  certain 
to  occur,  seeing  Rome  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  opposition, 
to  the  new  faith. 
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There  is  no»  place  in  the  wide  world  more  eminently  fitted 
by  natural  advantages  to  be  the  throne  of  a  great  dominion, 
than  the  promontory  which  g*uards  the  southern  end  of  the 
Bosporus.  There  Asia  and  Europe  meet  to  lay  down  that 
antagonism  which  has  made  so  much  of  the  world's  history, 
and  to  blend  their  resources  for  man's  welfare.  A  power  upon 
that  throne,  having- as  much  might  as  it  has  right,  should  con- 
trol a  realm  extending-  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  that 
point  natural  highways  by  sea  and  land  proceed,  like  the  radii 
of  a  circle,  in  all  directions  where  rule  can  be  enforced  or  com- 
merce developed — to  Russia,  to  Asia,  to  Africa,  to  the  lands  of 
the  West.  Its  magnificent  harbour  was  fitly  named  the  Golden 
Horn,  for  it  could  be  the  richest  emporium  of  the  world's 
wealth.  Under  no  sky  can  men  find  a  more  enchanting  bower 
of  beauty,  or  have  more  readily  the  charms  of  nature,  the 
portion  and  delight  of  daily  life,  When  Othman,  the  founder  of 
the  Ottoman  power,  beneld  in  his  dreams  this  fair  city,  sit- 
uated at  the  junction  of  two  seas  and  two  coutin  seemed 
to  him  a  diamond  set  in  sapphires  and  emeralds.  Here,  more- 
over, men  could  dwell  secure.  Foes  advancing-  through  Asia 
Minor  would  find  their  march  upon  the  city  arrested  by  the 
great  moat  formed  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  Hellespont.  The  straits  just  named  could  be  made  im- 
passable to  hostile  fleets  approaching  from  the  Euxine  or  the 
Mediterranean.  While  armies  which  had  succeeded  in  break- 
ing through  the  parriers  of  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans  could 
be  confronted  by  impregnable  fortifications  planted  along  the 
short  landward  side  of  the  promontory.  "Of  i  tb  Bvents  of 
Constantine's  life  this  choice,"  Dean  Stanley  declares,  '"'is  the 
most  convincing  and  enduring  proof  of  his  ;a  £en  is,''  Dr. 
Hodgkin  pronounces  it,  "One  of  the  high--,  i  spirations  of 
statesmanship  that  the  world  has  witness 

With  these  reasons  for  the        >ice  made  by  Cons  tan  tine, 
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personal  feelings  may  have  been  associated.  Such  feelings 
could  well  play  a  part  in  his  attachment  to  Bysantium  as  in  his 
detachment  from  Rome.  It  was  at  Byzantium  and  on  the  • 
neighbouring-  heights  of  Chrysopolis  (Scutari),  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  narrow  straits  between  the  two  towns,  that  Con- 
stant'ine  had  finally  defeated  his  rival  Licinius,  and  brought 
the  Roman  dominion  under  his  own  rule.  To  set  up  his  throne 
amidst  the  scenes  of  his  crowing  victories,  where  his  figure 
would  stand  out  to  view  for  ever  in  solitary  grandeur,  as  the 
inaugurator  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  was  a  con- 
sideration that  would  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  men  far  less 
ambitious  than  the  founder  of  Constantinople. 

The  long  history  of  Byzantium,  since  the  day  when  a  band 
of  colonists  from  Megara  settled  there  in  658  b.  c,  to  the  day  in 
328  a.  d.  when  Constantine  enlarged  the  town  into  New  Rome; 
must  not  detain  us.  It  was  a  prosperous  little  town,  much 
occupied  with  fisheries,  interested  in  the  business  of  corn  and 
wine,  and  a  port  of  call  for  ships  trading  between  the  countries 
bordering  the  Euxine  and  the  Egean,  It  was  also  celebrated 
as  a  fortress,  being  surrounded  by  walls  of  extraordinary, 
strength,  which  were  defended  on  more  than  one  occasion  wi  I  fa 
great  heroism.  Situated  on  one  of  the  principal  highways 
between  the  East  and  West,  '"  even  in  the  force  and  road  of 
casualty,"  man)r  of  the  chief  movements  of  ancient  times  in 
either  direction  passed  by  its  ramparts,  and  compelled  its 
citizens  to  take  a  side  in  the  conflicts  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
day,  and  act  a  part  on  the  field  of  general  history.  When 
Darius  I.  crossed  the  Bosporus  into  Europe  to  chastise  the 
Scythians  in  Russia,  the  town  fell  under  the  power  of  Persia, 
and  remained  subject  to  the  Great  King  until  Pausantas.,  the 
victor  at  Plataea,  delivered  it  from  that  yoke.  In  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  it  was 
controlled  now  by  one  of  the  rivals  and  then  by  another  of 
them.     It  acquired  great  fame  by  its  resistance  to  Philip  of 
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Macedon,  when  the  star  and  crescent  moon,    which  have  from 
thai  time  been  the  device  of  the  city  through  all  changes  of 

fortune,  exposed  the  approach  of  the  enemy  and  disconcerted 
his  plans.  With  the  rest  of  the  Greek  world,  Byzantium  form- 
ed part  of  the  dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  war 
between  Rome  and  Mithridates,  it  became  the  ally  of  the  form- 
er, and  was  eventually  merged  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Septiro- 
ius  Severus  levelled  its  splendid  walls  to  the  ground,  because 
of  its  loyal  adherence  to  the  cause  of  his  rival,  Pescennius 
Niger.  He  also  deprived  it  of  its  higher  rank  among  the 
towns  of  the  province,  making  it  subordinate  to  Heraclea. 
But  he  soon  recognised  the  mistake  of  destroying  a  stronghold 
that  guarded  one  of  the  great  highways  into  the  Empire,  and 
ordered  the  fortifications  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  town  to  be 
refurnished  with  temples,  theatres,  baths,  and  other  public 
edifices.  The  subordination  of  the  town  to  Heraclea,  how- 
ever, was  maintained,  with  the  result  that  the  Bishop  of  Hera- 
clea became  the  superior  of  his  brother  of  Byzantium  until  Con- 
stantinople was  founded. 
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The  Dour  and  Yet  Tender  Scot* 


A  Hospital  Sketch  by   the  Late  "Ian  Maclankn. '' 


He  had  demanded  that  afternoon  to  be  told  the  truth,  and  the 
doctor,  himself  a  young  Scot,  had  told  him  plainly  that  he  could  not 
recover  ;  and  then  he  had  asked,  as  one  man  speaking  to  another,  both 
being  brave  and  honest  men,  when  he  would  die,  and  the  doctor  thought 
early  next  morning. 

"  About  daybreak,"  said  the  Scot,  with  much  satisfaction,  as  if, 
on  the  whole,  he  were  content  to  die  and  much  pleased  it  would  be  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  He  was  a  characteristic  type  of  his  nation,  rugged  in 
face  and  dry  of  manner,  an  old  man  who  had  drifted  somehow  to  this 
English  city  and  was  living  there  alone,  andVnow  he  was  about  to  die 
alone,  without  friends  and  in  a  strange  land.  The  nurse  was  very  kind 
to  him,  and  her  heart  went  out  to  the  quiet,  self-contained  man.  She 
asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to  see  a  clergyman,  and  said  that  the 
chaplain  of  the  infirmary  was  a  good  man. 

"  A've  nae  doot  he  is,"  said  the  Scot,  "and  that  his  meenistrations 
wud  be  verra  acceptable  to  English  fouk,  but  a've  never  bed  ony  dealin's 
wi'  Episcopalians.  He  micht  want  to  read  a  prayer,  and  I  cudna  abide 
that,  and  rmebbe  I  cudna  follow  the  texts  in  his  English  tongue." 

The  nurse  still  lingered  by  his  bed.  He  looked  up  at  her  and  as- 
sured her  he  was  in  no  need  of  consolation.  "  Saxty  year  ago  ma  mither 
gared  me  learn  the  wale  (choice  portions)  o'  the  Bible,  and  they're  comin' 
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up  ane  by  ane  to  my  memory,  but  I  thank  ye  kindly." 

As  the  nurse  went  back  and  foward  on  her  duties  she  heard  her 
patient  saying  at  intervals  to  himself — "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed." 
"  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  life  nor  death."  Once  again  she  heard 
him — "  Although  the  mountains  depart  and  the  hills  be  removed,"  but  the 
rest  she  did  not  catch. 

During  the  afternoon  a  lady  came  into  the  ward  whose  service  to  the 
Lord  was  the  visitation  of  the  sick  ;  a  woman  after  the  type    of   Barnaba 
and  Mary  of  Bethany.      When  she  heard  of  the  old  man's  illness  and    his 
loneliness,  whom  no  friend  came  to  see  or  comfort,  she    went   to    his    bed- 
aide.      "You  are  ver}r  111,"  she  said,  "my  friend." 

"  A'm  deein',"  he  replied,  with  the  exactness  of  his  nation,  which 
somewhat  fails  to  understand  the  u«e  of  graceful  circumlocution  and 
gentle  phrases. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  fo'  you  ?  Would  you  wish  me  to  sing 
a  few  verses  of  a  hymn  ?  Some  sick  people  feel  much  comforted  and 
soothed  by  singing  ;  yon  would  like,  I  think,  to  hear  "  Rock  of  Ages,'  " 
and  she  sat  down  by  his  bedside  and  opened  her  book,  while  a  patient 
beyond,  who  had  caught  what  she  had  sad.  raised  his  head  to  enjoy 
the  singing. 

"  Ye're  verra  kind,  mem,  and  a"m  muckle  obleeged  to  ye,  but  a 
Scot  and  ye're  English,  and  ye  diuna  understan'.  A'  ma  days  hev  I 
been  protestin*  against  the  use  o'  human  hymns  i'  the  praise  o'  God  ; 
a've  left  three  kirks  on  that  account  and  raised  mv  testsmons  in  public 
places,  and  noo  wud  ye  send  me  into  eternity  wi'  the  sough  o'a  hymn  i' 
ma  ears  ?" 

For  a  moment  the  visitor  had  no  reply,  for  in  the  course  of  all  her 
experiences,  during  which  she  had  come  accross  many  kinds  of  men  and 
women,  she  had  never  yet  chanced  upon  this  kind  of  Scot.    The  patier  i 

the  infirmary  were  not  distingu is  their  religious    scruples,    and    if 

they  had  some  prejudices  they  turned  on  targe  and  full  blooded  distinct- 
ions between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  but  never  entered  into  subtleties  of 
doctrine. 
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"  Ye'll  excuse  me,  mem;  for  I'm  no  ungratefu, '  "  he  continued, 
"  and  I  wud  like  to  meet  yer  wishes  when  ye've  been  so  kind  tome.  The 
doctor  says  I  cinna  live  long-  and  it's  possible  that  ma  strength  may 
sune  give  way,  but  a'll  tell  ye  what  a'm  wullin'  tae  dae" 

The  visitor  waited  anxiously  to  know  what  service  he  was  going  to 
render  her  and  what  comfort  she  might  offer  to  him,  but  both  were 
beyond  her  guessing. 

"  Sae  lang's  a've  got  strength  and  ma  reason  continues  clear  a'm 
prepared  tae  argue  wi'  ye  concern  in'  the  lawfu'ness  o'  usin'  onything 
except  the  psalms  o'  Dauvid  in  the  praise  o'  God  either  in  public  or  in 
private." 

Dear  old  Scot,  the  heir  of  many  a  Covenanting  tradition  and  the 
worthy  son  of  Covenanting-  martyrs,  it  was  a  strange  subject  of  discussion 
tor  a  man's  last  hour,  but  the  man  who  could  be  true  to  the  jots  and 
tittles  of  his  faith  in  pain  of  body  and  in  face  of  death  was  the  stuff  out 
of  which  heroes  and  saints  were  made.  Fie  belonged  to  a  nation'  which 
might  sometimes  be  narrow  and  over-concerned  with  scruples,  but  which 
knew  that  a  stand  must  be  taken  somewhere,  and  where  it  took  a  stand 
was  prepared  to  die. 

The  visitor  was  a  wise  as  well  as  gracious  woman,  and  grasped  the 
heart  of  the  situation.  "No,  no,"  she  said,  "  we  will  not  speak  about 
the  things  wherin  we  differ,  and  I  did  not  know  the  feeling  of  Scots 
about  singing  of  hymns.  But  I  can  understand  how  you  love  the  psalms 
and  how  dear  to  you  is  your  metrical  version,  Do  you  know  I  have 
been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  have  heard  the  paslms  sung,  md 
the  tears  came  into  my  eyes  at  the  sound  of  the  grave,  sweet  melody,  for 
it  was  the  music  of  a  strong  and  pious  people  ?" 

As  she  spoke  the  hard  old  Scot's  face  began  to  soften,  and.  one 
hand  which  was  lying  outside  the  bedclothes  repeated  the  time  of  a  Scotch 
psalm  tune.  He  was  again  in  the  country  church  of  his  boyhood,  and 
saw  his  father  and  mother  going  into  the  table  seats  and  heard  them 
singing  : — 

O  thou  my  soul,  bless  God  the    Lord, 

And  all  that  in  me  is 

Be  stirred  up,  his  holy  name 

To  magnify  and  bless. 
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"More  than  that,  1  know  some  of  your  psalm  tunes  and  hare  the 
words  in  my  hymn  book  ;  perhaps  J  ha*e  one  of  the  psalms  which  you 
would  like  to  hear." 

"  Div  ye  thin'k  that  ye    rnd    sing    the    23d    psalm    'The    Lord's    my 
r  I  wud  count  it  verra  comfortin." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  can,  and  it  will  please  me  very  much  to  sing 
it,  for  I  think  I  love  that  psalm  more  than  any  hymn." 

'•  It  never  runs  dry,"  murmured  the  Scot. 

So  she  sang  it  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  slowly 
and  reverently,  as  she  had  heard  it  sung  in  Scotland.  He  joined  in  no 
word,  but  ever  he  kept  time  with  his  hand  and  with  his  heart,  while  his 
eyes  looked  into  the  things  which  were  far  away.  After  she  ceased,  he 
repeated  to  himself  the  last  two  lines  : — 

And  in  God's  house  for   evermore 
My  dwelling  place  shall  be. 

•'  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,"  he  said,  after  a  little  pause,  and  then  both 
were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  because  she  saw  that  he  was  in  his  own 
country'  and  did  not  wish  to  bring  him  back  by  her  foreign  accent. 

•4  Mem,  ye've  dune  me  the  greatest  kindness  ony  Christian  cud  dae 
for  anither  as  he  Stan's  on  the  banks  o'  the  Jordan." 

For  a  minute  he  was  silent  again,  and  then  he  said  : — 

"  A'rn  g-aun'  to  tell  ye  somethin',  an'  I  think  ye'll  understan".  Ma 
wife  an'  me  wes  married  thirty-five  years  and  ilka  nicht  o'  oor,  married 
life  we  sang  a  psalm  afore  we  gaed  to  rest.  She  took  the  air  and  I  took 
the  bass,  and  we  sang  the  psalms  through  frae  beginnin'  to  end  mony 
times.  She  was  ta'en  irae  me  ten  rears  syne,  and  the  nicht  afore  she 
dee'd  we  sang  the  23d  psalm.  A've  never  sung  the  psalm  since,  and  I 
didna  join  wi'  ye  when  ye  sang  it,  for  a*m  waitin'  to  sing  it  wi'  her  in  oor 
Faither's  boose  the  morn's  mornin',  whar  there'll  be  nae  nicht  nor  partin' 
evermore." 

And  this  is  how  on<  n§  sh  woman  found  out  that  the  Scot  is  at 
once  the  dourest  men. 
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A  GOOD  LISTENER 


By  Edith  Car  ruth. 


To  be  able  to  make  another  person  converse  is  a.  social  art  worth 
having.  In  so  doing  one  not  only  gets  new  and  varied  ideas,  but 
is  also  saved  the  bother  of  carrying  the  brunt  of  the  talk,  and  when 
one  is  tired  or  out  of  humor  this  is  undoubtedly  a  help. 

You  sometimes  hear  women  say  that  before  going  to  dinner  or 
to  other  entertainments  at  which  there  will  be  conversation,  they 
think  up  topics  on  which  to  talk.  This  is  not  half  so  satisfactory 
as  to  spend  time  acquiring  the  art  of  making  others  do  the  talking. 

Two  very  good  reasons  for  listening  are  that  a  good  listener  is 
popular,  and  the  second  that  in  this  way  one  acquires  all  sorts  of 
information,  some  useful,  some  not  worth  keeping,  and  still  another 
kind  that  is  amusing.  A  third  most  excellent  reason  is  that  each 
person  has  a  hobby  or  something  in  which  he  or  she  is  interested. 
To  hit  upon  this,  and  draw  out  the  talker  is  to  make  one  appear  at 
his  best,  and  usually  to  be  decidedly  interesting  to  the  listener. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  rule  by  which  one  can  tell  precisely 
what  the  fad  may  be,  but  there  is  frequently  some  basis  upon  which 
to  start.  One  rarely  meets  a  stranger  without  knowing  something 
of  them  first,  and  it  is  possible  to  lead  up  to  the  subject  for  which 
only  an  interested  listener  is  necessary  to  make  the  other  talk  volubly. 

There  is  no  doubt,  by  the  way  the  other  responds,  as  to  whether 
the  talker  is  entertained  or  is  merely  trying  to  respond  to  advances 
made.  There  will  be  no  effort  in  the  replies  when  a  vital  topic  is 
brought  up,  and  the  person  that  has  begun  it  has  merely  to  sit  back 
then  and  listen  intelligently,  asking  enough  questions  to  keep  the 
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other  going. 

It  seems  to  be  true  of  human  nature  that  most  persons  would 
rather  talk  than  listen.  The  only  trouble  is  at  the  beginning.  But 
the  individual  who  is  content  to  play  audience  is  so  rare  that  talkers 
rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  and  her  popularity  increases  even  as 
the  green  bay  tree.  Men  usually  call  such  women  intelligent,  and 
other  women  think  her  a  dear,  because  she  is  so  much  more  in- 
terested in  hearing  their  joys  and  sorrows  than  in  trying  to  air  her 
own.  Therefore  they  confide  in  her,  and  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  one  who  is  content  to  play  audience,  gathers,  during  the 
course  of  a  year  is  astonishing. 

Much  conversation  is  choked  off  frequently,  especially  when 
the  talkers  are  young  people,  by  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  some  to 
admit  ignorance  on  the  topic  in  question.  There  seems  to  be  an 
idea  that  such  an  admisssion  is  a  cause  for  being  ashamed. 

No  greater  mistake  than  this  can  be  made,  and  instead  of  being 
afraid  of  saying  one  does  not  know,  it  is  better  to  swing  to  the 
other  extreme  and  plead  ignorance  even  when  one  does  know.  There 
is  always  some  one  most  ready  to  tell  all  about  it,  and  experience 
will  often  demonstrate  how  often  the  "know  it  alls,"  know  it  wrong. 
This  is  amusing  to  the  listener  and  at  the  same  time  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  moment  has  been  accomplished,  which  was  to  make  the 
other  person  do  the  talking  and  enjoy  himself. 

Frequently,  too,  valuable  information  is  acquired  and  one's  own 
store  of  knowledge  is  increased  materially. 

To  pretend  that  one  already  knows  whatever  there  is  to  be  told 
of  whatever  the  topic  may  be  is  to  cut  one's  self  off  entirely  from 
learning  anything  of  it  and  at  the  same  time  is  absolute  death  to  all 
conversation.  No  one  can  know  everything,  but  there  is  no  better 
way  of  picking  up  odd  bits  of  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time  gain- 
ing a  reputation  of  being  a  good  listener  than  by  admitting  igno- 
rance upon  the  matter  in  question. 
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An  Irishman,  fond  of  relating-  his  war  experiences,  once  said: 
"At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  a  rebel  bullet  struck  me  right  here" 
(pointing  to  his  heart),  "passing  through  my  body,  and  lodged  in  a 
tree  five  feet  behind  me."  "Impossible,"  rejoined  his  friend,  "if  a 
bullet  took  that  course,  it  would  pass  through  your  heart  and  death 
would  be  instantaneous."  "Sure,"  replied  Pat,  "but  me  heart  was 
in  me  mouth  at  the  time." — By  Henry  G.  Burke,  Clinton,  Mass. 


"Did  you  hear  of  the  accident  the  butcher  had?     He  dropped 
twenty  feet,  but  was  not  hurt.     They  were  pigs'  feet." 


Two  Irishmen  were  inspecting  the  guns  on  a  battleship,  when 
Pat  said:  "Sure  Mike,  I'd  like  to  hear  the  thing  go  off."  "Well," 
said  Mike,  "just  touch  your  pipe  to  that  little  hole  and  it  will,  but 
we  don't  want  to  waste  the  big  ball  in  it,  so  I'll  sit  straddle  of  it  and 
catch  it  in  this  bucket."  When  the  shot  was  fired,  an  officer  rushed 
up,  and  picking  Pat  up,  asked  where  his  friend  was,  and  received  the 
reply:  "Faith,  your  riverence,  I  don't  know,  but  if  he  comes  back 
as  quick  as  he  went,  he'll  not  be  gone  long." 

A  Boston  girl  was  told  by  her  aunt,  with  whom  she  was  stopping 
in  the  country,  "To  fetch  in  a  stick  of  wood  for  the  kitchen  fire." 
Her  prompt  reply  was  as  follows:  "Your  education  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  You  ought  to  have  said,  Transport  from  the  re- 
cumbent collection  of  combustible  materials  upon  the  threshold  of 
this  edifice,  one  of  the  curtailed  excrescences  of  a  defunct  log." 


Three  sevenths  of  a  chicken,  two-thirds  of  a  cat,  and  one-half 
of  a  goat,  spells  what  city?     Answer:     Chicago. 
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Pat  one  day  entered  a  shop,  and  seated  himself  in  the  barber's 
chair  for  a  shave.  The  barber  being  busy,  a  pet  monkey  took  the 
brush  and  lathered  Pat's  face,  and  would  have  used  the  razor,  but 
Pat  said:  "No,  no,  Sonnie,  I  am  afraid  to  trust  you.  You  can  do 
the  soapii.cr,  but  your  Pa  must  do  the  shaving." 


The  doctor  was  examining  Mike,  who  had  been  stricken  uncon- 
scious, and  his  friend  Pat  was  beside  him.  Doctor — "My  friend, 
the  man  is  dead."  Mike  (becoming  conscious  at  the  same  instant) — ■ 
"Arrah  sure,  I'm  not  dead."  Pat — "Lay  down,  Mike,  the  doctor 
knows  better  than  vou." 


A  visitor  in  a  little  Scotch  town,  on  looking  about,  saw  no 
children.  He  wondered  at  this,  and  finally,  meeting  an  old  man, 
inquired:  "How  often  are  children  born  in  this  town?"  "Only 
once,"  the  man  replied,  and  proceeded  on  his  way. 


How  many  persons  can  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  amuse?     He 
can  just  tickle  eight  (gesticulate). 


What  is  the  greatest  surgical  operation  in  the  world?     Answer: 
Lancing  Michigan. 


"What  are  you  crying  for,  my  little  boy?"  "Boo  hoo ;  Pa  fell 
downstairs."  "Don't  take  on  so.  He'll  get  better  soon."  "Sister 
saw  him  fall  all  the  way.     I  never  saw  nuffin." 


A  little  boy  went  to  the  store  one  day,  and  asked  the  price  of 
their  stick  candy.  Clerk — Six  for  five  cents.  Boy — Let's  see.  Six 
sticks  for  five  cents,  five  for  four  cents,  four  for  three  cents,  three 
for  two  cents,  two  for  one  cent,  and  one  for  nothing.  I'll  take  the 
one,  if  you  please. 


THE  FIRST  BLIND  SENATOR 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Gore  is  one  of  the  first  two  Senators  from 
the  newly  admitted  State  of  Oklahoma.  He  is  the  first  totally 
blind  man  to  hold  this  office.  His  blindness  was  caused  by  two 
separate  accidents  during-  his  childhood,  a  stone  from  the  hands 
of  a  playmate  putting-  out  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  an  arrow 
shot  by  another  playmate  putting  out  the  sight  of  the  other. 

Men  in  a  newlv  settled  country  like  Oklahoma,  are  judged 
upon  their  merits.  Mr.  Gore  is  a  brainy  man,  and  a  good  debater 
He  was  fortunate  enough  in  his  marriage  to  secure  a  helpmate 
to  whom  he  gives  the  credit  of  his  success. 

In  these  days,  when  the  blind  everywhere  are  endeavoring 
to  impress  upon  their  seeing  brethren  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  become  active  factors  in  the  world's  work-shop,  the 
prominence  given  to  Mr.  Gore  by  his  elevation  to  the  Senate, 
will  be  most  helpful  and  inspiring. 

F.  E.CLEAVELAND 


The  readers  of  Talks  and  Tales  will  be  glad  to  look  upon 
the  face  of  Miss  Alice  Holmes,  whose  picture  appears  above, 
and  whose  latest  contribution  will  be  found  on  the  following 
page.  For  many  jears  her  pen  has  aided  us  in  our  effort  to 
make  Talks  and  Tales  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  homes  of  its 
friends  and  subscribers. 

No  one  ever  read  a  poem  by  Miss  Holmes  without  being 
the  better  for  it.  As  we  are  uplifted  and  refined  by  a  beautiful 
and  fragrant  flower,  the  sentiments  of  a  sweet  and  pure  soul, 
breathing- forth  love  and  sympathy,  touches  our  gentler  side, 
refiner  and  beautifies  our  rougher  nature. 

May  she  live  many,  many  years  to  enjoy  the  love  inspired 
by  her  words,  and  the  tributes  of  your  friends. 

F.  E.  CLEAV ELAND. 


Sweet  "Talks  and  Tales"  I  have  received,  and  thank  you  for  the 
same ; 

And  could  I  still  the  muses  charm  you  oft  should  have  my  name. 

But  eighty-six  declining  years  have  mingled  with  the  past, 

And  what  of  yore  I  loved  to  do  I've  done  my  very  last. 

But  still  to  life  I  fondly  cling  and  sometimes  make  a  rhyme, 

But  now  to  publish  what  I  write  would  almost  be  a  crime. 

May  "Talks  and  Tales"  still  grace  the  land  when  other  gems  decline 

And  all  along  its  future  way  with  brightest  treasures  shine. 

Forget  me  not,  dear  "Talks  and  Tales,"  but  keep  my  name  in  mind, 

And  if  perchance  you  it  should  breathe,  remember,  I  am  blind. 

Thus  please  accept  these  simple  lines,  and  errors  all  excuse, 

And  be  assured  that  "Talks  and  Tales"  I  never  shall  refuse. 

Very  truly'/ 

221  Warren  street.  Auc,;  A>  IIoI>MI,s> 


TO  THE  MOTHER  OF  A  BLIND  CHILD. 


Grief-stricken  mother  cease  to  weep, 
Because  your  child  is  blind, 

But  bravely  think  how  to  unfold 
A  human  soul  and  mind. 

The  generation  of  today 

Of  those  whose  eyes  are  sealed 
Are  born  to  a  fate  far  less  sad, 

This  is  no  time  to  yield. 

We  are  in  a  world  where  the  blind, 

May  have  a  nobler  part, 
Where  men  of  thought  come  to  the  front, 

So  give  your  boy  a  start. 

A  start  that  mother's  love  can  give, 

Begin  by  being  brave, 
Speak  of  nothing  but  his  success 

T'will  his  ambition  save. 

And  when  he  has  to  manhood  grown, 
Brilliant  in  mind  and  thought, 

He  will  bless  the  name  of  mother, 

And  the  work  her  love  hath  wrought. 


Edward  Franklin. 


Verses  written  by  our  Blind  contributors. 
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t5he  MarRJandf 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A.  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  bookkeeper  at  Radcliffe  and  Company's  slept  not  a  moment 
during  the  night;  he  had  undertaken  at  least  two  tasks,  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  which  require  both  caution  and  tact.  His 
greatest  anxiety  was  in  relation  to  the  interview  he  had  promised 
to  procure  for  Alice  Overton  with  the  little  woman  whose  firmness 
of  purpose  he  had  seen  so  often  displayed.  If  she  had  given  Gor- 
ham  a  promise  (and  he  did  not  doubt  that  she  had),  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  induce  her  to  break  it.  Poor  Shipley  was  not 
a  man  of  devices ;  he  formed  plans,  went  over  them  slowly,  found 
them  impracticable,  and  abandoned  them  in  despair.  The  one 
thing  of  which  he  was  quite  certain  was  this :  The  brother  must 
procure  the  interview,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  done  as  speedily 
as  possible,  Shipley  decided  to  begin  operations  at  once,  anticipat- 
ing, in  a  manner,  a  necessity  which  would  arise.  The  second  task 
he  had  undertaken  was  also  difficult,  but  Shipley  felt,  better  quali- 
fied to  cope  with  it,  since  only  firmness  and  plain  sailing  were  re- 
quired. This  was  his  promise  to  restrain  the  brother  and  prevent 
(if  it  lay  within  his  power)  any  violence  upon  the  person  of  the 
craven  wretch  whose  baseness  must  be  laid  bare  before  Mark- 
land' within  a  day  or  two.    Thus,  when  the  day  dawned  this  man 
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of  figures  arose  unre freshed,  and  still  doubting-  the  feasibility  of 
his  scheme,  which,  being  unaccustomed  to  schemes  of  this  sort, 
seemed  intricate  and  elaborate  to  him,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  his 
plans  were  simple,  and  the  only  plans  that  could  have  been  adopted. 

Starting  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  to  his  work,  Shipley 
stopped  at  the  Marklands'  home  and  asked  the  brother  to  hasten 
his  preparations  and  walk  with  him,  saying  he  had  a  little  matter 
of  business  in  hand,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  suggestion  or  two  from 
Harry. 

"Of  course  you  have  a  matter  of  weight  on  hand,"  said  the  little 
housekeeper,  who  looked  so  bright  and  beautiful  on  this  fair  June 
morning  that  Sam  could  not  keep  his  fond  eyes  from  following  her 
from  place  to  place  as  she  performed  those  duties  in  which  she  so 
delighted.  "Look  at  him,  Harry ;  I  declare  he  is  growing  thin  and 
haggard  and  old  and  cross,  and,  and — well,  a  regular  hermit.  I 
can  remember  when  he  was  quite  nice  and  entertaining,  but  now — 
why,  one  can  scarce  get  a  word  out  of  him ;  and  this  morning  he 
didn't  so  much  as  see  my  hand  when  I  wanted  to  say  good-morn- 
ing to  him."  She  was  looking  at  Shipley  now,  her  bright  eyes  spark- 
ling with  merriment,  while  her  rosy  lips  tried  to  maintain  a  pout  that 
wasn't  at  home  there  and  wouldn't  stay. 

"I  beg  pardon ;  I  thought  I  had  said  good  morning  to  you. 
I'm  sleepy  and  stupid  this  morning.  Will  you  let  me  say  good-by 
now,  as  I  see  Harry's  ready  and  looks  impatient?" 

"No,  sir ;  I'll  be  firm  with  you  this  time.  Go  on  your  way  and 
talk  your  figures,  and  the  next  time  you  come  here  perhaps  you 
will  keep  your  eyes  open.  You  sat  up  half  the  night,  I  suppose,  and 
made  a  veritable  chimney  of  yourself,  and  now  you  look  like  a  man 
that  had  the  weight  of  a  dozen  big  business  concerns  upon  your 
mind.  Harry,  make  him  stand  up  straight  and  take  him  off.  I  will 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him  this  morning." 

Harry  laughed  heartily,  and  kissed  her  good-by  as  usual. 

"Come  on  Sam;  she's  a  tyrant  and  a  most  aggravating  woman. 
You  do  look  tuckered  out.  though." 
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"J  think  it  may  be  some  days,  and  possibly  weeks,  Miss  Kate," 
said  the  bookkeeper  gravely,  going  np  to  where  she  stood,  "before 
I  shall  see  you  again,  so  I  want  to  say  good-by."  He  held  out  his 
hand  and  Kate,  glancing  quickly  up  into  his  face,  saw  that  he  was 
quite  serious  and  looked  troubled. 

"Now,  I  was  not  in  awful  earnest  with  you,"  she  said,  giving 
him  her  hand  at  once,   "you  are   in  trouble,  really,  are  you   not  ? 
Then  come  and  let  your  old  friends  know  about  it,  and  don't  hide, 
it  and  yourself  away.     Come  to  dinner  this  evening,  will  you  ?     Fife 
have  everything  you  like." 

"I  honestly  can't  to-night.    I'll  come  as  soon  as  I  can.    Good-by.  - 
I  must  be  off."    He  looked  once  more  into  her  happy  face  and  then 
hurried  out  with  Markland. 

"Sam,  are  you  going  away?"  asked  Harry,  looking  pityingly  at 
the  bookkeeper  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  street. 

"No,  I'm  needed  here  just  now,  old  fellow.  I  want  to  ask  you., 
to  do  something,  and  wait  for  a  reason  until  I  can  give  it  safely." 

"I  think  I  can  promise  to  do  it,  Sam,"  replied  his  companion,, 
"and  never  ask  a  reason  at  all,  if  that's  what  you  want." 

"Well,  I  want  you  to-night,  if  your  sister  is  alone;  that  is,  to 
endeavor  to  induce  her  to  see  Miss  Overton  to-morrow  afternoon. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  do,  Harry,  but  if  it  becomes  necessary  you 
must  peremptorily  insist  upon  it." 

"Why,  my  dear  man,  she  will  be  delighted  to  see  her ;  what's 
the  matter  with  you?  I  believe  you're  losing  your  mind.  How  do 
you  know  Miss  Overton  is  coming  to  see  her?" 

"It  will  not  be  easy.  Markland,  brace  yourself  now  and  be  the 
man  I  have  taken  you  to  be;  there's  foul  play  afoot  and  your  sister 
is  in  danger.     Cool-headed  action  alone  can  avert  it." 

Shipley  had  laid  a  firm  hand  upon  his  companion  while  he 
uttered  these  words  and  looked  directly  into  his  face.  Markland 
started  as  though  a  pistol  had  been  suddenly  discharged  close  at 
his  side.     He  stood  still  and  sternly  demanded: 

"What  danger?     Don't  trifle  with  me,  speak  plain.     I'll  have 
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no  mystery;  plain  talk,  Shipley.     What's  the  matter?" 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you  only  this  at  present:  Gorham  is  a  black- 
hearted, damned  villain,  and  that  Alice  Overton  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  bring  him  to  earth,  provided  you  will  be  cautious 
and  avoid  rash  action." 

"So,  then,"  exclaimed  Markland,  a  fury  of  passion  coming  into 
his  eyes,  while  the  terrible  scar  upon  his  face  seemed  illumined 
with  the  dreadful  fire  that  had  made  them,  "so,  then,  he  has  despised 
my  warning,  treated  lightly  the  oath  I  took  before  I  would  con- 
sent that  he  should  speak  to  her;  he  has  done  this  and  expects  to 
elude  my  vengeance.  Show  me  one  little  proof  and  let  me  go  at 
once  to  him.  I  have  a  pledge  to  keep,  and  in  the  keeping  of  it  all 
my  sister's  danger  ends.  Speak  out ;  you  know  the  truth.  Tell 
it  or  I  will  seek  it  from  this  woman,  or,  if  she'll  not  tell  me,  I  will 
force  it  from  the  wretch  himself,  and  make  the  telling  of  it  his  last 
act  on  earth." 

The  terrible  violence  and  ungovernable,  passionate  anger  thus 
displayed  at  first  disconcerted  the  man  of  figures,  but,  recovering 
his  calm  demeanor  and  looking  steadily  at  Markland,  he  answered: 

"This,  then,  is  all  the  help  I  am  to  have  from  you,  her  brother. 
You  would  go  blindly,  uninformed  to  execute  a  deed  of  violence, 
the  very  thought  of  which  would  break  the  heart  I've  come  to  you, 
her  brother,  to  ask  for  help  to  save.  You  would  seek  truth  from 
him  who  knows  not  what  it  is,  and  if  he  could  show  proof  you  must 
accept.  You  dare  not  strike  while  he,  aware  of  his  betrayer,  would 
seek  her  out  and  reek,  unchecked,  his  vengeance  upon  her.  Bah ! 
is  this  the  man  who  could  face  death  to  save  another,  and,  yet, 
fails  now  to  stay  his  hand  when  everything  demands  patient  care 
and  caution?  I  gave  a  pledge  to  Alice  Overton  that  you  would 
do  what  I  have  asked,  and  trust  her  and  wait  until  to-morrow  after 
she  has  seen  your  sister,  ere  you  stirred  a  finger  in  this  matter.  I 
am  your  friend,  and  you  know  well  the  secret  of  my  life.  You 
know  I  am  not  less  concerned  even  than  you,  her  brother,  in  secur- 
ing safety  and  peace  and  happiness  to  Kate.     Trust  me  a  day, 
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Harry,  do  what  1  ask,  and  all  will  yet  be  well." 

"I  will  wait,"  he  answered  sternly.  "Let  Alice  Overton  come 
to-morrow ;  Kate  shall  see  her.  I  trust  her,  Sam  Shipley,  and  you 
even,  with  the  keeping  of  my  sister's  heart.  I  am  no  ingrate.  I 
know  you  for  what  you  are.  Guide  me  in  what  way  you  know  is 
best,  and  until  all  is  known  I  will  not  raise  my  hand  to  strike." 

"Then  wait,  and  for  the  present  do  what  I  have  asked." 

Shipley  then  briefly  related  all  that  had  taken  place  in  his  inter- 
view with  the  stenographer  upon  the  previous  night,  pointing  out 
how  Gorham  had,  in  order  to  insure  himself  against  further  danger, 
poisoned  Kate's  mind  and  caused  her  to  promise  never  again  to 
see  or  hold  communication  with  Alice  Overton.  He  told  Harry 
that  he  was  going  with  old  Joe  on  this  very  night  to  see  for  him- 
self the  wretch's  haunts,  and  that  after  this  he  was  going  once  again 
to  Alice  to  inform  her  of  his  success. 

"Then,  Harry,"  he  continued,  "I  will  tell  you  all,  and  we  will 
show  this  devil  what  it  is  to  tamper  with  a  child  (for  so  Kate  is). 
We  will  do  what  is  worse  than  strike  him  dead.  We'll  force  him 
downward  into  those  vile  dens  where  I  shall  find  him  wallowing 
this  night,  and  never  rest  until  we've  made  each  honest  man  and 
woman  that  we  know  avoid  him  as  a  thing  so  vile  and  hideously 
unclean  that  sight  of  it  will  nauseate  all  moral  sense.  We'll  make 
him  suffer  night  and  day  as  he  has  made,  and  still  will  make,  poor 
Alice  Overton  suffer.  We'll  pull  him  down  and  haunt  his  steps 
to  warn  all  honest  men  and  women  against  him,  and  at  the  same 
time,  my  boy,  we'll  strive  to  raise  up  her,  his  villainy  has  made 
a  lonely,  desolate  creature  in  this  world.  This  is  the  work,  and  do 
1  seek  in  vain  your  help  to  do  it?"' 

"It  is  enough ;  I  follow,  Sam,  God  helping  me.  I  will  stand  fast 
and  do  the  thing  you  say." 

No  more  was  said ;  they  had  reached  their  destination  and  went, 
heavy-hearted,  to  their  work. 

When  Markland  entered  with  his  letters  Alice  Overton  glanced 
quickly  at  him  and  saw  the  stern,  impenetrable  look  that  had  settled 
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upon  his  countenance,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  she  could  not 
drive  from  her  that  this  man  might  fail  to  withhold  his  avenging 
arm  when  all  the  truth  was  made  plain  to  him. 

"Have  no  concern,"  he  said,  advancing  slowly,  "the  pledge  an- 
other gave  to  you  in  my  name  is  sacred.  My  sister  shall  see  you  to- 
morrow.  I  will  enforce  my  wish,  if  need  he;  it  is  my  right.  And 
I  will  do  no  act  of  violence,  I  promise.  And,"  he  took  her  hand 
and  added,  "never  in  all  my  days  have  I  owed  such  a  debt  to  any 
man  or  woman  as  T  now  owe  to  you,  and  never  again  will  I  rest 
stmtil  T,  a  man,  have  done  my  utmost  to  repair  the  sorrow  and  the 
desolation  that  a  wretch,  whose  life  I  spare  because  you  ask  it,  has 
brought  into  your  life."  He  looked  now  long  and  earnestly  into 
her  great,  sad  eyes,  and  added  slowly  as  she  gently  withdrew  her 
hand  and  sat  down  to  work,  "Not  now,  but  some  day,  Alice,  you 
shall  know  the  meaning  of  an  honest  man's  devotion." 

"Let  us  go  on.  The  duties  of  the  day  await  us,  and  I  must  hear 
no  more  of  this.  Keep  but  your  hands  from  violence  and  crime 
and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"Until  this  mystery  is  made  clear  and  we  have  brought  the 
wretch  to  answer  this  last  treachery,  I  will  say  no  more,  but  after 
that  you  shall  not  cast  me  off." 

She  smiled  sadly  and  answered  not  a  word,  and  patiently  per- 
formed the  labors  of  the  day ;  it  may  be  with  a  hearfless  bitter  for 
the  kindly  words  she  had  heard  spoken  to  her. 

During  the  afternoon,  as  Markland  sat  in  the  outer  office,  Alice 
came  to  him  and  handed  him  a  note,  bidding  him  give  it  to  Kate. 
She  told  him  that  she  had  obtained  leave  from  Mr.  Radcliffe  and 
would  visit  his  sister  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 

"If  she  seems  much  disturbed,  or  very  strongly  objects  to  my 
coming,  you  will  be  patient  with  her;  and  if  you  can  have  some 
trusted  woman  close  at  hand  that  T  can  summon  in  case  the  shock 
should  prove  too  great  for  her  strength,  poor  child,  you  will  do 
well  to  see  that  she  is  at  hand." 

"And  what  of  yourself?"  asked  the  brother. 
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"I  am  in  no  danger.  If  I  find  I  am,  I  promise  to  let  you  and 
your  friend  know." 

"Then,  may  I  seek  you  at  your  home  when  this  is  over?"  he 
asked  eagerly. 

"If  you  wish,"  she  answered,  and  hastened  away  out  of  the 
building,  leaving  Markland  partially  reassured,  and  at  least  satis- 
fied that  she  would  not  try  to  escape  him  at  once. 

Old  Joe,  contrary  to  all  his  ideas  of  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
office  (to  which  office  he  daily  and  hourly  attached  greater  import- 
ance and  became  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  one  thing 
Radcliffe's  had  ever  lacked  had  been  supplied  on  the  day  of  his 
installation  there),  had  absented  himself  from  the  building  on  this 
day  for  a  period  of  perhaps  an  hour.  In  this  time  he  effected  an 
arrangement  by  which  Shipley  could  be  introduced  into  the  place 
where  Gorham  would  spend  this  night  and  see  him  without  being 
himself  observed.  This  arrangement  was  affected  by  old  Joe 
through  the  implacable  hatred  of  one  of  the  abandoned  wretches 
whose  desire  for  vengeance  upon  Gorham  led  her  to  consent  to  do 
this,  since  old  Joe  told  her  that  it  would  work  damage  to  the  object 
of  her  violent  hatred.  Another  reason  why  the  old  man  found  it 
easy  to  secure  aid  from  these  creatures  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
old  days,  when  he  had  labored  about  from  place  to  place,  he  had 
often  had  a  kind  word  for  some  of  them,  and  they  did  not  forget 
him. 

The  day  had  been  very  hot  and  close,  the  heavy  storm  clouds 
still  hung  over  the  city,  and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  cooling  air 
to  be  found.  It  was  after  eight  in  the  evening  when  Shipley  met 
old  Joe,  and  was  conducted  by  this  faithful  fellow,  through  obscure 
streets  and  narrow  ways,  to  the  place  where  they  would  find  the 
object  of  their  expedition.  Arriving  at  the  corner  where  two  small 
streets  intersected,  they  halted  and  old  Joe  whistled  softly.  "E£ 
it's  time  she'll  come  fer  yer;  ef  not,  she  won't,"  muttered  Joe. 

"Do  you  go  with  me,  Joe?"  asked  the  bookkeeper. 

"No,   I'm   not   needed  in  ther  when   I've  put  yer   inter  proper 
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hands.    I'm  goin'  back  ter  Alice ;  thet's  where  I'm  needin  most." 

"Is  this  she  coming  now?"  asked  Sam,  perceiving  a  woman  ap- 
proaching rapidly.  Old  Joe  glanced  in  the  direction  indicated  and 
answered : 

"Yes,  poor  critter;  they  call  her  Alice,  too.  Yer  won't  treat 
'er  hard  like,  mind." 

The  girl,  or  woman,  came  up  to  them  and  old  Joe  said,  very 
kindly : 

"This  be  the  big  un,  Alice,  which  I  spoke  of;  is  it  time?" 

"Yes,  he's  there,  and  I  am  ready.  You  won't  come,  will  you?" 
she  said. 

"No,  I'm  needin  in  a  other  place.  Be  keerful  not  to  let  'em 
ketch  yer,  Alice;  but  ef  harm's  threatening  the  big  un  will  stand 
by,  don't  fear." 

"I'm  not  afraid.  Come  you,  if  you  are  ready ;  don't  talk,  but 
follow  me."    She  said  this  looking  defiantly  at  the  bookkeeper. 

"I  will  come  to  you,  Joe,  when  I  have  done  here.  Tell  her  so," 
said  the  bookkeeper.    Then  turning  to  the  woman  he  said : 

"I  am  ready  now,  and  will  follow  you." 

She  led  the  way  through  a  dark,  narrow  alley-way,  and  into  the 
back  of  a  tumbledown  house,  where  the  odors  were  most  sickening. 
Taking  a  passage  immediately  on  the  right  of  the  door  by  which 
she  had  entered,  she  moved  swiftly  forward,  closely  followed  by  the 
bookkeeper,  and,  then,  wheeling  suddenly  a  little  to  the  left,  she 
opened  the  door  of  a  small  bare  room,  and,  entering  it,  she 
whispered : 

"Come  in  here  and  I'll  show  you  my  fine  bird." 

Entering  softly  he  went  over  to  a  door  in  the  other  side  of  the 
room  that  had  glass  panes  in  the  upper  half  of  it. 

"Stay  here  and  look.  I  will  return  in  ten  minutes  or  less.  Hold 
your  head  lower  ;  that's  it,  and  look  out  straight  in  front  of  you. 
I'll  bring  him  where  you  can  watch  him."' 

With  these  directions  hurriedly  whispered  in  his  ear,  she  left 
him.    The  room  into  which  she  had  directed  him  to  look  was  large 
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and  had  many  lights  in  it.  There  were  more  than  a  dozen  persons 
seated  there — men  and  women — and  on  the  tables  were  glasses  of 
liquor  and  bottles  that  were  already  empty,  and  others  to  be  emptied, 
while  thick  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  filled  the  place.  Within  a  few 
moments  after  his  guide  had  left  him,  Shipley  saw  her  enter  the 
big  room,  pass  quickly  to  the  further  side  and  stop.  Then  he  saw 
she  was  talking  to  someone,  and  then  she  approached  the  glass 
door,  and  he  saw  that  Gorham  was  with  her. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  Shipley  watched  the  wretch  sitting  at 
a  table  with  his  back  almost  touching  the  glass  door — the  girl  had 
arranged  it  so  and  sat  opposite  Gorham.  What  Shipley  witnessed 
need  not  be  set  down  here,  suffice  it  that  when  the  woman  returned 
to  him  he  motioned  her  to  lead  the  way  out. 

The  dreadful  lowering  clouds  had  now  burst,  the  thunder  was 
crashing  outside,  and  the  rain  in  torrents.  The  wind  shook  the 
crazy  building  to  its  foundation,  and  the  noise  of  the  riotous  revelling 
was  drowned  by  the  tumultuous  roar  of  the  angry  storm  outside. 
The  woman  led  him  out  into  the  passage,  a  dim  light  now  burned, 
and  Shipley  saw  that  she  was  pale  and  trembled  violently. 

"Are  you  afraid  to  say  here?  Is  there  any  danger  of  your  being 
discovered  in  what  you  have  done  ?"  whispered  Shipley. 

"No;  it  is  the  storm.  I  am  afraid  of  that — it  is  fearful.  I  dare 
not  go  out  into  that  darkness ;  you  must  go  alone."  And  she  shud- 
dered and  seemed  to  wish  to  hide  herself  away. 

"It  is  not  so  bad  out  there  as  it  is  in  that  room  you  have  left. 
I  will  go  alone ;  good-night,  and  thank  you.  I  have  seen  enough. 
If  ever  you  are  in  need  of  help,  come  freely  to  me.  I  am  Sam 
Shipley,  bookkeeper  at  Radcliffe's,  and  it  doesn't  matter,  girl, 
whether  it's  to-morrow,  or  now,  or  ten  years  hence,  if  you  want  to 
come  out  of  this  devil's  den,  I'll  help  you.  Here's  the  name."  He 
gave  her  a  card  and  then  shook  her  hand. 

"If  you  want  to  kill  him  to-night,  I  can  tell  you  where  to  lie 
m  wait  for  him,"  she  whispered,  taking  the  card.  "You  hate  him 
and  so  do  I.  and  I  won't  betrav  vou  if  vou  do  what  I  said."     She 
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almost  forgot  her  terror  at  the  raging  storm  without  as  she  fiercely 
whispered  this. 

"No;  God  forbid!  Good-night,"  he  answered  and  went  quietly 
into  the  raging  storm. 

It  was  a  dreadful  night.  The  narrow  streets  were  flooded  with 
water,  and  as  Sam  Shipley  came  forth  a  terrible  hail  began  to 
pour  down,  which  the  furious  wind  drove  with  cutting  force  into 
his  face.  The  sights  he  had  beheld  inside  added  to  the  frightful 
interview  he  had  had  with  the  wretched  creature  and  the  terrible 
suggestion  she  had  made  produced  a  most  sickening  sensation  in 
the  bookkeeper ;  and  now  the  raging  torrents  and  fierce  wind  with- 
out for  a  time  bewildered  and  almost  stupefied  him  with  crashing 
sounds  of  bricks  blown  from  the  tumbling  old  chimneys  on  the 
buildings,  shattering  panes  of  glass,  banging  shutters,  and  creaking 
doors  that  would  not  remain  shut.  All  these  and  many  other  sounds 
blended  into  one  roaring  pandemonium,  deafening  and  trying  upon 
the  senses  generally.  Instinctively  pursuing  his  way  through  the 
dirty,  seething  eddies  that  ran  in  all  directions  in  the  narrow  streets, 
splashing  and  groping  his  way  in  the  darkness,  poor  Shipley  at  last 
reached  the  broader  thoroughfare,  and,  becoming  now  more  familiar 
with  the  way,  he  hastened  onward  in  the  drenching,  driving  rain, 
to  the  house  where  the  stenographer  and  old  Joe  awaited  him. 
Reaching  the  street  door  he  opened  it  and  walked  rapidly  up  the 
stairs.  The  stenographer  heard  him  and  hastened  to  open  the  door 
and  show  a  light.  Wet,  half  dazed  and  breathless,  Shipley  entered 
and  sank  into  a  chair  that  stood  just  inside  the  door. 

"This  is  a  dreadful  night,  sir,  and  I  should  not  have  been  dis- 
appointed if  you  had  not  come.  You  are  not  ill,  are  you,  Mr.  Ship- 
ley?" said  the  stenographer  anxiously. 

"No,  I'm  all  right  now;  but  it  is  a  dreadful  night  and  I  have 
seen  dreadful  sights.  I  am  prepared  to  tell  Markland  more  than 
it  will  take  to  accomplish  your  work ;  and  I  am  here  to-night  to 
urge  you  to  rest  here  secure,  and  to  promise  to  you  friends,  rest, 
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gratitude,  sympathy,  and  all  that  your  life  has  so  long  lacked." 

"Go  home,  I  beg  you,  and  to-morrow  tell  her  brother  all  you 
now  know.  When  all  is  over,  I  will  decide  upon  my  future  and 
let  you  know  at  once  what  I  will  do.  I  am  to  see  the  child  in  the' 
morning,  and  to-morrow  night,  when  the  wretch  comes  to  see  her, 
you  and  her  brother  and  old  Joe  here  will  receive  him,  and,  when 
you  have  heard  what  old  Joe  has  to  say,  let  him  come  straight  to 
me,  and  detain  the  wretched  villain  for  two  hours  so  that  he  cannot 
follow  him.  Remember  the  pledge,  and  God  bless  your  generous, 
manly  heart  that  has  taught  me  something  of  the  goodness  of  men 
that  I  had  not  learned  before."  She  gave  him  a  look  that  went  to 
his  very  soul,  and  he  answered  as  he  pressed  her  hand  : 

"I  will  come  here  again  and  bring  a  gentle  woman  with  me, 
who  shall  teach  you  that  all  women  are  not  cold  and  heartless  to  a 
sister  who  sorely  needs  their  comforting  ministrations.  Good-night, 
and  I  will  see  that  Joe  comes  safely  back  to  you  to-morrow  night." 
Then,  taking  old  Joe  by  the  hand,  he  said:  "I  spoke  kindly  to  her, 
Joe,  as  you  asked,  and  told  her  where  I  could  he  found  if  ever  she 
needed  me." 

"Did  yer,  though?"  asked  old  Joe  in  glee.  "Thankee.  I  alers 
pity  sich,  end  don't  tern  my  face  away,  for  mebbie  some  one  of 
'em  might  git  a  call  aloft  because  theer  sorry  fer  some  things,  end 
ef  I  saw  'em  end  'twas  said  I  was  a  judgin'  of  'em  here,  I'd  hate  ter 
have  ter  answer  fer  it  theer,  wher  them  es  is  my  betters  lets  'em  enter 
in  ter  peace  along  o'  them." 

While  these  things  were  transpiring,  which  we  have  related  as 
briefly  as  justice  to  those  who  were  active  in   them  would  allow, 
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attention  for  a  short  time,  in  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly  clear 
to  our  readers  just  how  far  the  influence  exercised  by  Gorham  over 
our  little  woman  really  went. 

Markland  entered  the  house  at  the  usual  hour  on  this  evening. 
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and,  though  he  strove  to  drive  it  away,  the  stern,  hard  look  that  had 
been  upon  his  face  during  all  that  day  still  lingered  there.  He 
greeted  his  sister  with  the  usual  kiss  and  sat  down  silently  to  the 
little  table  and  ate  but  sparingly  of  what  she  had  so  carefully  pre- 
pared for  him.  He  did  not  deliver  the  note  at  once,  having  de- 
cided that  he  would  wait  until  Kate  had  cleared  away  the  tea  things 
and  came  as  usual  to  sit  with  him  on  these  evenings  when  Gor- 
ham  (supposed,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  be  toiling  that  he  might 
the  better  provide  a  suitable  home  for  his  betrothed)  was  not  present. 

"I  declare,  Harry,  you  look  as  grave  and  solemn  as  Sam  Ship- 
ley. I  believe  he's  given  you  the  disease,  whatever  it  is,"  said  Kate, 
clearing  away  after  supper. 

"No.  I  want  you  to  get  through  there,  little  sister,  and  then 
come  sit  down  here  as  usual.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  I 
don't  know  but  that  you  and  I  may  have  a  quarrel ;  that  is,  as  nearly 
a  quarrel  as  we  can — come." 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  come  out  victorious  any  way,  because  I  know  the 
way  to  manage  you.  I'll  be  through  very  soon.  I  want  to  scold 
some,  too.  You  didn't  even  taste  my  cake.  I  made  it  thinking  how 
you  would  eat  it  and  tell  me  how  nice  it  is,  but  you  are  cross  I  sup- 
pose, so  go  have  your  smoke  and  by  that  time  I'll  have  things 
straight  and  put  on  something  pretty  that  you  like,  though  I  don't 
suppose  you'll  notice  it.  and  then  we'll  have  a  settling.  I  suppose 
I've  been  extravagant  in  my  housekeeping,  but  I  don't  care — you  will 
laugh  before  you've  done  scolding." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  went  up  to  his  room  and  sat  gloomily 
down  to  a  pipe  for  half  an  hour,  when  his  sister  called  cheerfully  to 
him.  telling  him  she  was  ready  to  take  her  lectures.  Slowly  he  came 
down  then,  and  she  said  as  he  took  the  chair  by  her  side: 

"Do  I  look  nice,  and  am  I   frightened?" 

"You  look  like  a  very  brave  little  woman  with  a  very  kind  heart, 
and  now  I'm  going  to  see  how  your  face  speaks  for  you.  I  have 
a  note  here.  Kate.     I  have  not  read  its  contents,  but  I  know  some- 
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thing  of  what  it  will  ask,  and  let  me  beg  you  to  grant  the  request 
it  will  contain,  no  matter  what  may  be  your  present  feeling  toward 
the  sender." 

Kate,  finding  him  so  grave  and  serious,  took  the  note  in  silence 
and  read  it  hastily  at  first,  and  then  again  more  carefully.  Harry 
scanned  her  face  closely  and  saw  her  little  mouth  set  very  firm 
after  the  second  reading.     She  looked  troubled,  and  asked: 

"Did  she  give  you  this  to-day?'* 

"This  afternoon." 

"And  you  saw  her  write  it?" 

"Yes,  Kate;  that  is,  I  saw  her  put  the  address  on  it.  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

"Because  I  want  to  know  whether  she  looked  guilty  as  she  did 
it?"  replied  the  girl  firmly. 

"Guilty  of  what?" 

"Of  heartless  deceit.  Harry,  I  am  not  free  to  tell  you  all  I 
know  of  her,  but  she  is  bad  and  you  must  avoid  her."  This  she 
said  still  looking  at  the  note,  seeming  to  study  it  with  great  care 
and  not  looking  at  her  brother. 

"Shall  I  repeat  to  you  all  that  Gorham  has  said  of  her,  Kate?" 
he  asked. 

"No;  she  would  know  what  he  would  say  of  her  to  me,  and 
has  told  you  in  order  that  you  might  be  induced  to  urge  upon  me 
something  that  I  will  not  do.  I  will  not,  Harry — no.  Even  if  you 
bring  her  here  I  will  not  see  her,  and  you  have  no  right  to  force 
me.  You  are  deceived  in  her,  poor  boy,  as  I  was  once,  but  Edward 
has  confided " 

"Edward  has  confided  to  you  the  last  thing  you  will  ever  hear 
from  him.  You  will  never  see  his  villainous  face  again,  Kate.  Thank 
God,  at  least  for  this  much." 

He  had  taken  both  her  hands  now  and  looked  steadily  into  her 
face.  She  grew  very  white  as  he  spoke,  and  murmured  piteously 
as  the  last  words  died  on  his  lips ; 
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''And  this  is  a  cruel,  bad  woman's  work.  Let  me  go,  Harry. 
For  shame  thus  cruelly  to  detain  me  and  force  me  to  listen  to  what 
1  have  no  right  to  hear.  You  are  hard  and  feelingless.  You  hurt 
my  hands.  I  am  not  willing  to  stay  and  you  force  me."  Then 
came  the  scalding  tears,  and  she  struggled  to  free  her  hands.  He 
released  them  and  she  rose  to  go. 

"Listen,  dear  Kate,  and  do  not  make  this  task  more  painful  than 
it  is  now.  You  are  a  woman  kind  and  just  and  I  have  seen  you 
very  brave.  Alice  Overton  is,  I  am  aware,  isolated  from  the  love 
and  tender  kindness  of  women,  and  I  know,  too,  that  she  has  suf- 
fered and  still  suffers  a  bitter,  everpresent  remorse  that  I  fear  no 
kindness  of  ours  can  ever  quite  drive  out  of  her  life.  If  now, 
dearest  sister,  it  can  be  shown  that  he  whose  promised  wife  you  are 
is  rightly  held  the  author  of  her  sorrow,  and  that  his  present  life 
is  not  what  you  believe  it;  if  I  can  swear  to  you  that  on  this  very 
night  he  is  debauching  with  the  most  abandoned  of  wretched  crea- 
tures, and  if  I  will  bring  an  honest  man  to  you  that  watches  him 
this  night  because  of  his  devotion  to  both  of  us,  who  will  say  that 
Gorham  is  a  traitor;  if  I  can  do  this,  my  sister,  what  will  you 
answer  Alice  Overton  ?" 

She  had  been  standing  by  a  table  near  the  door,  her  eyes  still 
wet  with  tears,  while  Harry  said  this.  When  he  finished  she  tottered 
and  would  have  fallen  forward  had  her  brother  not  caught  her  in 
bis  arms. 

"What  is  this,  Harry?  Oh,  pity  and  be  merciful  to  me!  Is  he 
false?  I  ask  an  answer,  yes  or  no.  I  am  yet  strong  enough  to  bear 
it.  Is  he  ?  Do  you  know  it  ?"  And  she  clung  to  him  trembling  and 
sobbing  so  that  his  strong  frame  was  wracked  with  the  pity  he  felt 
for  her. 

"Yes,  he  is  false  to  you — to  every  earthly  creature.  As  God 
above  will  hold  me  to  account  for  what  1  tell  you.  little  sister,  he  is 
the  blackest,  vilest,  most  unclean  of  villains,  and  has  wrecked  the 
life  of  her  you  have  unwittingly  misjudged,  and  planned  to  wreck 
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this  little  heart  that  heats  so  wildly  now  upon  my  breast." 

'"Then  I  have  known — and,  oh,  my  brother,  I  love  a  base,  de- 
ceiving man?  Why  should  he  thus  take  pains  and  labor  day  by 
day  that  he  might  break  one  poor  heart  more  ?  Why  has  he  chosen 
me  ?  Is  my  poor  face  pretty  ?  They  have  told  me  so,  and  I,  vain 
creature  that  I  am,  liked  to  hear  them— him  say  it.     And  now  I 

wish  that  it  was " 

"Thank  heaven  it  is  as  it  is."  So  saying  her  brother  gazed  long 
in  silence  at  her,  and  then,  gently  putting  her  into  the  chair  she 
had  so  recently  left  in  anger,  he  added: 

"Now,  sister,  tell  me  this.  Will  I  ever  see  you  bright  and  happy 
as  I  have  seen  you  day  by  day  so  long?  Will  you  let  this  man's 
deceit  and  false  dealing  break  forever  through  all  other  love  and 
bow  you  down  forever?" 

"No,"  she  said  firmly,  though  her  face  was  ghastly  white  and 
the  little  mouth  quivered  as  she  spoke.     "If  he  had  done  some 
frightful  deed,  had  robbed,  or  in  great  anger  shed  another's  blood. 
If  he  had  done  the  blackest  deed  that  ever  man  committed  under 
strong  temptation  and  come  penitent  to  me,  I  would  forgive  and 
take  him  back.     Yes,  though  the  whole  world  cast  him  off,  still 
would  I  cling  to  him  and  comfort  him.     But,  if  day  by  day  his  life 
is  false,  as  you,  my  brother,  tell  me  it  is,  and  if  he  caused  one  woman 
thus  to  suffer  and  has  tried  to  turn  my  hand  and  heart  against  her 
as  I  now  believe  he  has,  I  will  go  deep  and  tear  every  gentle  thought 
of  him  out  of  my  heart.     You  think  to  see  me  crushed  and  white 
and  cheerless,  ever  more  a  misery  to  you  and  to  all  my  friends ; 
you  think  I  can  bid  you  fight  against  the  trials  that  come  to  you 
day  by  day  and  when  the  time  comes  yield  myself  to  weakness  and 
despair  without  a  struggle  on  my  part.    Tell  me  to-night  the  whole 
truth  as  you  know  it.     Spare  me  not ;  I  am  brave  enough  to  hear. 
And  on  my  knees  to-morrow  will  I  cry  that  woman  mercy  against 
whom  these  wicked  thoughts  have  come  into  my  heart.    Here  is  her 
note.     Read  it  and  think  of  the  sorrow  she  bears.     What  is  mine 
when  contrasted  with  hers?" 
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If  the  storm  now  raging  outside  had  suddenly  pierced  through 
the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  he  sat,  or  if  Gorham,  the  relentless 
craven,  had  entered  suddenly  to  sue  for  pardon,  confessing  freely 
all  his  base  intent,  Harry  Markland  could  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised than  by  the  alteration  in  the  little  woman  sitting  there  beside 
him.  Pale  as  she  was  and  trembling  still,  quick  and  irregular  as 
her  breathing  was,  making  the  breast  heave  visibly  beneath  her 
dress,  still  she  was  firm  and  ready  even  now  to  weed  from  her  poor 
heart,  regardless  of  the  pain  it  must  perforce  bring  to  her,  each 
thought  of  her  false  lover. 

"May  heaven  bless  you,  sister,  dear,  and  keep  you  strong  to  do 
what  you  have  set  before  you.  Give  me  the  note."  She  handed  it 
to  him  and  said : 

"Read  it  to  me.  I  want  to  hear  it,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing that  you  have  not  known  and  that  I  have  only  this  night  learned 
the  truth  of." 

Written  in  a  firm,  clear  hand  these  few  brief  words  he  read 
aloud,  raising  his  voice  that  the  raging  storm  outside  might  not 
drown  his  words : 

"Turn  not  in  pitiless  contempt  away  from  one  whose  hand  is 
stretched  out  to  save  you ;  deny  not  the  suffering,  fallen  one  this 
right  to  make  some  expiation  for  her  sin  against  her  sisters. 
Once  did  I  raise  my  hand  to  help  you,  but  you  knew  it  not  and  know 
not  of  it  even  now  perhaps.  All  that  I  ask  is  one  brief  chance  to  tell 
you  what  'tis  needful  you  should  know.  You  need  not  touch  me; 
need  not  look  upon  my  face,  and  when  I  have  done  this  I  will  pass 
from  your  life  forever. 

"ALICE  OVERTON."     . 

"Now  tell  me  all  you  know,  Harry,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  when 
and  how  she  lifted  up  her  hand  to  help  me  once  before." 

He  told  her  then  of  all  that  Shipley  had  on  that  same  morning 
told  to  him.     He  told  how  Alice  Overton  had,  with  the  help  of 
faithful  Joe,  discovered  Gor ham's  perfidy,  and  how  at  this  very 
Continued  on  Page  4Q 
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By  Rev.  WILLIAM  T,  DOR  WARD, 
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"There,  I  think  that  will  settle  it  once  for  all  !"  exclaimed  the 
minister  to  himself  with  passionate  vehemence,  and  flushing'  hotly,  as  he 
folded  the  carefully  worded  letter  of  resignation.  "  I  suppose  it  will  be 
a  surprise  to  some  ;  but  then,  to  others,  why  it  will  matter  but  little. 
They  say  the  woods  are  full  of  ministers,  aad  it  won't  be  long  before  I 
am  forgotten."  Completely  tired  out  in  body  and  mind  the  Rev.  Donald 
McCloud  had  written  the  missive  that  would  sever  his  connection  with  the 
church  he  had  served  for  five  years.  "Heaven  knows  I  have  tried  to 
succeed  !"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "but  what's  the  use?  My  task  is 
simply  herculean  and  severe,  as  it  must  be  where  a  church  has  but  one 
minister  to  mantain  real  pastoral  supervision  of  a  large  and  scattered 
membership,  and  to  make  substantial  progress." 

In  his  excitement  Mr.  McCloud  unwittingly  walked  to  and  fro  in  his 
well  kept  study.  It  would  have  been  self-evident  to  any  one,  who  could 
have  seen  him,  that  his  discouragement  knew  no  bounds.  Hence  his 
determination  to  abandon  his  New  York  City  pastorate,  as  soon  as  con- 
venient to  the  church  and  himself.  He  felt  burdened  by  the  care  of  a 
thousand  and  one  things,  including  an  attempt  to  lift  the  heavy  mortgage 
on  his  church  building,  which, "to  him  at  least,  was  anything  but  an 
adornment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  anxieties  and  all,  some  real  and 
others  fanciful,  which  his  lonely  bachelor  life  did  not  in  any  way  relieve. 
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At  length  he  stood  still  near  the  open  fireplace  assuming  a  thoughtful 
posture.  He  looked  handsome,  despite  his  manifold  cares.  He  was 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  dark  with  clearcut  features,  which,  outlined 
against  the  ebon}'  mantel  seemed  like  finely  chiselled  cameo.  His  eyes 
were  a  dark,  beautiful  brown  ;  his  hair  the  hue  of  chestnut  when  fully 
ripe,  and,  being  cropped  closely,  his  well  developed  head  showed  to  good 
advantage. 

Turning  his  back  upon  the  fire  he  said  to  himself  as  he  looked  first 
at  the  envelope  containing  his  letter  of  resignation,  and  then  at  the  only 
photograph  on  his  study  table  :  "  Of  course  Anna  must  know  about  my 
resignation,  as  soon  as  she  returns  to  the  city.  The  sacrifice  of  post- 
poning our  wedding  will  be  great  enough  to  both  of  us,  but  I  am  no  coward 
to  bring  her  to  the  slave's  life  here."  And  as  he  admired  the  photograph 
he  was  conscious  of  a  mellowing  influence.  He  was  confident  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  face  or  form  so  lovely,  even  among  the  fashionable  women 
with  whom  he  had  associated  in  church  life  and  work.  Well  did  he 
recall  the  last  time  he  h  ter,  prior  to  her  extended  trip  to  California. 

To  him  the  wealth  of  her  golden  hair  and  her  pure,  oval  face  were 
wonderful  to  behold.  Her  lips  were  vividly  red  and  very  sweet  in  ex- 
pression, while  the  dainty  chin  curved  away  into  the  neck  with  a 
delicacy  of  outline  that  was  very  beautiful.  But,  best  of  all  to  him,  her 
feautures  were  fraught  with  an  earnestness  and  intelligence  which  be- 
tokened a  superior  and  well  cultivated  mind. 

A  knock  at  the  door  brought  the  minister  back  suddenly  to  the  world 
of  sober  fact.  "  Your  mail,  sir, "  said  the  maid,  "  and  a  boy  desires  to 
see  you  for  a  moment."' 

"  Thank  you  !      Send  the  boy  into  my  study,"  he  replied. 

Mr.  McCloud  leisurely  scanned  the  postmarks  of  his  letters  as  he 
beckoned  the  bo}'  to  be  seated.  One  letter  in  particular  took  up  his 
attention  m-re  than  the  others,  for  the  hand-writing  was  more  familiar 
and  welcome.  As  he  opened  it  and  read  a  strange  thrill  came  over  him- 
In  it  he  learned  that  Miss  Coleman  was  expected  home  the  day  following. 

"  And  now,  my  lad,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he  asked,  placing 
Anna's  letter  carefully  away  in  his  inside  pocket. 
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"My  father  is  very  sick,  sir,  and  he  would  like  to  know  if  you  can 
come  and  see  him." 

"  To-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  the  lad  responded  with  hesitancy,  fearing  he  had  asked 
the  minister  too  much. 

"Very  well,  my  boy,  I  will  go  with  you  now."  And  the  minister 
prepared  to  go  on  his  errand  of  mercy.  Pulling  himself  together,  for  he 
was  anything  but  selfish,  he  at  once  bent  to  his  task  of  helping  men.  By 
trying  to  lift  the  burden  of  another  he  might  lose  his  own. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  McCloud,"  were  the  cheery  words  of 
the  sick  man,  as  the  minister  drew  near  the  bedside.  And  the  man  tried 
to  gather  strength  for  the  brief  interview.  "  Mr.  McCloud,"  he  said  in  a 
faint  whisper,  "  you  don't  know  me,  but  I  have  heard  you  preach  quite 
frequently.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  one  thing  you  said  the  last  time  I 
heard  you  preach.  I  ought  to  tell  you  before  I  go.  No,  I  have  never 
forgotten  it,  and  it  makes  me  so  happy  now  10  think  about  it." 

"  What  was  that,  my  dear  friend  ?"  the  minister  asked  him  in  a 
tender  and  sympathetic  manner. 

"  Why,  you  said  that  'the  latch  was  on  our  side  of  the  door.' 
Strange,  but  I  always  thought  it  was  the  other  way.  I  always  thought 
that  God  was  a  hard  God  and  that  we  had  to  do  something  to  propitiate 
Him.  Yes,  it  would  have  paid  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  just  to  know 
that  God  was  waiting  for  me  to  undo  the  latch  and  open  to  Him.  And, 
sir,  I  have  opened  the  door  for  Him  and  am  quite  ready.  Keep  on  telling 
folk  just  that.  Be  not  weary  of  your  work,  your  influence  is  wide  and 
great."  And  the  sick  man  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion.  It  sounded  all 
so  strange  to  Mr.  McCloud,  and  so  unexpected.  As  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  he  seemed  to  stand  in  the  very  presence  of  the  unseen 
world.  The  words  of  the  stranger  were  as  music  to  him,  and  his  soul 
seemed  wafted  upward  and  onward  on  its  wings. 

The  clock  in  an  adjoining  tower  struck  the  hour  of  midnight  when 
the  minister  reached  his  lonely  room  ;  but  that  night  he  slept  with 
a  sense  of  security  and  peace,  such  as  he  had  not  known  for  many  weeks. 

The  day  was  closing  in    a  glorious  cloud  of  golden  beauty,   filling 
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earth  and  sky  with  waves  of  pulsating  colour,  calculated  to  cheer  the 
heart  of  the  discouraged  as  he  admired  the  beautiful  in  God's  works  out 
©f  doors.  That  the  reflected  brightness  of  the  sunset  had  some  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  McCloud  was  evident  to  Miss  Coleman  a&  they  took 
advantage  of  a  welcome  seat  near  the  Mall  in  Central  Park.  They  had 
taken  their  first  walk  together  after  her  return  from  the  West.  For 
nearly  an  hour  the  minister  had  unburdened  his  heart  to  Anna,  telling 
her  of  his  many  discouragements,  including  his  determination  to  resign. 
from  his  pastorate.  The  revelation  came  to  her  with  a  shock,  which  she 
carefully  concealed,  for  not  once  had  he  hinted  to  her  in  his  letters  that 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  with  him  existed.  How  her  heart  throbbed  as 
she  looked  at  him  !  She  longed  to  he  helpful  and  illuminative  to  him  in 
the  night  of  his  moral  dark  and  physical  exhaustion.  At  last  the 
psychological  moment  had  arrived.  Now  she  would  try  to  prove  anew 
the  moving  miracle  of  a  woman's  love. 

"  Donald,"  she  said,  after  a  brief  pause,,  "  I  have  been  wondering 
if  New  Yorkers  appreciate  this  park,  with  its  wild  beauties,  forming  as 
they  do  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  angry  waves  of  the  ocean  of  life 
without  it's  boundaries  ?" 

'  They  are  to  busy  too  enjoy  anything  of  the  kind,  Anna." 

"  If  that  be  true,  I  wonder  why  it  is.  Since  last  we  met  I  have 
travelled  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  I  question  if  another 
city  has  so  fair  a  park  as  New  York  has,  and  certainly  none  a  more  use- 
ful ornament.  Do  you  know  that  this  has  been  the  forerunner  of  many 
parks,  which,  but  for  its  example,  would  probably  have  been  postponed 
for  j'ears  ?" 

"New  Yorkers  are  too  pre-occupied  with  their  business  to  care  for 
this  park  as  they  should,"  was  his  gloomy  response. 

"Donald,"  she  said,  giving  him  a  sharp  look,  "tell  me  what  a 
pessimist  is. "  And  the  sudden  turn  in  the  conversation  surprised  him 
greatly,  as  he  inquired  if  she  meant  to  be  sarcastic. 

"  I  really  mean  it.  Donald.      Answer  me  if  you  can." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  I  can  take  my  medicine,  for  doubtless  I  need 
it.      But  you  will  not  find  my  definition    in   the    'Standard.'      A   pessimist 
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is  a  person  who  is  perfectly  happy  only  when  he  is  perfectly  miserable  !" 

"Capital  !"  Anna  exclaimed,  with  a  merry  peal  of  laughter ;"  and 
now,  Mr.  Preacher,  for  the  personal  application." 

Adroitly  had  she  reached  a  vital  point.  Splendidly  was  she  trying 
to  lift  the  man  of  her  heart  out  of  his  darkness  and  gloom.  Reverting  to 
their  former  subject  ofconversation  she  said  : — "  I  suppose  you  know  that 
this  park,  Donald,  is  more  than  a  monument  of  American  skill  and 
perseverance — it  is  a  real  work  of  genius.  Indeed,  when  here  I  never 
tire  wondering  at  the  prophetic  power  of  the  designers  in  providing  so 
far  in  advance  for  the  wants  of  so  great  a  city." 

"  Well,  Anna  !"  was  all  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  her  with  genuine 
pride. 

"  Why,  just  think,"  she  continued,  with  a  wave  of  her  beautiful 
hand,  "  this  magnificent  park  was  once  a  tract  of  swamp  and  rock  of  the 
most  barren  kind,  and,  although  not  accomplished  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  much  opposition,  yet  the  ti-ansfoimation  has  made  it  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  world,  a  veritable  pleasure  ground,  designed  to  have 
a  restful  charm  of  simple,  natural  scenery,  and  yet  enclosed  completely  by 
a  compactly  built  city." 

"Anna,  my  deal,  your  descriptive  powers  are  as  exhilarating  as  a 
climb  up  Ben  Lomond  on  a  summer  morning." 

"Thanks,  Donald.  But  stick  to  the  text,"  she  said,  with  a  look 
that  made  her  eyes  droop  and  a  lovely  colour  flame  into  her  cheeks, 

"  Pardon  me  for  the  interruption.  I  might  have  known  that  a 
woman  needs  no  eulogy;  she  can  generally  speak  for  herself." 

At  which  both  laughed  heartily.  Anna  felt  that  he  was  being  led 
out  of  his  slough  of  despond. 

As  they  walked  towards  the  end  of  the  Mall  the  sunlight  lingered  on 
the  trees,  casting  a  beautiful  and  restful  colour  on  the  well  kept  lawn, 
making  it  appear  an  ever-changing  velvety  carpet.  Anna  said—"  Just 
look  at  the  Bethesda  Fountain  and  its  environment.  I  always  thought  the 
statue  a  neat  adaptation  of  certain  features  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
type,  while  the  general  effect  of  the  fountain,  crowned  by  the  angel,  is 
graceful.      Indeed,  I  think  the  whole  terrace  is  greatly  indebted  to  it  for 
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a  certain  completeness  that  is  worthy  of  admiration." 

A  few  moments  of  silence  followed.  It  was  ominious  enough  to  Mr 
McCloud,  and  yet  the  safest,  seeing-  he  distrusted  himself,  to  further 
unburden  his  heart  iust  then,  of  its  terrible  load.  And  yet,  he  thought, 
one  can  hear  the  fountain  best  at  night,  because  then  quiet  rules.  He 
was  thinking  of  his  own  life,  especially  in  the  city  as  barren  enough, 
like  the  park  in  its  original  condition.  And  he  stood  self  condemned  for 
not  having  the  long-range  vision  as  did  the  designers  of  the  park  in  the 
early  days. 

"Anna,"  he  said,  breaking  the  silence,  "let  us  walk  towards  the 
avenue  ":  and  they  moved  on  towards  the  rush  and  din  of  the  city  outside. 
He  had  spoken  in  a  plaintive  voice,  as  he  placed  his  arm  in  hers. 

"  Do  not  fail  to  trust  me  with  everything,"  she  said,  feeling  that  he 
must  be  helped  to  overbear  the  forces  opposing  him  as  a  wave  does  some 
petty  obstacle.  And  all  her  noblest  sympathies  were  aroused  by  the 
look  upon  his  face. 

"  Anna,  as  Bethesda  Fountain  is  crowned  with  its  angel,  so  you 
have  come  to  me  in  my  time  of  dejection,  like  the  angel  in  the  Book.  My 
life  and  work  in  the  city  are  failures.  The  task  of  the  church  is  too 
heavy  for  one  minister.  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  enslave  your  life  by  be- 
coming my  wife  while  a  pastor  In  New  York,  and  I  see  no  new  opening. 
Besides,  I  have  the  feelihg  that  the  people  would  like  a  change,"  he  said, 
hiding  his  face  for  a  second  upon  her  shoulder,  while  a  suspicious  tear 
coursed  down  his  cheek.  "  See,"  he  said,  as  he  took  from. his  pocket  a 
stamped  envelope,  addressed  to  the  clerk  of  his  church.  In  it  was  his 
letter  resigning  from  the  charge. 

"Am  I  the  only  one  who  knows  this  besides  yourself,  Donald  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes" 

"  Then  you  can  trust  me  to  mail  it  ?" 

"  I  suppose  yon  can  do  it  as  well  as  myself,"  he  iaid. 

'•  But  suppose  I  forget  to  do  it  ?" 

"  Then  I  will  know  for  the  first  time  that  you  have  a  poor  memory." 
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"But  why  do  you  smile  Anna  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  was  only  thinking  of  a  fellow  countryman  of  yours  who  died. 
After  the  funeral  a  friend  tried  to  comfort  the  widow.  She  asked  her  if 
she  was  to  erect  a  stone  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  The  widow  re- 
plied that  she  could  not  do  that,  as  Sandy  had  no  memory,  explaining  to 
the  visitor  that,  after  the  funeral,  she  had  discovered  a  number  of  letters 
in  his  pocket  he  had  forgotten  to  mail." 

"  But  I  am  not  dead  yet,"  he  said,  langhing  at  the  humorous  story, 
"No,  nor  on  the  superannuated  list.  You  will  let  me  attend  to  thi« 
letter.  Donald,  you  have  done  what  you  could  in  your  pastorate,  and, 
judging  from  what  others  think  and  say,  you  have  done  far  better  than 
you  know.  To-morrow  will  be  a  new  day;  you  shall  begin  it  serenely 
and  well  and  with  too  high  a  spirit  to  be  encumbered  with  past  im- 
aginary trouble.  Your  best  days  are  ahead,  and,  with  me  as  your 
assistant  pastor,  there  is  no  telling  the  number  of  mortgages  we  can  lift 
together.  You  are  a  lonely,  discouraged  bachelor.  What  you  need 
you  will  receive— change  and  rest.  After  the  wedding  we  will  go  to 
your  native  Scotland,  where  we  can  give  the  waiters  the  change  and  the 
hotel  keepers  the  rest,"  she  said  with  playful  humour. 

By  this   time   the   sun   had   long   since   set.      All  around   was   dark, 
shadowed   by   the   coolness   of  the   night.      Suddenly   the   roll   of  distant 
thunder  was  heard  and  a  flash   of  lightning   was   seen.      Rain  began  to 
fall  as  they  found  a  welcome  shelter  in   a   near-by   church,    where  vesper 
services   where   in   progress.      They  took   a    seat   quietly   near   the   door. 
But  the  sacred  edifice  seemed  to  become  more  and  more  gloomy  to  them  as 
the  lightning  gleams  played  fitfully   upon   the   gilded   pipes   of  the  great 
organ.      The    minister   at   last  finished   the   lesson   for   the   evening.      A 
prayer  was  read  and  the  closing   anthem   announced.      By   this  time   the 
storm  had  reached  its  height  and  the  thunder  echoed   among  the   arches. 
The  organ  could  scarcely  be  heard  and  not  a  word  of  the  anthem,  although 
a  full  choir  led  the   singing.      At    last    there    was    a   lull    in    the    contest 
between  man  and  the  elements,  when  a  single  voice  sang    so    sweetly    an- 
nouncing one  sentence  only  one,-'  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him   for  He 
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careth  for  you." 

The  people  began  to  move  out  of  the  building  with  becoming  rever- 
ence. But  Anna  and  Donald  sat  still  in  the  pew  as  if  in  a  trance.  The 
music  swept  across  their  enraptured  souls  as  if  struck  by  the  hand  of  one 
unseen.  The  beautiful  melody  seemed  surcharged  with  supplication  and 
entreaty.  At  last  he  said  :— "  Anna,  my  darling,  we  will  now  go  home. 
I  have  been  led  safely  through  the  encircling  gloom.  The  rest  and 
change  in  Scotland  will  do  us  both  good,  and  I  promise,  when  the  min- 
ster pronounces  us  '  one,'  that  I  will  never  ask  '  which  one,'  " 
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SMILING 

When  the  weather  suits  you  not, 

Try  smiling. 
When  your  coffee  isn't  hot, 

Try  smiling. 
When  your  neighbors  don't  do  right 
Or  your  relatives  all  fight, 
Sure  it's  hard,  but  then  you  might 

Try  smiling. 
Doesn't  change  the  things,  of  course, 

Just  smiling. 
But  it  cannot  make  them  worse — ■ 

Just  smiling. 
And  it  seems  to  help  your  case, 
Brightens  up  a  gloomy  place ; 
Then  it  sort  o'  rests  your  face — 
Just  smiling. 

— Sunshine  Bulletin. 
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SOCIAL  STRUGGLERS 


BY    ANNE  O  HAGAN. 


"It  is  not  wealth  that  a  woman  needs  to  entertain  delightfully, 
but  an  exquisite  sense  of  fitness  which  enables  her  to  adapt  herself 
to  the  most  glaring  idiosyncrasies,  and  to  make  each  one  of  her 
guests  feel  at  his  best.  It  was  the  possession  of  this  quality  which 
has  made  the  great  hostesses  and  social  leaders  of  history." 

The  Star  Boarder  of  No.  —  Forty-fourth  Street,  West,  read 
this  inspiring  note  in  the  English  Court  Chronicle  which  a  former 
fellow  boarder  had  sent  her  from  Europe  because  it  contained  the 
former  fellow  boarder's  name  in  a  list  of  arrivals  at  the  Savoy. 
The  Star  Boarder  had  overlooked  this  latter  bit  of  important  infor- 
mation and  had  centered  all  her  interest  upon  the  paragraph  that 
informed  her  that  she,  too,  might  be  distinguished  for  a  "salon." 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  thought  had  occurred  to  her.  When 
first  her  husband's  salary  had  been  raised  and  they  were  enabled  to 
take  the  two  front  rooms  on  the  second  floor  instead  of  the  rear 
room  on  the  third,  and  when  she  had  had  her  first  pair  of  boots 
made  to  order,  it  had  seemed  to  her  almost  ordained  that  she  was  to 
take  her  place  in  society.  Her  favorite  literature  had  also  been  pre- 
paring her  mind  for  this.  She  was  addicted  to  society  novels  in 
which  every  hero  had  his  "man,"  and  every  woman  was  "milady." 
The  society  columns  of  the  daily  papers  were  another  source  of  in- 
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formation  and  inspiration  to  her,  and  she  could  tell  you  to  a  nicety 
what  flowers  decorated  Mrs.  Knickerbocker's  dining  table  when  the 
Prince  of  the  Belgians  was  in  Newport,  and  when  Mrs.  Leader's 
entire  gold  service  was  brought  into  requisition  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Count  of  Turin.  She  knew  just  what  nights  Mrs. 
Croesus'  family  occupied  her  opera  box  on  the  first  tier,  and  just 
at  what  hour  they  always  appeared.  She  had  on  her  visiting  list 
a  couple  of  friends  whose  front  doors  were  opened  by  butlers,  and 
she  had  studied  exactly  their  manners.  Anything  that  she  had  failed 
personally  to  observe  she  had  secured  through  a  course  in  what 
might  be  called  social  journalism,  and  whatever  other  record  she 
could  find  of  high  life  doings. 

"Even  if  we  are  not  as  rich  as  Mrs.  Croesus."  reasons  the  Star 

rder,  ''nor  perhaps  of  as  old  a  family  as  Mrs.  Knickerbocker 
(although  George's  people  were  among  the  very  first  families  of 
Virginia),  why  is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  do  things  as  exquisitely — ■ 
of  course  on  a  smaller  scale?  I  have  been  told  a  thousand  times 
that  I  know  how  to  adapt  myself  to  people,  and  that  I  am  intensely 
sympathetic.  We  have  space,  we  are  only  one  flight  up  in  a  good 
neighborhood,  I've  met  some  very  charming  people;  I  shall  do  a 
little  entertaining  this  winter." 

Does  she '  forthwith  try  to  get  together  three  or  four  congenial 
people  for  a  quiet  evening?  Does  she  invite  a  couple  of  friends  to 
a  little  dinner  on  "chicken  night."  or  does  she  gather  a  few  whist 
lovers  together  to  please  her  husband?  Not  at  all.  She  immediately 
starts  by  trying  to  induce  the  landlady  to  put  Anna,  the  waitress, 
into  caps  and  scalloped  aprons.  She  tries  to  show  her  the  advantage 
of  removing  the  folding  bed  from  the  parlor,  on  the  plea  that  so 
few  people  call  before  nine  in  the  evening.  She  talks  to  her  about 
the  "bad  form"  of  ringing  a  dinner  bell,  and  even  suggests  an  easy 
remedy  for  it  if  only  the  boarders  would  consent  to  assemble  in  the 
parlor  ten  minutes  before  meal  time. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  her  desire  to  make  of  herself  a  great  social 
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success,  she  even  goes  down  town  to  look  up  the  latest  novelty  in 
colored  candle  shades.  Incidentally  she  stops  at  the  florist's  and 
finds  out  that  the  modest  bunch  of  pinks  which  form  George's  Sat- 
urday night  offering  shoiild  be  replaced  by  double  violets.  Toward 
George  himself  a  great  deal  of  her  reformatory  effort  is  directed. 
He  finds,  much  to  his  amazement,  that  whereas  he  used  to  appear 
on  the  common  family  visiting  card  as  "Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,"  he 
now  figures  on  a  card  of  his  own  as  "Mr.  George  Washington-Smith." 
The  large  easy  chair  in  which  he  used  to  sit  to  read  his  papers 
disappears  from  the  room  in  order  to  make  place  for  Mrs.  George 
Washington-Smith's  afternoon  tea  service.  Whereas  he  used  to  be 
able  to  read  comfortably  by  a  brilliant  light,  he  is  now  forced  to 
strain  his  eyes  under  a  subdued  red  globe.  At  the  same  time  that 
she  became  possessed  of  a  hyphen.  Mrs.  Washington-Smith  pur- 
chased enough  red  crepe  paper  to  conceal  every  globe  in  the  room 
and  to  smother  its  light. 

But  these  are  trifling-  reforms  compared  to  the  great  one  which 
Mrs.  Washington- Smith  finally  unveils  to  her  husband.  She  has 
decided  never  to  appear  after  six  in  the  evening  in  any  other  but 
a  decolle  To  justify  herself  in  this,  she  tells  her  husband 

that  Mrs.  Knickerbocker  and  Mrs.  Croesus,  according  to  every 
newspaper  note  ever  publisl  ed  about  them,  never  appear  at  home 
after  dusk  in  anything  but  full  dress.  She  explains  to  him  that  in 
order  to  enter  the  social  lists  at  all  she  must  con  form  to  this  usage. 
In  order  to  make  the  picture  complete,  she  finally  persuades  Mr. 
Washington- Smith  to  dress  suit,  and  together  they  enter  the 

dining-room  at  Sunday  evening  tea.  Down  in  the  basement  dining- 
room,  where  the  lights  are  not  shaded  with  red  paper,  and  where  the 
long  table  is  scantly  covered  with  a  cotton  cloth,  and  set  forth  even 
more  scantily  with  cold  meat,  piles  of  bread,  small  saucers  of  jelly. 
and  plates  of  angel  cake,  toward  which  some  of  the  boarders  are 
hurrying  greedily,  the  attire  of  the  G.  Washington-Smiths  seems 
even  more   remarkable  than   it   did   in  their   own   room.     The  old 
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lady  of  the  house  with  the  white  crepe  shawl  around  her  shoulders, 
thinks  Mrs.  Smith  looks  remarkably  pretty,  and  leans  forward  to 
say  kindly:  "Is  it  a  family  gathering  this  evening,  dear?  And 
aren't  you  afraid  of  taking  cold?"  The  young  girl  of  the  estab- 
lishment giggles  convulsively,  and  the  spinster,  not  so  amiable  as 
either,  remarks  sotto  voce :  "It's  her  only  chance  to  show  it."  But 
to  all  comment,  indicated  or  spoken,  Mrs.  G.  Washington- Smith  is 
superior.  She  knows  that  she  is  dressed  quite  as  Mrs.  Croesus 
is  in  her  Fifth  Avenue  palace,  and  quite  as  Mrs.  Knickerbocker  in 
the  spaciousness  of  her  Washington  Square  residence. 

But  in  the  privacy  of  their  room  Mr.  Washington-Smith,  still 
with  faith  in  his  wife's  taste,  gently  suggests  that  he  was  extremely 
uncomfortable  at  supper  and  felt  even  a  little  out  of  place. 

"Would  you,"  answers  Mrs.  G.  Washington-Smith,  "feel  un- 
comfortable, if  your  lot  chanced  to  be  cast  among  uncivilized  people, 
to  eat  with  your  fork  when  all  those  about  you  made  use  of  their 

knives  ?" 

To  this  unanswerable  logic  Mr.  Washington- Smith  can  only 
plead  that  they  wait  until  they  have  a  house  of  which  he  is  master 
before  adopting  the  habits  of  the  ultra  fashionable.  But  his  wife 
is  adamant. 

''We  have  quite  a  large  visiting  list,"  she  insists,  "and  there  is 
no  reason  why  small  surroundings  should  limit  us.  We  will  do 
what  we  know  to  be  correct,  and  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  lack  of  education  of  these  dreadful  persons.  We 
have  our  own  friends.  And  it  is  for  your  sake  that  I  wish  to  enter- 
tain them.    And  I  intend  to  give  a  reception  in  a  couple  of  weeks." 

We  all  know  what  Mrs.  Washington-Smith's  reception  was.  We 
have  all  been  to  it ;  in  fact,  many  of  us  have  given  it.  We  all  know 
the  struggle  that  she  went  through  with  the  landlady  to  convince 
her  that  the  square  piano  would  look  better  in  the  back  parlor.  We 
know  what  cajolery  was  necessary  to  induce  that  stern  woman  to 
permit  her  to  cover  the  flowered  carpet  with  a  rug  from  her  own 
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room.  We  know  in  what  audible  whispers  the  other  boarders  de- 
manded to  know,  on  the  stairway,  by  what  right  Mrs.  Washington- 
Smith  usurped  the  parlors  for  the  afternoon.  We  appreciate  how 
she  worked  to  convert  the  old  fashioned  sofa  into  a  new  fashioned 
couch  with  pillows,  and  how  finally  she  had  to  submit  to  having 
the  crayon  portrait  of  the  landlady's  late  husband  overlook  the  enter- 
tainment from  above  the  mantel.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  con- 
sternation caused  by  Anna,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  wearing  a 
cap,  when  she  announced  simultaneously  with  Mrs.  Gramercy's 
arrival:  "An',  ma'am,  please,  the  washerwoman's  waiting  and  says 
the  wash  is  seventy-five  cents."  We  know  how  all  the  right  people 
stayed  away  most  unexpectedly  at  the  last  moment,  and  how  the 
wrong  ones  came  and  remained  all  the  afternoon,  and  how  the 
boarding  house  spinster  always  dated  the  loss  of  her  cameo  pin 
from  the  afternoon  "when  Mrs.  Smith  had  so  many  strangers  in 
the  house."  We  know  how  the  sense  of  failure  burned  in  Mrs. 
Washington-Smith's  heart  for  many  a  long  day,  though  she  never 
really  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  because  she  had  overlooked 
"the  exquisite  sense  of  fitness"  which  the  Court  Chronicle  had  de- 
clared even  more  important  in  entertaining  than  candle  shades  and 
ices. 

Tt  is  not  only  the  Star  Boarder  with  aspirations  who  offends. 
Tl  is  also  the  social  struggler  who  has  graduated  from  the  boarding- 
house  into  the  "steam  heated  apartment,  with  hot  water  supply, 
hard  wood  floors,  exposed  plumbing,  and  uniformed  hall  boys." 
rler  dining-room  has  two  windows — its  brightness  is  in  charming 
contrast  to  the  basement  where  she  lately  partook  of  her  meals. 
She  is  incited  to  give  a  lunch  party — not  a  little  lunch  party  to  two 
or  three  old  school  friends,  but  a  large,  formal  affair,  just  such  as 
the  social  columns  described  Mrs.  Manhattan's  to  be.  From  around 
the  corner  she  engages  the  local  caterer,  who  guarantees  to  supply 
a  man  in  white  cotton  gloves  and  dress  suit.     She  collects  silver 
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from  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and  grows  scarlet  at  the  lunch- 
eon when  she  sees  her  loftiest  guest  look  quizzically  at  the  varied 
assortment  of  monograms.  She  tries  to  look  at  her  ease  when  the 
hired  man,  whom  she  has  hoped  to  pass  off  as  an  old  family  re- 
tainer, inquires  loudly  in  the  little  hall  where  the  fish  knife  is 
kept,  and  is  told  equally  audibly  that  "there  ain't  none."  She  smiles 
wanly  as  the  voices  in  the  kitchen  reach  her.  She  tries  to  look 
blandly  unconscious  when  the  baby  in  the  adjoining  flat  almost 
kills  attempts  at  conversation  among  her  guests  by  its  yells.  She 
even  attempts  to  maintain  her  composure  when  the  maid,  accus- 
tomed to  serving  things  "any  way"  on  family  days,  forgets  the 
new  orders  and  sends  in  the  punch  on  large  white  saucers. 

"What  then?"  demands  the  woman  of  social  ambition.  ".Musi 
we  forever  grovel  because  we  can't  soar  with  the  fashionables?" 

By  no  means.  Only  let  her  realize  that  she  can't  soar  with  the 
fashionables,  and  cease  to  pretend  to  do  it.  Surely  the  admirable 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  the  Court  Chronicle  praised 
means  something  deeper  than  the  harmonizing  of  wall  papers  and 
candle  shades,  or  a  keen  perception  in  regard  to  the  shape  of 
bouillon  cups,  or  the  size  of  wine  glasses.  It  means  sincerity — the 
sincerity  which  declines  to  try — pitiful  trial !— to  palm  off  a  hired 
waiter  as  a  family  retainer;  which  scorns  to  entertain  on  borrowed 
silver,  which  refuses  to  pretend  that  carriages  and  maids  are  every 
day  occurrences,  when  they  are  biennials  at  best.  To  be  sure,  it 
gives  entertainment — the  sort  best  adapted  to  its  powers ;  but  it 
does  not  give  them  for  the  sake  of  impressing  the  entertained,  but 
for  the  sake  of  entertaining  them. 

There  was  a  man  once — not  a  particularly  worthy  man,  but  wise 
after  his  fashion.  He  summed  up  the  situation  for  the  strugglers. 
He  was  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  and  every  one  remembers  what  he 
said  to  the  socially  aspiring  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  (born  Sharpe). 

"You  poor  little  earthenware  pipkin,  you  want  to  swim  down 
the  stream  along  with  the  great  copper  kettles.    All  women  are  alike, 
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Everybody  is  striving  for  what  is  not  worth  the  having.  Gad  I  I 
dined  with  the  King  yesterday,  and  we  had  neck  of  mutton  and 
turnips." 

The  poor  little  earthenware  pipkins  are  always  striving  to  float 
along  with  the  big  copper  kettles* — and  always  succeed  only  in 
looking  ridiculous.  The  King  and  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  and  the 
great  know  as  well  as  the  Court  Chronicle  paragrapher  what  makes 
an  entertainment  worth  while.  "Not  wealth," — witness  the  mutton 
and  turnips  of  royalty — but  congeniality  and  sincerity,  by  which 
words  "the  exquisite  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things"  may  be  trans- 
lated. 
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moment,  perhaps,  Sam  Shipley  was  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes 
the  vile  pursuits  and  baseness  of  the  man.  He  told  of  Shipley's 
pledge  to  Alice  and  of  his,  that  they  would  do  no  violence,  but  firmly 
aid  her  in  her  effort  to  expose  this  treacherous,  unfeeling  man  that 
Kate  might  cast  him  from  her  life  forever.  He  told  it  all  and  said 
in  stern,  unyielding  accents  while  the  hard  look  settled  once  again 
upon  his  face:  "But  clasping  hands  this  day  with  him  whose  heart 
is  true  as  truest  steel,  and  in  whose  soul  are  feelings  finer,  purer 
than  fine  gold,  I've  pledged  myself  with  him  to  execute  a  vengeance 
far  more  terrible  than  death ;  a  vengeance  that  shall  drive  him  back 
and  force  him  out  from  every  path  of  life  where  honest  men  and 
women  walk,  until,  great  as  is  this  city,  sister  mine,  he  cannot  find 
a  refuge  save  in  dens  of  filth  and  vice.  My  hand  and  his  are  turned 
forever  against  this  man,  and  we  are  sworn  to  make  him  suffer 
something  of  that  desolation  he  has  brought  into  the  life  of  her 
whose  suffering  heart  has  bled  for  years,  my  sister,  and  is  bleeding 
now  because  of  him.  This  is  his  punishment,  and  the  hands  that 
joined  in  pledge  to  execute  it  shall  not  falter  in  their  work." 

"And  no  word  of  mine  shall  strive  to  turn  aside  this  judgment 
on  his  head,  nor  will  I  look  upon  his  face  again,  but  from  this  hour 
I  will  strive  night  and  day  to  put  away  the  bitterness  this  has 
brought  into  my  life,  and  to  smooth  out  of  that  other  life  whose 
sorrow  is  so  far  greater  than  my  own.  That  life  that  I  will  hence- 
forth cherish  tenderly,  each  thorny  place,  until  I  make  her  know 
a  sister's  gratitude  and  love.  Now  I  am  stronger — listen.  When 
you  had  fallen,  Harry,  from  the  place  you  have  so  bravely  won 
again,  when  my  place  was  by  your  side  and  I  knew  it  not,  it 
was  her  hand  that  sent  a  message  telling  me  the  truth,  and  I  came 
quickly  and,  you  say  so,  helped  you  fight  the  demon  off.  I  did 
not,  could  not  understand.  At  first  my  heart  was  hardened  and  I 
hated  her,  but  now  I  know  it  all  and  will  tell  you  how  I  even 
thought  that  he,  the  man  who  knows  no  truth,  had  done  it." 

Clearly  and  carefully  then  she  told  of  the  letter  and  of  her 
conclusion  regarding  it;  of  its  destruction  in  the  flames,  and  of  her 
final  inquiry  and  Gorham's  avowal  that  he  had  written  it. 

"Thus,  brother  mine,  it  is  ever.  The  scheming,  false-lived  in 
this  world  set  snares  that  they  adjust  with  nicest  care,  neglecting 
no  small  detail  that  they  think  will  lead  their  victims  to  draw  near 
and  enter  unsuspecting  the  toils  they  have  laid,  and,  yet,  it  is  these 
same  snares  that  they  themselves  have  set  that  often  work  fatally 
on  all  alike,  entrap  the  creatures  hopelessly  whose  hands  have  set 
them." 
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"Oh,  Kate,  gentle,  loving,  kind,  and  brave  of  heart,  how  little 
did  I  really  know  the  strength  and  fortitude  within  you  until  now ; 
how  needless  all  my  fears  that  you  would  fade  and  droop  and 
sicken  under  this  great  trial.  Tell  me  that  once  again  I  shall  behold 
you  bright  and  happy  in  our  little  home,  and  that  you  will  not 
close  your  heart  against  all  men,  and  that,  should  any  good  man 
seek  to  win  it,  you  will  not,  because  of  this,  turn  coldly  from  him. 
Tell  me  this  and  I  will  be  happier  this  night  than  ever  in  my  life 
I  dreamed  to  be  again."  He  put  his  arm  about  her  and  she  answered 
looking  up  into  his  face  a  soft,  sweet  smile  that  told  of  hope  that 
she  would  not  permit  to  die  within  her,  bursting  through  the  cloud 
that  rested  there. 

"All  this  I  promise  you,  and  more.  I  will  take  Alice  Overton 
to  be  my  sister,  dearest  Harry,  and  this  night  I  charge  you  woo 
and  win  her  if  you  can,  that  we  together  may  teach  her  love  and 
tenderness  that  she  has  pined  for  hopelessly  so  long." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  drew  her  closer  and  she  understood  his 
heart  was  too  full  for  speech.  Then  they  went  hand  in  hand  and 
looked  out  into  the  stormy  night.     She  shuddered  and  whispered: 

"Is  she  alone  to-night,  and  is  Sam  in  any  danger,  Harry?" 

"By  this  time,  sister,  I  am  sure  old  Joe  is  with  her,  and  Sam  is 
safe  at  home.  He  was  prepared  to  take  all  care  that  could  prevent 
detection  by  the  wretch,  but,  if  any  treachery  has  arisen,  then  Ship- 
ley will  know  how  to  act,  and  I  had  rather  face  the  fiercest  beast 
that  lives  than  I  would  faee  Sam  Shipley  righteously  aroused.  Fear 
nothing,  Kate,  all  that  could  be  done  to  render  action  in  this  matter 
safe  has  been  done  and  I  shall  see  Shipley  in  the  morning,  then,  so 
we've  planned  it.  To-morrow  night  Gorham  shall  find  old  Joe 
and  Shipley  here  with  me,  while  you  will  go  to  Mrs.  Middleton. 
I  had  instructions  from  Alice  to  have  some  trusted  woman  with 
you  to-morrow,  and  I  intended  asking  Mrs.  Middleton  to  come,  but 
since  you  have  shown  me  what  a  woman  you  are,  Kate.  I  am  not 
sure  I  need  to  do  it." 

"I  do  not  wish  it,  Harry,  I  will  see  Alice  alone.  To  me  she 
shall  open  her  heart,  and  to  me  she  shall  owe  such  comfort  as  I 
can  give." 

It  was  growing  late  and  the  brother  bade  her  go  to  rest.  She 
smiled  and  answered : 

"If  I  am  sometimes  a  little  sad  and  the  smile  comes  not  always 
that  you  like  to  see,  you  will  be  patient  a  little  while,  brother.  A 
woman  may  suffer,  ah,  often  does,  and  hide  it.  I  know  from  the 
world,  and  from  those  who  love  her  the  best  upon  earth  she  may 
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smile  and  be  gay  with  the  gayest  while  her  heart  is  breaking  within. 
She  may  work  and  strive  with  the  bravest,  may  lead  on  the  weaker 
ones;  she  may  dance  in  the  crowded  ball  room  with  a  zest  that,, 
though  none  ever  guess  it,  is  born  of  a  bitter  despair.  But,  at  night 
in  her  lonely  chamber  when  no  human  eye  can  see,  she  must  have 
her  hour,  and  her  heart  must  find  speech  through  the  tears  that 
must  flow  at  its  wound.  So  I  go  now  to  my  chamber  to  do  what 
I  can  for  my  heart,  and  in  this  no  aid  can  you  give  me  save  this, 
that  if  in  the  morning  my  eyes  are  sad  for  a  time  you  will  not  pine 
and  grow  hopeless,  for  it  will  not  be  ever  so.  Some  day  I  shall 
find  the  wound  healed  and  the  bitter  hour  shall  pass.  Until  then 
you  will  come  to  me  often,  come  close,  and  with  gentle  smile  let 
me  see  that  you're  waiting  and  hoping  that  the  healing  is  coming 
soon.  I  am  weary  of  heart  now,  my  brother,  and  I  go  to  have  my 
hour.  Kiss  me  now,  and  good-night.  Tell  him  whose  heart  beats 
but  for  others,  whose  hand,  strong  and  good,  has  clasped  yours,  that 
he  need  not  fear  to  see  me.  Tell  him  I  know  all,  and  tell  him  my 
last  word  this  night  shall  be  a  prayer  that  I  may  live  to  show  him 
how  well  I  know  his  true  worth." 

"Good-night  then,"  he  answered,  while  his  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  the  grief  and  tenderness  he  could  not  express.  "I  will  tell 
him  this,  little  sister,  and  it  will  make  his  big  heart  glad,  and  I  will 
be  very  patient.  Fear  not  and  force  no  smile,  little  sister,  that  is 
pain  under  other  guise.  Better  a  tear  that  will  bring  you  peace  than 
a  thousand  smiles  that  are  hurting." 

Thus  did  they  part  that  stormy  night ;  he  to  a  pillow  that  gave 
no  rest,  she  to  her  bitter  lonely  hour ;  he  to  wrestle  and  fight  down 
the  vengeful  thoughts  that  would  haunt  him,  she  to  thoughts  that 
were  never  told  and  to  sobs  and  piteous  moanings — for  man  has  no 
surer,  deadlier  way  to  wound  the  true-hearted  woman  than  this. 
that  he  has  won  it  and  values  it  not. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Public  Opinion  antS  Current  Comment. 


The  Panama  Canal  will  be  finished  in 
the  spring  of  1914,  after  an  expenditure  of 
$50,000,000  more  than  the  original  estimates 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and 
the  board  of  consulting  engineers,  accord- 
ing to  Representative  James  R,  Mann,  of 
Illinois,  who  returned  yesterday  from  a 
trip  with  several  of  his  colleagues  to  the 
isthmus.  Ke  believes  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Gatun  Dam  are  of  rock  and 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Much  information  was  gained  by  Mr. 
Mann  while  on  the  isthmus,  and  it  is 
likely  that  during  the  session  he  will  give 
bis  colleagues  an  Illustrated  lecture.  He 
went  to  Panama  at  the  request  of  the 
President  and  Speaker  Cannon  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  Gatun  Dam  feature. 

"Conditions  in  Panama  are  In  most  ex- 
cellent shape,"  said  Mr.  Mann  at  the  Ar- 
lington yesterday.  "Col.  Goethals  has 
proven  himself  a  master  mind.  The  or- 
ganization is  almost  perfect.  The  disci- 
pline is  good.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
employes  is  great.  Every  one  there  seems 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  intense  energy. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
the  work  was  preparatory,  but  now  the 
actual  construction  is  going  on. 

"A    comparison    with    the    work    of    the 


French  company  is  instructive.    After  the  ! 
French  had  been  at  the  work  three  years,  r 
in  October,  1885,  they  took  out  Of  what  we 
now  know  as  the  Culebra  cut  227,000  cubic 
yards  of  dirt.    In  October,  1886,  they  took; 
out  172,000   cubic  yards.     In   October  just 
passed  we   took  out  826,000   cubic   yards. 
The  rainfall  was  about  the  same   as  In' 
1886.     During  the  calendar   year  1886   the 
French  took  out  of  the  Culebra  cut  3,637,- j 
000  cubic  yards,  while  we  removed  during •' 
the    year    ended    October   31   last   7,890,000 
cubic  yards.    The  main  excavation  made 
by  the  French  was  not  in  the  Culebra  cut 
proper,  but  near  the  Caribbean  Sea.   Ours 
has  been  in  the  cut  and  mostly  rock  ex- 
cavation. 

"I  gave  special  study  to  the  Gatun  dam 
locks  and  spillways,  and  brought  home 
with  me  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
clay  and  rock  which  I  gathered  by  the 
side  of  those  works,"  Mr.  Mann  said. 
"Maj.  Sibert,  who  1s  in  charge  of  the 
Gatun  works,  under  Col.  Goethals,  is,  like 
his  chief,  exhibiting  great  genius.  Appar- 
ently no  move  is  made  without  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  conditions.  From  the 
borings  which  have  been  made  with  dia- 
mond drills  it  is  certain  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  locks  Is   rock. 
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"At  the  rate  of  progress  already  estab- 
lished, the  Culebra  cut  can  easily  be  fully 
excavated  within  six  years.  It  is  probable 
that  by  the  spring  of  1911  they  can  turn 
water  into  the  new  Gatun  lake.  That  will 
enable  them  to  do  dredging  in  excavating 
a  considerable  section  of  the  canal.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  doubt,  unless  some  im- 
probable pestilence  should  occur,  that  the 
canal  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  test 
within  seven  years,  and  probably  even 
sooner. 

"The  original  estimate  for  finishing  the 
canal  was  $145,000,000.  But  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  modify  in  many  respects  the 
suggested  plans  of  the  original  commis- 
sion and  board  in  order  to  insure  greater 
safety  of  construction.  This  will  add  con- 
siderably to  the  expense.  While  we  have 
expended  enormous  sums  of  money,  and 
In  some,  cases  extravagantly,  upon  sani- 
tation and  buildings,  and  while  we  are 
paying  excessive  salaries,  yet  the  unit 
cost  of  the  work  is  probably  a  little  less 
than  the  estimate  of  the  board  of  con- 
sulting engineers.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
estimate  the  total  cost  at  about  $200,000.- 
000,  in  addition  to  the  $50,000,000  paid  to 
the  Panama  Republic  and  the  French  Ca- 
nal Company.  These  estimates  may  be- 
come increased  if  it  becomes  the  policy 
further  to  widen  and  lengthen  the  locks." 

Representative  Gillespie,  of  Texas,  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  which  will 
frame  a  bill  this  winter  providing  a 
more  elastic  currency,  believes  the  so- 
lution of  difficulties  like  that  through 
which  the  country  has  just  passed  lies 
in  compelling  national  banks  to  main- 
tain a  reserve  in  actual  cash,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  issue  notes  on  it. 

"This    reserve    should    amount    to    25 


per  cent  of  the  notes  issued,"  said  Mr. 
Gillespie  yesterday,  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. "The  reserve  should  be  in  actual 
cash,  instead  of  bonds,  as  now.  The 
notes  should  be  issued  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  government,  and  the  re- 
serves should  be  inspected  as  those  of 
life  insurance  companies  are.  This 
would  put  a  great  deal  more  currency- 
out  in  circulation,  and  prevent  any 
such  trouble  as  we  have  had. 

"The  1  rouble  lies  with  our  currency 
system  It  is  antiquated,  and  entirely 
unfitted  for  modern  use.  Indeed,  it  was 
never  intended,  by  those  who  frames 
the  law  creating  it,  that  it  should  last 
lator  than  the  civil  war.  That  wa» 
the  idea  of  Secretary  Chase  himself. 
Since  then  the  country  has  grown  enor- 
mously, but  the  currency  system  ha* 
grown  more  inadequate  every  year.  The 
Fowler  bill  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes- 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  a 
compromise  with  the  holders  of  Unitefi 
States  bonds,  who  fear  that  legislation 
in  favor  of  any  other  kind  of  security 
would  depreciate  the.  value  of  their 
holdings.  These  are  the  last  people  ws 
should  think  about.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever,  that  some  sort  of  legislation  wil? 
be  discussed  early  in  the  session." 

Former  Representative  William  Henry- 
King,  of  Utah,  who  served  in  the  House 
in  the  Fifty-fifth  and  Fifty-sixth  Con- 
gresses as  a  Democrat,  is  at  the  Raleigh- 
Mr.  King  was  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  and  is,  therefore, 
well  known  here.  He  served  with  Rep- 
resentative Odell,  who  afterward  became- 
Gov.  Odell,  on  a  subcommittee  whicb 
framed  the  street  railway  consolidation 
act.  He  is  now  practicing  law  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 
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"Of  course,  I  believe  President  Roose- 
velt will  be  the  nominee,*'  he  said  last 
night.  "He  is  a  candidate  and  has  been 
one  all  along.  It  was  a  very  wise  move 
on  his  part  to  keep  in  the  background 
and  permit  the  other  candidates  in  the 
party  to  exhaust  themselves.  Had  he 
not  done  so  he  would  have  been  charged 
with  playing  for  a  third  term.  Now,  even 
■Secretary  Taft  is  going  by  the  board. 
This  financial  move  he  has  just  made 
will  have  a  very  good  effect  and  will 
only  accentuate  the  desive  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  he  run  again.  When 
he  dOf-s  run  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  him  have  the  united  support  of 
the  corporations  and  those  who  control 
them,  including  E.  H.  Harriman.  In  all 
probability,  he  will  be  opposed  by  Mr. 
.Bryan.  I  think  either  Gov.  Folk.  Gov. 
.Johnson,  or  Judge  Gray  would  make  a 
better  candidate.  Mr.  Bryan  has  Ik  en 
too  often  defeated  and  is  too  anxious  to 
dictate   to    the    party   organization.-' 

"I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  ease  the  financial  situa- 
tion," said  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming, 
at  the  New  Willard  last  evening.  "The 
issue  of  Panama  bonds  appeals  to  me 
particularly,  because  I  have  long  believed 
that  the  entire  expense  of  building  the 
canal  should  be  met  by  bond  issues,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  best  to  let  those  who 
will  get  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  of 
the  canal  pay  their  share  of  its  cost.  One 
issue  of  $50,000,000  in  Panama  bonds  has 
already  been  made.  About  double  that 
amount  has  been  spent  in  actual  cash. 

"The  $100,000,000  issue  of  Treasury  cer- 
tificates ought  to  call  forth  the  money 
that  is  hoarded  throughout  the  country. 
A  man  might  hesitate  to  buy  bonds  that 
would   not   mature   for   a    long   time,    but 


when  the  poor  man  can  invest  $50  or  $100 
of  his  savings  in  a  bond  that  will  pay 
him  interest  and  the  principal  in  a  year 
he  will  put  back  in  circulation  the  money 
that  has  been  taken  from  the  bank.  Gov- 
ernment security  was  needed.  It  was 
given,  and  the  situation  will  be  relieved. 
The  industrial  development  of  the  past 
few  years  has  been  enormous,  and  the 
currency  circulation  has  not  in  any  sense 
kept  pace  with  it." 

"The  sentiment  in  Northern  Ohio  in 
favor  of  the  renomination  of  President 
Roosevelt  is  even  stronger  than  it  was 
two  months  ago,  and  it  is  growing,"  de- 
clared Charles  S.  Leach,  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  Cleveland,  at  the  New  Willard 
last  evening. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  people 
think  less  of  Secretary  Taft,"  he  con- 
tinued. "It  simply  means  that  they  care 
more  for  the  President.  Of  course.  State 
pride  would  be  satisfied  In  seeing  Mr. 
Taft  madi  the  nominee  and  then  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  most 
of  those  with  whom  I  have  talked— nearly 
all,  in  fact— have  dismissed  the  matter 
with  an  'Of  course,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be 
the  nominee.'  That  result  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted." 

"Does  this  mean  that  Mr.  Taft  is  weak- 
er in  Northern  Ohio  than  he  was  two 
months  ago?" 

"Relatively,  he  is  weaker." 

"How  does  Senator  Foraker  stand?" 

"The  Senator  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
turned to  the  Senate." 

"Has  Mr.  Burton  been  weakened  politi- 
cally by  his  defeat?" 

"I  do  not  think  so.  His  defeat  simply 
meant  that  the  people  of  Cleveland  pre- 
ferred that  he  should  return  to  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  that 
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Tom  Johnson  should  continue  as  mayor 
of  Cleveland.  They  believe  that  each  is 
in  his  proper  sphere.  Should  Mr.  Johnson 
try  to  unseat  Mr.  Burton  he  would  be  un- 
successful. It  did  look  for  a  while  aa 
though  Mr.  Burton  would  win,  but  the 
great  crowds  that  listened  and  cheered 
were  deceiving.  They  went  to  the  John- 
son meetings  and  cheered  quit©  as  loudly." 

Senator  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  passage  by  the  California  legis- 
lature this  winter  of  a  law  similar  to 
that  creating  the  public  utilities  com- 
mission in  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
is  heavily  interested  financially  in  San 
Francisco.  "There  is  talk  just  now  of 
the  passage  of  a  law  that  will  compel 
the  public  utilities  of  the  State  to  re- 
turn a  tax  on  their  respective  franchises. 
The  State  should  go  further  and  enact 
a  law  taking  the  granting  of  franchises 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, which  was  proved  to  have  been 
until  the  present  city  administration  quite 
corrupt." 

"The  Republicans  of  the  country  are 
certain  of  victory  next  year,  especially  as 
the  Democrats  seem  insistent  upon  going 
to  the  graveyard  for  their  candidate," 
said  Representative  Dwight,  of  the  Thir- 
tieth New  York  district,  at  the  New 
Willard  yesterday.  Mr.  Dwight  says  he 
is  loafing  here  in  town  while  waiting  for 
the   fun   to    commence   on   the    Hill. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Bryan  will  be  nominated,"  he  continued. 
"Any  Republican  candidate  now  men- 
tioned can  defeat  him." 

"Who  will  be  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publicans  of  New  York?" 

"I  do  not  know.  The  time  of  choosing 
delegates  to  the  convention  is  a  long  way 
off.     There    has    been    no    expression    of 


the  people.  I  cannot  say  what  a  ma- 
jority of  them  think,  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  received  no  communication  from 
them,  and,  therefore,  have  no  means  of 
tabulating  their  thoughts.  The  news- 
papers have  said  that  the  people  are- 
thinking  of  nominating  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
Gov.  Hughes,  Secretary  Cortelyou,  or  Mr. 
Root,  but  as  to  what  the  people  them- 
selves think   I  have  no  knowledge." 

Mr.  Dwight  never  takes  anything  for 
granted.  He  accepts  a  verdict  when  It 
is  rendered  and  not  before.  He  is  blunt. 
His  biography  in  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory, written  by  himself,  occupies  four 
lines. 

"Twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  I  en- 
tered public  life.  I  determined  that  I 
phould  never  take  another  drink,  and  I 
have  kept  my  word,"  said  Representative- 
George  Washington  Taylor,  of  the  First 
Alabama  district,  at  the  Arlington  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Taylor  returned  yesterday 
from  the  trip  to  Panama  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  will  leave  this  morning  for  his  home. 

"1  took  that  pledge  because  I  believed— 
and  I  still  believe  it— that  a  public  man 
should  never  touch  liquor,"  he  went  on. 
"It  detracts  from  the  efficiency  of  his 
work  for  the  public.  That  determination 
became  stronger  when  I  married,  and 
still  stronger  when  children  came  to- 
us.  for  the  reason  that  a  father  should! 
be  an  example  to  his  children.  But  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  absolute  prohibition.  Pro- 
hibition is  better  tha.n  the  license  sys- 
tem, high  or  low.  but  it  is  not  so  good 
a?  the  dispensary  system,  under  govern- 
ment control.  At  the  Capitol,  here  in 
Washington,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  liquor  has  been  of  great  benefit,  though 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  drink  right  there; 
and    so   it    might   be   well   to   extend   the- 
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-restriction  to  the  District.  Alabama  went 
<dry  because  of  the  influence  of  the  saloon 
and  the  saloonkeeper  in  politics  and  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  liquor  on  the 
Jiegro   laborers." 

"I  take  President  Roosevelt  at  his 
S^ord  when  he  says  he  will  not  run 
Again,  and  am  in  favor  of  the  nomination 
Of  William  Howard  Taft,  of  Ohio,  for 
President  by  the  next  Republican  national 
convention,"  declared  Senator  Charles  W. 
Fulton,  of  Oregon,  who  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington yesterday  from  the  West  and  is 
registered  at  the  Portland. 

This  declaration  of  the  Senator  is  o* 
snore  importance  than  it  would  otherwise 
be,  for  tha  reason  that  his  colleague, 
Senator  Jonathan  Bourne,  is  the  origina- 
tor of  the  "second  elective  term"  idea  and 
has  been  working  assiduously  all  summer 
In  an  attempt  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  country  that  President  Roosevelt 
Should  again  be  nominated.  When  this 
tact  was  called  to  Senator  Pulton's  atten- 
tion yesterday,  he  merely  stated  that  his 
colleague  did  not  speak  for  the  entire 
delegation  in  Congress  from  Oregon. 

"I  will  go  further  and  say  that  I  be- 
lieve Secretary  Taft  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  delegation  from  Oregon  in  the 
convention,"  continued  the  Senator.  "He 
Is  the  strongest  and  most  available  man. 
In  every  way  Mr.  Taft  measures  up  to 
the  Presidency.  Mr.  Bryan  will  undoubt- 
edly be  nominated  by  the  Democrats.  As 
•gainst  him  the  West  will  support  Mr. 
Taft.  The  President  is  Immensely  popular 
throughout  the  West,  but  I  think  he 
Is  sincere  in  his  declaration  that  he  will 
JOOt  run  again." 

Senator  Fulton  went  on  to  say  that  he 
approved  of  the  President's  plan  to  issue 
Panama  bonds  and  United  States  certifi- 
cates   to    relieve    the    money    stringency, 


on    the    ground    that    it    would    call    out 
hoarded  funds. 

"I  shall  favor  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion during  the  coming  session  that  will 
provide  a  more  elastic  currency,"  he  con- 
tinued, "but  I  think  we  should  get  down 
to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  This 
I  think  is  the  speculating  on  margins  in 
Wall  street.  In  the  West  we  would  have 
plenty  of  money  to  move  the  crops  if 
our  banks  had  all  the  money  that  they 
have  loaned  to  the  East.  I  think  this 
money  has  been  used  for  speculation  and 
that  we  cannot  get  it  back  immediately 
for  that  reason.  To  prevent  this  In  the 
future,  I  would  place  a  heavy  tax  on 
contracts  made  on  margins.  The  govern- 
ment cannot  possibly  prevent  the  trading 
on  margins  by  stock  speculators,  but  It 
can  practically  prohibit  it  by  placing  a 
heavy  tax  on  margin  contracts.  This 
would  stop  the  cause.  I  am  considering 
introducing  a  bill  to  this  effect.  I  am 
also  in  favor  of  a  more  elastic  currency 
that  will  ease  the  situation  in  such  a 
difficulty  as  that  out  of  which  we  are 
now   passing." 

Governor  Post,  of  Porto  Rico,  arrived 
in  the  city  yesterday  and  is  at  the  Shore- 
ham.  He  said  he  would  see  the  Presi- 
dent to-day,  but  declined  to  discuss  in 
any  way  charges  filed  against  him  in  the 
Island.  He  even  declined  to  say  whether 
any  charges  had  been  filed. 

"I  shall  say  nothing  until  I  have  seen 
the  President,"  said  the  Governor,  when 
interrogated. 

At  the  New  Willard  is  Tulio  Larrinaga, 
the  commissioner  from  the  Island,  who 
is  here  to  attend  the  session.  He  de- 
fended the  governor.  "President  Roose- 
velt is  very  friendly  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico,"  said  he.  "He  made  a  great 
impression   on    the    people   when    he   was 
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there,  and  is  very  popular.  In  the  pres- 
ent controversy  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  Poito  .Rico 
■will  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
people  think  Gov.  Post  is  all  right  and 
has  been  doing  well.  They  are  for  him. 
He  is  continuing  with  his  wise  govern- 
ment tne  era  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
confidence  so  happily  inaugurated  by 
Gov.  TVinthrop.  Tne  people  of  the  island 
would  be  greatly  put  out  it  there  was  to 
be  any  change  in  the  governorship.  I 
shall  be  guided  by  circumstances  in  de- 
termining whether  this  matter  shall  be 
taken  up  by  me  in  Congress,  but  1  shall 
certainly  seek  to  secure  citizenship  for 
the  people  there.  The  President  haa 
promised  his  assistance,  and  we  have  l'a.  ta 
in  him." 

"This  financial  difficulty  has  not  changed 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land toward  the  Dingley  tariff,"  said 
Representative  Ernest  W.  Roberts,  of  the 
Seventh  Massachusetts  district,  at  the 
New  Willard  yesterday.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
re-elected  to  the  Sixtieth  Congress  by  a 
large  majority  and  is  here  to  take  up  ins 
duties  in  it. 

"They  are  heartily  in  favor  of  a  general 
revision,"  he  went  on.  "As  elsewhere,  the 
stringency  has  been  felt  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  the  condition  is  better  than  it 
was.  I  am  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  legis- 
lation that  will  provide  a  more  elastic 
currency,  though  I  cannot  say  just  what 
sort. 

"Nor  can  I  say  what  schedules  of  the 
Dingley  law  should  be  altered,  though  I 
believe  Massachusetts,  at  least,  would  be 
In  favor  of  removing  the  duty  on  leather 
goods  and  on  boots  and  shoes.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  a  State  where  so  many 
hoots  and  shoes  are  manufactured  should 


be  in  favor  of  a  reduction  on  the  duty  on 
the  finished  product.  But  the  importation 
of  boots  and  shoes  from  England  would 
not  harm  our  own  trade.  The  only  dan- 
ger would  be  in  manufacturers  going  to 
Canada,  where  they  could  make  them  at 
less  cost  and  send  them  across  the  border 
free  of  duty,  but  this  could  easily  be  pre- 
vented by  law." 

"So  far  as  Pittsburg  is  concerned, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  in- 
dustrial situation  to  warrant  the  pre- 
vailing condition  with  respect  to  mon- 
ey," said  Col.  C.  A.  Rook,  a  member  of 
Gov.  Stuart's  staff  and  editor  and  own- 
er of  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  at  the 
New  Willard  yesterday. 

"Every  mill  and  factory  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district  is  working  full  time,  and 
every  institution  reports  that  it  has 
orders  sufficient  to  keep  it  working 
for  a  long  time,  even  if  no  more  are 
received,"  continued  Col.  Rook.  "I  no- 
ticed, while  I  was  on  the  train  yester- 
day, that  the,  stacks  of  all  the  big 
works  along  the  railroad  were  belch- 
ing forth  dense  black  smoke,  indicating 
that  the  engines  were  being  forced  to 
their  full  capacity.  This  is  entirely 
different  from  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  1893,  when  hard  times  came 
and  the  country  was  prostrated  for 
several  years.  It  is  a  fact  that  Pitts- 
burg just  now  is  busier  and  dirtier 
than  ever,  and  if  the  banking  interests 
of  the  country  will  forget  the  fright 
into  which  some  members  of  it  have 
woi-ked  themselves,  the  factories  will 
do  more  than  their  part  to  restore  nor- 
mal conditions." 

"There  was  a  time  when  Colorado  was 
regarded  as  principally  a  mining  State, 
but    that   time    has   passed,"    said   A.    E. 
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De  Ricqules,  general  manager  of  a  live 
stock  company  of  Denver,  at  the  New 
Willard  yesterday.  "This  whiter,  for  In- 
stance, the  State  will  take  care  of  1,000,000 
sheep  that  were  raised  on  the  grazing 
lands  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Texas,  and  other  States.  This  has  become 
one  of  our  great  industries,  the  number 
of  the  sheep  taken  care  of  being  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry is  large,  and  the  fodder  from  the 
beets  is  fed  to  the  sheep,  also  hay  and 
corn.  Pens  are  built,  and  the  young 
lambs,  taken  from  their  mothers  who 
reared  them  in  other  States,  put  in  these 
pens,  fattened,  and  then  in  the  spring 
killed  for  the  best  hotels  and  markets  of 
the  East." 


"Drink  two  quarts  of  water  and  take 
a  cold  bath  every  day,  if  you  want  to 
keep  in  good  health,"  said  Dr.  James  H. 
Nash,  a  Chicago  physician,  at  the  Arling- 
ton yesterday.  "Doctors  are  good  to  call 
in  when  needed,  but  I  doubt  whether  we 
shculd  be  so  much  needed  if  people  would 
observe  simple  rules  of  health.  For  many 
years  I  have  followed  this  rule  I  have 
given  you  and  have  not  been  ill  a  day. 
A  cold  plunge  in  the  morning  quickens 
the  circulation  and  makes  colds  an  im- 
possibility, especially  if  long  breaths  are 
taken  often.  Water  should  never  be 
drunk  at  meals,  but  should  be  taken  with- 
out ice  exactly  between  meals  and  upon 
rising.  In  Japan,  I  am  told,  the  jiu-jitsu 
athletes  drink  a  gallon  of  water  a  day. 
That  is  too  much.  Two  quarts  is  enougo 
and  that  much  every  one  of  us  needs." 
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Clean  Towels  For  Your  Office 

Let  us  place  a  cabinet  and  mirror  in  your  office 

For  a  reasonable  charge  we  will  rent  you  the  cabinet,  furnish  you  with 
all  the  clean  towels  you  need  and  with  soap,  hairbrush,  comb,  whisk 
broom,  etc.  We  weave  your  name  in  a  double  set  of  towels  and  change 
them  weekly.  Our  service  costs  no  more  than  the  old  style  unsanitary 
kind.  We  save  you  time,  worry  and  money.  Call  up  JVf  ^Jn  7076 
and  find  out  about  this  towel  service  of  ours. 

CAPITAL  TOWEL  SERVICE  CO. 
803   Ninth  St..  N.  W. 


Luncheon 


^f$t  t5he  "*Jign  9/   Bhe  Fojxr" 
Miss  M.  C.  McK.eUip  724  I7th  .Street 

^Specialties  :     Caf(es,  ^Salads,  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

Colonial  Pure  Candies 

Home  Made 

C  A  trial  of  this  delicious  Home  Made  Candy 
-will  convince  the  most  fastidious  of  their 
Purity  and  Quality.  Ou?  satisfied  custom- 
ers aie  the  best  advertisement.         -+-         -f- 

*Roti*se*s  910  J^et&f  y or K.  Avenue 


ALL  WORK  GUARAN"i:E T> 

Select  %?our  Christmas  Gifts  at 

M.  Schumacher's 

CAe    Etjepert  tOatchmakjer  and  Jeiveler 

1904   14 th  Street  fforthtvest 


A  Fine  Assortment  of 
Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Sampson  Dairy 

1015  tfn»  fjark  Jtsce.  -3ST,  TO. 

MILK  AND  CREAM, 

Butter,  Egg-s  and  Cottage  Cheese. 
G.  W.  BOWELS.   PROPRIETOR. 

MILK  9c  a  QUART  AND  5c   a   PINT 


.  E. 

DECORATOR 

fapmng  and  Tainting 
1212  TJ  STREET  N.  W. 

PHONE  NORTH  1253  M 

If  you  mention  this   Mag-azine  you   will  secure  favorable  prices, 

E.  NAROUS 

TAILOR  AND  DRAPER 
PRESSING,  CLEANING  and  REPAIRING 

FUR  GARMENTS  REMODELED 
819  11th  ST*REET.  JV.  W.         Washington,  2>.  C. 

SUITS  MADE   TO   ORDER  FROM  $22.00  UP 
PHONE  MAIN  4301 
Formerly  With  J.  M.  STEIN  &  CO. 

JOHN    PEPPER, 

2018  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W, 

Phone  North  909  Washington,  D.  C. 

Heating  and  Tinning^ 

Hoofing,  Guttering  and  Spouting-. 
R.oofs  Repaired  and  PeJnted 


DR.  LEONARD  NICHOLSON,  Specialist 


For  Any  Disease 

Is  to  Remove  the  Caus« 


THE    RATIONAL    CURE 

TilIP     if  inHFYQ     When  healthy  eliminate  all  poisons  from  the  system— but  if 
1  HBb    nil!  life  I  w    weak, the  blood  become*  poisoned  and  diseased— them  comes 

RHEUMATISM. 

CflllT    DROPSY,  KIDNEY    DISEASE,  INDIGESTION,  BRONCHITIS. 
UUU  I      ASTHMA.  SKIN   DISEASE,  BRIGHTS  DISEASE,  ETC. 

Medicines  Furnished — Electricity — Massage  and  Vibration. 
THE    NEW  LIGHT    Treatment   Cures  Sciatica,  Skin  Disease,  Coughs, 

Bronchitis  and  other  troubles  without  medicine. 
X-RAY  FOR  EXAMINATION.  DIAGNOSING  AND  TREATMENT. 

Consultation  Free  130S  H    St.  N.  W„ 

QUIGLEY    vruMisi 

21st    and    G    Streets 
USE  THE    O    COLD  CURE 


Q 


For  Head  Colds,  La  Griope  Influenza 

SO    Cts.    Package 

Hours;  8  to  12  M.  Evening  and  Sunday 

"        1  to  6  P.  M.  By  Appointment 

DR.    W.   STANLEY  JONES,  OSTEOPATHIST 

All  communications  answered  promptly.  Consultation  Free  at  Office. 

House  calls  attended. 

I  1 14   NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NORTHWEST 
Phone  Main  4979  Washington,  D.  C. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  STUDIO 
II 12  Connecticut  Avenue 

HAND     MADE     WORK     EXCLUSIVELY 
Lamp  and   Candle  Shades  to  Harmonize  with  any  Interior  Decoration 
PORTRAIT    PHOTOGRAPHY      AND       SILHOUETTE       WORK 


G.  S.  BELLO  and  CO., 

flfcercbant  {tailors, 

921   New  York  Avenue,    Northwest, 

Washington.  D.  C. 


Phone  Orders   Promptly  Attended   To  Phone  N.    4228. 

TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Mea.t  Market   and   Grocery 
1219  you  Street,   ftortht&est 

Between  12th   and  13th   Sts.  Call   and  Give  Us  a   Trial, 

Appropriate  Christmas  Gifts. 

THE  KENT  UPRIGHT  GAS  LIGHT.  THE  KENT  INVERTED  GAS  LIGHT. 

"Thrice  the  Lisrht-HaU  the  Gas."  "Twice  the  Light-One  third  the  Gas." 

Installed  on  Trial  $1.50  Best  on  the  market.  $1.75 

Once  tried,  always  used.  Guaranteed  Prompt  attention  to  mail  orders. 

For  Store*.  Churches,  Factories.  For  Residences.  Clubs,  Libraries. 

Saves  Mantles  and  Glassware.  Small  cost  to  maintain. 

THE  KENT  LIGHT  STORE. 
815  E  STREET,  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

Mention   this   Magazine,    for  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  blind. 

TEA  CUP  INN 

729    17th    St.  1623    H    St. 

Luncheon  Luncheon 

12    to    3  12    to   3 

Order  Tea   4    to   6 

Department  Dinner    6    to  * 

TELEPHONE,    MAIN   6480 


TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 

OHAS.  RAOOOSIN 
Tailor 

1704    G   Street      1ST.  W. 

Ladies'   and   Gentlemen's   Clothes   Altered, 
Cleaned*  Dyed  and  Repaired 

GOODS  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 


CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS 

floral    "Decorations 

SAKS   FUR  COMPANY 

GEO.  C.  SHAFFER. 

Flortsl 

J  4th  and  Eye   Streets,  Northwest 

Importers  and  Manufacturer*  Fine  Fttffl 
1 3th  and  G  Streets  Northwest 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Phone  2416  Main 

Washington,  D.  C* 

W.  B.  MOSES  &  SONS, 

Furniture,   Carpets, 

GEO.  H.  COOKE 

.  .  Upholsteries  & 

,    ♦    Flxrrisl    .    . 

Wall  Papers  .  . 

Cor.  nth  and  F  Sts.  N.  W- 

Connecticut  Avenue  and  L  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 

COMPLETE  HOME  FURNISHERS 

^COhen  in  doubt  buy  of 

HOUSE  &  HERRMANN 

Seventh  and  I  (eye)  Streets,  N.  W. 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Crockery  Draperies,  Etc* 


J.  WILLIAM  LEE, 

UNDERTAKER  &  LIVERY, 

332    PENN  AVE..  N   W 


FrmtkKn  &  (Ktr.f 

©pticians 

1203  F  gtmt,  N    TO. 


GALT  <&  RP'V 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

JEWELLEPS 

SILVERSMITHS 

STATIONERS 
WASHINGTON  0.  C 


ard 


WASHINGTON 


MEW  YORK 


PARIS 


S.   KANN  SONS   CO. 

Market    Space. 

The  Busy  Comer* 


FIR.ST  CLASS 

Piano  Tuning 

Work  Guaranteed 

rOSEPH  STANISLAUS  TTPPETT 
1808  H  Street  N.  W. 


INSECTS  EXTERMINATED 

MOTHS,  ROACHES,  ANTS,  BEDBUGS  AND 
OTHER  INSECTS  EXTERMINATED  under 
contract.  CHARGES  MODERATE.  Estimates 
and  advice  gratis;  20  years  practical  experience; 
no  charge  made  until  insects  are  fully  exterminated 

Address  WENDAL  E.  CLUTE 

INSECT  SPECIALIST, 

517  H  ST.  N.  W,  WASHINGTON.  IXC. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CHURCHES,  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS   AND   FRATERNAL   ORDERS 

Washington   Fine  Confectionery 

Perfectly  Pure  Chocolates  ®.  Bon-Bons 

JAMES  POUL0S  <a  BRO. 
90S  7th  ST,  N.  W. 

CCEICEoSaM  SODA  Washington.  D.  C. 


nmnnnnHmnuNm 


SAMUEL  S.  WATERS 

(Eftmxh  Organ  UmlriEr 

Care  of  Organs  by  Yearly  Contract  A  Specialty  Water  and  Electric  Motors 
Electric  and  Pneumatic  Actions.    Tuning,  Repairing,  and  Rebuilding. 

Office:   1322  j2d    Street,  Northwest 
Factory:    $832   K  Street,  Northwest 

?hone,  West  379  Washington,   D.  C. 


wawngvKwwmMjfS^mmmaKmammaimmaaomBm^mifXKMnaafXvvKsi 


High-Grade  Bicycles  Sold  U7ork  Called  for  and  Delivered 

on  Easy  Payments  Free  of  Charge 


JhL  L**  U 


3054   Fourteenth  Street  Northwest 

PHONE  NORTH  787-M 

BICYCLES    -    ATHLETIC  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

Tires  Ptrt  on  Baby  Carriages  Reoair  Work  e  Specialty 


Phone  North  4293-M  First  Class  Work 

B.  F.   SCHWIERING,   Proprietor 

Greater  Washington  Tailoring  Co. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments 

Gleaned,  Pressed  &  Repaired 

1413  L  Street,  N.  W. 

Agent  for  CONGER'S  LAUNDRY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C\. 

BUTTER  and  EGGS  Permit  No.  1 1 24 

WOODLEY    DAIRY 

LOUIS  ALTEMUS,  Proprietor 

MILK   ANX>    CREAM 

2912    14th  Street  N.  W. 
Phone  North  4141  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  RECOMMEND 

'    ur 


Hnt>  Hce  dream  CHlanitfactiiter 

235  G  Street  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C> 

Phone  Main  2767 


2914  14th  St.  N.  W. 

Fine  Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing  A  Specialty 

CLOCKS  CALLED  FOR  AND    DELIVERED 
PRICES  MODERATE  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


Sydtd  Ma&s  To  Order  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

EL    JA.OO 


Ladles*  and   Gents*    Garments 
Cleaned*  Pressed  (®L  Repaired 

(315  E  St. 


L-uone  Main  1073  First  Class  Work 

ORIENTAL  RUG   IMPORTING  CO. 

L  5  1  0    H    Street,  Northwest  Telephone,  Main  12  2  3 

Larg-est  Assortment  and   Lowest  Prices 

Exchanges  made  at  any  time 

GLEANING    &   REPAIRING   BY  ORIENTAL   PROCESS 

A.  H.  BAKSHIAN,  Manager 

WHAT    PATRONS    SAY! 


FRIENDSHIP  Ice  Cream,  in  it  we  find  fine  flavor  and  purity  combineD 
j]^.ich  and  delicious,  all  confess,  it  merits  and  commands  SuccesS 
)]n  the  DAIRY  LUNCH  there's  a  Menu  unsurpassed  the  City  througH 
jJCxquisite  COFFEE  and  Pastry,  they  supply,  at  1931  Fourteenth,  say  I 
)$ow  at  FRIENDSHIP  patrons  !  eap  the  choicest  viands  at  prices  cheaP 


4aM 

Wholesale 


1125  D  Street  Northeast. 

TELEPHONE 
EAST  922. 


9 

CABINET  MAKER  AND  UPHOLSTERER 

HIGH  GRADE  WORK  ONLY 

Antique  Mahogany  Furniture  Refinished  Like  New 

1344  U  Street,  Northwest. 

TELEPHONE  NORTH  3723-M 
ig  WASHINGTON,  D.  C  Gildling- 


rs.  E.    McCafferty, 

lit   fettitrt  Wmm$  Mmxut'dttmtt. 

AND    BLEACHER, 
1211  G  Street,  Northwest, 

ton,  a  a 


Zbc  Cost  IDairg  5Luncb  Iftoom 

Ai\D 

NEWS  STAND, 

CIGARS   CIGARETTES,  and  TOBACCO, 

AND  ALL  MENDS  OF  STATIONERY, 

341.4  11th  STREET,  1ST,  W, 

S-  K.  SEBASTIAN.  M«a< 
Phone,  North  2598,  F.  A.  WRIGHT» 


Office  Telephone,  Mzm  7133  Residence  Telephone,  Norfb  515S 

HUGO   L.  WALTER 

Furniture  and  Upholstering 

5  2  ©     10  th    Street,   N.  W.  Washingtca,  Z>.  C. 

Repairing  smd   Refinishing,  Packing  and   Shipping 


THOMAS  E.  LANDON, 

Plain  anii  (§vnmmntni  ipkstmtuj, 
Office:  617  14th  Street  N.  W. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 

I        IIIIIIIHMIII— ■ IH        ■■■Ill      I       II"  ■»    II     ■ ■■ Jllll  I  III 

W.  T.  <&  F.  B.  Weaver 

Hardware  and  Harness 

Contractors  and 

Machinists  Supplies 

1208  &.nd   1212  32d  Street 
Telephone   West  1010 

HCLIPSE  RUG  WEAVING  CO.  RELIABLE  WORK  DONE 

LAUREL,  MD.  SANITARY  PROCEbS. 

S.  GOBBETT.  MGR. 

Handsome  Reversible  Rugs  Made  from  your 
Old  Worn  Carpets 

Also  Silk  Portiers  from  Old  Silk  Rags. 

Eclipse   Rjug  Weaving    Co* 

LAUREL,    MD. 
Work  Called  For.    Rugs  Delivered  and  Laid  Free  of  Charge. 

DROP  POSTAL 
ESTABLISHED    1865 

G.  G.  CORN  WELL  &  SON, 
IMPORTERS 

Table   Luxuries,  Fancy   Groceries. 
1412-1414-1416  &  1418  Penna.  Ave,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Phones  Established  1875  Night  Phone  Calls 

Main  7S1  G.  W.  FORSBERG,  6180 

Main  742  Foreman,  4796 

G   W.  FORSBERG 

Formerly  With    FOKSBERG   &   MURRAY 

MACHINIST  AND  BOILER-MAKER 

Works  and  Wharf:  8th  and   Water  Sts.  S.  W.  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Branch    Office:    13th  and  F  Sts.  N.  W.  6 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished  on  all  classes  of  Machine  and  Boiler  Work 
Both  Marine  and  Stationary 
Builder  and  Erector  of  Always  on  Hand 

Hand  and  Power  Freight  Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Stacks, 

and    Passenger  Elevators  Tanks,    Shafting,    Hangers,    Etc. 


foMMERCIAL  Stenographic 

vJOLLEGE  and  Institute 

3300    O    STREET    NORTHWEST 

We  have  more  calls  for  Stenographers  and  Bookkeepers  than  we  can 
supply.  Let  us  fit  you  for  a  first-class  position.  Special  preparation 
for  Civil  Service  exa  ninations.  Day  and  Night  sessions.  Night 
School  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  Nights  7  to  9.30.  Day 
sessions  after  September  3d  from  9  to  12  A.  M.  and  1  to  3  P.  M. 
Backward  students  in  English  will  receive  special  attention. 
CLARK  J.   BROWN,   A.  M.,  President.  ABLE   ASSISTANTS 

Phone  West    1333  M. 


CENTER  MARKET  PHONE  NORTH 

Stands  63  and  64  419-M 

M,  HOLZBEIERLEIN 

Model  Bakery 

1849  Seventh  Street  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


Sfr     N.  E.  BESSON 


1329  14th  St.  and  1800  Penra.  Ave.  N.  W.  * 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Cleansing  of  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and!  Children's  Garments,  Lace 

Curtains,  Blankets,  etc.,  by  the  French  Process  of  Naphtha, 

Steam,  Sulphur,   and   Dry   Cleansing. 


The  Amiss' 
Lunch  Rooms 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 


17th  &  G  Streets,  N.  W. 
1206  Pa.  Avenue,  N.  W. 
1205  D  S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 
217  7th   Street,  N.  W. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Unexcelled  Service 

Phone  Connections         ■  W.  H.  AMISS,  Proprietor 

C.  B.  STEWART  WM.  WIMMEL 

STEWART  &  WiMMEL 

Carriage     "Builder* 
1625  L  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C- 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION    NORTH  6290 

(Seneral  Repairing:  and  Automobile  Trimming  and 

Painting  Painting 


Only  Japanese  Store  in  Washington 
8.  SUZUKI  &  CO- 

Direct  Imp©rters 
JAPANESE  GOODS, 

Hand  Drawn  Linen  and  Silk  Goods,  CHINA  WARES 
$33©  F  St.  R  W.  Washiastoa,  D,  C. 


A  Genuine  Old  Fashioned  Home-Made  Bread  just  like  Mother  used  to  make 
Clifford  D.  Mills,  Copyright  1900  Established  1888 

Mills  Genuine  Home-Made  Bread 

We  deliver  Bread  to  all  parts   of  Boston,    Brooklyn,    New   York   City, 
Jersey    City,    Newark,     N.    J.,     Baltimore,     Md.     and     Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Washington  office  :  800  SOth  St.,  North  west  Cor.  H 

Main  Office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  BRANCHES  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 

•^NOTICE.— This  Bread  is  not  sold   from  Grocery  Stores   ©r   Push 

Carts,  but  only  from  our  Stores  and  Wagons.   OUR  BREAD  IS  GENUINE 

Telephone  or  send  Postal,  at  our  expense 
None  Genuine   unless   the   Name    "MILLS"    is   stamped  on   each  loaf 

Special  Prices  to  Institutions 

JNCX  S.  DENN1E   &  BRO 

(Successors  to  A.  OEHMANN) 
WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL   ICE    CREAM    MANUFACTURERS 

CANDIES 
PHONE  MAIN  1670  5  2  3      4#     STREET     S.    W. 

lie  R.  Taulelle  &  Co. 

frencb  iDgetng  &  Cleaning  iSstabltebment 

Ostrich  Feathers  Dyed,  Curled  and  Renovated 

Curtains,  Laces  and  Gloves  Done  up  Equal  to  New 

Flowers  and  Laces  Bykd  to  Match  any  Shade 

FEATHERS  MADE  FROM  BOAS  A  SPECIALTY 

709  12th  Street  N.  W,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PHONE  MAIN  1362 

H.     K  ROE  DEL 


Correct  Eye  Examination 
Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Fitted  Accuratly  for 
DEFECTIVE    VISION 
Open  Evenings  18  4  5     1 4th    St.    N. 


NON-MEDICAL    HEALING 

THE  JUNO  METHOD  of  restoring  the  circulation  is  the  most  effective 
yet  harmless  remedial  agent  known,  and  while  it  possesses  all  the  merits 
of  massage,  osteopathy,  chiropractice,  Sweedish  movements,  electricity, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  circulation,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has 
the  enhanced  value  of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  and  othe r  fluids 
of  the  body  to  or  from  any  part  (of  the  body)  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  to  the  invalid  seeking  health  are 
inestimable. 
ENDORSED  THE   JUNOD   TREATMENT. 

In  the  recent  medical  congress,  DR.  SCHMIEDEN,  OF  THE 
CHIRURGICKE  KLINIK,  BONN,  GERMANY,  read  an  able  paper, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations,  on  the  use  of  cupping  glasses  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  bones,  tissues,  etc.  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  of  Tuesday,  May  7,  column  4,  page  3.  quotes  him  as  having 
said  that  "in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  this  treatment  had  completely 
cured  tuberculosis  of  the  tissues,  the  bones  =»nd  joints,  where  previously 
it  would  have  been  thought  necessary  to  operate  with  a  knife,  and 
perhaps  to  amputate,  with  less  beneficial  results."  The  treatment  is 
identical  with  the  Vacuum,  or  dry  cupping  method,  as  used  with  such 
wonderful  success  by  Dr.  V.  T.  Junod,  of  Paris  (and  Prof.  H.  N.  D. 
Parker,  of  Washington),  and  which  w.as  endorsed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  charge  for  consultation  at  the  office.  Consultation  and  treat- 
ment at  your  home  if  desired  ;  charges  reasonable.      Lady  assistant. 

Prof.  H.  N.  D.  PARKER,  1424  New  York  Ave.  N.  W. 
"  Hours,  10  to  5;   Sundays,  10  to  1. 

Something  good  under  this  heading  Every  Day  in  The  Washington  Times 

Ladies'  Garments  Repaired  Good  Work  Guaranteed 

H.    GRADES 

(Formerly  with  J.  M,  Stein  &  Co.) 

Ms rdjattt  Sailor 
1784    FLORIDA    AVENUE,   N.  W. 

SUITS    TO  ORDER 
Pressing,  Cleaning  and  All  Kinds  of  Repairing 

Washington,  D.  C. 


JEWELERS 

629  KING    ST.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

BELL  PHONE   242 


jii€m 


REIRAJRjrslG  ASPECIALTY. 
ALL  mM  PKOfVPTLY  [ONE. 


Established  Since  1855.  Phone  Main  4971 

Mme-  VIBOUD, 

l^nttB  and  l^ntt  Curtains. 

727  11th  Street,  N.  W.,  Between  G  and  H  Streets, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

FURS    REMODELED 
PHONE  CONNECTION 


AN  D     RE  LINE  D 


A.J.POZEN, 

TAILOR 

I  STREET  N.  W. 


LADIES'  AND  GENT'S  TAILORING       XA/ACU11KI/*TrtM     ~    ^  ' 
IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES WASHINGTON,   D.  C 


WHILE  SHOPPNG  VISIT  THE 

FAMOUS  POLLY  MADISON 
Home  Made  Candy  Shop 

WHERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRESH  HOME  MADE 
CHOCOLATES,  BON-BONS  AND  CARAMELS,  CREAMED  GRAPES 

715  11th  Street  Northwest. 

Ko$al  Washington.  2>.  C. 


Pbooe  Main  2048  First  Class  Work 

F\   G*.    NOLTE 

ABTISTIC  WALL  PAPERING  and  PAXNTIKG 
907  11th  Street  N.  W. 

Estimates  Cheerefully  Furnished  Give  Me  a  Trial 

Home  and  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Wedding  and  Birthday  Cakes 

ICE  CREAM  AND  ICES 

Health  Food  Bakery 

JOHN  C.  BERG,  Manager 

Home-made  Bread  and  Pies  a  Specialty 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  1507  Columbia  Street  N.  W. 

Phone,  North  3704  Also:  1506  7th  Street  N.  W. 

CHAS.  B.  ALTHOFF 

620  O  Street  N.  W. 

PHONE  NORTH  1324 

CALL  CONGER  BROS.  &  CO., 

©dental  TRuo  anb  Carpet  Cleaning 

OR 

HIGH-GRADE     LAUNDRY    WORK 
Plant,  23d  and  N«w  York  Jkvm. 

PHONE  WEST  42  7 


TELEPHONE,   NORTH  13  12 

J.  T.  WHITE 

.     Grocer    . 

J  540  North  Capitol  Street,  N.  W. 
ORDER 

15he  Velttet  KJnd 

PURE    ICE    CREAM 

FOR  YOUR  ENTERTAINMENT 
We're  The  Cheapest  Consistent  with  the  Quality 

JOHN    HARTUNG 

Sanitary  Dairy  1  0  8   Florida  Ave.  N.  W. 

Milk  and  Cream  Delivered  to  Any   Part  of    the  City  TWICE   DAILY 

HARTUNG'S  Vanilla  ICE  CREAM  Contains  More  Than  15%  Butter  Fat 

Phone  for  a  Trial   Order  at  Once,      "  NORTH  13  8  1" 

HARTUNG,    108  Florida  Avenue 


HAVE  YOU  BEEN  THERE?  Phone  West  13  4  6 

—■— ^~^^^— ■-■—  Telephone  and  Messenger  Service 

Mrs.   GEO.  K.  G^ULDING,    Proprietor 
1124  Twenty-Fifth  Street  Northwest 

©rmjrtirut  Mrtnsif  Sluuchran  and  Dinner  &?rt)tft  to  Wrbtr  ©nlti 

Half  a  block  from  Penna.  Ave.  (green)  car. 
Prepared  to  meet  Visitors  at  depot  and  furnish  Competent  guide   for 
sightseers.     Rooms — delightfully  located — Comfortably  furnished — reason- 
able prices,  to  transient  or  permanent  guests. 


Philip  J.  Ferkel,  Pres.        Pbone  Main  7035         William  L.  Kurtz,  Secy. 

John  A.  Hadler,  V.-Pres.  John  F.  Bieber,  Treas. 

John  A.  Hadler,  ~M.gr. 

Serial  Number  9878 

GENUINE  BREWED  GINGER  BEER,  ENGLISH  PROCESS 

REAR  OF  46  5  N  STREET,  S.  W. 

(Stafford  Court) 

STRICTLY  A  TEMPERANCE  DRINK 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NO  NECESSITY  TO  SCRUB  THE  FLOORS. 
Don't  break  your  back  scrubbing  the  floors  ; 
use  Hunter's  Dust-killing  Floor  Oil  ;  it  keeps 
the  floors  smooth  and  glossy  ;  35c  a  gallon  ; 
Phone  Main  5458  or  drop  postal  to 

G  T.   HUNTER 

The  Bicycle  Man  113  Pennsylvania  Avenue,   N.   W. 


J    P    V.    FITTER  &  SON 

Flour,  Feed,  Hay 
Poultry  emd    Pigeon   Food 

706  0  STREET,  N. 


MEALS  A  LA  CARTE  PHONE  MAIN  6610 

W.  T.  Haller,  Proprietor 
L.  V.  Moxjley,  Manager 
Everything  good  to  eat  808  Twelfth  Street,  N.  W. 

Try  our  special  25c.    meal 

Washington,   D.  C, 


Vm,  H.  BURCH 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Ladies  and  Gents  Furnishings 

806-808  H  STREET  N.E. 
Phone     -     -     Lincoln  1 946 

TELEPHONE     M.     52  5~ 

JAMES   E  CHAMBERLAIN 

CUSTOM  SHIRT  MAKER 

J208    F    STREET    NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Special  Attention  Given  Repair  Work         SHIRTS  GUARANTEED  TO  FIT 
SIX  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS  $'2.00  

Mrs.  C.   H.  Hamilton, 

Fancy  Goods,  Notions, 

Periodicals,  Stationery 

and    School    Supplies 

1780  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W. 

DINNER    PARTIES   A   SPECIALTY  ESTABLISHED    1862 

COTTAGE  MARKET 

L.    H.    LANDWEHR 

MEATS  and  POULTRY,  FISH  and  GAME.      CAPONS   IN  SEASON 

CANNED  GOODS,      FOREIGN  and   DOMESTIC  FRUITS. 

SWEET  BREADS  and  ALL   DELICACIES. 

THE   CHOICEST    PRINT  BUTTER 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  893  818  14th  STREW 

Washington,  D.  C. 


H.  Ra  w.  Miles 

TEACHER   OP  THE  PIANOFOKTK 

Pupil  New  England  Conservatory  annd  Karl  BaerraanH!, 
Studio  1S08  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C 


The  paper  ©"a/^f,  Unlef  and  "Public  Opinion  is  priced  on  is  fursjlshd  fcf 
8.  P.  Andrews  &  Co.  (Inc.)  627  and  629  La.  Ave.  N .  W.  The  only  strictly  Whole 
i&le  Paper  H  >us«  in  the  city.  Sole  Agents  in  tht  District  of  Columbia  for  The  Teit 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Book  Paper  in  the  ^orW, 
■1'  you  need  paper,  better  try  them-     'Phone  East  5*5 

538  tattfeina  Ave,  Nc  W>  *>5  Ninth  St,  N»  W. 
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Telephone  N   3800 


TOr.  |tes:eph  (Smarter 
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Parlor  lot  Futraeral  Services 

Phone  Main  132 


Sa  fcs  anb  Company 
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EVERYTHING   MEN  AND  BOYS  WEAR. 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their    Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


After  sailing- through  the  length  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  we  arrived  at  five  o'clock  Jn 
the  evening-  within  sight  of  the  domes  and  minarets  that  crown 
the  promontory  at  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Bosporus,  (not 
Bosphorus  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  spelled.)  From  the 
time  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  a  distant  minaret,  until  the 
anchor  of  our  steamer  was  dropped  in  the  channel,  every  tour- 
ist was  intent  on  the  picturesque  views  which  presented  them- 
selves. While  the  Moltke  was  steadily  moving  onward  and  our 
point  of  view  continually  changing, -the  dragoman  at  intervals 
pointed  out  the  various  places  of  interest,  now  on  one  side^  now 
on  the  other. 

''The  Sirait  of  Bosporus,  which  we  are  now  approaching-, 
is  here  a  little  over  a  mile  in  width,''  said  he.  "The  part  of  the 
city  you  see  on  the  headland  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Strait  is 
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the oldest  part  of  Constantinople,  and  is  called  Stamboul.  It  is 
occupied  principally  by  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 
The  most  celebrated  mosques,  and  also  the  great  bazaars  in 
which  tourists  delight  to  wander,  are  in  Stamboul." 

"The  dome  with  six  minarets  surrounding*  it,  partially  hid- 
den by  the  intervening  trees  and  buildings,  is  the  Mosque  of 
Ahmed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  city.  Beyond  it  you 
©an  see  the  dome  and  four  minarets  of  the  more  famous  St. 
Sophia.  The  name  of  this  is  probably  familiar  with  you,  for 
almost  every  visitor  whom  I  have  escorted  has  told  me  that  he 
fcad  heard  of  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia. '' 

"And  that  is  Scutari"  he  continued,  calling  attention  to  the 
city  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  strait.  The  great  square  yellow 
building"  so  prominent  on  that  side  is  the  military  barracks. 
The  large  structure  nearer  us  is  the  military  hospital  where 
tine  English,  lady  nursed  the  soldiers  during  the  war  with 
Hassia  fifty  years  ago.     Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  lady?" 

We  informed  the  dragoman  that  the  noble  work  of  Florence 
Nightingale  during  the  Crimean  war  was  well  known  to  the 
American  people,  and  her  name  held  in  high  honor  by  them. 

"The  point  beyond  us  on  the  left,'*  said  the  guide  a  few 
minutes  later,  "is  called  Seraglio  Point.  The  portion  of  the 
city  on  the  promontory,  extending  along  the  Bosporus,  is  about 
one  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  width  and  is  called  the 
Seraglio.  In  these  extensive  grounds  are  the  well  guarded 
Treasury  buildings  containing  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
centuries,  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Antiquities,  and  many  other 
public  edifices.  There  also  are  the  palaces, kiosks, and  gardens, 
which  were  occupied  by  the  Sultan  and  their  families  until 
the  present  Sultan  changed  his  residence  to  another  part  of  the 
city. 

"The  stream  of  water  to  our  left,"  he  added  as  our  steamer 
rounded  Seraglio  Point,  "is  called    the  Golden  Horn,  so  named 
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onaccountof   its  curved  shape.     This  inlet  of  ^B     ^ 
not  over  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width,  separates  the  older Stam 
boul  from   the   old   Galata  and   newer   Pera.      Ov.r   the   two 
bridges  across   this  inlet  streams  of  people  pass  constantly 
Galata  is  the   business  section  of  the   city  wh  ^includes  the 
wharves,   steamship    offices,   and     wholesale   establish*  . 
Pera,  situated   on  the   heights  above  Galata,  contains  the  , 
deuces  of  the  wealthier  class,  as  well  as  hotels,  modern  stores. 
and  the  residences  of  the  ambassadors  and  consuls. 

After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the  Mo  tke 
slackened  speed  and  anchored  in  the  Bosporus  opposite  Gala,a 
a  little  way  from  the  shore.  Prominent  on  the  shore  a  tte 
water's  edge,  not  far  from  our  anchorage  stood  a  small  but 
beautiful  white  mosque  with  delicate  minarets,  and  just  bcjond 
it  a  snow  white  palace  of  magnificent  size. 

-The   white   marble   building   that  you  see  extending      I 
some  distance  along  Bosporus,"  said  the  guide,  "is  the  Do  In     - 
Bagcheh  Palace  of  the-Sultan,  one   of   the    magnificent  pal;     ^ 
which  he  does  not  occupy.      Once  or  twice  a  year  he  holds  a 
reception  there.     In  the  distance  along  the  water  ,s  the  C  iera- 
ghan  Palace  where  the  imprisoned  ex-Sultan   Murad,  the  .        . 
brother  of  the  present  Sultan,  for  many  years  had  every  luxi    y 
but  liberty.     And  on  the  heights  just  beyond  these  grou      s  » 
Yildiz  Kiosk,  the   palace  where  now  lives  the  present  ru  tr  ot 
Turkey,  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Sultan  Abdul  Humid.   Strangers 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  its   gates,  but  we  have  obtained  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  permission  to  take  your  party  through 
Dolmah  Bagcheh  Palace. '' 

Our  steamer  had  barely  anchored  when  a  steam  yacht  fly- 
ing the  emblem  of  Turkey,  a  red  flag  with  a  white  crescent  and 
star,  appeared  alongside.  Several  red-fezzed  Turkish  official*, 
on  whose  green  frock  coats  dangled  medals  and  badges,  mount- 
ed the  stairway  to  receive  the  report  of  the  vessel  and  examine 
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and  vise  the  passports  of  the  passengers.  The  stewards  collect- 
ed the  passports  and  handed  them  to  the  Sultan's  officers,  who 
afterwards  returned  them  stamped  in  queer-looking  characters 
with  the  odicial  seal  of  the  Turkish  government. 

"Captain,  can  you  send  us  ashore?''  requested  some  of  the 
tourists  after  the  evening-  dinner  was  over. 

"I  would  gladly  send  you  ashore  if  I  considered  it  safe  for 
you  to  go,"  replied  the  Captain,  "but  I  advise  you  to  remain  on 
board.  There  is  little  to  be  seen  after  sunset  in  this  unlighted 
dfty.  Although  the  principal  streets  are  lighted  with  gas, 
is  ny  of  the  streets  depend  upon  the  moon  and  stars  and  so  on 
cl  udy  nights  are  left  in  utter  darkness.  Strangers  may  with 
safety  wander  around  the  city  during  the  day,  but  it  is  danger- 
ous for  them  to  do  so  at  night.  The  lower  part  of  the  city 
along  the  wharves  is  infested  with  thieves  who  have  little  re- 
g(.  d  for  the  life  of  an  infidel,  and  who  under  cover  of  darkness 
would  cut  one's  throat  and  cast  the  body  into  the  stream  in 

0  *er  to  secure  a  few  valuables.'' 

The  Captain's  advice  was  taken  and  the  evening  was  de- 

1  htfully  spent  on  the  vessel.     The  American  Consul  and  his 

;  cam?  on  board  to  meet  some   friends  and   to  welcome  all 
the  Americans.       Then,  according  to  a  plan  which   had  been 
r     'e  by  the  managers  of  the  tour,  a  resident  of  the  city  de- 
ed an  instructive  address  on  the  history  of  Constantinople. 
T     •  lectur  of  Constantine  the  Great,    first    Christian 

c       >eror  ar>  ler  of  the  city;    of  Justinian,  the  imperial 

I       alitor  an  er,  and  his  empress  Theodora,  the  btautiful 

c<  idi  □  who  iccameaqueen  ;  of  the  heroic  warrior  Belisarius 
and  his  :n  rreek  girl  Irene  who  rose 

>.)\ver;  of  the  b  ligious  riots  and  theological 

he      licene  icil  and  adoption  of  the   N'icene 

c       d ;    arid  of  the  Constantinople  by   the  ruthless 

C         iders  -       F  the  marriage  ceremonies,  of  the 
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art  and  commerce,  and  of  the  places  of  interest  about  the  city. 
His  remarks  about  the  former  trade  and  literature  of  the  city 
were  most  interesting-. 

"During-  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire," 
said  the  lecturer,  "Constantinople,  the  capital,  was  a  great 
centre  of  trade,  an  exchange  market  for  the  products  of  the 
woiid.  Caravans  brought  the  treasures  of  the  East  to  the  store- 
houses here  to  be  bartered  for  the  cargoes  of  produce  which 
came  in  ships  from  the  West.  This  exchange  brought  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  the  city.  In  later  centuries  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese  succeeded  in  transferring  much  of  this  business  to 
Venice  and  Genoa  and  the  trade  of  Constantinople  declined. 
In  modern  days  steamships  and  the  Suez  canal  have  completely 
changed  the  route  of  commerce. 

''Constantinople,  not  only  was  the  centre  of  trade,  but  in 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  centuries  it  was  the  centre  of  liter- 
ature. During  the  dark  ages,  when  the  study  of  literature  was 
generally  neglected  in  other  places,  the  lamp  of  learning  burned 
brightly  in  this  city.  Libraries  were  established  and  manu- 
scripts accumulated  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  invasion 
a  multitude  of  the  most  valuable  documents  were  destroyed. 
When  the  Renaissance  brought  new  life  to  the  western  shores, 
the  centre  of  literature  moved  to  Italy,  and  printed  books 
tool:  the  p     :      .  manuscripts." 

When  we  th  he  present  standing  of  Turkey  among" 

the  nation-:  Id,   it  was  difficult  to   realize  that   for 

centuries  Constantinople  was  the  commercial  centre  and  the 
brilliant  capital  of  the  world.  It  was  even  more  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  country  which  now  prohibits  the  importation  of 
foreign  books  and  p  ne  time  patron  of  art,  litera- 

ture, and  learning,  the  collector  of  ^reat  libraries  of  illuminated 
manuscripts,  theological dis  .and  legal  documents.     But 

that  was  centuries  ago. 
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The  next  morning-  ushered  in  a  bright,  clear,  cool  day.  We 
were  up  early,  eager  for  sight-seeing-,  and  little  boats  soon 
carried  us  to  the  custom  house  pier  on  the  Galata  side.  Open 
carriages  drawn  by  wiry  Turkish  horses  and  driven  by  Turk- 
ish drivers  were  there  in  readiness  to  carry  us  across  the 
Golden  Horn  to  explore  the  sights  of  Stamboul.  As  our 
carriages  rattled  over  the  plank  pontoon  bridge  with  its  draw- 
bridge in  the  center, we  passed  through  a  crowd  of  people  more 
varied  as  to  nationality  and  costume  than  can  be  seen  at  almost 
any  other  place  on  the  globe.  The  Turks,  of  course,  predom- 
inated, their  nationality  being  indicated  by  the  national  head- 
gear,— the  red  fez.  The  wealthier  Turks  wore  the  English 
style  of  clothing  and  the  red  fez.  The  costumes  of  the  other 
classes  varied  according  to  their  occupation.  On  the  bridge 
as  our  driver  guided  his  team  through  the  throng,  we  saw 
Turkish  soldiers  in  blue  uniforms  and  red  fez  ;  Moslems  wear- 
ing a  green  sash  around  the  fez  to  indicate  that  they  had  per- 
formed a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ;  Stately-looking  bearded  Greek 
priests  in  black  robes  and  peculiar  hats  ;  Nubians  with  black 
glistening  skins  and  tattooed  faces  ;  Moslem  priests  with  pure 
whith  turbans,  and  Moslem  priests  with  high  green  turbans  : 
Russian  or  Hungarian  peasants  with  coats  of  sheep  skin,  the 
fleecy  sides  of  which  were  turned  inward  ;  Dervishes  in  brown 
mantels,  and  high-coned  brown  hats  without  brims  ;  Hebrews 
in  long  yellow  coats  and  little  curies  at  the  sides  of  their  heads  ; 
Turks  in  gold  embroidered  trousers  and  jackets  and  long  flow* 
ing  blue  sleeves  ;  Turkish  women  with  faces  closely  veiled, 
and  negro  women  who  concealed  their  features  behind  white 
veils  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Turkish  women. 

"Those  cakes  looked  so  good,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  take 
one  off  the  tray,"  said  one  of  the  occupants  of  our  carriage,  as 
a  peddler  earring  on  his  head  a  table  filled  with  cakes  and 
pastery  passed  so  closely  that  his  wares  were  within  reach. 
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"Oh,  how  could  you  think  of  doing-  such  a  thing, "  hastily 
exclaimed  her  companion,  horrified  at  the  thought,  "we  should 
all  be  placed  in  a  dung-eon  and  our  pleasure  ended." 

Peddlers  of  dates,  bearing  their  stock  of  fruit  in  huge 
baskets  on  their  backs  and  carrying-  scales  in  one  hand,  held 
up  a  sample  of  dates  with  the  other  hand  ;  dealers  in  nuts  in 
the  same  manner  carried  and  offered  their  wares  to  the  pass- 
ers-by ;  peddlers  of  "Turkish  delig-ht"  and  other  sweetmeats 
arranged  the  candits  on  their  trays  in  an  attractive  manner  ; 
and  the  sherbet  sellers  called  attention  to  the  pink  liquid  in 
large  glass  bottles  suspended  on  their  backs.  At  each  end  cf 
the  bridge  were  half  a  dozen  toll  collectors  in  lorg  white  over- 
shirts  who  stood  in  line  across  the  way  collecting  the  toll  of  ten 
paras,  or  one  cent,  for  each  person  that  crossed. 

In  our  next  we  will  give  an  account  of  our  visit  to  that  most 
famous  of  all  Mosques,  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  which  was 
converted  into  a  Mohammedan  temple  from  a  Christian  temple 
built  by  the  Emperoi  Justinian  who  boasted  that  it  fc.r  sur- 
passed the  temple  of  Solomon. 
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The  Woodcutter  and  His  Wife 

By  J.  AbEi^ardo  Xoxez. 

(Translated  from  the  Spanish  for  the  ZiEGEER  Magazine  EOR  the 

Blind  by   David  I.  Jaynes,  one  of  its  blind  readers.) 

There  was  once  a  very  rich  nobleman  who  became  lost  in  a  forest 
while  hunting.  After  having  made  every  effort  possible  to  find  the 
road,  he  heard  two  voices  in  the  distance,  and.  upon  drawing  near 
he  saw  a  woodcutter  and  his  wife  cutting  wood.  The  woman,  who 
did  not  seem  very  well  satisfied  with  her  lot,  said.  "I  must  confess 
that  Mother  Eve  was  very  gluttonous  eating  the  apple.  If  she  had 
not  disobeyed  the  Commandment  of  the  Lord  we  would  not  be 
compelled  to  labor  all  our  days  for  a  bare  living." 

To  this  her  husband  replied:  "If  Eve  was  a  glutton,  Adam  was 
a  fool  for  acceding  to  her  request.  If  1  were  in  his  place  and  you 
should  wish  me  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  instead  of  being  your 
accomplice,  T  would  give  you  a  good  beating." 

The  hunter,  who  was  very  much  amused  by  the  conversation  which 
he  had  overheard,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  made  known  his 
presence  and  said:  "Poor  people,  it  seems  that  your  lives  are  very 
hard." 

"Yes,  your  woi  they  answered,  "we  work  like  Negroes  from 

morning  till  night  an<  le  to  obtain  the  aries 

of  life." 

ith   me,"   said   th  i,  "and  I   will  keep  you  in 

luxury  and  you  may  n    I    Fr<  m  all   yov.r  ',  : 

The   woodcutt  :ully   foil  '  I  ■  n 

arrived   at   the   elegan  irtm  ed    for    tl  :.     Once 

installed,  he  g;  i  wear,  a  magnificent 
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carriage  to  ride  in,  with  servants  in  livery,  and  the  table  was  daily 
provided  with  the  most  tempting  viands  served  with  great  elegance. 
At  the  end  of  a  month,  they  were  given  a  grand  dinner  of  many 
courses,  and  in  the  center  of  the  table  was  placed  a  large  urn,  very 
tightly  covered.  Xo  sooner  had  the  woman  seen  it.  than,  filled  with 
curiosity,  she  wished  to  know  what  it  contained  ;  but  one  of  the 
servants  told  her  that  the  master  of  the  house  had  forbidden  any  one 
to  touch  the  urn  and  did  not  wish  them  to  know  what  it  contained. 
As  soon  as  the  servants  had  left  the  room,  the  husband  perceived 
that  his  wife  was  not  eating,  and  seemed  very  sorrowful.  He  asked 
her  the  cause  of  her  sadness,  and  she  replied  "that  the  master  was  a 
tyrant,  exciting  her  curiosity  without  gratifying  it.  and  she  would 
neither  be  satisfied  nor  eat  until  she  knew  what  that  mysterious  urn 
contained." 

Her  husband,  not  wishing  to  displease  her  in  so  slight  a  thing, 
uncovered  the  urn,  from  which  a  large  rat  immediately  escaped. 
The  woodcutters  both  attempted  to  capture  it,  but  the  nimble  little 
animal  started  into  a  hole  and  disappeared  —  just  as  the  nobleman 
entered  the  dining  room.  At  a  glance  he  understood  what  had 
occurred,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  "woodcutter,  said: 

"So,  you  are  the  man  who,  in  Adam's  place,  would  have  given  Eve 
a  good  beating  in  order  to  teach  her  nvi  to  be  such  a  glutton.  Well, 
it  seems  that  you  have  soon  changed.  And  you,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  woman,  "like  Eve,  e  :'  good  tilings 

and  yet  you  seem  not  to  ;  of 

that  had  been  forb  i  to  th<   foi 

from  whence  I  took  you,  and  never  ag;  »w  in  the  I  .our 

first  parents  their  sin." 
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JEFFERSON'S  TEN  RULES 


Never  put  off  until  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

Never  trouble  ;  hal  you  can  do  yourself. 

Never  spend  mom  u  have  earned  it. 

Never  buy  what  you  don't  want  because  it  is  cheap. 

Pride  costs  more  than  .  thirst,  and  cold. 

\\  e  seldi  >m  r<  ;  too  little. 

Nothing-  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

How  much  pain  the  evil        v   cost  us  that  have  never  happened. 

Take  thing-  alwa]  e  smooth  handle. 

When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak;  if  very  angry,  count  a 
hundred. 
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By  Ella  Whkkj.uk  Wilcox. 


Whenever  I  am  prone  to  doubt  or  wonder — 

1  check  myself,  and  say  "That  Mighty  one 
Who  made  the  Solar  System  cannot  blunder — 

And  for  the  best  all  things  are  being  done." 
Who  sets  the  stars  on  their  eternal  com 

Has  fashioned  this  strange  earth  by  some  sure  plan. 
Bow  low,  bow  low  to  those  majestic  forces, 

Nor  dare  to  doubt  their  wisdom — puny  man. 

You  cannot  put  one  little  star  in  motion, 

You  cannot  shape  one  single  forest  leaf, 
Nor  fling  a  mountain  up.  nor  sink  an  ocean, 

Presumptuous  pigmy,  large  with  unbelief. 
You  cannot  bring  one  dawn  of  regal  splendor 

Nor  bid  the  day  to  shadow)-  twilight  fall, 
Nor  send  the  pale  moon  forth  with  radiance  tender, 

And  dare  you  doubt  the  one  who  has  done  all ! 

"So  much  is  wrong,  there  is  such  pain,  such  sinning;" 

Yet  look  again — behold  how  much  is  right ! 
And  He  who  formed  the  world  from  its  beginning — 

Knows  how  to  guide  it  upward  to  the  light. 
Your  task,  O  man,  is  not  to  carp  or  cavil 

At  God's  achievements,  but  with  purpose  strong 
To  cling  to  good,  and  turn  away  from  evil — 

That  is  the  way  to  help  the  world  along. 
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"The  Trail  to  The  Woods 


*t 


[From  tlie  pen  of  Clarence  Hawkes,  a  blind  man,  who  loves  the 
forest  and  translates  the  songs  of  nature  in  a  book  he  has 
written,  entitled  "The  Trail  to  the  Woods."] 

The  warm  south  wind  is  dancing  a  jig  down  the  aisles  of  the 
forest.  He  was  fresh  from  a  race  through  the  orchard,  and  had 
filled  his  wings  with  crab-apple  scent  and  scattered  it  lavishly 
through  the  woods.  The  wild  azalea,  too,  he  has  gently  swayed  in 
passing,  lie  has  brought  a  whiff  of  arbutus  and  wild  cherry  and 
the  pungent  wholesome  smell  of  balsam  and  pine  needles  quickened 
into  fragrance  by  the  warm  May  sunlight. 

Now  the  south  wind  has  passed,  the  forest  is  as  still  as  though 
enchanted.  Not  a  leaf  rustles,  not  a  breath  is  stirring.  Hark  !  what 
is  that?  A  wonderful  love  ditty  !  now  it  is  repeated,  softer  and  m<  >re 
exquisite  than  before.  What  bird  in  all  the  Forest  sings  like  that? 
It  is  not  an  oriole  or  thrush,  but  quite  as  sweet  as  either.  Then  a 
bough  bends,  and  a  wonderful  blue  coat  flashes  in  the  sunlight,  and 
the  most  strident,  querulous,  rasping  voice  in  the  forest  cries:  "Jay, 
jay,  say,  say!  Didn't  know  I  could  sing  like  that,  did  you?  Well, 
I  can  when  I'm  a  mind  to.  hut  1  won't  for  you.  Jay.  jay,  jay!"  He 
flashes  out  of  the  tree  and  across  the  helds,  and  is  gone.  A  veritable 
bluecoat,  hut  altogether  a  noisy,  quarrelsome  fellow;  the  spy  of  the 
woods,  always  squawking  and  calling  when  you  want  to  listen,  and 
many  times  drowning  the  sweet  songs  o\  other  birds  with  his  hideous 
cries. 

The  song  we  heard  this  morning  was  the  jay's  spring  love-song,  his 
one  musical  attempt,  that  only  his  mate  on  the  nest  with  the  warm 
eggs  under  her  can  inspire.  You  did  not  suspect  him  of  such  senti- 
ment;  neither  did  1  until  1  heard  hum  with  my  own  ears. 
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Skill  of  A  Blind  Telegrapher 


Blind  since  birth.  Gilbert  McDonald,  probably  the  most  wonderful 
telegrapher  in  the  world,  lives  at  Maunie,  a  little  village  east  of  here. 
on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  and  earns  a  living  for  his 
widowed  mother  and  three  sisters.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  blind 
telegraph  operator  in  the  world,  and  can  practise  at  the  key  with 
as  much  dexterity  as  one  not  minus  his  eyes.  McDonald  is  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  lias  been  a  telegrapher  about  ten  years.  Not  until 
recently,  though,  lias  he  been  recognized  by  the  railroad  and  given 
permanent  employment.  He  is  now  assistant  operator  at  Maunie 
and  also  has  charge  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
office. 

Left  without  a  father  at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  blind  lad  was 
forced  to  assi  t  his  mother  in  making  a  living.  He  was  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  loss  of  his  eyesight,  and  many  neighbors  sought 
to  contribute  to  him  through  charitable  motives.  But  the  lad  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  worked  at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do.  He 
sold  papers  on  the  streets,  blacked  shoes  and  ran  errands.  He 
finally  drifted  to  the  depot,  and  a  strong  attachment  grew  between 
John  W.  Foster,  agent  at  the  little  station,  and  the  blind  lad.  For 
hours  the  boy  would  sit  and  listen  at  the  busy  clickety-click  of  the 
wire.     One  day  Foster  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  learn  telegra- 
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phy.     The  reply  was  affirmative  and  the  boy  went  to  work. 

In  less  than  a  month  he  could  send,  and  in  less  than  half  a  year 
he  was  a  marvel  at  the  key.  Each  day  he  would  copy  messages 
and  take  them  home  at  night.  There  his  sisters  would  teach  him 
their  meaning.  He  soon  became  proficient  on  the  typewriter  and 
could  take  the  fastest  message  that  went  over  the  wire  with  ease. 
Persisting  in  this  unique  schooling,  the  boy  learned  the  meaning  of 
over  2.000  words,  knowing  the  spelling  and  proper  use  of  each.  He 
in  time  learned  to  make  change,  sell  tickets  and  weigh  baggage.  He 
became  an  object  of  interest  to  railroad  men,  and  the  agent  at 
Maunie  employed  him  to  assist  him  with  his  work. 

(  me  day  when  the  agent  was  away  the  fast  St.  Louis  mail  and 
express  flyer  stopped  at  the  station.  Superintendent  J.  W.  Logsdon 
stepped  off  and  ran  into  the  depot.  He  looked  on  in  wonder  as  the 
blind  boy  sold  tickets,  made  change  and  answered  questions  as  well 
apparently  as  one  with  eyes.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Logsdon  returned 
home  he  interested  the  railroad  officials  in  the  blind  boy  and  McDon- 
ald was  accordingly  sent  to  the  State  Blind  School  at  Jacksonville. 
While  there  he  distinguished  himself  by  rapid  progress.  He 
remained  but  a  few  months  and  returned  to  work  at  his  post  at 
Maunie. 

He  was  stricken  blind  shortly  after  birth,  and  doctors  say  he  can 
never  be  cured.  McDonald  is  one  of  the  speediest  operators  in  the 
West.  When  the  Shawneetown  flood  threatened  to  submerge  the 
town  last  January  he  was  ordered  to  this  city  to  assist  the  Western 
Union  operator  in  handling  press  specials.  The  sender  has  to  read 
the  copy  to  "Gib,"  as  the  railroad  men  call  him,  and  he  gets  it  on 
the  wire  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  read. 
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The  Power  of  A  Conquering  Scot 


By  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Dorward,  Stelton,  N.  J. 


"Jamie,  what  can  be  the  matter  noo?  Folk  seem  tae  be  stirrin' 
as  sure  as  you  live !"  Before  replying  the  assistant  keeper  of  the 
lighthouse  looked  along  the  coast.  Uncertain  of  objects  in  the 
distance,  Duncan  Munro  rubbed  his  eyes,  cleaned  his  marine  glass 
hurriedly,  and  then  murmured  as  he  brought  the  distant  scene  near : 
"Ay  mon',  but  they  are  comin'  this  way."  By  the  lifesaving  appa- 
ratus he  saw  being  pulled  along  the  shore,  the  lighthouse  keeper 
recognized  the  faithful  coastguardsmen  keeping  their  vigil,  ready 
to  face  the  perils  of  an  angry  sea,  should  human  life  be  at  stake. 
Weather,  ever  at  its  worst  off  the  treacherous  Hurdleness  Rocks, 
had  been  so  unsettled  during  the  week  that  homeward-bound  vessels 
did  not  attempt  to  cross  the  bar,  anxious  sea  captains  preferring  the 
welcome  shelter  of  the  neighboring  firth.  The  Scottish  fishermen 
of  the  North-East  Coast  had  been  idle  perforce  for  several  days. 
Groups  of  them  had  foregathered  under  the  lee  of  the  Munro  house 
at  the  Ness,  where  they  could  look  out  upon  the  desolate  and  stormy 
waste  of  waters,  thinking  of  fellow  toilers  of  the  deep,  away  from 
the  sheltered  ingleside  of  their  humble  homes.  The  two  lighthouse 
keepers  were  in  the  tower  after  the  usual  routine  of  morning  duties. 
Their  countenances  betrayed  an  anxious  look,  for  the  rapidly  falling 
barometer,  together  with  the  veering  of  the  wind,  suggested  to  the 
trained  eyes  of  the  men,  that  the  vortex  of  a  revolving  storm  was 
approaching. 
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By  moontide  these  weather  premonitions  proved  only  too  true,  for 
the  seas  rolled  high,  and  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane.  Munro  scanned 
the  troubled  waters  as  far  as  his  powerful  glass  would  permit,  and 
then  murmured  a  prayer  for  the  mariner  out  on  the  ocean  that  day, 
whom  he  felt  sure  would  find  a  watery  grave  before  morning. 
Looking  coastwise  he  beheld  the  angry  billows  of  the  German  Ocean 
pouring  their  white  foam  upon  the  rocky  bluffs.  Hence  the  brief 
and  suggestive  conversation  between  the  lighthouse  keeper  and  his 
assistant.  That  the  coastguards  were  following  some  ship  in  distress 
they  had  surmised  only  too  well.  As  Duncan  Munro  focussed  his 
glass  seaward,  in  spite  of  sleet  and  storm,  he  descried  a  barque  run- 
ning helplessly  before  the  tempest  with  every  vestige  of  canvas  gone.. 
The  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  felt  that  he  must  hurry  to  ihe  scene; 
for,  perhaps,  he  could  be  of  some  assistance  in  the  hour  of  need. 

And  so  it  was  that  Duncan  Munro.  a  perfect  specimen  of  physical 
manhood,  could  leave  his  assistant  in  full  charge,  quickly  descend  the 
long  spiral  stairway,  and  soon  lose  himself  amongst  the  gathering 
crowds  of  excited  onlookers  who  lined  the  shore. 

The  gates  of  day  were  shut  at  this  particular  September  moonticle. 
The  formidable  troops  of  the  storm-king- — rain,  sleet,  wind  —  were 
playing  havoc  everywhere,  as  the  frighted  shores  were  lashed  with 
big  waves.  Hundreds  of  eyes  were  now  eagerly  peering  through  the 
storm.  Sure  enough  they  saw  the  barque,  without  helm  and  steers- 
man, rushing  on  to  her  doom.  And  when  at  last  the  crash  came  the 
heavens  were  scowling  upon  the  earth,  and  the  deep  uttering  an 
angry  voice.  The  vessel,  once  the  pride  of  her  owners,  was  now  a 
hopeless  wreck  about  seventy-live  or  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore. 
Through  the  dim  vista  a  man  could  be  seen  near  the  cabin  door,  but 
although  line  after  line  was  shot  successfully  over  the  wreck  by  the 
coastguardsmen,  no  attempt  was  made  by  him,  or  any  others,  to 
accept  this  proffered  aid.  Intense  excitement  now  prevailed  amongst 
the  crowds  along  the  shore,  for  it  was  known  that  there  was  at  least 
one  man  on  board  the  ill-fated  vessel,  and  hope  resided  in  many  a 
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heart,  that  salvation  might  come  to  the  possible  survivors  of  wreck 
and  storm. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  crowds  on  the  beach. 
Two  horsemen  bad  approached  at  full  breakneck  speed,  and  for 
whom  an  opening  was  speedily  made. 

"Hello,  there!  Get  out  of  the  way  will  you?  Pack  of  rubbish* 
If  that  is  all  you  are  good  for.  to  stand  and  glower  idly  by,  you  mighl 
as  well  be  home  mending  your  nets  or  cleaning  your  fish  kreels !" 

With  this  uncalled  for  salutation  the  drunken  young  Earl  of  B ■ 

dismounted.  He  had  many  sins  to  be  responsible  for.  and  his  nose 
seemed  to  be  the  only  place  where  he  blushed  for  them.  He  soow 
ordered  his  coachman  in  the  same  brutal  style  to  return  home  witfe 
the  horses,  now  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  panting  hard,  because  of 
the  haste  to  the  rescue. 

The  young  Earl  was  now  the  center  of  a  coterie  of  men  on  tin 
shore,  and  the  chief  spokesman.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
honorary  president  of  the  Lifesaving  Institution  of  the  district,  he. 
naturally  had  more  to  say  than  others  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
excitement  that  day,  and  the  probable  means  of  getting  to  the  wreck 
To  give  him  due  credit,  the  young  Earl  trembled  with  others  as  he 
saw  death  seated  on  the  horrid  reef  waiting  for  its  prey.  "So  neai 
and  yet  so  far!"  he  growled.  And  then  above  the  din  of  wave  for 
a  short  distance  could  be  heard  his  gruff  voice,  as  he  offered  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  person  who  would  swim  to  the  wreck,  and 
establish  communication  with  the  shore.  But  as  he  spoke  his  eye 
glanced  towards  Duncan  Munro.  This  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse 
noticed  and  was  stunned,  as  he  tried  to  comprehend  the  thought  that 
might  be  behind  the  ,<;aze.  Meanwhile  no  one  stirred  to  accept  the 
Earl's  offer.  "Why  should  they?"  Death  seemed  to  stare  them  i» 
the  face  of  a  seeming  impossibility.  And,  after  all,  what  was  a  five 
hundred  pound  note  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the  humbles*: 
fisherman  along  that  coast  ? 

Asrain  the  voice  of  the  Earl  was  heard.     "What,  is  there  not  a  ma:* 
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.»]  the  shore  who  is  willing-  to  risk  his  hide  for  my  prize?  The  curse 
of  Saint  Andrew  be  upon  you,  knaves  and  white  livers  that  you  are!" 
A.rid  for  a  reply  there  could  only  be  heard  the  angry  moans  and 
groans  of  the  sullen  sea. 

But  Duncan  Munro  had  an  inner  feeling  that  the  Earl's  words 
vvere  meant  for  him,  for  Munro's  name  and  fame  as  a  swimmer  had 
gone  up  and  down  the  coast,  all  of  which  the  Earl  knew.  The  Earl's 
brutal  insult  was  intended  for  Munro,  who  had  crossed  the  profligate's 
path  once  before. 

However,  Duncan  Munro  was  no  coward.  Courage  never  had 
failed  him  in  time  of  danger.  Hitherto  an  almost  superhuman  power 
had  made  him  equal  to  every  em<  rgency,  and  not  a  few  lives  he  had 
saved  from  a  watery  grave.     I  t  was  that  Munro  could  be  seen 

hurrying  from  his  wife'-  side,  to  whom  he  had  just  whispered: 
"Nancy,  guid  woman,  if  1  dinna'  come  back,  remember  God  will  be 
wi'  ye.  Besides,  keep  a  guid  hert.  maybe  Jennie  will  come  tae  ye 
some  day.  It  may  no  be  her  wyte  thet  ye  dinna'  hear  frae  her.  Ony 
way  mind  what  oor  readin'  was  yestreen :  'He  sent  from  above,  He 
took  me,  He  drew  me  out  of  many  waters.'  Good-bye.  Nancy!" 
And  all  that  the  good  wife  could  Paul  words  to  say  was :  "Duncan, 
my  guid  man.  Iraw  ye!" 

Munro  had  now  torn  himself  away  from  his  wife's  side.  Quickly 
he  stepped  forth  with  a  light  foot,  lighter  heart,  and  a  holy  deter- 
mination to  do  his  duty,  cost  what  it  may.  Divesting  himself  of 
.superfluous  clothing,  Munro  went  forward  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
assemblage,  who  had  divined  his  bold  intention.  Placing  a  line 
around  his  waist,  and  giving  the  coastguardsmen  certain  orders  con- 
cerning rope  signals,  he  addressed  the  young  Earl  in  words  that 
never  brought  perfect  absolution  from  that  dignitary:  "'Hoo  did  ye 
no  gang  tae  the  wreck  yersel'?  But  fine  dae  1  ken  yer  bad  heart. 
The  God  o'  Earth  and  Sea  will  be  wi'  me.  And,  mind  what  I  tell 
ye,  you  are  the  biggest  white  livered  knave  on  the  beach  this  day. 
Yer  siller  perish  wi'  ye!"     And  with  these  emboldened  words  the 
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brave  swimmer  plunged  into  the  waters,  not  now  so  ambitious  with 
rage  and  foam. 

$  *  *  :|;  *  *  *  * 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  intent  of  the  evil  eye  of  the  Earl  oi 

B ,  we  must  go  back  two  years  to  a  midnight  scene.     The 

night  was  wearing  away  and  the  morning  drawing  near,  when  a 
coastguardsman  accosted  a  traveller,  passing  him  hurriedly,  while 
on  his  regular  beat  along  the  coast. 

"It's  a  line  nicht,  na,"  he  said.  And  he  imagined  the  person 
addressed  was  a  woman. 

"'Ay.  sir,  its  a'  that."  But  the  disguised  tone  was  imperfect.  The 
speaker  had  been  recognized  as  the  only  child  and  daughter  oi 
Duncan  Munro.  Jennie  Munro  did  not  hear  the  low  whistle  oi 
surprise  nor  the  faint  murmur  that  escaped  From  the  lips  of  the 
coastguardsman  as  he  said  to  himself:  "My  certa,  hut  the  gossips 
o'  the  village  may  hae  mair  truth  than  fiction  in  their  stories  after  a/. 
Maybe  1  could  gae  them  some  fuel  for  their  miserable  fire  o'  gossip, 
but  I  winna  dae  it.  For  Duncan's  sake  this  will  bide  in  my  heart  like 
the  rocks  awa  doon  there  ayont  the  water.  Tell?  Na,  na.  that 
winna  dae  ava  !  And  yet.  what  can  Jennie  be  daein'  there  and  alane? 
I'll  follow  her  and  see  for  mysel'."     And  the  c<  astguardsman  went' 

after  Jennie  "Munro,  keeping  at  a  respectable  dis :.   from  the    Hm 

shadow.  At  length  he  came  to  his  better  self  as  h<  said,  now  stand- 
ing stock  still :  "Na,  na,  I  canna  gae  anither  st<  p.  If  there's  tae  be 
scandal  I  maun  juist  keep  my  fingers  oot  o'  the  Bre,  and  then  I 
winna  get  burnt."  There  was  no  answer  of  course  to  these  words, 
except  the  strange  monotony  of  the  moaning  sea,  as  the  man  went 
on  forgetful  of  Jennie  Munro,  engrossed  once  more  in  thought  for 
the  mariner  upon  the  deep.  1  te  had  chosen  a  b<  tter  road.  His  path 
of  duty  was  his  path  of  safety. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  public  gossip  associated  Jennie  Munro 
with  the  name  of  David  L ,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  oi 
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B .      But  how  and  why?     As  children  they  had  gathered  dulse 

and  tangles  from  the  same  rocks  hy  the  seashore;  had  built  sand 
*;astles  together  for  the  incoming  tide  to  demolish;  had  fought  with 
childish  glee  in  the  same  sham-battles  inside  the  castle  grounds,  and 
had  wandered  together  in  the  same  rooms  of  the  castle,  in  which 
there  were  hundreds  of  relics  silently  but  eloquently  tolling  of  feudal 
times  long  since  past  and  gone.  In  better  days,  when  the  democratic 
old  Earl  was  living,  the  Munroes  were  frequent  and  welcome  visitors 
at  the  castle.  J  Wit  another  had  arisen  to  power,  who  hated  the  family 
at  the  Ness  with  a  perfect  hatred. 

But  Jennie  Munro  and  David  L .  on  this  particular  evening, 

had  kept  their  tryst.     They  had  met  at  the  appointed  place. 

"Jennie,  my  dear,  the  carriage  is  waiting  for  us.  If  you  are 
ready  we  will  go  now."     Such  were  the  quiet  and  determined  words 

of   David    L ,   addressed   to   the   woman   of   his   heart's   best 

affection. 

"But  it  is  sae  sarr  tae  leave  them  at  the  Ness,  David.  It  will  break 
their  herts  when  they  miss  me  on  the  morrow !" 

"Jennie,  dear,  we  will  write  and  explain  everything  when  we 
arrive,"  he  said. 

"O,  if  they  had  only  consented  tae  oor  weddin'  it  would  hae  been 
sae  different !" 

"True,  Jennie,  but  they  will  trust  me  to  take  care  of  you.  Will 
they  not?" 

"Fine  dae  I  ken  that,  David !"  she  replied  with  growing  courage. 

"Besides,  Jennie,  my  brother  the  Earl  has  persecuted  me  enough. 
You  are  not  good  enough  for  his  circle!  I  will  teach  him  yet  that 
your  prospects  arc  as  bright  ;i»  mine  so  far  as  'society'  is  concerned. 
My  darling,  my  wealth  shall  be  the  wings  that  will  make  you  a 
"society  angel'  as  good  as  the  best  of  them,  and  vastly  superior  to 
niost.     Am  I  not  of  age,  and  may  1  not  marry  whom  I  may?" 

They  stepped  into  the  carriage  amidst  the  soft  autumn  darkness. 
Driving  along  the  coast  road  for  some  distance,  they  could  hear  the 
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ge:*t!e  murmur  of  the  incoming  and  receding  waves,  uttering-  psalms 
of  life;  while  over  the  hill  the  moon,  more  than  half  hidden,  seemed 
to  be  descending. 

The  next  day  the  news  of  the  sudden  flight  spread  like  wildfire. 
The  Earl  was  beside  himself  with  mad  fury.  Well  did  he  make  up 
his  mind,  through  bribery,  to  intercept  ever}-  letter  he  knew  would 
come  from  them  to  the  folk  at  the  Ness.  Duncan  and  Nancy  Munro 
performed  their  daily  tasks  as  beneath  a  heavy  cloud.  Never  hear- 
ing from  the  young  couple,  they  were  to  them  as  dead.     As   for 

David  and  Jennie  L ,  joy,  peace  and  eternal  friendship  stamped 

their  marriage  vow  as  they  were  borne  on  to  a  foreign  and  friendly 
shore. 

*****>:=*  * 

Returning  to  Pnncan  Munro.  hptthng  against  wind  and  wave  to 
reach  the  wreck.  Nancy  Munro  remembered  that  patience  had  kept 
him  from  rolling-  and  tumbling  in  the  mora!  streams  of  life,  the 
balance  to  his  soul,  and  that  patience  would  stand  him  in  good  stead 
now.  She  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability  as  a  swimmer,  as 
she  kept  watch  of  his  head  among  the  unfriendly  billows.  Her 
interest  in  him  was  at  fever  heat,  although  she  stood  like  a  statue  — 
speechless,  motionless,  tearless.  Not  that  she  was  without  wifely 
feeling,  for  she  confessed  to  herself  with  a  great,  deep  calm  that  in 
a  few  minutes  and  her  Duncan's  buffeting  of  the  billows  would  bring 
its  own  reward  of  work  heroically  accomplished. 

But  a  cry  of  suspense  and  alarm  arose  from  the  folk  along  the 
shore.  "Munro  seems  to  falter  !  Can  it  be  that  he  shall  fail  now  ?" 
they  seemed  to  say  in  unison.  And  Nancy  imagined  a  devilish  grin 
of  satisfaction  steal  over  the  bleared  countenance  of  the  young  Earl. 
"Let  us  cheer  Munro!"  the  crowds  cried.  And  hundreds  of  voices 
rent  the  air,  just  as  Munro  was  seen  to  pull  himself  up  on  the 
stranded  wreck  by  means  of  a  friendly  rope  ladder  that  dangled 
against  the  ship's  side.     The  cheer  cost  the  folk  but  little  effort,  but 
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it  was  done  at  a  time  when  a  hundred  times  the  noise  would  not  have 
done  so  much  the  day  after.  As  it  was,  the  chorus  of  encouraging 
voices  had  proven  of  immense  value  to  Munro  as  he  made  fast  to  the 
wreck  the  line  that  he  had  taken  with  him.  He  quickly  walked 
towards  the  cabin  door.  Opening  it  and  descending  the  gangway, 
he  beheld  a  sight  that  stayed  hard  by  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  All 
around  him  were  results  of  hardship  and  sad  exposure.  Evidently 
the  few  survivors  had  given  up  in  despair,  waiting  for  death  as  a 
welcome  relief.  One  man,  an  English  sailor,  seemed  to  have  more 
life  in  him  than  any  of  the  others.  And  Duncan  soon  noticed  that 
his  mind  had  become  unbalanced,  but  harmless  withal. 

"Ship  ahoy!"  were  his  words  of  greeting  to  Munro.  And  he 
laughed  a  weird,  sickly  laugh.  "What  hill  was  that  I  saw  in  the 
distance?"  he  asked. 

"That  was  Scotland,"  Duncan  replied,  guessing  aright  that  this 
poor  fellow  was  the  man  who  had  been  seen  on  deck  earlier  in  the 
day. 

"  I'll  take  the  high  road,  and  ye'll  take  the  low  road,  and  I'll  be  in 
Scotland  before  you,'  don't  you  know?"  the  poor  fellow  began  to 
sing  with  a  rich  tenor  voice.  "Ha,  ba,  the  last  time  I  went  to  the 
Trossachs  I  did  not  see  Ben  Lomond,  because  Ben  was  not  in,  don't 
you  know?"  he  said. 

"See  here,  my  guid  man,  let  us  get  oot  o'  this  as  fast  as  we  can. 
and  we  will  sing  eneuch  when  we  get  there.  Let's  see  wha'll  get  tae 
Scotland  first.     Hoo  mony  folk  are  here  wi'  you  ?" 

"Ask  the  angel  of  the  ship,"  he  replied,  and  again  he  laughed  a 
fiendish  laugh  that  made  Duncan's  flesh  cringe.  It  took  him  but  a 
second  to  go  in  the  direction  indicated,  and.  sure  enough,  in  the 
semi-darkness  he  saw  a  woman  huddled  up  in  the  corner  clinging 
tenaciously  to  a  bundle,  in  her  arms.  Arousing  her  out  of  her  stupor 
he  said:  "Tak'  this,  my  guid  woman,"  and  he  gave  her  some  of  the 
stimulants  he  had  thoughtfully  taken  with  him. 
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With  a  scream  the  woman  cried,  "Farther,  is  that  you  ?  Am  I  in 
a  dream?" 

"My  God,  Jennie,  is  that  you?      My  ain  dear  Jennie?*'  he  groaned. 

"David,  David,  wake  up;  faither's  come  for  us!"  And  the  sad 
and  glad  revelation  put  new  life  into  Duncan,  as  he  bent  anew  to 
complete  his  task.  "Oh,  faither,  tak'  us  hame ;  I  am  hamesick  for 
mither.     Gie  wee  Duncan  tae  mither.  and  never  mind  me  first." 

"Jennie,  dear,  bide  a  wee  and  I'll  tak'  ye  hame.  Mither  is  there 
on  the  beach  waiting  tae  tak'  ye  hame.  I'll  be  doon  for  ye  in  a 
minute." 

Having  coaxed  the  English  sailor  on  deck  he  proceeded  to  perfect 
the  communication  with  the  shore.  By  means  of  the  light  line  he 
had  taken  with  him  they  soon  hauled  a  stouter  rope  and  made  it  fast 
to  the  wreck.  Quickly  the  hawser  was  set  up  by  the  folk  on  the 
shore,  with  the  tackles,  anchors  and  crotches,  and  with  the  second, 
or  hauling  line,  the  breeches  buoy  was  sent  on  its  errand  of  mercy. 
Taking  the  demented  sailor  with  him  to  the  darkened  cabin,  Duncan 
said :  "Now,  quick,  let  us  get  the  'angel'  up  first."  And  they  ran 
to  help  Jennie  to  her  feet,  "hay  doon  wee  Duncan  here,  Jennie. 
I'll  take  care  o'  him,"  he  said.  And  the  daughter  was  once  more 
mindful  of  her  father's  word. 

Although  it  seemed  an  hour  to  Munro.  it  was  but  the  work  of  a 
minute  to  get  Jennie  into  the  buoy,  when,  with  a  cheer,  willing  hands 
pulled  her  ashore.  "Losh,  it's  Jennie  Munro,"  they  whispered;  and 
the  news  was  soon  taken  to  a  motherly  heart  in  the  near  distance. 
Nancy  Munro  advanced;  she  bounded  to  the  long  lost  bairn.  Her 
heart  was  full.  Her  lips  trembled.  Tears  of  joy  were  now  glisten- 
ing in  her  motherly  eye.  With  tenderness  thrilling  in  every  tone 
she  poured  forth  her  words  of  sweetest  comfort  and  welcome.  But 
every  word  passed  like  a  knife  into  the  young  Earl's  heart,  as  he 
skulked  out  of  sight  and  was  seen  to  move  away,  like  the  ugly  cur 
he  was. 
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"Mither,  oh  my  ain  guid  mither,  tak'  me  ance  mair  tac  yer  heart 
and  say  that  I  am  -till  yif  bairn.  David  and  Duncan  will  soon  be  wi' 
us,  and  we  will  never  gae  aw  a'  agin." 

"Whist,  Jennie?"  was  all  that  Nancy  could  say.  But  Jennie  did 
not  hear  her,  as  she  had  fallen  into  a  deep  faint.  Besides,  Nancy 
did  not  know  the  Full  import  of  the  "Duncan"  to  whom  she  had 
referred. 

While  this  drama  was  being  enacted  upon  the  shore  Duncan 
Munro  had  been  busy  on  the  wreck.  David  had  been  brought 
ashore,  and  in  time  the  few  survivors,  until  only  he  and  the  baby 
remained.  With  a  thrill,  that  shook  his  great  and  manly  frame, 
Duncan  gathered  the  little  bundle  of  love  to  his  bosom,  placed  him- 
self in  the  friendly  buoy,  and  was  pulled  ashore  amidst  the  shouts  of 
great  applause  that  rent  the  air.  The  keeper  of  the  light  stood  on 
the  shore,  clinging  tightly  to  wee  Duncan,  the  bravest  hero  in  all 
Scotland  that  hour. 

"Wheest.  men.  I  hae  but  done  my  duty,  and  God  help  me  tae  dae 
it  again.     But  whaur's  Jennie  and  David  and  Nancy?" 

"Hame,  Duncan,  hame  at  the  Ness,"  proud  hearts  replied. 

"Then  that's  whatir  I  will  be  going,"  he  said,  as  if  he  had  not  done 
a  great  thing  in  his  own  eyes.  And  tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  strong 
men  as  they  saw  Duncan  Munro  wend  his  way  "hame"  with  the 
"bundle"  near  his  heart. 

On  the  morrow  crowds  stood  again  on  the  rocky  but  now  silent 
shore.  The  roar,  of  the  marine  artillery  was  at  last  stilled.  The 
storm  had  spent  itself.  The  wreck  was  no  longer  visible,  only  a  few 
spars  strewed  the  beach. 

At  evening  time  Duncan  Munro,  with  his  reunited  family,  and  as 
father  priest  gave  out  the  Psalm  for  evening  worship,  wind?  dear 
to  every  true  Scottish  heart : 

"God  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength, 

In  straits  a  present  aid : 
Therefore,  although  the  earth  remove, 

We  will  not  be  afraid. 
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"Though  hills  amidst  the  seas  be  cast. 

Though  waters  roaring  make 
And  troubled  be ;  yea,  though  the  hills 

By  swelling  sea  do  shake." 

After  the  storm  there  was  a  great  and  holy  calm  without  and 
within,  and.  with  perhaps  one  exception,  all  hearts  proudly  testified  to 

THE    POWER    OF    A    CONQUERING    SCOT. 


a 
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anie  This  Child " 


By  Judith  M.  Kent. 


We  enter  life  without  a  passport  or  countersign,  owning  nothing. 
not  even  a  name.  For  a  time,  in  fact,  we  have  no  gender — except 
the  neuter.  "Is  it  a  boy?"  they  ask.  "What  are  you  going  to  call 
it?"  "Now.  be  careful  of  its  head,"  adds  another.  Then,  after 
having  been  "it"  for  a  period,  we  advance  a  step,  and  arrive  at  the 
dignity  of  "he"  or  "she";  hut  we  still  have  to  run  the  gamut  of 
"tootsy  wootsy,"  "ura,"  "pet,"  "doll  baby,"  or  "little  man." 

Surviving  all  these,  there  comes  a  day  when  we  rind  ourselves 
in  the  clergyman's  arms  and  hear  him  pronounce  that  awful  sen- 
tence: "Nam<  this  child."  Three  words  only,  yet  the  angels  well 
might  pause,  with  wings  arrested,  to  awail  the  answer. 

Not  being  allowed  t<>  plead  our  own  ca<e.  we  can  only  wriggle 
and  twist,  and  look  alingly  up  into  the  solemn   face  above  us. 

But  we  see  no  responsibility  there,  so  we  turn  to  those  who  are  ready 
to  "promise  and  vow"  some  pretty  hard  things  in  our  name,  as  soon 
as  we  have  received  it;  but  just  now  they  are  only  worrying  lest 
we  cry. 

Well,  we'll  see  about  that.  1  f.  a-  the  water  trickles  over  us,  the 
autocrat  who  holds  us  begins,  "Dotty  Luella.  T  baptize  you."  we 
stiffen  our  little  back  and  stretch  out  our  feet  with  a  hitter  wail  of 
indignant  protest.  But  if  the  fates  are  kind,  and  it  is  "Katharine 
Lorraine"  that  descends  upon  us  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  we  smile 
and  throw  up  our  pink  fists  with  a  coo  of  content  and  approval.  In 
the  one  case  our  sponsors  say,  "The  water  startled  her,"  and  in  the 
other,  "She  wasn't  one  bit  afraid  ;"  but  we  know. 

I  have  a  theory  that  names  influence  character,  and  that  we  must 
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live  up  or  down  to  them  all  the  days  of  our  live?.  What  could  you 
expect  from  a  man  who  had  been  handicapped  at  the  start  by  being 
ticketed  "Cecil."  Wouldn't  you  know  that  he  would  wear  curls  at 
seven,  sew  patches  at  nine,  and  be  a  muff  at  nineteen? 

How  could  he  help  it?  If  he  doesn't  sing  tenor  and  elope  with 
his  friend's  wife  at  thirty,  you  may  be  thankful.  Why,  he  couldn't 
even  die  like  a  man.  but  would  slip  off  with  dyspepsia  or  the  measles ! 

Let  us  take  the  taste  out  of  our  mouths  with  the  good  old  name 
of  "David."     There  are  few  better. 

And  here  comes  "John."  See  any  curls  on  little  John?  Any 
patchwork  in  the  sturdy  fists  of  bigger  John?  He  may  swear,  and 
he  fights  when  he  has  to,  but  he  scorns  a  lie,  and  is  no  coward ; 
nor —  Deo  volente — will  he  sing  tenor. 

If  you  see  him  at  thirty,  whatever  his  lifework,  you  will  know 
by  his  gait,  by  the  set  of  his  shoulders — for  shoulders  express 
character — that  here  is  a  man  who  has  a  place  in  life,  and  is  con- 
scious of  filling  it.  Do  you  know  what  "John"  means?  "The 
gracious  gift  of  God." 

Perhaps  I  am  a  little  hard  on  tenors,  but  I  do  believe,  with 
George  Eliot,  that  when  nature  gives  a  man  a  fine  tenor  voice,  she 
gives  him  nothing  else.  If  you  are  partial  to  tenors,  possibly  you 
may  think  that  he  needs  nothing  else.  If  so,  go  on  naming  your 
boys  "Fred"  and  "Harry"  and  "Sylvester,"  and  "Clarence."  Poor 
Clarence !  And  "Arthur"  !  Oh.  Arthur  !  But  he  may  take  to  the 
ministry  and  so  escape.  And  "Theodore."  poor  little  man !  There 
are  exceptions  to  that,  however,  for  one  of  our  greatest  surgeons 
came  to  the  top  in  spite  of  it. 

"Robert"  is  a  good,  clean  boy,  but  lacks  force  sometimes. 
"Percy"  wears  ear  muffs  and  drinks  hot  water  instead  of  coffee. 
"Adam"  is  a  slippery  fellow,  who  hides  behind  his  wife.  "The 
woman  Thou  gavest  me"  (lays  it  on  to  God,  too)   "tempted  me." 
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Think  of  it!  "Donald"  or  "Eric"  or  "Roger"  or  "Daniel"  would 
have  sworn  by  bell,  book,  and  candle  that  they  picked,  peeled,  and 
quartered  the  apple,  and  begged  the  woman  to  eat;  while  "Philip" 
and  "William"  would  have  declared  that  she  only  smelled  of  it, 
any  way. 

"Algernon" — "with  whiskers" !  Well,  we  are  glad  he  had  some- 
thing. As  for  "Albert,"  "Spencer,"  and  "Fernando,"  they  all  died 
young. 

"Harvey"  had  a  good  deal  to  contend  against,  and  "Vincent" 
never  learned  to  talk  plain. 

"Byron"  is  smart,  popular,  and  lucky;  a  good  friend,  and  a 
better  enemy ;  but  how  dared  they  call  him  that ! 

"Charles"  is  a  good  fellow  ;  will  give  you  a  good  dinner,  or  help 
eat  yours.  We  all  like  Charley ;  he  is,  so  to  speak,  on  the  teeter 
board,  with  chances  even. 

"Thomas"  can  be  anything  or  nothing,  judge  or  blockhead. 

"Claude"  is  not  a  bad  boy,  but  his  father  always  had  to  help  him. 
"Max"  is  a  bully,  and  "Pete"  is  a  sneak. 

I  knew  one  man  who,  actually  and  in  cold  blood,  called  his  first 
boy  "Wilderness."  What  was  the  result?  Why,  as  soon  as  the 
boy  grew  up,  he  went  off  and  lived  all  by  himself  in  the  wilderness; 
ate  mostly  cereals,  fruits,  and  nuts,  and  grew  to  be  a  fanatic;  was 
intelligent  and  good,  but  could  no  more  stand  civilization  than  can 
an  oak  tree. 

lie  tried  to  do  what  he  could,  tried  hard.  Perhaps  the  only  real 
failure  is  never  to  have  tried. 

Then  there's  "Oscar."  We'd  nearly  forgotten  Oscar.  He  is 
worse  off  than  Algernon,  for  he  hasn't  even  the  whiskers. 

"Toe"  is  nobody's  boy,  hut  the  horse  rubs  his  nose  against  his 
sleeve,  and  the  stray  kitten  crawls  up  on  to  his  knee  with  something 
as  near  a  purr  as  she  can  muster.  The  children  and  the  dogs  follow 
him,  and  so  do  that  grim  trio,  adversity,  poverty,  and  ill  health. 
God  have  mercy  on  Joe!  And  forsake  not  "Timothy."  for  he  is 
Joe's  own  brother. 
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"Hannah"  and  "Martha"  and  "Susan"  are  not  handsome  girls, 
but  they  keep  the  stockings  darned,  and  the  buttons  sewed  on,  the 
fires  blazing,  the  lamps  bright,  the  mittens  mended,  the  cookies 
handy,  and  the  pantry  full  of  good  things. 

"Kate"  !     There  is  a  lot  of  vim  in  that  girl.     She'll  be  nothing 

half  way. 

"Margaret"  is  a  lady,  but  for  poor  "Mag"  the  downward  road 

is  greased. 

"Magdalen"  broke  her  mother's  heart. 

Could  you  conceive  of  "Honor"  as  anything  but  true?  Wouldn't 
you  trust  her  anywhere?  Why,  Honor  couldn't  be  anything  but 
just  "Honor  bright."  And  "Katharine,"  "Helen,"  and  "Dorothy" 
are  splendid  girls,  all  of  them. 

Then,  for  sweetness  take  "Jessie"  or  "Jean";  and  aren't  "Agnes" 
and  "loan"  womanly  women?  By  a  womanly  woman  I  mean  one 
who  is  content  with  her  womanhood,  her  wifehood,  and  her  mother- 
hood. 

And  lovely,  dainty  "Ruth" !  Does  she  ride  a  wheel,  or  belong- 
to  a  lot  of  club-?" 

Will  "Silence"  or  "Serene"  nag  their  husbands,  think  you? 

I  knew  a  family  of  girls  whose  names  all  began  and  ended  with 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  so  did  their  lives;  they  never  got 
beyond  first  principles  in  anything.  "Alzina,"  "Araminta."  "Almira," 
"Amanda."  and  " Anastasia" !     Just  think  of  spoiling  a  whole  family 

like  that! 

"Clara"— well,  she  ran  away  with  the  coachman.  "Gertrude' 
tried  to,  also,  but  her  father  brought  her  back. 

"Florence"  is  smart  and  gracious,  but  don't  trust  her  too  far. 

"Constance"  had  an  inconstant  lover,  "Ella"  couldn't  spell,  and 
"Grace's"  accounts  never  balanced. 

"Cora"  was  frivolous,  and  "Julia"  always  gave  you  the  impres- 
sion that  she  might  do  so  much  better  if  she  only  would. 

"Cordelia"  was  stubborn. 

"Bertha"  was  always  leaving  her  feelings  lying  around  on  the 
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floor,  like  a  cat's  tail,  to  be  stepped  on. 

"Edna,"  "Rosa,"  and  "Lottie"  spent  their  lives  chasing-  after  a 
good  time ;  while  "Annie"  and  "Joyce"  found  one  helping  make  it 
for  others. 

"Lucy" — well,  she  and  "Lilla"  were  twins,  you  know. 

"Winifred"  is  a  peacemaker ;  and  "Lois" — had  I  my  choice  of 
all  names,  give  me  my  grandmother's — "Lois"  means  comfort. 

"Patience."  "Faith."  "Perseverance."  "Hope,"  and  "Thankful" 
are  all  hard  names  to  live  up  to. 

"Celestia"  would  warp  any  life,  and  "Submit"  crippled  two,  to 
my  certain  knowledge. 

I  once  knew  two  sisters,  "Tryphena"  and  "Tryphosa,"  or  "Pheny" 
and  "Phosy,"  as  they  called  them.     They  never  left  the  parent  stem. 

"Victoria,"  "Isabella,"  and  "Antoinette"  are  queenly  girls,  but 
should  be  driven  single,  if  indeed  they  can  be  driven  at  all. 

"If"  and  'but"  are  two  little  hinges  upon  which  great  things  turn. 

We  must  not  omit  "Mary,"  or  John  will  object.  She  is  hard  to 
index,  being  a  true  cosmopolite,  at  home  the  world  over,  and  among 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  To  you  she  may  be  one  woman, 
to  me  another,  but  to  John  she  is  a  true  helpmeet  and  home  maker. 

"Eleanor"  is  a  tall  and  gracious  lady,  belonging  to  the  refined 
and  educated  classes,  clear  in  intellect,  but  cold  of  heart. 

The  strongest,  truest  woman  I  ever  knew  was  called  "Emily." 
She  glorified  the  name  to  all  who  knew  her. 

After  having  been  masculine  or  feminine,  for  years  many  or 
few,  there  .comes  at  last  a  day  when  we  are  once  more  neuter : 
"The  body — have  they  brought  it  out  yet?"  So  we  end  life  as  we 
began  it;  only  "it." 

Yet  upon  our  coffin  lid,  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  rejoiced 
in  or  sorrowed  over  us,  remains  a  name  which  we  have  climbed  up 
to  or  struggled  down  under. 
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XShe  MarKlandx 

By  R.  W.  Swann. 

A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Rose  Carlyle  went  as  usual  to  her  New  England  home,  being  most 
anxious  to  prepare  during  the  summer  a  great  quantity  of  jellies 
and  preserved  fruits  generally.  She  had  her  instructions  given  (so 
she  declared)  at  least  twice  in  each  day  for  at  least  a  week  before 
she  started,  from  her  hungry  husband,  respecting  these  same  jellies 
and  preserves :  "Now,  Rose,"  he  would  say,  "of  course  there  are 
only  two  of  us  in  the  family,  and  you  don't  care  so  much  for  sweets ; 
but  remember  my  appetite  and  that  of  my  friends,  and  make  plenty. 
Don't  stint.  We  shall  keep  open  house  next  winter,  because  we  are 
settled  nicely,  and  you've  mastered  the  business  of  housekeeping 
wonderfully;  and  I'm  sure  your  jellies  will  make  Markland  and 
hungry  Sam  Shipley  hang  'round  here  like  bees ;  so  make  lots,  Rose ; 
never  mind  the  amount  of  sugar  and  glasses  and  jars,  and  that  sort 
of  stuff;  it's  all  right,  and  we'll  get  'em  shipped  here  in  safety,  too." 

Rose,  being  the  most  devoted  little  wife  in  the  world,  and  feeling 
very  proud  indeed  of  her  attainments  in  the  art  of  housekeeping, 
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went  home  fully  prepared  to  spend  all  her  time  in  her  mother's 
kitchen.  She  felt  a  secret  sense  of  security  in  the  fact  that  her  work 
would  be  done  under  the  guidance  of  that  mother  whose  knowledge 
of  such  things  was  (  so  Rose  and  her  husband  thought,  and  rightly, 
too)   infallible. 

Kate  Markland  had  protested  to  Rose  that  her  wedding  in  the 
latter  part  of  August  would  not  be  entirely  what  she  wished  it  i  f 
both  she  and  Richard  were  not  present  in  the  little  church  at  the 
ceremony. 

"I  want  my  dearest  friends  to  be  present.  R<»se.  to  wish  us  joy  on 
that  day."  she  said,  "and  you  and  your  husband,  who  are  so  happy 
always,  must  come." 

"Of  course,  I'm  coming  back  in  time  for  that  dear.  Richard  will 
come  for  me  earlier  than  he  does  usually.     We  have  it  all  arranged." 

Thus  Rose  went  off,  as  we  have  said,  with  visions,  not  of  sugar 
plums  dancing  in  her  head,  but  rather  with  visions  of  certain  large. 
we  may  say  indefinitely  large,  quantities  of  sugar  to  be  consumed  in 
the  colossal  operations  she  was  to  enter  upon,  looming  up  like  moun- 
tains before  her. 

Flo,  as  \ve  have  said,  was  busy,  and  was  to  go  to  the  Bonds'  home 
in  August,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  whom  old  Tom  and  his  wife 
had  so  cordially  invited,  that  she  gladly  consented  to  go,  being  eagerly 
urged  also  by  Harry  and  his  sister,  who  gave  her  every  assurance 
that  the  Bonds  would  make  both  her  and  Flo  feel  very  welcome.  It 
had  been  decided  by  Kate  that  Flo  and  her  mother  should  go  early 
in  August,  while  she  would  come  to  them  a  little  later  in  the  month, 
and  as  Kate  seemed  to  decide  things  pretty  generally  just  at  this 
time,  this  arrangement  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  morning  following  the  events  narrated  in  our  last  chapter. 
Shipley  and  Markland  met  by  previous  arrangement,  and  walked 
together  to  their  work.  Shipley  related  his  experience  of  the  night 
before,  describing  in  detail  all  he  had  witnessed,  and  telling  of  the 
appalling  suggestion  the  poor  creature  who  had  aided  him  made  as 
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he  was  leaving. 

"That  will  be  the  end  of  him  yet.  Harry,  I  suppose,"  said  Shipley  : 
"It  is  frightful  to  think  upon,  but  J  can't  feel  much  concern  for  him, 
and  if  some  one  of  those  poor  creatures  in  a  frenzy  of  hatred  should 
do  what  that  wretched  woman  would  have  gladly  had  me  do  last- 
night,  my  sympathies  would  go  out  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed 
rather  than  to  him  upon  whom  it  was  executed." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  will  be  something  like  that,"  answered  Mark- 
land.  "Of  all  the  wretched,  fallen,  and  perhaps  hopelessly  lost 
creatures  you  saw  there  last  night.  I  doubt  whether  one  of  them 
could  be  found  who  would  lift  a  finger  to  save  him.  It  is  with  many 
of  them,  Sam,  because  of  such  cravens  as  this,  that  they  are  found 
in  such  places,  and  they  know  it.  I  don't  say  it  is  always  so,  but  it 
is  often  the  case.  God  knows  what  mischief  Gorham  has  done,  and 
I  believe  with  you.  that  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  victims  his  end 
will  come." 

Then  Markland  told  the  bookkeeper  what  had  transpired  between 
himself  and  his  sister,  delivering  her  message,  and  telling  him  that 
Kate  would  make  a  brave  fight,  and  doubtless  recover  her  old  cheer- 
fulness. 

'"It  was  hard,  though,  old  fellow."  he  concluded,  "to  see  her  white 
face  and  telltale  eyes  this  morning  at  breakfast.  She  tried  to  make 
a  smile  stay  on  her  face,  but  it  wouldn't,  and  I  had  to  come  away. 
I  can't  see  her  like  that,  Sam.  You  know  when  things  go  wrong 
with  a  man,  he  either  fumes  and  storms,  br  else  looks  hard  and 
seems  to  set  his  teeth,  and  everybody  knows  he  is  fighting,  and  the 
interest  in  the  final  outcome  of  it  seems  to  make  one  willing  to  stand 
back  with  a  hands-oil  sort  of  feeling;  but  a  woman  suffers  in  such 
a  still  kind  of  way  that  one  feels  only  helpless  and  anxious  to  do 
something,  you  know,  and  at  the  same  time  being  painfully  conscious- 
that  there's  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  until  the  great  strength 
within  her  —  the  strength  that  you  and  I  know  nothing  about  — 
asserts  itself  and  wins  her  back  at  least  some  of  the.  joyousness  of 
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other  days." 

"Well,  I'm  not  much  given  to  philosophising,  and  don't  know  much 
about  how  most  women  take  trouble,  but  I'd  rather  this  morning 
take  the  blood  of  a  fellow  man  smeared  thick  on  my  hands  than  to 
stand  responsible  for  the  anguish  I've  seen  so  indelibly  written  on 
the  face  of  Alice  Overton.  As  for  Kate,  I'm  not  willing  to  see  her 
yet.  God,  Harry!  I've  sat  many  an  hour  watching  her  as  she  moved 
about  your  home,  a  perfect  picture  of  what  I've  always  thought  a 
good  woman  should  be.  It  wouldn't  be  easy  for  me  to  see  her  now. 
I  know  her  step  won't  be  the  elastic  step  I've  been  used  to.  I  don't 
want  to  see  a  white,  sad  face  behind  that  teapot  where  I've  always 
seen  a  fresh,  bright,  girlish,  merry  one.  I'm  one  of  the  fuming  kind, 
Harry,  and  I  don't  think  I've  strength  of  heart  to  see  that  suffering 
in  a  still  way  that  you  speak  of.  I  can  stand  the  sight  of  hard 
physical  pain  :  1  lifted  a  mangled  and  shattered  man  from  a  smash-up 
once  on  the  Grand  Central,  and  I  helped  them  that  day  with  other 
wounded  passengers  (some  of  them  were  women,  too),  but  I  could 
do  something,  you  know  ;  I  could  see  their  hurts,  and  it  was  different. 
With  Kate,  I  have  two  troubles :  First,  I  don't  want  to  see  her 
suffer,  and  then  when  she's  recovered  from  this  trial,  I've  a  worse 
difficulty  staring  me  in  the  face.  If  I  hadn't  been  mixed  up  in  this 
thing,  I'd  know  what  to  do;  but  I  won't  try  to  win  her  after  this, 
because  I'm  afraid  she  might  attach  undue  importance  to  what  I've 
done,  and,  more  in  gratitude  than  in  the  kind  of  love  I  want,  yield 
to  her  gentle  impulses  and  do  what  she  thought  would  spare  me  pain, 
even  though  her  heart  was  not  quite  ready.     Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  I  understand ;  but  you're  all  wrong.  Here's  the  mill  where 
we  must  do  our  day's  grinding  just  the  same  as  if  we  had  nothing 
else  on  our  minds.  We'll  talk  this  over  at  another  time."  So 
saying,  Harry  left  the  bookkeeper  at  the  entrance  to  the  building  and 
hurried  to  his  desk,  firmly  resolved  to  go  through  with  the  day  in  the 
usual  way,  and  to  permit  no  evidence  of  the  real  state  of  his  mind 
to  escape  from  him. 
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Kate  Markland  sat  in  the  little  sitting  room  of  her  pretty  home, 
awaiting  with  much  anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  stenographer.  She 
had  carefully  arranged  her  house,  as  usual,  taking  very  special  care 
that  no  detail  should  be  neglected  on  this  particular  morning.  The 
morning  was  clear,  and  the  air  was  much  cooler  and  fresher  because 
of  the  storm  that  had  burst  over  the  city  on  the  night  before. 

If  a  stranger  had  looked  upon  Kate  on  this  bright  morning,  the 
impression  would  doubtless  have  been  that  she  was  unnaturally  still 
and  pale.     Thoughts  that,  until  the  disclosure  made  to  her  by  her 
brother,   could  not  possibly  have  dwelt  in   her  mind    for   a   single 
moment,    seemed    now    to    have    found    a    dwelling   place    there  — 
thoughts  that  were  so  new,  so  cruel,  and  so  destructive  to  all  the 
bright  dreams  and  plans  of  yesterday,  so  real  in  their  almost  crush- 
ing sternness,  that  her  still,  sad  face  at  the  window  told  of  a  kind  of 
dazed,  undefinable  awe.  intermingled  with  that  great  loneliness  which 
comes  to  one  only  when  a  grief  that  none  may  share  confronts  one. 
Alice  Overton,  having  no  means  of  knowing  what  real  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  real  view  which  she  knew   Kale  had  been  led  to 
take  of  her  past,  moved  slowly  on  this  morning  toward  the  house 
where    she    felt    a   most   unpleasant,   and   perhaps   cruel,    reception, 
awaited  her.     Her  greatest  fear  was  this:  if  Kate  Markland  could 
even   be   convinced  of   Gorham's   present   baseness,  would  not  the 
woman  whose  affections  he  possessed  consider  her  ;:i  some  degree- 
responsible  for  what  had  happened?     If  she  believes  me  the  heartless 
woman  he  has  pictured  me,  will  not  her  love  for  him  make  her  hate 
and  reproach  me,  even  fixing  the  blame  (at  least  a  greater  part  of  it) 
for  his  present  life  upon  me?     Thus  reasoning  and  fearing,  she  came 
at  last  within  view  of  the  window  where  Kate  sat  watching.     She 
almost  stood  still,  her  courage  that  had  borne  her  through  so  much 
of  coldness  and  reviling  seemed  now  to  waver,  for  it  was  not  easy 
to  face  an  accusation  which,  though  unjust,  might  still  remain  with 
all  that  she  could  say,  unrefuted,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances surrounding  her.     Kate   saw   her,  and,   feeling  anxious  to 
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make  her  understand  as  soon  as  possible  that  the  visit  was  one  that 
need  in  no  way  be  dreaded,  she  rose  quickly,  and  went  to  the  street 
door:  she  held  it  open  wide,  and  smilingly  signed  t  to  hasten 

to  her.  Without  quite  understanding  the  full  meaning  of  this,  yet 
feeling  some  reassuring  hope,  the  stenographer  eagerly  obeyed,  and 
soon  Kate  had  taken  her  hand,  and  kissing  her  affectionately,  she  said: 
"You  are  very  welcome.  Alice.  [  have  watched  for  you  a  long 
time.  Come  in  here:  it  is  cool;  and  you  are  tired,  I  am  sure." 
Then,  without  waiting  for  any  reply,  she  led  the  astonished  Alice 
into  the  bright  room,  and  made  her  sit  down  in  the  most  comfortable 
chair,  relieving  her  of  hat,  gloves,  and  such  other  articles  as  might 
in  any  way  encumber  her.  'Wow  you  are  comfortable,  and  T  shall 
sit  here  beside  you.  Alice,  and  tell  you  something  that  I  think  you 
did  not  quite  expect  to  hear." 

"You  have  told  me  something  I  did  not  expect  to  hear,  Kate, 
already,"  responded  Alice,  looking  gratefully  at  her. 

"What,  that  you  are  welcome  here,  clear  Alice?"  she  asked. 
"Yes.  1  had  little  reason  to  expect  to  hear  these  words  from  you. 
I  know  the  effort  that  has  been  made  to  keep  this  meeting  from 
taking  place,  and  1  feared  that  even  though  you.  could  be  shown  the 
perfidy  of  the  man,  you  still  might  even  think  I  lira'  much  to  do  with 
the  life  he  is  now  leading." 

"And  yet,"  answered  Kate,  taking  the  girl's  hand  affectionately, 
"you  came,  and  why.  dear?" 

"Because  I  would  not  leave  undone,  no  matter  how  hard  the  doing 
might  be,  no  matter  what  feelings  [  must  barn  w  up,  feelings  and 
memories  that  I  hoped  might  rest  —  not  buried.  Kate,  for  that  may 
never  be.  but  rest  in  those  deep  recesses  of  rm  poor  heart,  where, 
though  they  are  ever  active,  gnawing  constantly,  none  but  myself 
has  known  them,  1  would  not  leave  undone.  I  say.  that  which  might 
help  to  save  you  from.  oh.  child!  I  know  not  what."  Her  eyes  were 
filling  fast,  run!  Kate  said  kindly,  looking  into  them: 

"You  came  then,  dear  heart,  to  tell  me  a  story  that  I  need  not  hear. 
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I  know  it,  Alice,  and  I  will  not  let  you  bear  the  pain  of  telling  it  to 
me.  I  have  need  to  pray  forgiveness  for  the  wicked  thoughts  and 
cruel  words  I  have  harbored  and  spoken.  1  owe  to  you  what  happi- 
ness the  future  may  yet  hold  for  me;  it  was  your  hand  that  brought 
me  here  to  take  my  place  by  my  brother  when  he  most  needed  me, 
and  1  never  knew  it  until  last  night.  .Mice,  if  you  could  come  to 
me  this  day  unhesitatingly,  even  when  you  expected  only  cruel  words 
instead  of  gratitude,  surely  you  can  pity  me  and  forgive  my  sin 
against  you."  Kate  rose  as  she  said  these  words,  and  stood  before 
the  stenographer,  her  white  appealing  face  speaking  for  her  even 
more  eloepiently  than  her  words. 

"Forgive  you!'*  exclaimed  the  girl,  drawing  Kate  eagerly  to  her, 
"and  pity  you!     I  have  nothing  to  forgive.     1  am  grateful  —  oh,  I 
never   can    make   you    know   how   truly   grateful  —  that   I    am   not 
rendered  powerless  by  my  past  to  help  you.     I  pity  you ;  and  yet 
think  of  what  is  still  left  to  yon,  Kate  Markland.     You  have  kind 
friends,  a  strong  and  devoted  brother,  a  home  in  which  your  happy 
face  ere  long  shall  gladden  many  hearts.     You  have  no  never-dying, 
torturing  remorse  that  even  sleep  cannot  quite  lull  for  many  hours. 
No  scorn  of  sister  women  will  you  know,  no  father's  angry  male- 
diction shall  ring  forever  in  your  ear.     All  these  and  worse.  Kate, 
have  come  to  me.     (  )ne  weak,  false  step  in  my  girlish  love,  and  this 
is  my  punishment.     Even  now,  as   1  hold  you  close  to  my  heart,  I 
doubt  my  right  to  do  it;  for  not  one  who  knew  me  in  the  darkest 
hour  <>l  my  misery  would  so  much  as  touch  me  —  not  one  save  the 
faithful  old  man  who  has  never  left  me.     So  long  has  my  isolation 
lasted  now.  that  I  have  learned  to  accept  it  as  the  world's  irrevocable 
decree,  and  I  have  striven  hard  to  endure  it  patiently;  how  long  and 
how  hard.  God  only  knows.     The  day  when  bitter  words  against  my 
fellow  creatures  found  utteran.ee  is  past ;  I  accept  the  fate  my  fault 
has  brought  upon  me,  and  though  I  cannot  now  put  you  from  me,  I 
shall  not  ever  ask  the  right  to  hold  you  here  again  ;  for  when  your 
calmer  judgment  asserts  itself  you  may  pity  me,  but  you  will  see  that 
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our  lives  lie  very  far  apart.  In  this  that  I  have  done  lies  no  fond 
hope  that  I  can  mingle  once  again  with  men  and  women  as  I  did 
before  that  fatal  hour ;  not  for  this,  believe  me,  but  to  expatiate  in 
some  degree  the  past,  to  serve  my  fellow  creatures  since  I  may,  and 
thus  propitiate  an  angry  God,  is  all  the  hope  I  have." 

"Poor  girl!  you  think  to  suffer  night  and  day  as  you  have  done 
so  long,  still  lacking  in  sympathy  and  help;  you  shall  not.  I  know 
no  stern  decree  that  sets  a  barrier  between  us ;  it  does  not  bind  me, 
Alice,  and  you  cannot,  shall  not,  cast  side  the  love  and  gratitude  I 
bear  you.  You  call  me  child,  and  yet  I  doubt  that  I  am  more  a  child 
at  heart  to-day  than  you.  Our  years  should  make  us  fond  as  sisters 
who  had  known  one  mother's  gentle  care ;  and  I  will  teach  you,  Alice, 
what  it  is  to  help  a  sister  as  you  have  helped  me.  I  will  not  turn 
from  you.  Why  should  I  ?  You  say  my  calmer  judgment  will  teach 
me  differently.  I  am  not  disturbed,  dear  Alice,  now,  save  by  the 
fear  that  you  will  shrink  away  from  me.  Let  us  be  happy  and  forget 
this  miserable  past ;  the  future  holds  still  golden  days  for  both  of  us, 
and  we  must  make  ready,  dear,  the  garden  where  bright  joys  shall 
find  place  and  blossom  there.  Wait  yet  a  little,  Alice  dear,  and  you 
shall  laugh  the  happy  laugh  of  girlhood  once  again,  and  hand-in-hand 
you  and  I  will  go  to  all  my  friends,  and  1  will  say  to  them,  'Here  is 
a  sister  I  have  found ;  take  her  to  your  hearts  as  you  have  taken  me ;' 
and  they  will  do  it.  If  any  hesitate,  and  will  not  take  you,  Alice,  I 
will  not  thenceforth  hold  that  one  in  love,  but  cast  such  out  of  my 
heart,  thereby  making  room  for  better  friends." 

"You  tempt  me  almost  to  hope  that  these  things  may  really  be," 
the  girl  responded  sorrowfully,  "but  in  my  heart  I  know  better. 
Gratitude  and  strong  emotion  blind  you  to  the  awful  truth.  Let  me 
take  such  comfort  in  this  hour  as  I  may,  and  then,  retaining  the  fresh 
memory  of  kind  words  and  tender  words,  return  to  finish  out  my 
lifelong  penance." 

Kate  strove  with  all  her  arts  to  break  down  the  resolution  of  this 
woman.     She  urged  her  again  and  again  to  put  aside  her  bitterness, 
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promising  her  rot  and  peace,  and  faithful  friends.     But  Alice  only 
answered : 

'"Not  yet.     Perhaps  some  day  it  may  be  so,  but  not  yet,  Kate.'"' 

"Then  I  will  seek  you  daily  until  I  have  won  you  back  to  joy  and 
peace  again."  said  Kate,  firmly,  "and  not  until  I  have  done  this  will 
I  rest.'' 

Alice  gently  kissed  the  earnest  face,  and  fondly  put  back  Kate's 
wavy  hair  ;  then  rising,  she  said  : 

"I  must  be  going  now:  I  have  much  to  do  tins  day.  Bless  you, 
Kate,  for  all  the  loving  sympathy  you  have  shown  to  me  this  day ; 
it  will  come  back  to  me  often  and  brighten  my  darkest  hours,  just  as 
the  sunshine  bursts  into  clouded  places  and  for  a  brief  moment  per- 
vades each  nook  and  crevice  with  refulgent  splendor.  If  I  refuse 
to  profit  now,  as  you  would  have  me.  by  my  act,  it  is  because  I  know 
the  world  far  better  than  you  can  ever  know  it ;  the  day  will  come 
perchance  when  even  you  will  say  1  have  done  wisely." 

"To-day  1  will  not  urge  you  then,  but  little  do  you  know  Kate 
Markland  if  you  think  she  will  forsake  you.  Wait  and  see.  Before 
you  leave  me  will  you  answer  just  one  question,  Alice?" 

"Gladly,  if  I  can  —  as  many  as  you  will,"  she  answered,  resuming 
her  seat  and  looking  fondly  al  Kate,  who  now  stood  before  her. 

"Why,  then,  when  you  wished  to  send  another  with  old  Joe  to 
those  dreadful  places,  did  you  not  ask  my  brother  to  go?  Why  have 
you  chosen  to  let  another  know  our  secret?" 

"One  reason  I  will  give  you.  It  is  this :  that  I  bad  some  fear  that 
your  brother  might  act  rashly,  and  I  have  striven  hard  to  keep  my 
disclosure  from  causing  pain  to  any  it  is  not  my  wish  to  help.  The 
man  whose  help  I  have  asked  and  received  is  wise  and  staunch,  and 
gave  his  promise  that  no  rash  deed  should  be  done.  There  is  another 
reason  that  even  you  must  not  know,  why  I  have  asked  another  to 
do  that  which  you  most  naturally  think  I  ought  to  have  left  to  your 
brother.  The  man  who  has  done  what  I  asked  will  never  make  you 
feel  his  knowledge  of  the  past.     I  had  no  choice,  believe  me,  Kate ; 
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I  could  not.  dared  not,  summon  your  brother  to  me,  as  I  did  vour 
friend  and  his." 

Kate  made  no  answer,  but  as  Alice  rose  again  to  go,  clung  close 
to  her,  the  tears  falling  fast  now,  and  whispered  softly:  "Alice, 
dear,  to-morrow  i  shall  come  to  you,  and  daily  will  I  seek  to  bring 
yen  closer  to  me,  until  my  love  has  conquered  all  your  doubts  and 
fears,  and  placed  you  where  no  longer,  torn  by  vain  regrets  for  that 
of  which  you  have  re]  ented  and  atoned,  your  days  shall  be  the  happy 
girlhood  days  again  ;  this  shall  my  lifework  be,  and  I  devote  myself 
to  you  hereafter.  Xo  act.  no  word  of  yours,  shall  make  me  lessen 
my  endeavor,  and  1  shall  succeed  because  I  know  of  others  who  will 
strengthen  and  help  me." 

Without  one  word  in  reply,  Alice  drew  the  little  form  very  close, 
looked  long  and  lovingly  into  the  earnest  eyes,  kissed  her  again  and 
again,  and  then,  releasing  her  reluctantly,  hurried  away,  leaving  Kate 
standing  half-bewildered,  not  fully  realizing  what  had  taken  place 
until  the  slender  form  that  had  so  fondly  embraced  her  had  vanished. 

At  noon  Harry  came  in,  and  found  Kate  sitting  very  quietly  in  the 
dining  room,  while  a  carefully  prepared  lunch  stood  invitingly  on  the 
table.  "Why,  how  warm  you  are,  Harry!"  she  exclaimed,  "have 
you  been  running?" 

"Well,  since  you  are  something  of  a  witch  who  guesses  almost 
everything,  I  will  answer  truthfully  yes,"  he  answered,  mopping  his 
brow,  and  smiling  to  see  a  firm  determination  to  begin  at  once  to 
put  away  her  own  sorrow  already  settling  upon  his  sister.  "You  sec, 
little  woman,  it  just  happens  that  Radcliffe  is  on  a  sort  of  'rampage' 
to-day,  and  when  noon  came  I  was  so  upset  that  I  ran  out,  and 
nearly  all  the  way  home.  As  for  Shipley.  I  left  him  in  the  office  in 
a  heated  dispute  with  Radclifte,  and  the  Lord  knows  when  they  wdll 
get  straightened  out;  for  neither  of  them  will  listen  while  the  other 
speaks,  and  to  make  matters  more  hopeless  they  are  really  both  at 
sea,  because  Sam  thinks  Radcliffe  has  reference  to  a  matter  that 
has  been  settled  long  since,  while  Radcliffe  is  equally  sure  that  Sam 
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refers  to  the  real  question  in  hand;  thus,  they  are  really  each  going 
it  alone.  If  they  ever  find  out  that  they  are  not  discussing  the  same 
question  they  will  agree  at  once  ;  but  I  see  small  chance  of  it." 

Kate  laughed,  and  made  her  brother  eat:  and  then  told  him  all 
about  the  visit  of  Alice  Overton,  and  what  her  plans  for  helping  that 
suffering  woman  were.  To  all  of  this  Harry  listened  attentively  and 
when  Kate  had  finished  he  said: 

"I  knew  how  it  would  be  with  you.  Kate;  another's  sorrow  claims 
your  love  and  pity.     Do  what  you've  promised  ;  it  will  help  both  you 

and  her." 

"After  this  day  we  have  one  common  task,  Harry,  and  we  will 
so  perform  it  that  her  happiness  shall  gladden  many  — you  and  T  the 
most  of  all."  answered  Kate.  "And  now,  before  you  go,  tell  me 
what  you  wish  me  to  do;  you  see  I  am  submissive  for  this  day  at 

least."'  ,  .     * 

"Mrs.  Middleton  expects  yon  there  to  tea  this  evening;  Shipley 
will  come  home  with  me  :  we'll  get  up  a  bite  ( don't  mind  about  that) . 
Old  Joe.  I  think,  will  come  with  us,  though  he  may  wish  to  go  home 
first.  You  are  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Middleton  until  to-morrow, and 
then  come  home  again,  my  bright  little  woman  again." 

"You  have  told  Mrs.  Middleton  nothing?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing  but  that  I  wanted  you  to  stay  with  her  :  I  think  you  will 
know  best  what  to  tell  her.  One  thing  I  can  tell  you,  Kate ;  it  will 
be  a  long  while  before  our  old  friend  Sam  takes  his  place  among  us 
again.  He's  terribly  cut  up.  and  says  he  don't  want  to  see  you." 
Then  Hnrry  told  what  had  passed  between  Shipley  and  himself, 
omitting,  of  course,  all  reference  to  the  real  feeling  the  bookkeper 
entertained  toward  her. 

"He  shall  see  me  sooner  than  he  means  to,  bless  his  heart!" 
answered  Kate.  "Leave  all  that  to  me.  1  will  not  have  my  house- 
hold joys  destroyed  because  of  one  unworthy  man's  disloyalty  to  me, 
Harry,  not  for  a  day.  Tell  Sam  Shipley  that,  and  tell  him,  too,  that 
it  is  now  of  all  times  I  need  my  strong  friends  the  most." 

"I'll  tell  him,  Kate,"  said  Harry,  kissing  her.     "That's  good-bye 
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and  good-night,  too,  little  sister."  And  thus  lie  went  out,  while  Kate, 
not  wishing  to  remain  long  alone  to  brood  and  mourn  over  her 
sorrows,  went  to  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Flo. 

When  Shipley  received  Kate's  message  that  evening  as  Harry 
walked  with  him  to  the  house  where  she  was  the  moving  spirit,  he 
shook  his  head  and  merely  answered : 

"Tiie  excitement  keeps  her  up  just  now;  hut  it's  the  days  that  are 
to  follow  that  J  dread." 

"Well,  I've  done  her  bidding,  that's  all;  and  I've  a  notion  she'll 
surprise  us  all,  Sam.  You  said,  I  think,  that  old  Joe  would  reach 
my  place  at  seven,  did  you  :" 

"Yes  ;  he  said  he  must  firsl  go  home,  and  that  he  would  he  in  time, 
for  which  1  am  ready  to  vouch." 

Promptly  at  seven  "Id  Joe  came,  and  then  the  three  sat  down  in 
the  little  sitting  room  to  wait  until  their  unsuspecting  guest  should 
arrive. 

"I've  took  my  orders  careful  from  her  es  ter  what  I'm  ter  say  end 
do  this  night,  end  I  was  bid  ter  tell  yer  both  ter  mind  ver  promise 
end  hold  back  yer  hands.  'Stand  atween  him  en  them,  Joe,  ef  need 
be,'  says  she,  'ef  he  should  anger  'em,  end  tell  'em  1  em  trustin'  to 
'em.' " 

"It's  all  right.  Joe.  we'll  not  forget:  you  shall  find  your  tears  are 
groundless,"  answered  Harry. 

When  Edward  Gorham  reached  the  Markland  home  and  was 
admitted  at  once  by  .1  tarry,  he  was.  if  possible,  more  suave  of  manner, 
more  carefully  attired,  and  more  confident  of  his  security  than  ever 
before.  His  first  words,  as  the  door  was  opened,  brought  the  angry 
look  again  into  the  brother's  face,  so  quickly  that  Gorham  looked 
amazedly  at  him. 

"Where  is  my  little  woman  that  she  lets  her  weary  brother  open 
the  door?"  he  asked,  extending  his  hand. 

"Follow  me  in  here."  answered  Markland  sternly,  and  not  even 
noticing  the  extended  hand.  1  le  walked  into  the  room  where  Shipley 
and  the  old  man  awaited  him,  closely  followed  by  Gorham.     When 
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both  had  entered,  Markland  stepped  back-  and  closed  the  door.  Gor- 
harn  cast  one  glance  about  the  place,  grew  pale  for  just  a  moment, 
and  then,  summoning  all  the  audacity  he  possessed,  he  seated  himself 
unbidden,  and  said  calmly  : 

"Well,  I  suppose  she's  at  some  of  her  blackmailing  schemes  again. 
I  warned  Kate  not  to  sec  her  again,  and  I  thought,  though,  of  course, 
I  must  have  been  mistaken,  I  had  secured  her  promise  not  to  do  so. 
If  there  is  anything  to  answer  I'll  answer  it  to  you,  Harry,  and  to 
Kate;  but  not  to  these  guests,  neither  of  whom  are  particularly  to  be 
relied  upon  (  for  fairness,  at  least)  where  I  am  concerned." 

"Joe,  you  have  something  to  say,"  said  Markland,  the  fire  burning 
furiously  now  in  the  dreadful  scars  upon  his  stern  face.  "Have  a 
care  what  you  say,  Gorham,  or  not  even  all  the  promises  T  have  given 
shall  save  you  from  a  brother's  righteous  anger  this  night.  Speak 
once  again  my  sister's  name,  or  speak  in  terms  like  those  you've  used 
of  Alice  Overton,  and  mark  me  well,  I  will  not  answer  for  what  I 
will  do.  Be  careful  therefore;  I  have  warned -you,  and  more:  say 
not  one  word  of  scorn  to  this  old  man ;  'tis  death  you  are  inviting 
wdien  you  do  it." 

"I  think,"  said  Gorham,  rising,  and  showing  signs  of  fear  that 
even  he  could  not  wholly  disguise,  "the  tribunal  has  finished  my  trial 
without  troubling  me  to  testify  in  my  own  behalf.  Your  evidence 
against  me,  Markland.  seems  so  conclusive  and  so  satisfactory  to 
you  that  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  remaining  longer  in  such  com- 
panionship. I  will  withdraw."  And  he  moved  toward  the  door  as 
he  spoke. 

"You  will  remain  until  we  see  fit  to  dismiss  you.  Gorham,"  inter- 
posed Shipley,  placing  himself  before  the  door.  "You  understand 
good  policy,  at  least  you  think  you  do.  Now  no  more  taunts  and 
boasts  or  I  may  try  something  that  has  twice  acted  very  well  upon 
you ;  only  that  if  a  third  time  I  take  your  cursed  throat  in  my  fingers, 
I  may  not  release  it  until  it  is  too  late  to  draw  your  vile,  lying  tongue 
in  again.     Joe,  go  on ;  the  sooner  we  get  through  the  better." 
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Shipley  now  stood  with  bis  back  against  the  door,  and  Gorham, 
perceiving  escape  to  be  impossible,  stared  impudently  at  him.  Mark- 
land  s^it  at  some  distance  from  these,  and  old  Joe  had  risen  when 
first  called  upon  and  still  remained  standing;  and  now  he  came  and 
stood  before  Gorham.  and  glancing  first  at  Shipley  and  then  at 
Markland,  as  though  to  make  sure  they  were  quite  ready  to  listen, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Gorham's  face,  and  said: 

"I  come  Ibis  night  ter  face  yer  liar,  end  tell  him  as  should  know 
it  whut  a  villain  ^nc]  a  devil  he's  been  barbcrin'  so  long.  Men  as 
I  talk  to,  harkec,  I  say  this  liar  lies  no  right  to  walk  where  honest 
people  walks.  (  )ne  heart  he'd  broke  that  I  know,  and  now  he's 
planned  ter  do  his  devil's  work  agin.  Lie  comes  end  sits  with  the 
pretty  little  miss  which  lies  a  child's  face  as  would  make  a  honest 
man  keerful  not  ter  make  it  ever  look  different  to  whut  it  is.  He 
comes  end  sits  end  lies  ter  hex  to-night,  say.  end  then  he  leaves  her 
to  go  to  places  wher'  there's  nothin'  sich  es  thet  dear  innocent  ever 
know'd  about.  Say  'tain't  so,  liar,  will  yer?  Say  I  didn't  spare  yer 
cursed  life  once  because  a  other  innocent  heart  as  yer  have  broke 
cried  out  fer  yer ;  say  after  thet  yer  didn't  raise  your  damning  hand 
in  wild  beast  anger,  end  leave  a  mark  on  her  es  won't  never  be  took 
away,  but  stands  ter  make  yer  shiver  when  the  call  aloft  be  made. 
Say  I  didn't  tell  yer  then,  es  I  tell  yer  now.,  thet  down  in  the  places 
wher'  yer  best  fitted  ter  be  on  this  arth,  say  I  hain't  told  yer  thet 
mebbie  in  the  dark  o'  night  some  sniteriiT  sinnin'  critter  will  end  yer 
cursed  devil's  life ;  end  ef  yer  hev  a  minute  left  ter  think,  remember 
thet  Joe  Arnold  cursed  yer  on  this  night;  cursed,  end  right  er  wrong, 
asks  God  ter  make  it  good  when  yer  breath's  comin'  quick  and  yer 
bad  blood's  runnin'  inter  nasty  places  along  o'  other  filth,  ef  yer 
wicked  eyes  ken  yit  see  any  sight  afore  'em,  let  it  be  the  old  man 
a-enrsin'  you  agin,  end  let  sad  faces  look  et  yer,  end  a  little  child 
from  above  cry  out  agin  yer.  Will  yer  say.  liar,  thet  I've  said 
untrue?'' 

The  bold  man  trembled  visibly  now  as  the  old  man  confronted 
him  ;  yet,  still  striving  to  maintain  his  outward  composure,  he  said : 
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"Beautiful  aud  pathetic;  but  you  will  scarcely  take  the  old  man's 
words  uncorroborated,  Markland." 

"Ef  he's  a-sayin'  there's  no  proof,  Mr.  Harry,  let  Mr.  Sam  say  ef 
I'm  lyin',"  answered  Joe  quickly. 

"Gorham,  you  are  a  lost,  doomed  man,"  said  Harry  Markland, 
rising  and  looking  sternly  upon  him.  "What  this  man  says  is  true, 
and  all  that  now  remains  to  say  is  soon  said:  You  walk  and  live 
(that  is,  until  this  night  you  have  done  so)  amongst  good  and  upright 
men  and  women  whom  you  have  basely  and  systematically  deceived. 
You  are  a  betrayer  of  women,  a  liar  among  men,  and  a  craven  whose 
filthy  blood  is  scarcely  worth  the  letting.  Now,  as  I  hope  for  mercy 
from  on  High,  and  as  1  pity  her  this  night  whose  happiness  you've 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  I  swear  to  dog  your  step  so  long  as  I  can  find 
you  among  honest,  virtuous  people,  to  warn  them,  and,  by  means  I 
can  at  any  time  command,  convince  them  of  your  wretched  and 
insidious  treachery.  And  this  man  here,  whose  hand  I  take  before 
you,  has  sworn  to  aid  in  what  I  have  to  do.  Tremble  you  may,  cur 
of  deceit,  for  the  scorn  and  contempt,  the  hate,  the  bitter  isolation 
you  have  made  another  feel,  shall  be  yours.  Shrink  back,  dog  that 
you  are;  go  down  to  the  kennels  where  vice  and  filth  are  told  to 
passersby  because  of  the  scent  they  poison  the  air  with  round  about 
them.  Cry  for  mercy,  as  you've  heard  her  cry  in  vain,  and  not  even 
those  who  grovel  with  you  will  lift  a  hand  to  help  you.  Better,  far 
better  for  you  this  night,  had  his  hand  or  mine  raised  in  anger,  ended 
a  life  such  as  you  must  live  if  you  go  not  out  of  our  reach.  Twenty- 
four  hours  hence,  if  1  find  you  in  honorable  place  or  esteem  among 
men,  I'll  pull  you  down,  Gorham,  and  force  you  to  live  with  the 
wretches  whose  miseries  are  often  of  your  vile  arts  born  and  bred, 
to  live  among  them  until,  perchance,  what  old  Joe.  says  shall  come 
to  pass." 

"Stand  out  of  my  way,  Shipley,"  cried  the  now  terrified  man,  "I 
won't  stay  longer." 

"Until  we  let  you  go,  curse  you,  stand  there,  and  look  at  honest 
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men  who  mean  to  teach  one  dog  in  human  shape  the  meaning  of  such 
words  as  scorn,  contempt,  reviling,  and  a  thousand  others  you  have- 
made  another  understand  so  well."  Thus  answered  Shipley,  still 
immovable.  "You  will  go  now,  Joe,"  he  continued:  "this  devil  shall 
not  follow  you.  And  listen.  Gorham.  One  menace,  one  effort  to 
annoy  him  hereafter,  or  her  to  whom  he  is  now  going,  and  at  once 
I'll  end  your  life  quickly,  and  with  not  one  moment  for  repentance — 
even  if  she  begged  me  on  her  knees  to  spare  you.  To  this  I  swear, 
and  I  call  upon  you.  Markland,  to  do  likewise." 

"Whichever  hand  shall  reach  him  first,  if  any  such  intent  is  brought 
to  light,  shall  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  pledge,  Sam.  whether  it  be  your 
hand  or  mine."  So  saying,  Markland  grasped  both  Shipley  and  old 
Joe  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  added : 

"Joe,  tell  her  thai  we  have  spared  the  wretch,  and  tell  her  friends, 
and  staunch  ones,  are  coming  to  her  very  soon,  whose  task  shall  be 
to  drive  out  the  memory  of  her  wretched,  craven  persecutor.  Tell 
her  you've  seen  him  cringe  and  shrink  and  strive  to  get  away,  and 
that  Sam  and  I  detain  him  now,  as  she  asked.  Thank  you,  my  good 
old  friend ;  now  go  to  her." 

"I'll  tell  er  faithful,  all.  end  fer  her  end  fer  myself  I'm  grateful 
ter  yer  both.  Ef  ver  will  see  ter  it  thet  he  never  troubles  her  no 
more,  it's  all  I  want,  fer  both  of  ver  knows  well  this  arm  ain't  jist 
as  strong  es  't  was  when  I  first  brung  her  ter  this  great  city,  wher' 
she  come  a-hopin'  not  ter  be  found,  end  wdier'  she's  lived  es  true  end 
good  es  even  her,  the  pVetty  miss,  she's  saved  from  this  man  here. 
Good-night  ter  both  of  yer,  end  ter  this  varmint  once  agin  remember 
thet  Joe  Arnold's  partin'  ter  yer  this  night  was  a  curse,  which  nothin' 
ken  turn  from  yer,  end  which  I  say  agin,  I  call  ter  Heaven  ter  make 
good."  So  saying,  old  Joe  went  slowly  out,  leaving  Gorham,  sullen 
and  pale,  still  standing  betw  een  the  two  stern  men,  whose  firm  faces 
told  him  that  no  quarter  was  to  be  expected. 

"This  is  most  daring  work  for  two  men,"  Gorham  said,  sneeringly. 
"I  think  I  have  borne  with  your  bullying  long  enough.     Shipley, 
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stand  aside,  or  take  the  consequences  of  your  stubborn  folly ;  I  leave 
at  once."  He  sprung  forward  like  an  enraged  tiger,  and  fastening 
himself  upon  Shipley,  hissing  in  his  ear  as  his  hot  breath  came  from 
him  like  the  breath  that  comes  from  fever  swamps,  laden  with  all  the 
impurities  of  its  horrid  source,  "'One  of  us  this  night  shall  do  a  deadly 
deed." 

The  bookkeeper  answered  not.  but  with  all  his  strength  tried  to 
shake  off  his  assailant.  But  the  vile  nature,  more  of  beast  than  of 
man.  was  fully  aroused  in  the  detected  villain,  and  a  deadly  purpose 
shone  in  his  eyes  as  they  glared  upon  the  strong  man  he  was  assailing. 
Markland  hurried  forward,  but  the  bookkeeper  sternly  bade  him  to 
keep  his  hands  off. 

"Bear  me  witness,  I  sought  to  stop  this,  but  he  will  force  me  yet 
to  do  him  harm."  said  Shipley,  still  struggling  to  free  himself. 
"Don't  interfere:  I'm  equal  to  the  fellow,  and  I  won't  spare  him 
much  longer." 

Shipley  was  looking  at  Markland  as  he  said  this,  when  suddenly 
he  felt  his  foe  release  his  viselike  grip,  and  before  he  could  avail 
himself  of  what  he  thought  an  opportunity  to  free  himself,  a  cry 
from  Markland  told  him  that  the  wretch  was  far  more  dangerous 
now  than  ever.  Far  above  his  head  the  knife,  which  Gorham  had 
all  this  time  been  struggling  to  use,  gleamed  for  just  one  second, 
and  then  the  arm  that  held  it  fell  powerless,  and  Harry  Markland 
rushed  in  with  an  irresistible  fury  born  of  long,  pent-up  hate,  and 
forced  Shipley  back,  grappled  with  Gorham  and  hurled  him  violently 
to  the  floor.  Then,  forgetting  all  his  promises,  and  yielding  to  that 
awful  frenzy  of  passion  which  seems  so  irreconcilable  in  connection 
with  the  better  qualities  of  many  of  those  who  in  trying  hours  are 
dominated  by  it,  he  seized  upon  the  murderous  knife,  and  placing 
one  knee  upon  Gorham's  breast,  raised  it  to  strike ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be.  Shipley  had  recovered  sufficient  self-possession  to  grasp  the 
uplifted  arm,  and  drew  Markland  back. 

"Would  you  break  Kate's  heart  by  spilling  blood  when  it  need  not 
be  done?"  he  demanded  of  the  brother.     "Get  up,  you,  and  remember 
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if  you  try  force  again  I'll  end  it  all:  see,  I  am  prepared."  This  he 
said  to  Gorham,  and  held  up  the  knife  menacingly.  '"Harry,  I  want 
to  keep  a  promise  I  made;  I  said  I'd  use  my  strength  if  need  be  to 
prevent  violence  or  bloodshed,  and  I  will;  sit  down,  and  don't  come 
near  him." 

"He  would  have  done  for  yon.  Sam,  if  I  had  been  a  second  later," 
answered  Markland,  still  glaring  fiercely  at  his  victim  while  the  scars 
burned  frightfully.  "I  spare  no  man  that  thus  attempts  by  trick 
another's  life.  You  have  him  in  charge;  1  will  withhold  because  you 
bid  me  do  it  for  her  sake;  but  I  spare  not  the  wretch  in  mercy." 

"Sit  down.  Harry,"  answered  the  bookkeeper,  "and  you,  Gorham, 
get  on  your  feet;  there's  to  be  no  more  of  this  sort  of  thii 

Gorham  rose  trembling,  and  sank  exhausted  into  a  chair  ;  and  the 
bookkeeper  stood  before  the  door,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  him. 
During  all  the  rest  of  Gorham's  detention  not  a  word  was  Tittered  — 
no  sound  save  the  soft  tick  of  the  French  clock  upon  the  mantel  and 
the  breathing  of  the  three  men  could  be  heard  in  the  room.  Ship!e\ 
never  once  removed  his  eyes  from  his  prisoner,  and  Markland  sat 
watching  them  both.  By  the  time  the  period  had  come  to  an  end 
Gorham  looked  haggard  and  pale  and  could  scarcely  rise  when 
Shipley  said  in  a  cold,  hard  voice,  while  his  eyes  dashed  with  the 
pent-up  rage  he  had  with  such  self-mastery  kept  in  check  : 

"Markland.  it's  up.     He'd  better  go.     I've  seen  enough  of  him." 

"Gj  !"  said  Markland  fiercely.  "It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  Gorham, 
that  you  have  the  power  to  go,  but  since  you  have  use  it  quickly." 

Without  a  word,  and  with  hanging  head,  the  detected  and  fright- 
ened man  tottered  out  into  the  street,  leaving  Markland  and  his 
friend  at  last,  and  both  looked  much  relieved  when  he  was  entirely 
out  of  sight. 

"Let  us  go  to  your  den,  Harry  ;  I  don't  want  to  stay  here  any 

longer  to-night.     It's  just  eleven  o'clock;  it  has  seemed  days  since  I 

came  into  this  room,"  said  Shipley. 
******** 

As  rapidly  as  possible  old  Joe  made  his  way  to  the  rooms  which 
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he  and  Alice  bad  occupied  now  for  a  long  time.  Arriving  there,  he 
found  the  girl  waiting  anxiously  for  him.  A  groat  change  had  taken 
place  in  these  rooms  since  the  night  Sam  Shipley  had  come  there  to 
tell  Alice  what  success  bad  attended  his  visit  to  those  dismal  haunts 
where  Gorham  bad  supposed  himself  so  secure  against  detection- 
Not  a  thing  now  remained  in  its  place.  The  adornments  that  had: 
made  the  place  pleasant  to  look  upon  were  gone,  iwa]  Alice  had  hat 
and  gloves  on.  while  a  few  small  bundles  lay  about,  to  which  she 
pointed  as  old  Joe  entered. 

"Yer  ready,  dearie,  I  see.  I  come  es  rapid  es  I  could.  Hes 
everything  gone?"  said  Joe,  as  he  entered. 

"Everything,  dearest,  but  the  little  bundles ;  I'll  help  you  down 
with  them  to  the  street,  and  then  we  will  take  a  cab.  You  are  very 
tired,  and  so  am  I.  Don't  tell  me  about  to-night,  dearest,  until  we 
get  safely  away." 

So  saying,  Alice  took  her  share  of  what  was  to  be  carried,  and. 
together  they  went  out,  and,  finding  a  cab,  were  driven  away  rapidly. 
They  said  very  little  during  this  long  drive.  Alice  leaned  wearily  in 
her  seat,  and  Joe  was  too  heartbroken  at  the  change  in  their  lives 
they  were  making  now  to  talk.  Through  many  streets,  and  by  what 
seemed  an  interminable  system  of  turnings  and  zig-zagging,  the 
cab  stopped  at  last  before  a  tall,  dingy  building,  from  the  windows 
of  which  few  lights  were  to  be  seen,  and  these  that  were  visible  were 
dim  and  cheerless.  Discharging  the  driver,  the  two  entered  this 
place  and  at  once  began  to  ascend  the  dark,  narrow,  and  dirty 
stairway.  Up  and  up  they  went,  story  upon  story,  until  at  the  fifth 
landing  Alice,  who  was  first,  turned  into  a  hot,  close  and  very  narrow 
passageway,  and  after  traversing  it  a  few  feet,  stopped  and  opened 
a  door,  which  admitted  them  into  a  room  where  a  lamp  stood  on  a 
small  table  burning  dimly.  Here  in  this  place  was  the  bed  Alice  had 
slept  on  in  the  other  rooms,  and  many  of  the  old  objects  had  already 
been  arranged  about  the  place.  The  girl  had  made  more  than  one 
journey  during  the  day  from  the  old  place  to  this  new  refuge;  she 
had  done  all  in  her  power  to  arrange  things  so  as  to  make  this  dismal 
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place  as  comfortable  and  homelike  as  she  could,  so  that  old  Joe,  who 
stoutly  disapproved  of  the  course  she  had  determined  upon,  might 
the  sooner  become  reconciled  to  the  change.  I  lidding  him  now  to  sit 
down,  she  brought  slippers,  and  would  willingly  have  assisted  the  old 
man  to  remove  his  shoes  from  his  swollen  and  tired  feet,  but  he 
would  not  let  her. 

"Thankee,  dearie,  I  ain't  come  ter  thet  yit ;  I  think  mebbie  I  ain't 
«es  tired  es  my  poor  girl  ter-night,  end  1  know  1  ain't  goin'  ter  hev 
yer  a-fixin'  end  a-putterin'  no  more  jist  ter  make  me  feel  more  ter 
hum  in  the  new  berth.  Sit  yer  down  ter  rest;  ter-morrow  I'll  right 
things  up  smart.  Alice,  end  be  glad  ter  do  it." 

He  looked  so  much  in  earnest  that  Alice  ceased  to  do  more,  and 
sat  down  beside  him.  The  place  to  which  they  had  removed  was  one 
of  those  tenement  or  apartment  houses  that  are  to  he  found  in  the 
densely  crowded  metropolis  of  this  extensive  country  of  ours,  ft 
was  a  seven-story  building  containing  many  small  and  generally 
badly  ventilated  apartments,  which  were  occupied  by  a  cosmopolitan 
mass  of  people,  mostly  hard-working,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  make 
any  great  effort  to  ascertain  with  nice  accuracy  the  previous  condi- 
tion and  antecedents  of  newcomers.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  did 
not  have  certain  notions,  for  they  did.  and  they  established  their 
theories  and  c  >nsi  lered  Certain  of  the  dwellers  in  their  midst  quite 
mysterious,  and  in  some  instances  they  may,  and  doubtless  did, 
promulgate  scandals  after  the  manner  of  their  more  favored  brothers 
and  sisters  out  upon  the  big  streets  and  in  the  fresh  air,  when  they 
failed  in  any  other  way  to  account  for  the  movements  of  their 
neighbors.  Still,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  so  far  as  her  neighbors  in  the 
house  were  concerned,  Alice  Overton  had  highly  judged  herself  safe 
from  that  persistent,  indefatigable,  feverish  and  generally  scandal- 
mongering  disposition  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  others,  which  was,  of 
all  things,  what  she  most  wished  to  escape  from. 

When  old  Joe  had  thus  enforced  a  cessation  of  further  domestic 
activity  for  the  night,  and  Alice  sat  resting  by  his  side,  he  told  her 
what  had  transpired  at  the  meeting  he  had  in  the  presence  of  Mark- 
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land  and  the  bookkeeper  with  Gorham,  and  delivered  the  message 
with  which  Harry  had  intrusted  him.  He  then  repeated  to  the  girl 
his  firm  conviction  that  she  was  now  doing  wrong  to  thus  elude  those 
whose  wish  it  was  to  help  her,  urging  her  even  now  to  reconsider  her 
course  and  accept  their  overtures  in  good  faith. 

"My  child,  1  am  gittin'  old,  end  'twon't  be  fer  long  I'll  be  standin'" 
by,  end  how  ken  1  answer  cheerful  ter  the  call  ef  1  can't  know  as 
other  arms  thet's  strong  is  waitin'  ter  keep  off  harm  when  these  old 
arms  is  still  cn<\  stiff  end  still  fer  ever?" 

Alice  took  the  hand  that  he  put  out  to  her.  and  answered  sadly: 
"No,  dearest,  it  cannot  be.  I  am  sure  I  am  doing  right,  and  I  wish 
I  could  show  you  what  seems  most  clear  to  me.  I  have  seen  their 
faces  kind,  felt  her  gentle  caresses,  and  I  can  remember  these  things, 
and  some  little  happiness  shall  thus  stay  with  me.  But  if  after  the 
first  flow  of  gratitude  has  passed  they  say  only  she  has  done  well,  and 
in  their  hearts  feel  that  it  is  best  for  them  that  I  am  not  amongst 
them  (as  1  think  they  will),  I  shall  not  know  when  the  change 
comes,  and  shall  think  of  them  ever  as  1  last  saw  them." 

"  'Tain't  fer  me,  darlin',  ter  contend.     Mebbie  yere  right,  but  J 
can't  think  it.      How  be  it,  Alice,  whot's  fer  you  is  fer  me,  end  I'm' 
not  complainin',  fer  I'm  standin'  by  ter  do  my  part,  leavin'  my  giri 
free  fer  ter  say  whot  thet  part  shall  be." 

Then  Alice  carefully  explained  her  reasons  for  so  scrupulously 
avoiding  further  intercourse  with  those  she  had  so  faithfully  served. 
She  pointed  out  that  while  they  would  probably  not  turn  away  from 
her  so  long  as  she  chose  to  mingle  with  them,  and  would  probably 
really  try  to  make  her  position  agreeable  because  of  an  obligation 
they  felt  they  owed  to  her,  they  would,  nevertheless,  find  it  impossible 
to  induce  others  to  receive  her,  and  thus  be  forced  to  either  lose 
many  friends  themselves  or  else  to  relinquish  all  but  the  most  cold 
and  hollow  show  of  mere  toleration  of  her  simply  in  a  kind  of  pay- 
ment for  what  they  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  in  some  way. 

"If  I  did  otherwise  than  relieve  them  of  what  would  in  time 
become  a  very  irksome  and  distasteful  duty  performed  by  them 
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because  circumstances  in  a  measure  compelled  it,  I  should  seem  to 
myself  to  be  striving  to  obtain  a  little  selfish  advantage  from  an  act 
which  it  was  my  plain  duty  to  perform,  and  Fi  Inch  1  neither  merit 
nor  expect  to  obtain  release  from  such  penalties  as  are  rigidly- 
enforced  against  such  as  I  am.  Try  to  see  it,  clearest,  as  I  do; 
indeed,  I  am  right." 

"I'll  try,  dearie;  don't  worret  over  my  idees,  but  harkee,  hev  yer 
writ  ter  him,  Alice?" 

"Yes,  I  wrote,  and  in  the  morning  our  letter  will  be  in  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe's  hands,"  answered  Alice. 

"End  did  yer  tell  him  thet  1  never  dune  a  unfaithful  thing  afore 
ter  any  man,  Alice?"' 

"Yes,  Joe,  T  told  him  so,  and  I  have  told  him  to  ask  Mr.  Markland 
and  Mr.  Shipley  to  explain  all ;  it  is  best  that  a  clear  reason  for 
leaving  him  thus  shall  be  given  him,  and  it  will  perhaps  make  him 
feel  that  my  past  deceiving  was  in  some  degree  pardonable.  Some 
facts  not  quite  clearly  known  to  any  one  but  you  and  myself  1  have 
divulged  in  my  letter  to  him." 

After  this  matter  was  all  gone  over.  Alice  explained  to  the  old 
man  what  she  now  proposed  to  do,  and  her  plans  for  the  future  were 
briefly  these:  She  would  remain  in  her  present  obscure  abode  with 
her  companion,  and  rest  until  the  summer  season  hail  passed.  Their 
simple,  economical  mode  of  life  in  all  the  time  they  had  lived  in  the 
other  home  had  enabled  them  to  save  sufficient  means  to  do  this. 
Joe  was  much  pleased  with  this  arrangement,  since,  for  a  time,  it 
would  enable  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  niece,  and  strive  to  prevent 
if  possible  any  unusual  depression  of  mind  which  he  secretly  feared 
might  follow  after  the  strain  that  had  recently  been  put  upon  her. 

They  would  have  left  the  city  at  once,  but  travelling,  Alice  said, 
was  costly,  and  they  felt  that  it  would  be  easier  to  rind  employment 
in  the  fall  in  this  place  than  in  a  smaller  community.  By  remaining 
as  close  as  possible,  Alice  thought  they  could  successfully  elude  all 
efforts  that  might  at  first  be  made  to  find  them,  and  she  firmly 
believed  that  a  few  weeks  would  suffice,  not  onlv  to  reconcile  those 
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who  might  seek  her  to  her  disappearance,  but  make  them  feel  a  sense 
of  relief  that  she  had  thus  passed,  of  her  own  free  will,  out  of  their 
lives.  Thus,  she  decided  that  by  the  time  she  was  read}-  to  go  forth 
again  to  work  for  her  daily  bread,  there  would  be  little  danger  that 
any  active  efforts  to  find  her  would  be  in  progress.  She  would  seek 
more  humble  occupation  than  that  she  had  just  given  up;  most 
probably  she  would  seek  employment  in  one  of  those  "sweating 
shops,"  where  the  wage,  though  small,  would  suffice,  and  where  her 
employers  would  care  nothing  about  who  or  what  she  was,  exacting 
only  incessant  labor  for  the  small  stipend  they  would  pay.  This  was 
her  plan,  and  old  joe  silently  acquiesced  in  it,  not  wishing  to  harass 
her  by  further  unavailing  objections. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Blind  Girl  Leads  Class 


The  latest  achievement  of  the  "enlightened  blind"  is  the  graduation 
at  the  head  of  her  class  at  the  McKinley  High  School,  Chicago,  of 
Miss  Edith  M.  GrifTen,  who  has  not  seen  since  she  was  twenty 
months  old.  There  were  seventy  in  her  class,  and  she  led  them  all 
in  scholarship  says  the  December  Delineator. 

Miss  GrifTen  can  memorize  the  substance  of  seven  or  eight  pages 
of  history  and  science  after  they  have  been  read  to  her  once.  She 
uses  a  Braile  typewriter  at  times,  but  she  is  at  home  with  the  ordinary 
machine  as  well.  She  speaks  French  and  German,  has  studied  Latin 
and  Greek,  has  written  essays  on  Herbert  Spencer's  works,  and  is  an 
accomplished  musician.  Moreover,  she  sews  well  and  prides  herself 
on  aiding  her  mother  in  all  housekeeping  cares. 

Miss  Griffen  is  as  cheerful  as  the  day  is  long.  She  finds  her  life 
full  of  interests  and  possibilities.  "1  haven't  any  vain  regrets,"  she 
says  —  a  philosophy  of  life  to  which  more  fortunate  mortals  can 
seldom  arrive. 
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Sound  Talk  Worth  Heeding 


Panics  are  always  irrational,  because  they  are  born  of  unintelligent 
fear,  or  because  they  greatlj'  increase  the  possibilities  of  peril.  There 
are  many  occasions  which  naturally  give  rise  to  fear  ;  there  are  no  occa- 
sions which  justify  a  panic.  When  a  real  danger  comes,  the  first  duty 
is  to  keep  one's  mind  at  the  highest  point  of  intelligent  action, and  to  keep 
one's  emotions  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  In  the  face  of  a  great  danger  a 
man  ought  to  listen  to  his  judgement,  not  to  his  emotions.  The  worst 
feature  of  a  panic  is  that  it  makes  men  cowards  when  it  does  not  make 
them  brutes  ;  and  the  special  form  of  cowardice  which  comes  with  finan- 
cial stress  is  unwillingness  to  part  with  money,  the  tendency  to  hoard 
what  one  has  and  increase  the  peril,  instead  of  generously  giving  it  out 
and  thus  removing  the  cause  of  the  peril.  In  e-'ery  stringency  a  host  of 
people  begin  by  not  paying  their  bills.  It  is  the  delay  in  paying  small 
bills  even  more  than  large  ones  which  prolongs  hard  times,  and  unjustly 
and  unnecessarily  lays  a  heavy  burden  on  the  backs  of  some  of  the  most 
prudent  and  honest  members  of  the  community.  An  honest  man  always 
pays  his  debts.  If  misfortune  overtakes  him  the  da}'  of  the  dicbarge  of 
his  obligation  is  only  posponed  ;  it  comes  as  soon  as  he  can  make  ready 
for  it.  But  in  a  time  of  panic  it  is  every  man's  pressing  dutjr  to  pay  his 
debts  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

There  are  hosts  of  people  to-day  who  have  money  in  hand  and  are 
letting  their  grocers,  butchers,  milkmen  and  others  who  supply  the 
necessities  of  life  go  unpaid   simply  because  they  are  timid,  and,  like 
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some  country  and  city  bank,  want  to  collect  and  keep  as  much  money  on 
hand  as  possible  ;  as  if  money  were  for  hoarding  and  not  for  circulation. 
This  small-minded  precaution  is  bringing-  misfortune  to  many  industries 
and  faithful  men  and  women.  Those  who  supply  the  means  of  life, 
whose  coming  and  going  from  the  house  are  part  of  the  daily  routine  of 
keeping  the  family  alive,  ought  to  be  the  very  last  to  suffer  from 
delayed  payment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  very  first.  People 
who  can  still  spend  money  upon  the  theatre,  the  opera,  concerts,  and 
other  forms  of  entertainment,  are  letting  their  grocers,  butchers,  and  milk- 
men go  unpaid,  thus  contributing  to  the  very  condition  which  makes  them 
cowardly.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  timidity  ;  but  if  there  were, 
the  duty  of  paying  oue*s  small  debts  with  as  great  prompness  and  as 
deep  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  one  pays  one's  large  debts  would  press 
still  more  imperatively.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  honourable  to  have  a 
small  bank  account  and  no  unpaid  bills  in  the  house  than  to  have  a  large 
bank  account  made  up  by  keeping  money  which  belongs  to  other  people. 
The  first  duty  of  an  honourable  man  in  a  time  of  stringency  is  to  *ee  that 
he  is  not  transferring  to  those  who  furnish  the  necessities  of  life  the  bur- 
den which  he  ought  to  bear  himself. —  The  Outlook. 


Appropos  to  the  above  which  we  clip  from  the  Scottish  American  we 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  have  our  New  Year  made  happy  by  every 
subscriber,  who  has  not  already  done  so,  sending  in  a  dollar  on  his  sub- 
scription account. 
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George  Ade,  humorist,  playwright,  and 
farmer,  is  playing  a  new  role.  He  made 
his  debut  as  a  politician  in  Washington 
last  night.  Mr.  Ade,  who  is  registered 
from  Brooks  Ind.,  came  to  Washington 
to  attend  the  dinner  given  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Fairbanks. 

"Now,  I  am  not  a  politician  by  profes- 
sion,"  said  Mr.  Ade  last  night  at  the 
New  Willard,  "but  they  asked  me  out  in 
Indiana  if  I  would  accept  an  election  as 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention, and,  like  any  good  farmer  who 
is  offered  an  office,  I  said,  of  course  1 
would.  Then  they  asked  me  for  whom  I 
would  vote  if  I  were  elected  a  delegate, 
and,  of  course  again,  I  replied  that  I 
would  vote  for  an  Indiana  man." 

It  is  to  be  inferred  therefore  that  Mr. 
Ade  is  a  Fairbanks  man,  and  this  infer- 
ence is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
humorist-playwright-farmer-politician  was 
one  of  the  last  of  Vice  President  Fair- 
banks' guests  to  say  "good  night"  at  the 
dinner  last   night. 


"Between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chi- 
nese, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  regard  the  latter 
as  the  more  desirable."  said  Seth  Mann. 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  San  Francisco,  at 
the  Shoreham  last  night.  "At  the  same 
time,  I  think  the  people  generally  look 
upon  the  President's  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  Japanese  question  with  favor. 
There  is  l'ttle  cr  no  fear  of  a  war  with 
Japan.  Only  recently  I  was  talking  with 
an  officer  of  one  of  the  big  ocean  steam- 
ers that  runs  to  Japan,  and  I  asked  him 
what  the  feeling  was  over  there.  He  re- 
plied that  the  Japanese  didn't  for  a 
minute  want  any  war  with  America,  be-. 
cause  the  country  is  broke. 

"That's   just   the    situation.     Japan    has 


1  el  re  <  rere  t  from  her  affair  wit'i 
Russia.  1  do  not  doubt  that  if  the  em- 
piie  could  afford  it.  Japan  would  not 
rlodge  a  war  with  this  country,  and  she 
mighi  se'ze  upon  just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  now  presents  itself  for  engag- 
ing   us  in  a   war. 

"There  is  little  honor  among  the  Jap- 
anese in  business  affairs.  A  Chinaman 
when  doing  business  with  Americans  will 
take  every  advantage  he  can  until  he 
Signs  u  contract  and  then  he  will  en- 
deavor to  live  up  to  that  contract;  but 
a  jap  has  no  sense  of  business  honor.  A 
contract  is  nothing  to  him.  It  is  because 
of  the  lack  of  business  integrity  among 
the  Japanese  that  the  bankers  of  the  Pa- 
cific  Coast  have  refused  to  do  business 
with  them.  Few  if  any  Japs  have  any 
commercial  relations  with  the  California 
banks.  However,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the 
general  feeling  among  the  people  of  the 
<  'oast  that  diplomacy  should  be  used  in 
dealing  with  the  Japanese  question,  and 
the  President's  attitude  and  action  ar; 
commended." 

Mr.  Mann,  who  was  formerly  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  central  commit- 
tee of  California,  is  in  Washington  as 
the  representative  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Jobbers    and    Manufacturers'    Association. 


"Mayor  Fivd  Busse  is  coming  in  for  a 
lot  of  abuse  by  some  of  the  more  hys- 
terical prohibition  advocates  of  Chicago 
because  he  will  not  close  the  saloons  on 
Sunday  whether  the  courts  say  so  or 
not,"  said  James  B.  Allfree,  of  the 
Windy  City,  at  the  Shoreham  last  night. 
"Mr.  Busse  announced  before  he  was 
elected  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  en- 
force the  closing  of  the  saloons  under 
the  old  statute,  passed  some  sixty  years 
ago,  because  it  had  for  many  years  been 
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regarded  as  obsolete,  and  the  courts  re- 
fuse to  recognize  this  old  law.  The 
mayor's  administration  is  looked  upon 
generally  by  the  people  or  Chicago  as  an 
excellent  one,  and  he  has  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  citizens. 

"National  politics  is  beginn.ng  to  o-  - 
cupy  a  good  share  of  the  attention  of 
Chicago,"  continued  Mr.  Allfree.  "Of 
com.-.-,  i  In:  State  is  for  Cannon,  and  he 
■will  get  a  solid  delegation  in  the  conven- 
tion, hut  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
after  the  first  few  ballots  the  votes  will 
go  to  Taft.  The  big  Secretary  of  War 
made  a  good  impression  when  he  was  out 
our  way.  He  has  made  good  in  every 
place  he  has  been  tried,  and  has  showii 
that   he  ean  do  tilings. 

"Taft's  training  has  been  varied.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  the  judicial  mind 
rarely  shows  a  capacity  for  initiative,  but 
while  Taft  was  on  the  bench  he  proved 
that,  although  he  had  a  high  regard  for 
precedent  and  kept  sacred  the  precious 
traditions  of  the  law,  he  was  neverthe- 
less able  to  reason,  a  faculty  that  few 
judges  possess.  As  a  rule,  precedent  will 
override  reason  with  any  judge,  but  1 
happen  to  know  personally  of  several 
cases  in  which  Judge  Taft  let  reason 
predominate    precedent."' 


"The-  presence  of  Ambas/sador  R<  id  in 
Washington  reminded  me  that  out  in  Ohio 
near  my  hom<    town  of  Xenia,  stands  the 

old  house,  where  Air.  Reid  was  born."  said 
Col.  John  P.  Martin,  a  former  state  offi- 
cial of  Ohio,  ai  the  Willard.  "Bui  it  no 
longer   is    the   same  old    landmark    it    once 

^.  Some  years  ago,  before  the  death 
lis  mother,  Whitelaw  Reid  took  steps 
to  have  the  old  house  preserved.  I  re  did 
not  have  it  repaired,  but  instead  built  an- 
other and  modern  house  around  the  old 
place.  The  present  structure,  which 
Berved  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Reid's 
mother  until  her  death,  is  a  line  country 
home,  with  all  the  modi  in  convenie  ic<  s, 
but  the  old  housi  still  remains  intact  in- 
side the  new  one.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
another  than  the  Reid  family,  hut  Mr. 
Tteid  has  always  said  that  he  intends  to 
return  the-e   to  end  his  days. 

"When  the  new  house   was   being  built 


1  visited  the  place  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed  by  Mrs.  Reid.  She  took  me  into 
the  house,  the  ukl  house.  I  mean,  and 
proudly  pointed  to  the  family  record 
which  hqng  on  the  wall.  'There,'  she 
s;  id.  'is  the  record  of  births.  Whitelaw' a 
full  name,  you  know,  is  Jacob  Whitelaw 
H  id,  but  he  long  ago  dropped  the  Jacob. 
Not  because  he  is  not  proud  of  it,  but 
because  there  were  so  many  Johns  and 
Jacobs  in  ihe  n  ighborhood  when  he  was 
born  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  get 
mixed.' 

"In  planning  the  new  house,  the  archi- 
tect did  not  take  into  consideration  any 
of  the  trees  on  the  place.  When  the  con- 
tractor came  to  build  he  prepared  t« 
cut  down  a  s'ately  tree  that  stood  right 
in  fronl  of  the  house,  but  he  met  with 
immediate  and  determined  opposition 
from  Mrs.  Reid.  'You  shall  not  cut  down 
that  tree,'  she  said  'because  it  was  plant- 
ed theri  by  Whitelaw's  father,  the  day 
the  boy  was  bora,  and  there  it  is  going  to 
'■  main.'  The  result  was  that  the  house 
was  built  around  the  tree,  as  well  as  the 
old  building,  and  its  branches  now  spread 
themselves  in  all  their  glory  over  the  roof 
of  I  he  new  dwelling." 


"When  one  ear,  see  the  sun  every  clay 
i"  the  year,  and  in  the  evening  sit  on  his 
porch  and  gaze  upon  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  sunsets-— sunsets  that  can  be  com- 
pared only  with  those  of  Italy,  so  striking 
'ire  r.he  colors— is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
longs  to  'urn  his  face  Westward  and 
leave  behind  the  cold,  cheerless  gray 
days  of  the  East?"  was  the  query  put  by 
Dr  French  Strother  Cary,  of  E!  Paso, 
Tex.,  at  the  Raleigh.  Dr,  Cary,  until  a 
yeai  ago,  lived  in  Baltimore,  and  has 
been  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home.  He  was 
graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  and  immediately  after  getting  his 
diploma    went    West. 

""The  fu-st  mm.th  I  was  in  El  Paso  my 
fees  .'.mounted  to  $300,''  said  Dr.  Cary, 
""and  my  practice  has  been  increasing 
ever  since.  This  does  not  indicate  that 
.tare  is  more  Illness  in  El  Paso  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  merely  that 
the  fees  are  higher.  Everybody  in  that 
country  has  money,  because  most  every- 
body works.    Although  I  have  been  there 
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onLj  a  year,  1  sun  completely  fascinate  i 
with  the  place.  Tha  city  is  growing  like 
a  weed,  but  there  is  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity tor  all  newcomers  to  make  money, 
because  the  country  surrounding  is  won- 
derfully rich. 

"Just  across  the  line  in  Mexico  the  de- 
velopment has  only  begun,  and  fortunes 
await  the  men  of  energy  and  enterprise 
who  go  there.  Americans  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  Mexico,  because  the  natives 
are  lazy  and  shiftless.  The  price  of  liv- 
ing in  El  Paso  is  high.  A  fairly  good 
residence  rents  for  $10  a  month  and  office 
rooms  as  high  as  $d0.  but  everything  is 
on  a  higher  scale  there  than  in  the 
East." 


John  R.  Abernathy,  United  States  mar- 
shal of  Oklahoma,  is  at  the  Raleigh.  With 
him  is  his  three-year-old  son.  Temple, 
who  is  a  miniature  replica  of  his  dad. 
Mr.  Abernathy  is  a  friend  of  Pn  sident 
Roosevelt,  whom  he  met  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  on  a  wolf  hunt  in  Oklahoma 
three  years  ago.  The  President  was  at- 
tracted to  Mr.  Abernathy  because  of  the 
latter's  reputation  as  the  only  man  who 
ever  succeeded  in  catching  wolves  alive 
by  hand.  The  marshal  has  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  White  House  since 
his  arrival  in  Washington.  Mr.  Abernathy 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  manhood.  He  is 
not  more  than  five  feet  two.  but  he  is 
built  like  an  ox,  and  his  muscles  are  like 
steel.  He  was  raised  on  the  plains,  and 
when  he  was  eight  years  old  became  a 
"hand"  on  his  father's  uanch.  Although 
only  thirty-two  years  old,  he  has  prob- 
ably had  as  many  exciting  experiences  as 
any  man  in  the  West.  A  Mexican  once 
tried  to  imitate  Mr.  Abernathy  in  catch- 
ing a  live  wolf,  but  he  was  bitten  and 
died   of  hydrophobia. 

"1  was  forced  to  catch  my  first  wolf 
alive,"  said  Mr.  Abernathy  last  night. 
"It  was  in  1892,  when  I  was  sixteen  years 
old.  I  had  been  on  many  wolf  races 
before  that  time,  but  on  this  occasion  I 
was  racing  with  a  Lobo,  and  in  the 
chase  had  left  my  companions  far  be- 
hind. We  raced  for  several  miles  be- 
fore my  dogs  overtook  the  wolf.  The 
beast  was  unusually  ferocious,  and  it  did 


not  take  long  for  him  to  kill  one  of  my 
dogs.  He  was  getting  the  best  of  the 
oti.ee-  one  when  I  leaped  trom  my  horse 
to  help  th<  dog.  T:  e  wolf  at  once  turned 
upon  me.  I  threw  up  my  right  hand,  and 
by  accident  jabbed  it  directly  into  the 
well's  mouth.  We  rolled  over  in  a  strug- 
gle. I  realized  on  the  instant  that  if  the 
svolf  closed  his  teeth  1  would  be  done 
for,  so  1  pressed  mv  hand  as  far  back 
into  hi.s  mouth  as  I  could  and  grasped 
his  lower  jaw.  I  found  at  once  that  he 
was  helpless,  so  far  as  biting  that 
land  was  concerned.  We  lay  there, 
the  welf  struggling  with  his  body, 
but  unable  to  do  me  any  injury.  In  an 
unguarded  moment  I  threw  my  left  hand 
near  his  mouth,  and  with  a  quick  move- 
ment he  buried  one  of  his  front  teeth  in 
the  flesh.  It  felt  like  the  cut  of  a  razor, 
and  i  knew  that  it  had  penetrated  to  the 
bone.  Mj  arm  began  to  bleed  rapidly. 
It  must  have  been  half  an  hour  that  we 
!aj  there;  it  seemed  like  a  week.  I  was 
getting  i  eak  from  the  loss  of  blood  and 
was  beginning  to  d<  spair  of  ever  getting 
away  alive,  when  my  brother  rode  up  and 
rescued  me.  It  was  a  narrow  escape,  but 
I  i  ned  then  how   to  catch   wolves  alive 

and  have  beer',  doing  it  every  since.  It's 
easy   when  you  know  how. 

"The  President  is  one  of  the  best  hunt- 
er,- Hud  most  tireless  riders  I  ever  knew. 
When  he  was  in  Oklahoma  he  was  the 
onl>  one  who  stayed  with  me  on  a  wolf 
race,  which  lasl  E<  nany  miles.  He 
was  right  in  at  the  finish.  It  was  only 
because  I  had  the  best  horse,  that  I 
ged  to   keep  ah< 

Mr.    Abernath;     ...  ■    ,i    relic   of  his 

experience  in  catching  wol\  es  alive  a 
scar  deep  en <  a   dime  in.     He 

is  now  so  expert  that  he  can  catch  a 
wolf  arid  carry  it  by  the  lower  jaw  for 
several  miles,  as  he  did  on  the  occasion 
ot  the  President's  visit  to  Oklahoma. 


Col.  P.  J.  Bowman,  a  prominent  law- 
yer of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  is  at  the 
VVillard,  is  beginning  to  wonder  who  he  is. 
The  colonel  is  a  tall,  distinguished  look- 
ing Southerner,  with  a  closely  cropped, 
gray  beard.  He  wears  a  slouch  hat.  The 
first    night    he    appeared   in    the    lobby    of 
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the  Willard  he  was  approached  by  a      ■    i 

who  g;<  .  ■  i  as  Col.  William  F.  Cody 
("Buffalo  Bill").  Th6  n<  m  evening  he  was 
strolling  leisurely  nut  of  the  dining  room 
when  a  stranger  grasped  his  hand  and 
said,  "Hi  v.  ■  r<  you.  Mr.  Vice  President," 
and  began  to  talk  about  affairs  in  In- 
diana. The  man  did  not  know  he  had 
made  a  mistake  until  Col.  Bowman  told 
him  that  he  was  not  Mr.  Fairbanks.  Bast 
night  Senatoi  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  stop- 
ped Col.  Bowman  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  Sir  Edgar  Vincent.  The  colonel 
doesn't  know  whom  lie  will  be  taken  for 
next. 

"]  don't  know  why  T  should  be  mistaken 
for   so   manj      disting    i  gentlemen,'" 

said  Col,  Bowman.  "I  have  never  been 
active  in  politics,  although  I  am,  as  an 
American  citizen,  interested  in  politics. 
Coming  from  Alabama,  I  am,  of  course,  a 
Democrat.  The  thought  has  occurred  to 
me  in  the  present  campaign  for  the  Pres- 
idency thai  i  lie  American  people  are  pe- 
culiarly fortunate.  It  makes  no  difference 
who  is  no  i  inated  by  either  party,  the 
man  elected  will  make  a  good  Presi  < 
"Every  one  of  the  candidates  in  both  par- 
ties is  a  patriot,  as  well  as  a  statesman, 
and  i  he  peopli  will  nut  make  a  mistake 
whoever  is  elected.  Never  at  any  period 
in  the  historj  of  this  country  have  the 
two  great  political  parties  had  so  much 
good  Presidential  timber. 

"A  strong  Democratic  ticket,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  Chanler  and  John- 
son. To  win,  the  Democrats  must  carry 
New  York,  and  Chanler,  I  believe,  could 
do  that,  while  Johnson  would  he  sure  to 
carry  Minnesota,  as  well  as  some  other 
Western  States. 

"Before  coming  to  Washington  I  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  'Uncle  Joe'  Can- 
non   "was    t I'i    to    make    the    race,    but 

since  1  have  met  him  I  have  found  out 
that  he  is  the  youngest  old  man  I  ever 
saw.  He  is  as  youthful  physically  ami 
mentally  as  a  man  of  fifty,  and  if  nomi- 
nated and  elected  President  he  would 
prove  tit." 


Lieut.  Col.  R.  L.  Bullard,  of  Gov.  Ma- 
goon's  staff  in  Cuba,  who  arrived  in 
Washington  yesterday,  brought  with  him 
from   Havana   a  fine   specimen    of   Cuban 


deer  which  v.  as  killed  in  a  chase  by 
Cuban  hunters.  Col.  Bullard  took  part 
in  the  chase,  and  when  he  departed  for 
the  United  States  the  Cubans  requested 
that  he  bring  along  the  deer  and  pre- 
sent it,  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Cuban  hunters,  to  President  lioosevelt. 
Accordingly,  the  deer  was  sent  to  the 
White    House    yesterday    evening. 

"The  Cuban  people  are  great  admirers 
of  the  President,"  said  Col.  Bullard  at 
the  Ebbitt  House  last  night,  "and  they 
requested  me  to  convey  to  him  their 
expression  of  admiration  coupled  with  an 
invitation  to  visit  tee  island  and  partici- 
pate in  a  hunt.  Deer  are  plentiful  in  the 
ern  part  of  Lima,  and  f  believe  the 
President     would     enjoy     a.     hunt     down 

the)  e. 

"While  on  this  chase  we  had  a  novel 
and  interesting  experience,  continued  Col. 
Bullard.  "We  were  riding  along  in  pur- 
suit of  the  deer  when  we  observed  flying 
from  the  top  of  a  little  cabin  which 
marked  the  habitation  of  a  miner,  a  tat- 
tered Confederate  lias.  X  iturally,  it 
aroused  our  attention,  and  when  we 
stopped  and  inquired  why  it  was  there, 
we  found  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the 
miners.  The  owner  was  the  son  of  a 
Southern  man  who.  at  the  time  of  tiie 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  found 
things  getting  so  warm  that  he  pulled 
up  slakes  an.;  left  the  country,  taking 
with  him  his  son.  They  went  to  Cuba, 
where  the  father  died.  The  son  has  lived 
there  ever  since,  and  when  he  uecarne  in- 
terested in  the  mine  where  he  is  now 
working  he  found  among  his  dead  father's 
effects  a  Confederate  flag.  He  told  us 
that  he  didn't  have  any  other  emblem  to 

fly  and   so  he  raised    I id   Confederate 

(lag.  It  was  the  only  thing  he  had  left 
thai  recalled  bis  native  sountry,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  Stars  a  ad  Stripes  he 
raised    the    Stars    ami     Cars. 


"West  Virginia  will  be  for  Tafr  first, 
and  for  Senator  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  second  choice,"  said  T.  C.  Atkinson, 
master  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Grange,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  at  the 
Raleigh.  "There  is  a  decidedly  strong 
sentiment    for    Knox,    and    if    it    becomes 
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apparent  that  Taft  cannot  be  nominated, 
1  believe  the  West  Virginia  delegates 
will  vote  for  the  Pennsylvanian.  He 
would  make  a  great  President.  If  I  were 
betting,  I  should  wager  my  money  on 
Knox  as  the  next  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

"The  right  for  the  gubernatorial  nom- 
ination is  getting  warm,"  added  Mr.  At- 
kinson. "All  three  of  the  candidates  have 
friends,  but  tiie  contest  is  so  keen  that 
it  would  not  surprise  me  if  none  of  them 
was  nam  nated.  The  Republicans  have 
so  much  good  timber  that  if  it  developed 
into  a  long  fight  among  the  announced 
candidates,  it  would  be  only  natural  to 
turn  to   some  other  man." 


"Wisconsin  will  give  La  Follette  a 
solid  delegation  in  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion," said  Senator  Isaac  Stephenson,  of 
State,  at  the  Shoreham  last  night. 
"And  it  is  quite  likely  that  lie  will  set 
the  vote  of  other  States  than  Wisconsin. 
That  Minnesota  will  be  for  him  seems 
likely,  and  one  or  both  of  the  Dakotas 
may  also  support  him.  it  looks  to  me 
that  La  Follette  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous 'dark  horse'  in  tin    race." 

Senator  Stephenson  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  remainder  of  the  session 
last  night.  The  Set  ator  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  th  pper  body  of  Con- 
gress in  point  of  age.  lie  was  born  in 
1829,  in  the  same  veai  that  Senators  Alli- 
son and  Cullom  were  born,  and  Senator 
Wtayte,  of  Maryland,  is  the  only  man  in 
the  Senate  who  is  older  than  these  three. 
Senator  Stephenson  attributes  his  lon- 
gevity and  excell<  nt  health  to  his  out- 
door life,  and  the  fad  that  he  has  worked 
every  ■Jay  since  he  was  eleven  years 
old.  Among  his  friends  Senator  Stephen- 
son is  noted  for  his  remarkable  memory. 
He  never  carries  a  memorandum,  and  has 
stored  in  his  head  the  time,  place,  and 
circumstances  of  every  big  event  in  his 
experience  since  lie  was  a  child.  This 
faculty  he  inherited  to  some  extent,  but 
it  has  been  largely  developed.  The  Sen- 
ator has  been  lumbering  for  sixty-eight 
years,  and  he  has  in  his  employ  men  who 
have  worked  for  him  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  is  on  record  as  a  tariff  re- 
visionist. 


"1  do  nol  want  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
to  the  exb  nt  of  abolishing  protection," 
said  Hi.-  Senator  last  night.  "But  I  would 
place  on  the  free  list  all  raw  materials. 
W«  should  open  our  doors  to  the  vast 
i  regions    of    C  mada,    because    the 

ti  ber  in  this  country  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing exhausted,  and  Canada  will  he  the 
onlv  countrj  from  which  we  can  draw, 
[■here  is  any  quantity  of  good  limber  in 
Ca  ".ida. 

The  Senator  is  also  greatly  interested 
in  the  currency  question. 

"I  have  no  plan  for  reforming  the  cur- 
rency," said  he,  "but  this  point,  it  seems 
to  me,  stands  out  in  considering  cur- 
rency legislation:  The  people  have  confi- 
dence in  the  government,  and  if  some 
plan  can  be  devised  so  that  the  govern- 
ment will  back  up  the  banks,  the  people 
will  not  be  afraid  of  the  consequences  of 
speculating  cashiers  and  bank  presidents." 

At  the  Raleigh  is  former  Gov.  N.  J. 
Bachelder,  of  Concord,  N.  H.  Gov.  Bach- 
elder  is  master  of  the  National  Grange, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  1.000,000  farmers,  and  he  is 
here  to  look  after  legislation  that  will 
affect  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  With 
him  are  Aaron  Jones,  of  Indiana;  George 
W.  Hampton,  of  New  York;  F.  A.  Der- 
thick,  of  Ohio,  and  E.  J.  Norris,  of  New 
York,  who  are  members  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  committe*  s  of  the  grange. 
Speaking  of  politics  last  night,  Gov. 
Bachelder  said: 

"In  New  Hampshire  the  sentiment,  so 
far  as  the  Republieon  candidates  are  con- 
cerned seems  to  be  divided  between  Sec- 
retary Taft  and  Gov.  Htyghes.  Both  have 
many  friends.  These  are  the  only  candi- 
dates that  have  been  talked  about  to  any 
extent  in  my  State.  Which  one  will  get 
the  delegation  I  cannot  say." 


"The  fact  that  charges  have  been  filed 
against  Judge  Wilfley,  who  presides  in 
the  United  States  Court  in  Shanghai, 
China,  does  not  mean  that  the  bet- 
ter element  of  American  residents 
in  Shanghai  are  opposed  to  him."  said 
Sterling  Fessenden,  a  lawyer,  who  has 
been  practicing  before  Judge  Wilfley's 
court  since  its  establishment  a  year  ago. 
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"When  Judge  Wilfley  ascended  the  bench 
he  found  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Boxer 
disturbances,  there  existed  in  Shanghai  a 
ring  of  lawyers  who  were  in  coalition 
with  the  gamblers  and  other  undesirable 
persons  whose  cases  would  likely  come 
before  him,  and  he  determined  to  begin 
his  term  as  judge  with  as  clean  sur- 
roundings as  possible.  He  ordered  an 
examination  of  the  lawyers  who  were  to 
practice  in  his  court,  and  of  the  men  who 
took  this  examination  only  a  few  passed. 
Some  of  those  who  failed,  naturally,  I 
suppose,  were  offended,  and  these  are  the 
ones  who  have  been  trying  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Judge  Wilfley  has  been  guilty 
of  misconduct.  The  American  merchants 
and  other  persons  who  know  the  circum- 
stances are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  witu 
the  judge.  Many  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  agitating  the  tight  against  Judge 
Wilfley  were  the  ones  who  gave  Ameri- 
cans in  Shanghai  a  bad  name,  and  all 
Americans  who  have  the  interests  of 
America  at  heart  are  just  as  anxious  as 
Judge  Wilfley  that  he  should  clean  out 
the  undesirables.  Those  who  know  Judge 
Wilfley  know  him  to  be  an  honest  and 
upright  judge. 

'•The  Chinese  nation  mistrusts  Jaj 
continued  Mr.  Pessenden.  "The  Chinese 
being  an  Oriental  people,  know  the  Ori- 
ental mind,  and  the  government  does  not 
intend  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.  China,  quite  as  much  as  Japan, 
has  become  imbued  witih  modern  ideas, 
and  it  is  making  determined  efforts  to 
build  itself  into  a  great  world  power.  This 
is  evidenced  in  the  establishment  of  a 
modern  army  nnd  the  sending  to  other 
countries  of  natives  to  learn  m 
methods. 

"1  hat  Japan  wants  war  with  the  United 
States  is  not  believed  in  China,  and 
while  I  was  in  Japan  this  belief  was  con- 
firm el  in  my  mind  by  talks  with  many 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Japanese  government.  T:ie 
people,  perhaps,  are  not  so  well  informed, 
and  there  may  be  some  jingoes  among 
them  who  are  talking  in  a  warlike  vein, 
puffed  up,  as  they  are,  over  their  victory 
in  the  Russian  war.  The  government  is 
anxious  to  have  the  Japanese  evacuate 
Manchuria,  but  the  latter  are  very  slow 
In  doing  it,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
some   time  before  they  do." 


Penman  Thompson,  the  veteran  actor, 
who  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  entertained  many  thousands  of  thea- 
tergoers writh  his  delicious  portrayal  of 
"Uncle  Joshua  Whitcomb"  in  his  own 
play,  "The  Old  Homestead."  has  given 
up  acting,  at  least  temporarily.  He  him- 
self says  so.  Last  night,  in  the  lobby 
ol  the  New  Willard,  while  politicians 
were  buzzing  around  him  like  a  great 
swarm  of  bees,  "Uncle  Joshua"  sat  com- 
fortably in  u  big  chair,  complacently 
leading  his  paper.  Politics  did  not  in- 
terest  him. 

"I  don't  know  anything  of  interest 
to  any  one  except  myself."  said  Mr. 
Thompson,  when  he  was  approached 
for  an  interview.  "The  fact  that  I  am 
seventy-five  years  old  and  well  inter- 
ests me.  1  have  never  taken  any  in- 
terest in  politics,  because  I  never  cast 
but  one  vote  in  my  life.  That  was  in 
1896,  when  I  voted  for  William  Mc- 
kinley for  President.  I  voted  in  West 
Swanzey,  .  N.  H.,  and  I  took  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  casting  my  ballot 
for  Maj.  McKinley,  because  I  knew 
him  personally.  He  owned  the  the- 
ater in  Canton.  Ohio,  where  I  used  to 
play,  and  I  got  to  know  him  well.  But 
my  knowledge  of  general  politics  can 
be   summarized   in  one  word — nothing." 

"Why  have  you  given  up  acting?" 
Mr.   Thompson   was   asked. 

"What's  the  use  of  my  acting?"  re- 
turned the  actor.  "I  went  on  in  New 
York  for  several  weeks  this  sea.son, 
and  then  another  man  took  my  place, 
and  I  found  he  could  do  just  as  well 
as  I  could;  so  why  should  I  act?  I 
can't  keep  away  from  the  theater, 
however.  They  do  say  that  criminals 
frequently  betray  themselves  by  haunt- 
ing the  scene  of  their  crime.  That's 
just  the  way  with  me;  some  unseen, 
irresistible  power  drags  me  back  ev- 
ery night  to  the  scene  of  my  crimes. 

"Oh,  I  haven't  foresworn  the  stage. 
I  will  act  again  some  day,  perhaps. 
The  world  can  get  along  without  any 
man,  however,  and  if  I  never  appear 
on  the  stage  again,  I  shall  not  be  miss- 
ed. You  might  as  well  contend  that 
when  a  tree  dies  it  means  the  end  of 
all  trees.  Man  is  only  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  world,  be  he  great  or  un- 
known. The  trouble  Is  that  some  men 
do   not   know   this." 
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*H  Below  is  a  sample  of  the  first  typesetting-  Miss  Margaret  Cavanaugh,  a 
totally  blind.graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  has  under- 
taken. The  first  quotation  set  up  by  her  was  passed  by  our  proof-reader 
as  perfect,  and  very  few  corrections  were  required  for  the  entire  work  thus 
far  attempted.  ^[  While  Miss  Cavanaugh  will  be  able  to  set  from  Point 
Print  copy,  what  appears  below  was  set  from  memory,  including  the  poem. 
*'  The  Yellow  Hammer's  Nest,1" 


"In  men,  who  men  condemn  as  ill. 

I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still? 
In  men,  who  men  proclaim  Divine 

I  find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot 
I  hesitate  to  draw  the  line 

Where  God  has  not." 

Miller. 


"So  near  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man; 
When  duty  whispers  low;  thou  must 

The  youth  replies;  lean." 

R.  Emerson. 
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The  Yellow-Hammer's  Nest 

The  Yellow-hammer  came  to  huild  his  nest 
High  in  the  Elm  tree's  ever  nodding-  crest. 

All  the  day  long",  upon  his  task  intent, 
Backward  and  forward  busily  he  wentT 

Gathering  from  far  and  near  the  tiny  shreds 
That  birdies  weave  for  little  birdies  beds; 

Now  bits  of  grass,  now  bits  of  vagrant  string* 
And  now  some  dearer,  queerer  sort  of  thing; 

For  on  the  lawn  where  he  was  wont  to  come 
In  search  of  stuff  to  build  his  pretty  home, 

We  dropped  one  day  a  lock  of  golden  hair 
Which  our  wee  darling  easily  could  spare; 

And  close  beside  it,  tenderly  we  placed 
A  lock  that  had  the  drooping  shoulders  graced 

Of  our  old  grandsire,  it  was  white  as  snow 
Or  cherry  trees  when  they  are  all  ablow- 

Then  throve  the  Yellow-hammer's  nest  apace; 
Hundreds  of  times  he  sought  the  lucky  place. 

Where  sure  he  thought  in  his  bird-fashion  dim 
Wondrous  provision  bad  been  made  for  him. 

Both  locks  the  white  and  golden  disappeared, 
The  nest  was  finished  and  the  brood  was  reared. 

And  then  there  came  a  lovely  summer  day 
When  the  last  Yellow-hammer  flew  away. 

Ere  long  in  triumph  from  its  leafy  height: 
We  brought  the  nest  so  wonderfully  dight 

And  saw  how  prettily  the  white  and  gold 
Made  warp  and  woof  of  many  a  gleaming  fold. 

But  when  the  Yellow-hammers  came  again 
Cleaving  the  orchard  with  their  pallid  flame; 

Grandsire's  white  locks  and  baby's  golden  head 
Were  lying  low,  both  in  one  grassy  bed. 

So  now  more  dear  than  ever  is  the  nest 
From  the  old  Elm  tree's  ever  nodding  crest. 
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"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make 

Or  iron  bars  a  cage; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage- 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free; 
Angels  aloje  that  soar  above 

Enjoy  such  liberty.'' 


Richard  Lovlace. 


"Heaven  gives  our  years  of  fading  strength, 

Indemnifying  fleetness; 
And  those  of  youth  a  seeming  length, 

Proportioned  to  their  sweetness." 


"Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain; 

Awake  but  one  and  lo!  what  myriads  rise; 
Each  stamps  it's  image  as  the  other  flies." 


"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  perennial  spring.'' 

%  The  foreman  of  the  Printing  office  Mr.  C.  C.  De  Neane,  who  is  a  gradu- 
ate in  the  manipulation  of  the  Linotype  machine,  of  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  country,  viz: — that  conducted  by  the  Inland  Printer  Establishment 
of  Chicago,  111.,  assures  us  that  Miss  Cavanaugh  would  become  a  skill- 
ful operator  if  she  had  an  opportunity  to  learn.  Our  hope  is  that  the 
Institution  may  be  able  to  afford  Her  this  opportunity  later  on. 
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amusing  paragraphs 


Lawyer  for  Prosecution — "You 
are  an  ass !" 

Lawyer  for  Defense — "You  are  a 
liar !" 

Dignified  Judge  (interrupting) — - 
"Ahem,  ahem.  Now  that  the  op- 
posing counsel  have  identified  each 
other,  let  us  proceed  with  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute. 


Two  Americans  were  being  shown 
through  the  citadel  of  Quebec  by  a 
British  soldier.  Halting  at  a  certain 
spot  on  the  parade  ground,  their 
guide  pointed  to  a  small  cannon. 

"This,"  said  he,  "is  a  gun  we 
captured  from  the  Americans  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  I  fill." 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  this  reply  : 

"Well,  as  we  kept  the  country, 
we  can  afford  to  let  you  have  the 
gun." — Lippincott's. 


The  piece  of  money  was  bad, 
without  a  doubt.  Tony  turned  to 
the  little  boy  to  whom  he  had  just 
sold  a  juicy  pear  and  who  was  wait- 
ing for  his  change. 

"Leetle  boy,"  said  he,  "the  monee 
ees  not  good." 

The  boy  answered  good-natured- 
ly "Oh,  then  you  can  keep  all  of 
the  change,  Tony." 

Mother  had  let  Dorothv  go  into 


the  restaurant  all  alone.  She  could 
think  of  nothing  else  at  first,  so  she 
ordered  a  steak.  After  waiting  a 
long  time  the  waiter  came  and 
asked : 

"By  the  way,  miss,  how  would 
you  like  to  have  your  steak?" 

"Very  much,  indeed,"  said  Doro- 
thv, with  a  si efh. 


WAS   POPULAR. 

"Does  the  baby  talk  yet?"  asked  a 
friend  of  the  family. 

"No,"  replied  the  baby's  disgust- 
ed little  brother ;  "the  baby  doesn't 
need  to  talk.' 

"Doesn't  need  to  talk?" 

"No.  All  the  baby  has  to  do  is  to 
yell,  and  it  gets  everything  there  is 
in  the  house  that's  worth  havinsf." 


MAN,  POOR  MAN ! 

"Is  my  hat  on  straight?" 
'Acs — hurry,  or  we'll  be  late." 
"Are  you   sure  it's  on  perfectly 

straight  ?" 

"Yes,  I  tell  you — you  couldn't  get 

it  straighter." 

"Then  I'll  have  to  go  back  again, 

John.     You  know  it  isn't  stylish  to 

wear  this  kind  of  a  hat  straight." 


COMPLETE  HOME  FURNISHER8 

XUhen  in  doubt  buy  of 

HOUSE  &  HERRMANN 

Seventh  and  I  (eye)  Streets,  N.  W. 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Crockery  Draperies,  Etc. 


J.   WILLIAM  LEE, 

UNDERTAKE  R  &      WfER\ 


•932    PFv 


Franklin  &  Ctt., 


•ofca*- 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

j£WELLE°S 

**ILVEP«*M|TM<? 

STATIONERS 
WASHINGTON  0.  C 


Woodward  &  Lothrop 


WASHINGTOF 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


3,    KANN  SONS   CO. 

Market    Space. 

The  Busv  Corner* 


FIRST  CLASS 
Piano  Tuning 

Work  Guaranteed 

JOSEPH  STANISLAUS  TIPPETT 

t30S  H  Street  N.  W. 


INSECTS  EXTERMINATED 

MOTHS,  ROACHES,  ANTS,  BEDBUGS  AND 
OTHER  INSECTS  EXTERMINATED  under 
contract  CHARGES  MODERATE.  Estimates 
and  advice  gratis;  20  years  practical  experience; 
no  charge  made  until  insects  are  fully  exterminated 

Address  WENDAL  E.  CLUTE 

INSECT  SPECIALIST, 

517  H  ST.  ST.  W,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CHURCHES,  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS   AND   FRATERNAL   ORDERS 

Washington   Fine  Confectionery 

Perfectly  Pure  Chocolates  ®.  Bon-Bons 

JAMES  POULOS  (®.  BRO. 

908  7th  ST.  N.  W. 

iCElCEEC^M  SODA  Washington,  P.  C 

SAMUEL  S.  WATERS 

Cttartft  ©rgan  HuilAtx 

Care  of  Organs  by  Yearly  Contract  A  Specialty  Water  and  Electric  Motors- 
Electric  and  Pneumatic  Actions.    Tuning,  Repairing,  and  Rebuilding. 

Office:   1322  5 2d    Street,  Northwest 
Factory:    $132   K  Street,  Northwest 

Phone,  West  379  Washing-ton,   D.  C. 


High-Grade  Bicycles  Sold  Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

on  Easy  Payments  Free  of  Charge 


3034    Fourteenth  Street  Northwest 

PHONE  NORTH  787-M 

BICYCLES    -    ATHLETIC  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

Tfres  Pat  on  Baby  Carriages  Reoair  Work  a  Specialty 


Phone  North  4393-M  First  Class  Wort 

B.  F.   SCHWIERING,   Proprietor 

Greater  Washington  Tailoring  Co, 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  &  Repaired 

1413  L  Street,  N.  W. 

Agent  for  CONGER'S  LAUNDRY  WASHINGTON,  D.  & 

BUTTER  and  EGGS  Permit  No.  1 1 M 

WOODLEY    DAIRY 

LOUIS  ALTEMUS,  Proprietor 

MILK    AND    CREAM 

2912    14th   Street  N.  W. 
Phone  North  4141  Washington,  D.  C 

WE  RECOMMEND 


Brcb  Ice  Cream  {manufacturer 

235  G  Street  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C'< 

Phone  Main  2767 


f 

2914  14th  St.  N.  W. 
Fine  Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing  A  Speci 
CLOCKS  CALLED   FOR  AND    DELIVERED 

PRICES  MODERATE  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


Hade  To  Order  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

II.    JAOOBSON 

TAILOR. 

Ladies'  and   Gents9    Garments 
Cleaned*  Pressed  <&  Repaired 

1315  E  St.  N- W- 

Phone  Main  1073  First  Class  Work 

ORIENTAL  RUG   IMPORTING  CO. 

1510    H    Street,  Northwest  Telephone,  Main  12  2  3 

Largest  Assortment  and  Lowest  Prices 

Exchanges  made  at  any  time 

CLEANING    &  REPAIRING  BY  ORIENTAL   PROCESS 

A.  H.  BAKSHIAN,  Manager 

WHAT    PATRONS    SAY! 


FRIENDSHIP  Ice  Cream,  in  it  we  find  fine  flavor  and  purity  combine  D 
R.ich  and  delicious,  all  confess,  it  merits  and  commands  SuccesS 
In  the  DAIRY  LUNCH  there's  a  Menu  unsurpassed  the  City  througH 
Exquisite  COFFEE  and  Pastry,  they  supply,  at  1931  Fourteenth,  say  I 
ffow  at  FRIENDSHIP  patrons  leap  the  choicest  viands  at  prices  cheaP 


HENR.Y  P. 


PIE   BAKERY 

1325  D  Street  ftortfteast. 

TELL  PHONE 
iAST  922. 


Packing  Shipping 

HENRY  HAR.TMAN, 

CABINET  MAKER  AND  UPHOLSTERER 

HIGH  GRADE  WORK  ONLY 

Antique  Mahogany  Furniture  Refinished  Like  New 

J  344  U  Street,  Northwest 

TELEPHONE  NORTH  3723-M 
Enameling  WASHINGTON,  D.  C  Gildingr 

— — — »~»»»-»— — — i  ii      .     iiiiMi,..ii  »  nil  i»  ■  i      i     nil ■—■—«——■——.■ 

Mrs.  E.    McCafferty, 

ijat  aufo  Sownrt  3vutae  manufacturer, 

AND    BLEACHER, 

J2JJ  G  Street,  Northwest, 

WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 

TEbe  Go3E  2>airs  1-uncb  1koom 

AND 

NEWS  STAND, 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES,  and  TOBACCO, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  STATIONERY. 

3414  llTH  STREET,  N.  W. 

S-  E.  SEBASTIAN.  Mgk. 
Phone,  North  2598.  F.  A.  WRIGHT,  Propr. 

i— wwiwii  w ■■■■in  mumwpii    i   m  mm  ir       r       -~i titi    i  m  i  ■■  w— nwwiii  i  piihwiii— — wnnif 

Office  Telephone,  Main  7133  Residence  Telephone,  North  5159 

HUGO  L  WALTER 

Furniture  and  Upholstering 

5  2  0     10  th    Street,   N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C*- 

Repaiiring  and   Refinishing,  Packing  and   Shipping 


THOMAS  E.  LANDON, 

$Jktti  aiti*  ©mam*tsJal  $Ikstmwj, 
Office:  617  14th  Street  N.'W. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


•  T.  ®.  Wm  B.  "Weaver 

Hardware  and  Harness 


Machinists  Supplies 


1208  etnd    1212  3  2d      treet 
Telephone   West  1010 


ECLIPSE  RUG  WEAVING  CO.  RELIABLE  WORK  DONE 

LAUREL,  MD.  SANITARY  PROCESS. 

S.  GOBBETT,  MGR. 

Handsome  Reversible  Rugs  Made  from  your 
Old  Worn  Carpets 

Also  Silk  Portiers  from  Old  Silk  Bags. 

Eclipse  R.\ig  Weaving   Co. 

LAUREL.    MD. 
Work  Galled  For.    Rugs   Delivered  and  Laid  Free  of  Charge. 

DROP  POSTAL 

ESTABLISHED    1865 

G.  G.  CORNWFLL  &  SON, 

IMPORTERS 

Table   Luxuries,  Fancy   Groceries, 
1412-1414-1416  &  1418  Penna.Ave.  Washington,  D.  C 


Phones  Established  1875  Night  Phone  Calls 

Main  751  G.  W.  FORSBERG,  6180 

Main  742  Foreman,  4796 

G  W.  FORSBERG 

Formerly  With     POKSBERG   &   MURRAY 

MACHINIST  AND  BOILER-MAKER 

Works  and  Wharf:  8th  and   Water  Sts.  S.  W.  _     .  .  _.    „ 

«.         .      ~~~         . .  .         iT-.«.      .,    _.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Branch    Office:   13th  and  F  Sts.  N.  W.  s 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished  on  all  classes  of  Machine  and  Boiler  Wort 

Both  Marine  and  Stationary 

Builder  and  Erector  of  Always  on  Hand 

Hand  and  Power  Freight  Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Stacks, 

and    Passenger  Elevators  Tanks,   Shafting,    Hangers,    Etc. 


OMMERCIAL  Stenographic 

OLLEGE  and  Institute 

3300    O    STREET    NORTHWEST 

We  have  more  calls  for  Stenographers  and  Bookkeepers  than  we  can 
supply.  Let  us  fit  you  for  a  first-class  position.  Special  preparation 
for  Civil  Service  exa  ninations.  Day  and  Night  sessions.  Night 
School  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  Nights  7  to  9.30.  Day 
sessions  after  September  3d  .  from  9  to  12  A.  M.  and  1  to  3  P.  M. 
Backward  students  in  English  will  receive  special  attention. 
CLARK  J.   BROWN,   A.  M.,  President.  ABLE   ASSISTANTS 

Phone  West    1333  M. 


CENTER  MARKET  PHONE  NORTH 

Stands  63  and  64  419-M 

HOLZBEIERLEIN 

Model  Bakery 

1849  Seventh  Street  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,    D.   C.     .. 


^     IN.  E.  BESSON     *^v 

1329  14th  St.  and  1800  Penn.  Ave.  N.  W.  °* 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Cleansing  of  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Garments.  Lace 

Curtains,  Blankets,  etc.,  by  the  French  Process  of  Naphtha, 

Steam,  Sulphur,   and    Dry   Cleansing. 


The  Amiss' 
Lunch  Rooms 

WASHINGTON,  l).C 


17th  &  G  Streets,  N.  W. 
1206  Pa.  Avenue,  N.  W. 
1205  D  Street,  N.  W. 
217  7th    S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Unexcelled  Service 

Phone  Connections  W.  H.  AMISS,  Proprietor 

C.  B.  STEWART  WM.  WIMMEL 

STEWART  A  WIMMEL 

Carriage     "Builders 
1625  L  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION    NORTH  6290 

General  Repairing  and  Automobile  Trimming  and 

Painting  Painting 

Only  Japanese  Store  in  Washington 
S.  SUZUKI  &  CO- 

Direct  Importers 
JAPANESE  GOODS, 

Hand  Drawn  Linen  and  Silk  Goods,  CHINA  WARES 
1320  F  St.  N.  ▼.  Waahinfton,  D.  C. 


A  Genuine  Old  Fashioned  Home-Made  Bread  just  like  Mother  used  to  make 
Clifford  D.  Mills,  Copyright  1900  Established  1888 

Mills  Genuine  Home-Made  Bread 

We  deliver  Bread  to  all  parts   of  Boston,    Brooklyn,    New   York   City, 
Jersey    City,    Newark,     N.    J.,     Baltimore,     Md.     and     Pittsburg,    Pa, 

Washington  office  :  800  20th  St.,  Northwest  Cor.  H 

Main  Office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  BRANCHES  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 

•^"NOTICE- — This  Bread  is  not  sold   from  Grocery  Stores   or   Push 

Carts,  but  only  from  our  Stores  and  Wagons.   OUR  BREAD  IS  GENUINE 

Telephone  or  send  Postal,  at  our  expense 
None  Genuine   unless  the  Name   "MILLS"    is   stamped  on   each  loaf 

Special  Prices  to  Institutions 

JNO.  S.  DENNIE   &  BRO 

(Successors  to  A.  OEHMANN) 
WHOLESALE  AND    RETAIL  ICE    CREAM    MANUFACTURERS 

CANDIES 
PHONE  MAIN  1670  523     4^     STREET    S.   W. 


Mile  R.  Taulelle  &  Co. 

ffrencb  Bselno  &  Cleaning  EstabUsbment 

Ostrich  Feathers  Dyed,  Curled  and  Renovated 

Curtains,  Laces  and  Gloves  Done  up  Equal  to  New 

Flowers  and  Laces  Dyed  to  Match  any  Shade 

FEATHERS  MADE  FROM  BOAS  A  SPECIALTY 

709  12th  Street  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C, 

PHONE  MAIN  1362 


H.     KROEDEL 
OPTICIAN 

Correct  Eye  Examination 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Fitted  Accuratly  for 

DEFECTIVE    VISION 

Open  Evenings  18  4  5     1 4th    St.    N.    W» 


NON-MEDICAL    HEALING 

THE  JUNO  METHOD  of  restoring  the  circulation  is  the  most  effective 
yet  harmless  remedial  agent  known,  and  while  it  possesses  all  the  merits 
of  massage,  osteopathy,  chiropractice,  Sweedish  movements,  electricity, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  circulation,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has 
the  enhanced  value  of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body  to  or  from  any  part  (of  the  body)  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  to  the  invalid  seeking  health  are 
inestimable. 
ENDORSED  THE  JUNOD  TREATMENT. 

In  the  recent  medical  congress,  DR.  SCHMIEDEN,  OF  THE 
CHIRURGICKE  KLINIK,  BONN,  GERMANY,  read  an  able  paper, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations,  on  the  use  of  cupping  glasses  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  bones,  tissues,  etc.  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  of  Tuesday,  May  7,  column  4,  page  3.  quotes  him  as  having 
said  that  "in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  this  treatment  had  completely 
cured  tuberculosis  of  the  tissues,  the  bones  *nd  joints,  where  previously 
it  would  have  been  thought  necessary  to  operate  with  a  knife,  and 
perhaps  to  amputate,  with  less  beneficial  results."  The  treatment  is 
identical  with  the  Vacuum,  or  dry  cupping  method,  as  used  with  such 
wonderful  success  by  Dr.  V.  T.  Junod,  of  Paris  (and  Prof.  H.  N.  D. 
Parker,  of  Washington),  and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  charge  for  consultation  at  the  office.  Consultation  and  treat- 
ment at  your  home  if  desired  ;  charges  reasonable.  Lady  assistant. 
Prof.  H.  N.  D.  PARKER,  142:4  New  York  Ave.  N.  W. 
Hours,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  10  to  1. 
Something  good  under  this  heading  Every  Day  in  The  Washington  Times 

Ladies'  Garments  Repaired  Good  Work  Guaranteed 

H.     GRADES 

(Formerly  with  J.  M.  Stein  &  Co.) 

j 

JHmljant  aJaUnr 
1784    FLORIDA    AVENUE,   N.  W. 

SUITS    TO  ORDER 
Pressing,  Cleaning  and  All  Kinds  of  Repairing 

Washington,  D.  C» 


*J*A  l/ffDE'R^r  SSL  ~TOJV, 

JEWELERS  ' 

629  KING    ST.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

BELL  PHONE   242 
1     Wi- 


ll 

ELRASRirslG  ASPECIALTY. 
ALL  WORK  PROMPTLY  E0NL 


Established  Since  1855.  Phone  Main  4971 

Mme-  VIBOUD, 
yaoeg  and  \jxtz  Curtains. 

727  11th  Street,  N.  Wm  Between  G  and  H  Streets," 
Washing-ton.  D.  C. 

FURS    REMODELED 
PHONE  CONNECTION  AND     RELINED 


AJ.POZEN 

TAILOR 

410   I  STREET  N.  W. 


^lg|^^^°     WASH.NGTON,  D.  C. 

WHILE  SHOPPNG  VISIT  THE 

f  AliOUS  DOLLY  MADISON 

Home  Made  Candy  Shop 

WHERE  YOU  WILD  FIND  A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRESH  HOME  MADE 
CHOCOLATES,  BON-BONS  AND  CARAMELS,  CREAMED  GRAPES 

715  11th  Street  Northwest. 

Meat  palate  TRo^al  TOaebinaton,  d.  <l 


Phone  Main  20*8  First  Class  Work 

F".  GL   rsJOL-TE 

ABTISTIC  WALL  PAPERING  and  PAINT1MG 
907  11th  Street  N.  W. 

Estimates  Cheerefully  Furnished  Give  Me  a  Trial 

Borne  and  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Wedding  and  Birthday  Cakes 

ICE  CREAM  AND  ICES 

Health  Food  Bakery 

JOHN  C.  BERG,  Manager 

Home-made  Bread  and  Pies  a  Specialty 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL,  1507  Columbia  Street  N.  W. 

Phone,  North  3704  Also :  1506  7th  Street  N.  W. 

CHAS.  H  ALTHOFF 

620  O  Street  N.  W. 

PHONE  NORTH  1324 
CALL  CONGER  BROS.  &  CO., 

b  Carpet 

OR  


H-GRADE     LAUNDRY    WORK 
Plant,  23cf  and  New  York  Ave. 

PHONE  WEST  42  7 


TELEPHONE,  NORTH  13  12 


J.  T.  WHITE 

.     Grocer    . 

J  540  North  Capitol  Street,  N.  W. 


ORDER 

15he  Velvet 

PURE    ICE    CREAM 

FOR  YOUR  ENTERTAINMENT 
We're  The  Cheapest  Consistent  with  the  Ouality 


JOHN    HARTUNG 

Sanitary  Dairy  1  0  8   Florida  Ave.  N.  W. 

Milk  and  Cream  Delivered  to  Any  Part  of    the  City  TWICE  DAILY 

HARTUNG'S  Vanilla  ICE  CREAM  Contains  More  Than  15%  Butter  Pat 

Phone  for  a  Trial  Order  at  Once.      "  NORTH  1  3  8  1  " 

HARTUNG,    J  08  Florida  Avenue 

HAVE  YOU  BEEN  THERE?  Phone  West    l  3  4  6 

— —  Telephone  and  Messenger  Service 

flfouJimt  W(§tv\lh 

Mrs.  GEO.  K.  G^ULDING,   Proprietor 
1124  Twenty-Fifth  Street  Northwest 

Qtanptttsg  3Tr*nrij  Eunrljrim  an&  Sinnrr  fbttvtb  ta  ®rtter  ©nln 

Half  a  block  from  Penna.  Ave.  (green)  car. 
Prepared  to  meet  Visitors  at  depot  and  furnish  Competent  guide  for 
sightseers.     Rooms— delightfully  located— Comfortably  furnished— reason- 
able prices,  to  transient  or  permanent  guests. 


Philip  J.  Perkel,  Pres.        Phone  Main  7035         William  L.  Kurtz,  Secy. 

John  A.  Hadler,  V.-Pres.  John  F.  Bieber,  Treas. 

John  A.  Hadler,  Mgr. 

Serial  Number  9878 

TOastyrngfam  Battling  (ExxxxvpunQ^nz. 

GENUINE  BREWED  GINGER  BEER,  ENGLISH  PROCESS 

REAR  OF  46  5  N  STREET,  S.  W. 

(Stafford  Court) 

STRICTLY  A  TEMPERANCE   DRINK 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NO  NECESSITY  TO  SCRUB  THE  FLOORS. 
Don't  break  your  back  scrubbing  the  floors  ; 
use  Hunter's  Dust-killing  Floor  Oil  ;  it  keeps 
the  floors  smooth  and  glossy  ;  35c  a  gallon ; 
Phone  Main  5458  or  drop  postal  to 

C.  T.   HUNTER 

The  Bicycle  Man  113  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.   W. 


J.  P    V,    R1TTER&S0N 

Flour,  Feed,   Hay 
Poultry   &.nd    Pigeon   Food 

706  0  STREET,  N.  W- 


MEALS  A  LA  CARTE  PHONE  MAIN  6610 


alicr'e  0afe 


W.  T.  Haller,  Proprietor 
L.  V.  Moxley,  Manager 
Everything  good  to  eat  808  Twelfth  Street,  N.  W. 

Try  our  special  25c.    meal 

Washington,   D.  C. 


Wm,  H.  BURCH 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Ladies  and  Gents  Furnishings 

806-808  H  STREET  RE. 
Phone     -     -     Lincoln  1 946 

TELEPHONE     M.     52  5~ 

JAMES   E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

CUSTOM  SHIRT  MAKER 

1208    F    STREET    NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Spe ,5lal  Attention  Given  Repair  Work         SHIRTS  GUARANTEED  TO  FIT 
SIX  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS  $  2.00 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Hamilton, 

Fancy  Goods,  Notions, 

Periodicals,  Stationery 

and    School    Supplies 

1780  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W. 

DINNER    PARTIES   A   SPECIALTY  ESTABLISHED    1862 

COTTAGE  MAR.KET 

L-    H.   LAINDWEHR 

MEATS  and  POULTRY,  FISH  and  GAME.      CAPONS   IN  SEASON 

CANNED  GOODS.      FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  FRUITS, 

SWEET   BREADS  and   ALL   DELICACIES. 

THE  CHOICEST   PRINT  BUTTER 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  893  818  14th  8TREBT 

Washington,  D.  C. 


H.  R.  W.  MILES 

TEACHEK   Or  THE   PIANOFOKTE 

Pupil  New  England  Conservatory  and  Karl  Baermann. 
Studie  1 80S  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C 


The  paper  &a/fc,  Gales  and  IPublic  Ooinion  a  pruned  mi ,  furnish  by 
R.  P.  Andrew  &  Co.  (lac)  627  uad  62<»  La.  Ave.  N.  W  Hie  oniy  sen.  v  ^'hofo 
Aide  Paper  H  not  tn  the  city.  Sole  Agents  in  ?'i  District  of  C  >!umhi  i  for  "1  be  Weal 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  m  n  ■■  irers  of  Book  Paper  in  -  W  -lA, 
jf  you  need  paper,  better  try  them      'Phon.    >  W 

Wft  ImditLM*  Ave.  N,  W  *»»  Ninth  *    -      * 


Co**/ 


c«*«// 


CoKetU 


ACT  QUICKLY  and 

WHY  WOKKY  WITH   '<  I?r 
SUABLE   j  g^ 


OAFTCTY 


!  He; 


A.  Quici  ac:    Fir 
IrASHINGTO*. 


i«ha  C.  Walker  John  A.  Htighrs 

WALKER-HUGHES  MARKET  CO. 

1128-1130  Connecticut  Ave     x.VV. 


TUr.  Joseph  (Gauiler 

1734  Trim  Auvnur 

Parlor  for  Fyner»l  Service* 

Phf?:..    Main  l)| 


Telephone  N   3800 


ihsattf  Company 

LEADER*    SINCE  1867 

^RVT-IM  \m  40YS  WEAR. 

<*  ->c*  t__si  clips'  Shoes. 

n     w.-  ,*nd  Scvrtith  St 


HYATTSVILLE      ADVERTISEMENTS 


HYATTSVILLE    BAKERY 

L^o    Schenkel,  Prop. 

(  Formerly  with  Mr.  Hines) 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E„  and  their   Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

Today  we  go  forth  to  see  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  at 
every  step  we  are  reminded  of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  What  do 
we  see?  Cobblers  in  the  street  mending  the  "shoon"  of  the  pil- 
grims in  waiting,  shoemakers  indoors,  and  sometimes  in  the  gala 
costume  of  the  Bairam  season,  pegging  away;  blacksmith's  and 
brass-smiths  working  at  the  forge,  and  with  less  grime  on  hand 
and  brow  for  it  is  festive  time  to  all  Mussulmans;  slaves  of 
ebony  hue.  in  gaudy  striped  dresses  hooded  as  if  they  were  the 
houri,  leading  along  black-eyed  white  children  to  their  mosques 
or  cemetery  for  the  holiday;  old  red  and  yellow  houses,  with 
knockers  ;is  antique  as  those  of  the  Palaeologus  days;  stone  foun- 
tains at  every  corner  with  inscriptions  over  them  from  the  Ko- 
ran; women  in  gay  silken  attire,  some  from  cleanly  Broussa, 
dressed  in  red  and  white  stripes;  fig.  trees  in  gardens  and  foun- 
tains in  streets.  Our  two  hours  of  jolting  and  observation,  not 
unobserved  by  the  curious  population,  is  relieved  by  the  glimpses 
of  the  open  Sea  of  Marmora.    We  peep  at  it  through  cafes  and 
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gardens  of  inviting  beauty,  where  narghiles  and  chibouques  till 
the  air  with  smoke,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  melons  and  grapes  pre- 
dominant, are  sold.  These  make  the  jaunt  and  scenes  attractive, 
until  we  reach  our  destination.     It  is  the  "Seven  Towers." 

Our  guide  summoned  the  warder  of  the  main  tower.  He  came 
smiling  ai  a  prospective  lee.  tie  was  a  good-natured  Turk.  In- 
deed we  have  not  found  here  one  snappy  custodian — as  we  used 
io  in  England  — in  charge  of  the  public  works.  He  ushered  us 
within  the  fortress.  Once  there  were  here  seven  towers  of  im- 
mense solidity,  crowning  this  fortress,  which  looks  out  upon  the 
(sea,  Now  but  three  are  pre-eminent  in  size  and  roundness.  They 
are  notable  for  something  else  than  size.  The  one  we  tirst  en- 
ured was  filled  with  old  baskets  and  charcoal.  It  had  once  sev- 
eral stories  of  floors  for  dungeon  purposes.  It  was  very  gloomy. 
From  it  the  prisoners  were  allowed  egress  sometimes  into  the  air. 
Upon  the  stones  in  the  wall,  in  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  we  find 
old  inscriptions  like  those  in  the  Tower  of  London,  cut  by  doom- 
ed prisoners.  Some  we  decipher  as  of  the  date  1699.  One  pris- 
oner scratches :  "It  is  a  sad  place — no  law  here  for  man,  and  none 
from  God !"  We  go  up  some  hundred  steps  or  more,  to  the  bat- 
tlemented  walls.  On  looking  down  we  see  within  quite  a  garden. 
Gourds,  cucumbers,  figs,  English  walnuts  and  maize  are  grown. 
Around  the  court  are  small  cloisters,  used  for  a  silk  factory, 
where  girls  work.  On  the  walls  themselves  are  almond,  fig  and 
locust  trees,  and  snails  by  the  thousands,  hanging  to  the  shrub- 
bery. We  go  higher  and  with  some  difficulty  clamber  to  the  top- 
most lookout.  Through  the  turrents  we  survey  the  panorama.  To 
the  west  are  bare,  dry  hills  earthworks,  and  plains.  Our  guide 
points  out  a  solitary  white  house,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  and 
observes : 

"There  is  where  the  Russian  armies  was  encamped." 

"All  of  them?"  we  ask. 

"No;  only  those  under  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  The  rest  ex- 
tended to  Varna— to  the  Danube!  He  was  ready  to  take  the 
city.  The  Sultan  had  not  answered  the  summons  to  surrender. 
The  last  trumpet  sounded  the  attack!  when  lo!  a  mounted  pasha 
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with  a  scroll  and  a.  white  flag  rushes  upon  the  scene,  crying  'Akl 
ah-h !  ah-h-h !'  He  is  followed  by  the  priests  of  the  mosques  and 
churches.  They  are  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
Down  they  go  on  their  knees,  and  cry,  'Great  is  the  Czar!'  The 
pasha,  to  illustrate  the  fidelity  of  the  Sultan  and  the  desire  for 
peace,  snatches  a  red  fez-cap  from  the  head  of  a  soldier,  and  tear- 
ing to  pieces,  exclaims,  'Let  us  be  forever  friends!  Long  live  the 
Tzar!"' 

One  of  the  pleasant  excursions  planned  for  our  friends,  was  to 
the  Giants'  Mountain.  This  mountain  is  higher  than  it  seems, 
and  also  steeper,  so  that  much  preparation  is  made  for  the  as- 
cent. Besides,  as  we  go  through  an  encampment  of  Turks  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  we  propose  for  safety,  a  large  party.  We  board 
a  little  steam  launch,  and  start  across  the  Bosphorus,  a  gleeful 
party. 

On  arriving  upon  the  other  side  we  perceive  our  conveyance. 
It  is  drawn  by  white  oxen.  It  is  called  an  araby.  It  is  a  spring- 
less,  heavy,  lazy  concern  whose  wheels  are  at  every  angle  to  the 
axle,  and  whose  parts  are  tied  together  by  ropes  and  wires.  It 
will  hold  ten  but  has  no  seats.  We  improvise  cushions  for  the 
ladies,  out  of  shawls  and  coats,  and  the  Turkish  driver  starts  the 
team  with  his  goad.  It  is  an  antique,  and  fills  us  full  of  effusive 
fun.    The  araby  has  once  been  guilded  and  carved. 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon;  and  with  only  one  equipage  it  looked 
as  if  many  of  us  would  have  to  walk  the  four  miles  to  the  sum- 
mir.  However  we  found  another  rickety  conveyance  and  a  horse 
with  a  yoke,  with  some  red  cushions  inhabited  by  fleas.  These 
insects  kept  us  lively,  and  enabled  us  to  enjoy  the  ruts  of  moun- 
tain road.  The  road  was  over  a  plain— where  plane-trees,  some 
of  them  thirty  feet  round,  and  hollow,  kept  guard  with  soldiers 
and  junketers  around  them.  This  plain  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
Turkish  families.  Here,  near  some  of  the  places  is  the  spot 
where  the  Sultan  received  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  had  the 
grand  review  of  soldiers  in  her  honor.  Through  an  avenue  of 
trees  we  slowly  mended  our  way,  following  the  brisk  walk  of  the 
oxen.    We  met  another  araby  of  very  regal  style.    It  was  "Araby 
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the  blest,"  compared  with  ours.  It  had  an  Effendie,  with  three 
Turkish  beauties  done  up  in  white  muslin.  It  was  a  bridal  party 
forming  a  pretty  picture,  and  one  particularly  Asiatic. 

At  length  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  Giant's  Mountain.    We  find 
his  grave  and  a  cemetery  under  shadow  of  trees,  and  a  mosque 
and  minaret.     Some  dervishes  are  there.     They  permit   us  en- 
trance within  the  holy  places  in  our  stocking  feet,  and  for  a  con- 
sideration.    It  seems  that  this  is  the  burial-place  of  many  sol- 
diers who  fell  here  in  defense  of  Islam.    It  is  also  the  spot  where 
a  holy  pilgrim  or  priest  is  buried.     His  tomb  is  covered  with 
small  pieces  of  rags,  signs  of  a  good  future  and  good  health  to 
those  who  leave  them.     VvTe  ascend  the  narrow,  dark  stairway, 
up  the  stony  steps  of  the  minaret.     Every  object  in  view  from 
this  point  is  of  interest.    Under  our  eye,  to  the  west  and  across 
the  blue  water,  the  Latin  crusaders  under  Count  Raoul  encamped 
until  they  crossed  into   Asia.     There,  too,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
had  his  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  sixty  thousand  infantry,  rang- 
ing along  the  environs  of  the   Proponti's,   from  the  bridge   of 
Oosmedion,   the  point  of  the  triangle   of  Constantinople  which 
meets  the  Golden  Horn,  to  this  upper  point  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Here  are  old  earth  works,  made  by  the  French  engineers  for  the 
Turks  against  the  Russians  in  the  last  century;  and  there  are 
the  pharos  (lighthouse)  and  the  promontories  on  the  sea.    Turn- 
ing our  back  on  the  Bosphorus  and  looking  to  the  east,  or  south 
of  east,  far  off  over  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  cerulean  moun- 
tain curves,  we  may  see,  without  fancy  or  glass,  the  veiled  beauty 
of  the  ragged   defiles  which   streams  and  torrents  have  made. 
Through  these  passed  Xerxes  and  his  host.     Through  them  also 
came  Alexander.    Out  of  them  also  came  Orchan.  the  son  of  that 
Othman  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Turk,  laying  siege  to 
Nicomedia,  now  Ismid,  to  which  English  enterprise  and  capital 
have  made   a  railroad.     Here   began  the  march   of  that   army 
whose  janizaries  were  invincible.     They  rested  not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  fourteenth  century  found  them  crossing  into  Eu- 
rope, under   the  Thunderbolt   Bajazit,   scattering  the   combined 
armies  of  Hun,  Goth  and  Frank.    Here  was  nursed  that  prowess 
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in  arms  which  cemented  the  foundation  of  those  civil  and  bloody 
codes  of  the  Moslem  empire,  whose  crescent  flag  was  seen  by 
trembling1  Austria  not  two  centuries  ago,  at  the  gates  of  its  capi- 
tal, and  to  celebrate  whose  repulse,  in  1863  Austria  is  now  rais- 
ing monuments.  Hence  came  the  Othman,  Amuraths,  Moham.- 
meds,  Suleimans,  and  Selims,  who  startled  nations  and  made 
history  from  Venice  to  Vienna,  and  from  Bagdad  to  Granada. 

There  is  no  standpoint  more  interesting  than  this  for  a  review 
of  the  great  struggles  between  the  eastern  and  western  civiliza- 
tion. Yet  now,  as  we  gaze,  how  peacefully  reposes  the  scene 
where  so  many  embattled  millions  marched.  One  can  imagine 
the  struggle  of  standards,  the  rush  of  javelins,  the  crash  of 
charges,  the  iron  tread  of  the  mailed  horse  and  rider,  the  dash 
of  chariots  and  the  weighing  of  steeds,  the  notes  of  bugle,  the 
shouts  of  the  knights  leading  their  squadrons,  the  flash  of  lances, 
the  waving  of  pennants,  and  the  elan  of  victory  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  defeat ! 

But  there  are  classic  scenes  beneath  our  eye  from  this  minaret, 
as  well  as  varieties  of  history.  We  see  white,  low  houses  beyond 
the  village,  which  mark  the  authentic  spot  where  the  harpies  tor- 
tured Phineas.  But  above  all  in  elevation  and  interest  is  the 
hill,  on  which  we  stand,  where  the  Argonautic  heroes  brought 
each  their  handful  of  soil,  until  the  heap  arose  as  a  monument 
in  honor  of  the  expedition  which  makes  the  name  of  Jason  im- 
mortal. The  authenticity  of  these  places,  made  familiar  in  the 
muse  and  tradition  of  Hellas,  in  vouched  for  by  no  less  a  scholar 
than  Prof.  Grosvenor  who  has  made  them  seem  at  least  absolute 
varities  by  confirmations. 

"Do  you  not  know,"  said  one  of  our  party,  "that  there  is  a 
sensible  view  of  Jason  and  his  search  after  the  golden  fleece  T 
There  were  golden  sands  in  the  mountain  streams  of  that  El 
Dorado.  Not  being  adept  in  gathering  the  golden  dust,  like  our 
New  Mexican  miners,  these  Argonauts  soaked  their  fleeces  in 
the  water,  which  was  stirred  into  auriferousness,  and  when  the 
fleeces  dried  they  flailed  out  the  precious  particles." 

From  this  minaret  can  be  seen  the  point  of  Heraclea,  which 
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was  sighted  by  Peter  the  Great,  as  he  sailed  down  the  Black  Sea, 
under  much  Turkish  distrust  and  against  much  opposition,  to 
visit  the  city  of  Constantinople,  which  his  descendants  have  not 
failed  to  covet  ever  since. 

Upon  this  visit,  and  the  longing  of  Russian  ambition,  have 
hung  many  great  wars,  only  exceeded  by  those  symbolized  in 
the  Turkish  or  Christian  legend  whose  "four  angles  were  loosed 
from  the  great  river  Euphrates." 

We  take  care  before  descending  to  note  the  haven  which  has 
been  one  of  safety  to  navigators  from  the  wintry  and  temptes- 
tuous  Euxine.  There  across  the  way  are  the  Cynian  isles  about 
which  Greek  narratives  are  horrific  and  garrulous.  Upon  one  of 
them,  which  you  may  reach  in  calm  weather,  on  foot,  is  a  white 
marble  column.  Its  carving  is  not  a  little  marred  by  time  and 
flood.  It  was  once  an  altar.  What  it  may  mean,  the  poets  have 
sung  who  have  located  Jason,  his  myths  and  company  of  fifty 
Argonauts  along  these  points.  Here,  too,  geology  once  agreed 
with  tradition  that  the  pressure  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine 
broke  a  passage  through  to  the  Dardanelles;  but  science  has 
proved  that  the  fissure  was  made  by  fire,  which  created  a  pas- 
sage that  the  waters  followed.  This  passage  has  changed  the 
political  and  social  destinies  of  mankind.  Upon  one  of  these  isles 
are  still  seen  emblematic  altars  to  agriculture  and  fertility. 
These  are  doubtless  Roman,  for  they  are  dedicated  to  Caesar 
Augustus 

We  look  down  upon  the  promontory  at  the  mouth  of  the  sea 
on  the  Asiatic  side !  The  tower  of  Medea  shines  white  as  a  light- 
house, while  the  ruins  of  the  temples  to  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
protectors  of  the  sailors,  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  Our  double 
summit  of  a  mountain— sometimes  called  Mount  Joshua,  and 
sometimes  the  back  of  Hercules— -has  its  present  name  from  a 
giant's  tomb,  which  we  visit.  The  tomb  is  forty  feet  in  length. 
It  is  said  to  contain  only  the  toe  or  foot  of  the  giant  who  was 
accustomed  to  sit  on  the  top  of  this  mountain,  -while  he  bathed 
his  feet  in  the  Bosphorus.  The  tomb  is  covered  with  square 
blocks  of  stone,  and  is  much  reverenced.     It  has  various  legen- 
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dary  histories.  From  the  minaret  we  discover  a  neat  fort  and 
battery  at  our  feet,  near  the  shore.  Its  guns  are  covered  with 
white  canvas,  and  all  its  appointments  are  in  nice  order.  At 
every  angle  of  the  horizon,  far  and  near,  historic,  classic  and 
mystic  memories  start  into  view,  and  make  our  afternoon  quite 
an  old  well  some  three  hundred  feet  deep,  which  lias  a  marvel- 
a  religio-classio-Anglo-Ameriean  festivity. 

We  are  called  to  lunch.  It  is  nicely  spread  on  the  grass,  near 
ous  echo.  Twenty  of  us  quaff  the  wine  of  Ismid,  and  drink  to 
the  health  of  our  departed  friends  Jason,  Hercules,  and  the  rest, 
not  forgetting  the  sovereigns  of  our  respective  countries.  Tear- 
ing off  some  fragments  from  our  handkerchiefs,  we  place  them, 
as  the  customary  notice  offering,  upon  the  tombs  of  the  saints. 
Then  mounting  our  araby  and  moving  a£  dusk  down  the  moun- 
tain, through  the  shadows  of  the  trees  of  the  Turkish  camp, 
where  many  dusky  figures  are  seen  praying  towards  Mecca,  and 
after  some  gentle  and  profane  bantering  as  to  backsheesh  with 
the  natives  who  surround  our  boat,  we  rejoin  the  launch  and  end 
our  pleasure  at  the  wharf,  where  our  flag  is  supposed  to  fly  for 
our  protection. 

We  are  summoned  by  our  friends  for  a  last  enjoyment  of  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Legation.  To  these  were  added  something 
unusual  in  this  locality.  It  was  a  serenade  by  moonlight  en  the 
waters.  It  was  a  sin-cess  as  a  scene,  for  there  were  no  harsh 
Greek  or  Turkish  voices  in  the  serenade.  The  American  Minis- 
ter to  Turkey,  was  the  projector  of  the  Venetian  entertainment, 
the  carnival  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  quay  was  lined  with  specta- 
tors, and  the  stream  and  bay  with  caiques  and  illuminated  barg- 
es. The  rockets  and  colored  lights,  and  the  thousand  boats  full 
of  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  the  upper  Bosphorus,  followed  the 
steam  tugs  and  larger  caiques  as  they  moved  about  from  Buyuk- 
dereh  to  Therapia,  giving  to  the  waves  the  melodies  the  waves 
returned,  instrumental  music  thrilled  on  the  clear  air  and  moon- 
lit stream,  and  aided  the  effect.  Altogether  it  was  unique.  Was 
not  this  indulgence  of  occidental  and  Orphic  luxury  under  orient- 
al skies  a  fit   ending  of  our  rugged  journey  from   the   boreal 
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North?  These  gay  songs  of  the  elegant  embassies  and  their  re- 
tainers— how  much,  they  contrast  with  the  rough  days  of  crusa- 
der and  paynim  of  sword  and  simitar  of  cross  and  crescent.  How 
they  contrast  with  the  elder  days  of  sea-fights  of  Genoese,  Vene- 
tian and  Turk  in  these  bays,  now  illuminated  by  American  pe- 
troleum, and  choral  with  soft  voices  on  the  stillv  air. 
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By  Courtesy  of  the  Clown. 


1>y  Annie  Fellows  Johnston. 

The  little  man  in  motley,  thrusting  his  face  through  the  cur- 
tains of  the  big  circus  tent,  looked  out  on  the  gathering  crowds 
and  grinned.  To  him  that  assemblage  of  gaping  backwoods  pio- 
neers was  a  greater  show  than  the  one  he  was  traveling  with, 
although  the  circus  itself  was  a  pioneer  in  its  way.  It  was  the 
first  that  had  ever  traveled  through  the  almost  unbroken  forests 
of  southern  Indiana,  and  the  fame  of  its  performance  at  Vin- 
eennes,  had  spread  to  the  Ohio  long  before  the  plodding  oxen 
had  drawn  the  heavy  lion  cages  half  that  distance.  Such  wild 
rumors  of  it  had  found  their  way  across  the  sparcely  settled  hills 
and  hollows,  that  families  who  had  not  been  out  of  sight  of  their 
cabin  windows  in  five  years  or  more  were  drawn  irresistibly 
circus  ward. 

Standing  on  a  barrel,  behind  a  hole  in  the  canvas  of  the  tent, 
the  little  clown  amused  himself  by  watching  the  stream  of  ar- 
rivals. As  far  as  he  could  see,  down  the  glaringly  sunny  road, 
rising  clouds  of  dust  betoken  the  approach  of  a  seemingly  end- 
less procession.  The  whole  country  appeared  to  be  flocking  to 
the  commons  just  outside  of  Burnville,  where  the  annual  training 
in  military  tactics  took  place  on  "muster  days."  People  were 
coming  by  the  wagon-load;  nearly  every  horse  carried  double, 
and  one  old  nag  ambled  up  with  a  row  of  boys  astride  her  patient 
back  from  neck  to  tail. 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon  in  August,  and  a  rank,  almost  over- 
powering odor  of  dog-fennel  rose  from  the  dusty  weeds  trampled 
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down  around  the  tent.  The  little  clown  wag  halt*  stilled  by  the 
dust,  the  he.it,  nod  the  smell,  and  the  perspiration  trickled  down 
Ids  grotesquely  painted  face;  hut  an  occasional  impatient  flapping 
of  his  handkerchief  to  clear  away  the  dust  of  a  new  arrival  was 
all  that  betrayed  his  discomfort.  He  was  absorbed  in  the  con- 
versation of  a  little  group  who.  seated  on  a  log  directly  under 
his  peep-hole  in  the  canvas,  were  patiently  waiting  for  the  per- 
formance to  begin. 

"My  motley  can't  hold  a  candle  to  theirs,'1  he  thought,  with 
an  amused  chuckle,  as  lie  surveyed  them  critically.  "Judging  by 
the  cut  of  that  girl's  old  silk  dress,  it  was  a  part  of  her  grand- 
mother's wedding  finery,  and  she  probably  spun  the  stuff  for 
that  sunbonnet  herself.  Bu1  the  man— Moses  in  the  bulrushes! 
People  back  east  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  told  them  how  he  is 
togged  out  :  tow  trousers,  broadcloth  coat  with  brass  buttons, 
bare  feet,  and  a  coonskin  cap.  on  1  bis  the  hottest  of  all  the  dog- 
days  ever  created  !" 

lie  wiped  his  face  again  after  this  inventory,  and  steadied 
himself  on  the  barrel.  All  unconscious  of  the  audience  they  were 
entertaining,  the  man  and  girl  were  retailing  the  neighborhood 
news  to  a  tired-looking  little  woman,  who  sat  on  the  log  beside 
them,  with  a  heavy  baby  in  her  arms.  Their  broad  Western 
speech  was  as  unfamiliar  as  it  was  amusing  to  their  unseen 
listener.  The  barrel  shook  with  his  suppressed  laughter,  as  they 
repeated  the  rumors  they  had  heard  regarding  the  circus. 

"Thar  was  six  oxen  to  draw  the  lion  cages,"  said  the  girl, 
fanning  herself  with  her  sunbonnet.  "Sam  said  them  beasts 
roared  to  beat  the  Dutch— two  of  'em.  And  he  says  thar's  a  pock- 
marked Irsishman  as  goes  around  between  acts  with  a  nine-band- 
ed armadillo.  Ef  ye  tech  it,  ye'll  never  have  the  toothache  no 
more  But  thar's  suthin  better  nor  him.  Sam  says  he  'lows  we'll 
jest  all  die  a-laughin'  when  we  see  the  clown.  The  whole  end  of 
the  State1  has  gone  wild  over  that  air  clown.  Sam  says  they  make 
more  fuss  over  him  than  they  would  over  the  President  ef  he 
was  1'  come  to  tins  neck  o'  woods." 

Eere  the  auditor  behind  the  scenes,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
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made  such  a   low  bow  that  he  lost  his  balance  and  nearly  upset 
the  barrel. 

"1  reckon  the  elyfunt  will  be  the  biggest  sight,''  drawled  the 
man.  "That's  what  draWed  me  here.  1  ain't  never  seen  even 
the  pieter  of  an  elyfunt,  and  they  say  this  is  the  real  live  article 
from  t'other  side  of  the  world.  They  say  he  can  eat  a  cock  of 
hay  six  fool   high  at  one  meal.*' 

Here  the  baby  stirred  and  fretted  in  the  woman's  arms,  and 
she  wearily  lifted  ii     to  an  easier  position  against  her  shoulder. 

"I  wish  Jim  would  hurry  up,"  she  sighed,  wiping  her  hot  face 
on  a  corner  of  her  home  spun  apron. 

'Tie's  over  yander  heipin'  ole  Mis'  Potter  put  up  her  ginger- 
bread stand,"  answered  the  girl,  pointing  to  a  large  oak-tree  on 
the  edge  of  the  common.  "1  seen  'em  when  she  first  come  a-driv- 
in'  up  on  thai  big  ox-sled,  with  a  barrel  of  cider  behind  her.  Law, 
I  reckon  she  hain't  never  missed  behr  on  hand  to  sell  her  cakes 
anil   cider  here  on  muster-days  nary  a  lime  in  ten  years." 

" 'Tain'c  .Mis'  Loiter,"  answered  the  older  woman.  "(She's  ben 
laid  up  with  rheumatiz  nearly  all  summer,  it's  Boone  Katcliff's 
moiii.-r  and  his  litfie  William." 

"You  don't  mean  it!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  eager  interest, 
standing  up  to  get  a  better  view.  ''Not  ole  'Madam  Ratclitfe,'  as 
pap  calls  her !  I've  ben  honin'  for  a  sight  of  her  ever  sense  last 
spring,  when  1  heerd  she'd  come  out  from  Maryland.  I  used  to 
hear  about  her  afore  Boone  married  M'randy.  It  was  M'randy 
as  told  me  about  her.  She  said  the  ole  lady  was  so  rich  and  so 
stuck  up  that  she  never  even  tied  her  own  shoes.  They  had  slaves 
and  land  and  money  and  everything  that  heart  could  wish,  and 
they  didn't  think  that  M'randy  was  good  enough  for  their  only 
son.  The  letters  they  writ  to  Boone  trying  to  head  him  off  made 
M'randy  so  mad  that  1  didn't  suppose  she'd  ever  git  over  it." 
"She  didn't,"  answered  the  little  woman,  "and  it  was  scant  wel- 
come they  got  when  they  come.  The  letter  they  sent  a  month 
aforehand  never  got  here,  so  of  course  nobody  kuowed  they  was 
a-comin',  and  they  wa'n't  nobody  down  to  the  Ohio  River  laudiu' 
to  meet  'em.  My  Jim  he  happened  to  be  thar  when  they  got  off'n 
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the  flat  boat.  They  was  dreadful  put  out  when  they  didn't  find 
Boone  watchin'  out  for  'em,  after  eomin'  all  the  way  from  Mary- 
land. Goodness  knows  what  'ud  become  of  'em  ef  Jim  hadn't 
happened  aerost  'em.  The  boat  had  gone  on  down  the  river  and 
left  'em  settin'  thar  on  shore  amongst  the  bales  and  boxes,  as 
helpless  as  two  kittens.  Jim  he  seen  'em  a-settin'  thar,  and  bein' 
a  soft-hearted  chap  and  kuowin'  suthin'  was  wrong,  he  up  and 
spoke. 

"They  was  so  bewildered  like,  'count  of  not  finding  Boone  and 
everything  bein'  so  dif'runt  from  what  they  lotted  on,  that  they 
was  well-night  daft.  The  ole  man  had  ben  sick  ever  sence  they 
left  Pittsburg,  and  they  was  both  plum  tuckered  out  with  that 
long  iiat-boat  trip.  Jim  he  jest  h'isted  'em  into  the  wagon,  big 
chest  and  all,  and  brought  'em  on  to  Burnville. 

"He  said  'twas  plain  to  be  seen  they  hadn't  never  been  used 
to  roughin'  it  in  any  way.  The  ole  gentleman  was  so  sick  he  had 
to  lean  his  head  on  her  shoulder  all  the  way,  and  she  kep'  a-strok- 
in'  his  white  hair  with  her  fine  soft  fingers,  and  talkin'  to  him 
as  if  he'd  ben  a  child.  She  tried  to  chirk  him  up  by  tellin'  him 
they'd  soon  be  to  Boone's  home,  and  talkin'  'bout  when  Boone 
was  a  Utile  feller,  tell  Jim  couldn't  hardly  stand  it,  he's  so  soft 
hearted. 

"He  knew  all  the  time  what  a  disapp'intmeut  was  in  store 
when  they  should  set  eyes  on  M'randy  and  the  cabin,  and  find 
Boone  growed  to  be  so  rough  and  common.  It  was  dark  when 
they  got  thar.  Boone  hadn't,  got  home  yit,  and  thar  wa'n't  a  sign 
of  a  light  about  the  place.  So  Jim  lef  the  ole  folks  setting  in 
the  wagon,  and  went  in  to  break  the  news  to  M'randy,  knowin' 
what  a  high-tempered  piece  she  is  at  times.  He  said  she  was 
settin'  on  the  doorstep  in  her  bare  feet  and  dirty  ole  linsey- 
woolsey  dress,  jawin'  little  William.  She'd  ben  a  making  soap 
all  day,  and  was  dead  tired. 

"When  Jim  tole  her  what  'twas,  the  surprise  seemed  to  strike 
her  all  of  a  heap.  She  never  made  a  move  to  git  up,  and  as  soon 
as  she  could  git  her  breath  she  begun  to  splutter  like  blue 
blazes.     She  said  come  folks  had  more  burdens  laid  onto  their 
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shoulders  than  by  rights  was  their  share,  and  she  couldn't  see 
what  made  them  ole  people  come  trackin'  out  where  they  was 
neither  wanted  nor  expected.  She  hadn't  no  airthly  use  for  that 
stuck-up  ole  Mis'  Ratcliffe,  if  she  was  Boone's  mother.  Oh,  she 
jest  talked  up  scan'lous. 

''Jim  he  was  afraid  they  would  hear  her  clear  out  in  the  road, 
so  he  kep'  tryin'  to  smooth  her  down,  and  then  he  went  out  and 
tried  to  smooth  things  over  to  the  ole  people.  By  the  time  they'd 
climbed  out'n  the  wagon  and  walked  up  the  path,  William  had 
lit  a  candle,  and  she  was  holdin'  it  over  her  head  in  the  doorway. 
The  way  Jim  tole  it  I  could  jest  see  how  they  stood  lookin'  at 
each  other,  like  as  they  was  takin'  their  measures.  Jim  said  they 
both  seemed  to  see  the  difference,  M'randy  so  frowsy  and  com- 
mon-lookin',  for  all  her  prettiness,  and  the  ole  lady  so  fine  and 
aristocratic  in  her  elegant  dress  and  bunnet.  He  said  he'd  never 
fergit  how  white  and  tired-lookin'  their  old  faces  showed  up  in 
the  candle-light,  and  sort  of  disapp'inted,  too,  over  the  welcome 
they'd  ben  expectin'  and  didn't  git. 

"M'randy  didn't  even  offer  to  shake  bands.  After  she'd  stared 
a  minute  she  said,  sorter  stiff-like,  'Well,  I  s'pose  you  may  as 
well  come  on  in.'  Jim  says  thar  was  tears  in  the  ole  lady's  eyes 
when  she  follered  M'randy  into  the  cabin,  but  she  wiped  'em 
away  real  quirk,  and  spoke  up  cheerful  to  ole  Mr.  Ratcliffe. 

"The  room  was  in  such  a  muss  there  wa'n't  an  empty  chair  to 
set  on  tell  M'randy  jerked  the  things  off  of'm  and  kicked  the  stuff 
out  of  sight  under  the  bed.  Then  she  dusted  'em  with  her  apron, 
and  said  in  a  long-sufferin'  sort  of  tone  that  she  reckoned  'twas 
about  as  cheap  settin'  as  standin'. 

"Ole  Mis'  Ratcliffe  tried  to  apologize  fer  eoinin,.  She  said 
that  their  daughter  back  in  Maryland  tried  to  keep  'em  from 
it,  but  that  Boone  couldn't  come  to  them,  and  it  had  been  ten 
years  since  he  had  left  home,  and  they  felt  they  must  see  him 
once  more  before  they  died.  Jim  said  it  was  so  pitiful  the  way 
she  talked  that  he  got  all  worked  up." 

"Why  didn't  they  turn  right  around  and  go  home  the  next 
day?"  -cried  the  girl,  with  flashing  eyes.     "That's  M'randy  all 
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over  again  when  she  once  gits  her  temper  up,  but  people  as  rich 
as  them  don't  have  to  put  up  with  nobody's  high  and  mighty 
ways." 

''They  are  not  rich  any  more,"  was  the  answer.  "A  few  years 
ago  they  lost  all  they  had,  slaves,  land,  and  everything-,  and  their 
married  daughter  in  Baltimore  is  takin'  care  of  'em.  She  was 
sure  they  wouldn't  find  it  agreeable  out  here,  so  she  provided 
the  money  for  'em  to  come  back  on;  but  the  ole  man  had  his 
{sockets  picked  comin'  down  on  that  flatboat,  and  they  don't  feel 
as  they  could  write  back  and  ask  her  for  more.  She's  good  to  'em 
as  can  be,  but  she  hasn't  got  any  more  than  she  needs,  and  they 
hate  to  ask  for  it.  That's  why  the  ole  lady  is  here  to-day,  takin' 
Mis'  Potter's  place.  Boone  persuaded  her  to  come,  and  tole  her 
if  she  could  make  as  much  as  Mis'  Potter  always  does,  it  will  be 
enough  to  pay  their  way  back  to  Maryland.  He  helped  her  get 
ready.  I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  M'randy  to  make  her  stand 
aside  and  not  interfere,  but  she  made  up  the  ginger-bread  as 
meek  as  Moses,  and  let  Jim  roll  the  barrel  of  cider  out  of  the 
smoke-house  without  a  word." 

"Why  don't  Boone  scratch  around  and  raise  the  money  some- 
how?" put  in  the  man,  who  had  chewed  in  interested  silence  as 
he  listened  to  the  story.  Now  he  stopped  to  bite  another  mouth- 
ful from  a  big  twist  of  tobacco  he  took  from  his  broadcloth  coat 
pocket. 

"  'Pears  like  their  only  son  is  the  one  that  ought  to  do  fer  'em, 
and  at  least  he  could  make  M'randy  shut  up  and  treat  his  pa- 
rents civil. 

''Boone!"  sniffed  the  woman.  "Why,  he's  under  M'randy's 
thunibb  so  tight  that  he  dassent  sneeze  if  she  don't  take  snuff. 
Besides,  he's  ben  on  the  flat  of  his  back  off  and  on  all  summer, 
with  dumb  ague.  It's  run  into  a  slow  fever  now,  and  it  takes 
every  picayune  they  can  scrape  together  to  git  his  medicines. 
Then,  too,  M'randy  sprained  her  ankle  a  month  or  so  back,  and 
things  have  been  awful  sence  then.  The  ole  man  he  don't  realize 
he  is  in  the  way,  he's  so  childish  and  broken   down.     He  jest 

Continued    on     Page   49. 
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he  MarKJand* 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 

A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Chapter  26. 

Shipley  and  Harry  decided  to  keep  the  Markland  lodgings 
open  and  to  stay  there  at  night  taking  their  meals  at  any  place 
they  might  fancy;  Kate  had  rather  demurred  at  first,  but  she 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  two  men,  on  condition  that  they 
would  not  violate  certain  stringent  household  laws  which  pre- 
vailed in  her  domain. 

"No  smoking,  mind,  all  over  the  place;  you  both  promise?" 
she  said,  and  they  promised,  and  they  promised  and  accepted 
other  injunctions  meekly;  so  as  we  have  said  the  men  carried  the 
day  and  were  established  in  their  quarters  on  the  very  day  Kate 
and  the  Middletons  left  for  the  Bonds'  home.  Carlyle  spent  that 
first  night  with  them,'  and  more  plans  for  the  "hounding"  (as 
Mr.  Radcliffe  called  the  persistant  proceedings  against  Gorham), 
were  discussed;  people  of  repute  were  deliberately  listed  who 
must  be  warned  against  him,  and  each  of  the  three  took  his  par- 
ticular part  of  the  work  readily,  and  no  thought  of  mercy  seemed 
to  find  favor  with  them.  Once  during  this  evening  Shipley  did 
say  that  it  was  like  driving  a  desperate  man  to  greater  despera- 
tion to  do  what  they  were  doing,  and  that  if  Gorham  had  any 
disposition  to  make  an  effort  they  Avould  not  let  him. 

"Let  him  get  out  of  our  reach  then,"  answered  Markland, 
"we  won't  follow  him;  the  world  is  big,  but  we  want  him  out 
of  our  knowledge,  that's  all.  We  can't  defend  the  world  against 
him,  but  we  can  cover  some  ground  thoroughly;  and  I'm  not  in- 
clined to  relax  my  efforts  in  that  direction;  though  if  you  think 
you're  going  too  far,  Sam,  don't  let  former  pledges  stand  in  the 
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way,  for  they  may  now  seem  rash  and  unwise  to  you." 

"Lord,  no!  I  couldn't  draw  off;  I  don't  want  to,  I  only  wish 
he'd  get  out;"  answered  the  book-keeper. 

Of  course  Rose  Carlyle  had  been  informed  by  letter  that  Kate 
would  not  be  married  in  August.  Her  husband  had  simply  stated 
plainly  in  his  letter  that  Gorham  was  utterly  unworthy  of  any 
consideration,  and  told  her  he  would  explain  more  fully  when 
he  came  for  her,  and  it  was  decided  now  by  these  two  that  since 
the  wedding  was  not  to  take  place,  the  usual  time  for  returning 
home  should  be  adhered  to ;  that  is  to  say  Carlyle  would  go  and 
bring  his  wife  in  September. 

One  very  hot  afternoon,  about  five  days  after  Kate  and  the 
Middletons  had  left  the  city,  Markland  and  Mr.  Radcliffe  sat 
sweltering,  and  trying  to  work  just  as  if  it  had  been  cool  and 
comfortable :  it  was  almost  closing  time,  and  the  merchant,  laying 
down  his  pen,  remarked: 

"Simpson  and  Boise  haven't  reported  for  two  days,  Harry; 
I  begin  to  be  afraid  they  won't  find  her  after  all." 

"I  have  little  hope  myself,  Sir.  They  have  no  trace  of  her, 
and  if  Simpson  and  Boise  can't  find  her  she's  not  in  the  city." 
And  Markland  looked  very  crestfallen  and  worn  out. 

They  were  still  talking  on  in  this  way.  and  even  considering 
the  advisability  of  trying  to  secure  other  services  (though  Simp- 
son and  Boise  were  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  reliable 
people  for  private  detective  work  m  the  city),  when  a  cab  drove 
rapidly  up  to  the  building,  and  Radcliffe  exclaimed: 

"Lord  of  mercy,  Harry,  here's  Simpson,  and  he's  got  old  Joe 
with  him!" 

Markland  started  to  rush  out,  but  Radcliffe  prevented  him, 
telling  him  to  let  them  come  in,  as  a  scene  in  the  street  might 
do  some  harm.  The  detective  helped  Joe  out,  and  the  two  now 
hurried  into  the  office. 

"We've  found  them."  said  Simpson  eoraposedly,  "had  them 
located  a  day  ago.  but  that  fellow  Gorham 'a  tracking  them  too; 
so  we've  had  double  work." 

"Where   is   Alice,  Joe?"  demanded   both   Markland   and  the 
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merchant,  not  even  heeding  the  detective. 

"A-dyin'  up  theer  wher  we've  ben  a-livin';  a-dyin'  fast,  and 
no  hand  ter  help  her  but  mine  which  ain't  what  it  should  be," 
responded  old  Joe,  trembling  violently. 

"Is  sh«  ill?"  demanded  Radcliffe. 

"The  girl  is  very  low,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  some  of  the  people  in  tht 
house  told  us  so,  and  Joe  here  tells  me  she  has  a  fever,  Typhoid, 
I  suppose,  lots  of  the  people  in  those  hot  tenements  get  it,  and 
die  of  it,  too,"  said  Simpson  with  professional  indifference. 

"She  don't  no  more  know  me  now,  Sir,  end  the  doctor  says 
she's  a-sinkin'  rapid  cause  nobody  ken  git  the  fever  off  in  thet 
bad  air,"  said  Joe  piteously. 

"Do  you  say,  Simpson,  that  Gorham  is  about  there?"  asked 
Markland,  springing  to  his  feet  suddenly. 

"He  found  Joe  the  same  night  we  did,  but  we  prevented  him 
from  following  the  old  man  as  he  intended  doing,  and  we  have  a 
man  watching  him  constantly  now,"  answered  the  detective. 

"Very  well,  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  him,"  said  Markland,  the  old 
fierce  look  coming  into  his  face.  "He  understands  what  will 
happen;  I  told  him  what  I'd  do  if  he  troubled  them,  and  I'll  do 
it  now  in  spite  of  all  of  you."  And  he  made  for  the  door  with  a 
determined  purpose  written  plainly  upon  his  face. 

"Now,  sir,  I  think  you'd  better  not  try  that,"  said  Simpson, 
calmly  stepping  in  his  way.  "We've  done  everything  on  the 
quiet,  and  you  would  only  ruin  everything.  If  you  people  want 
to  help  the  girl  send  some  one  to  her;  a  woman  if  you  know  one; 
and  get  a  good  physician ;  there  may  be  some  chance.  You,  Mr. 
Markland,  will  have  to  keep  cool." 

"My  God!  a  woman!  and  Kate  is  so  far  off!  whom  can  we 
geiV  asked  Radcliffe  anxiously. 

"I  will  go  sir,  gladly,  and  at  once."  The  words  startled  Rad- 
cliffe and  the  others  for  a  moment,  and  there  stood  Miss  Stone 
very  pale,  but  looking  resolute  and  ready  to  do  what  she  had 
offered. 

"I  could  not  help  hearing,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  and  now  sir,  if  you 
will  accompany  me  to  the  place,  I  am  ready.     I  think  we  had 
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better  lose  no  more  time ;  we  will  go  to  her,  Joe,  and  she  will  be 
all  right  yet." 

"I — I— don't  know;  your  people  might  object,"  said  Radeliffe 
>i fully.     "And  there  may  be  some  danger  of  contagion.     I 
think  it's  not  right,  though  I  thank  you  and  appreciate  the  of- 
fer." 

"It's  a  bad  place,  Miss;  I  think  you've  never  seen  such  places," 
observed  Simpson,  looking  at  the  exquisitely  dressed  girl  doubt- 
fully. 

"I  will  go  if  I  will  do.  until  other  arrangements  can  be  made," 

she  answered   quietly.     "Send  a   messenger  to  my  cousin,   and 

i,    with  a  friend  for  the  night;  that  is  all  you  need 

say,  and  Mr.  Radeliffe,  you  will  accompany  me  to  the  place;  I 

not  afrai 

"  'Tain'1  do  matter;  I've  said  it  afore.    We're  we  be  sence  the 

s's  began  a-turnin',  hands  reaches  out  a  line.    Thankee,  Miss, 

no  one  the'r  will  tech  or  harm  yer;  all  of  'em  the'r  is  sorry 

her,  but  they're  not  free  ter  help  much,  fer  they're  got  ter 

days  and  nights,  end  many  has  sick  folks  too  a-dyin'  fer  air 

■■  ain't  heavy  and  bad." 

"Well,  she's  found,  is  she?"  exclaimed  Shipley,  who  had  been 

for  and  now  entered  the  office  and  seized  old  Joe's  hand, 

here  is  she?"     He  was  briefly  informed  of  everything,  and 

of  Miss  Stone's  readiness  to  go  to  Alice. 

"All  right;  I'll  see  that  the  message  goes  to  your  friends,  Miss 

Stone.     I  told  you  once  you'd  go  further  to  serve  another  than 

pie   generally   supposed.     Simpson,   give   me   the   address   of 

the  place;  I'll  send  Dr.  Crayton  at  once.     Harry,  you  can  ride 

with  Miss  Stone  and  Mr.  Radeliffe  'to  the  place  if  you  like;  I'll 

-  after  things."    And  Shipley  prepared  for  his  part  at  onca, 

ie  Radeliffe  and  the  assistant  stenographer  entered  the  cab 

impanied  by  old  Joe,  Harry  now  fully  alive  to  the  situation, 

lining  to  assist  Shipley. 

"Well  then,  Markland,  if  you  will  stay,  suppose  you  go  for 

Crayton  while  I  send  Miss  Stone's  message  and  close  up;  I'll 

stroll  in  that  diection  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  if  you've  sent  him 
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wait  about  for  me.  If  Crayton  can't  be  had  at  once,  leave  word 
at  his  house  where  I  can  find  you,  and  we'll  decide  after  we've 
got  a  doctor,  what's  best  to  do  next."  Markland  hurried  off, 
and  Shipley  despatched  the  message  for  Miss  Stone,  and  then 
turning  to  the  detective  who  sat  watching  him,  he  said: 

"How  did  you  find  them;  how  did  you  induce  the  old  man  to 
come  here  with  you?" 

"Well,  two  days  ago  we  found  that  people  such  as  those  we 
sought  were  in  the  place  and  that  the  woman  was  ill;  so  we 
watched  close,  suspecting  that  the  old  man  would  come  out  at 
night  to  get  such  things  as  were  needed.    We  don't  know  how, 
but  that  Gorham  must  have  ascertained  something  concerning 
their  whereabouts  too,  for  Boise  who  was  on  early  in  the  evening 
saw  him  hanging  about  the  street;  and  when  I  came  we  decided 
to  try  if  possible  to  let  Gorham  find  the  old  man,  and  then  when 
we  saw  fit  to  interfere,  and  thus  get  the  old  fellow's  confidence. 
We  knew  whatever  may  be  Gorham 's  desires,  he  would  act  cau- 
tiously, so  we  kept  about,  and  at  about  ten  the  old  fellow  came 
from  a  small  street,  and  neither  Boise  nor  myself  could  tell  how 
he  had  gotten  out  of  the  house.     Gorham  stopped  him  and  held 
him  by  the  arm.     We  couldn't  hear  what  was  said  at  first,  but 
presently  the  old  man  called  out  for  help,  and  Boise  ran  at  once 
to  his  assistance.    The  old  man  said  Gorham  had  threatened  vio- 
lence if  he  did  not  tell  where  he  lived,  and  that  he,  Joe,  did  not 
wish  to  tell.     Then  Boise,  who  was  dressed  exactly  as  the  men 
generally  are  who  live  in  those  places,  told  Gorham,  Joe  should 
tell  nothing  that  he  didn't  want  to  tell;  and  when  the  fellow 
grew  angry,  Boise  called  to  me,  and  I  went,  being  also  attired 
in  the  same  sort  of  clothes  as  Boise.    We  showed  fight,  and  Boise 
really  did  raise  his  hand  to  strike  the  man;  but  it  wasn't  Gor- 
ham's  game  to  have  a  row,  so  he  moved  off,  and  we  told  Joe  not 
to  worry,  and  that  we  wouldn't  let  any  one  follow  him.    We  let 
him  get  his  stuff  that  night,  and  dodged  about  until  he  got  into 
the  house  again.    Until  this  afternoon  he  didn't  come  out  again, 
and  I  couldn't  lose  the  chance,  so  I  told  him  Gorham  was  on  his 
track,  and  that  I  was  one  of  the  men  who  had  assisted  him  be- 
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fore,  I  was  dressed  as  I  am  now,  in  which  costume  he  didn't 
know  me.  I  told  him  I  could  save  him  from  Gorham ;  that  Rad- 
eliffe  and  Markland  and  Shipley  had  sent  me  to  do  it,  and  that 
unless  he  would  come  at  once  with  me  I  should  give  him  and 
Alice  up,  and  that  Gorham  would  surely  find  them.  He  was  very 
suspicious,  but  I  showed  him  that  letter  Markland  gave  me,  you 
remember,  signed  "Flo  Middleton,"  and  I  told  him  I  was  really 
paid  to  find  him  and  Alice.  Then  he  asked  no  end  of  questions, 
and  at  last  he  consented  to  go  if  I  would  write  him  a  letter  tell- 
ing you  all  I  had  told  him,  so  that  he  could  mail  it  to  you  before 
he  went  with  me ;  he  said  that  if  I  was  deeciving  him  you  would 
follow  me  up,  or  at  least  protect  Alice.  This  I  did  not  do,  but 
I  called  a  cab  and  told  him  to  get  in  alone  and  tell  the  driver 
where  to  take  him,  and  that  I  would  stay  and  watch  the  house 
until  he  returned  with  help.  He  declined  this,  but  turning  away 
the  driver  I  had  called,  said  he  would  get  a  driver  he  knew,  and 
that  if  I  could  get  some  one  to  watch  the  house  outside  he  would 
get  a  woman  to  stay  with  Alice,  and  go  with  me  in  the  cab  he 
would  obtain.  I  went  and  got  one  of  our  men  to  watch,  and  the 
old  fellow  soon  brought  his  cab,  telling  the  driver  to  go  to  Rad- 
eliffe's  and  admonishing  me  that  if  I  spoke  a  word  to  the  driver 
he  would  at  once  leave  me.  This  was  the  way  we  came ;  I  learn- 
ed from  Joe  that  Gorham  simply  at  first  asked  to  see  Alice,  tell- 
ing Joe  that  if  she  would  do  him  one  favor  he  would  never 
trouble  her  again,  but  when  Joe  had  refused  to  tell  in  which 
house  she  was  he  had  tried  threats,  which  had  induced  Joe  to 
call  out. 

"Why  in  the  devil's  name  didn't  you  come  that  first  night  for 
us  instead  of  waiting  for  Joe  to  come  out  again?"  asked  Shipley, 
angrily. 

"The  people  in  the  house  were  all  with  Joe  (we  knew  that), 
and  if  any  one  had  gone  in  to  seek  him  there  would  have  been 
a  row,  and  as  the  girl  was  ill  and  might  be  alarmed,  and  we 
couldn't  find  just  what  floor  they  were  'on  and  which  were  their 
rooms,  we  took  this  course.  We  might  have  got  to  the  matter 
through  the  doctor  that  attended  her  and  some  others  in  the 
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place,  but  he's  a  sot  and  a  fool  and  would  have  to  be  told  too 
much.  We  popped  in  between  him  and  Gorham  once,  Boise  pre- 
tending to  be  drunk  and  inducing  the  doctor  to  go  with  him  for 
a  drink." 

"Well,  do  you  think  the  girl  will  pull  through?"  asked  the 
book-keeper. 

"I  can't  say  about  that;  the  place  I  know  is  wretched,  and 
Joe  says  she  don't  seem  to  know  what's  going  on.  She  don't 
know  Gorham  is  looking  for  her,  and  I  can  tell  you  positively 
that  Gorham  won't  continue  the  search,  for  we've  had  a  man 
warn  him  of  the  fact  by  this  time  that  Radcliffe  has  found  her; 
and  Gorham  don't  want  any  more  clash  with  you  people.  He 
intended,  I  suppose,  to  try  if  possible,  to  get  the  girl  to  urge  you 
to  let  up  on  him." 

"I  see  you  fellows  have  done  this  well,  and  I  for  one  am  satis*- 
tied  a  settlement  tomorrow  will  do?" 

"Yes,  certainly,  Mr.  Shipley,  but  what  about  Gorham?"  asked 
the  detective,  "will  you  want  him  tracked  still?" 

"Well,  keep  him  in  view  until  tomorrow  at  any  rate;  I  must 
be  off  now;  come  in  any  time  to-morrow,  Simpson."  And  the 
men  parted,  Shipley  hurrying  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Crayton. 

As  soon  as  Margaret  Stone  (Miss  Stone  always  at  Radcliffe 's) 
and  her  two  companions  were  seated  in  the  cab,  she  said  to  Mr. 
Radcliffe: 

"It  will  not  do  to  startle  her  in  any  way,  you  know,  so  when 
we  reach  the  place  Joe  will  have  to  prepare  her  in  some  way 
for  our  visit." 

"  'Tain't  needful,  mebbie  she  won't  know  me  when  I  git  back, 
end  I  ain't  feared  she'll  mind  now  who's  a-comin';  she's  a-dyin* 
end  it's  my  fault;  I  done  wrong.  But  I  was  a-comin'  to  day  fer 
help  ag'in  her  sayin'.  I'd  a  done  it  yestiday,  but  thet  devil  was 
a-lerkin'  nigh,  end  I  didn't  dare.  I  orter  hev  stood  ferm  end 
come  wen  I  see  the  darlin'  was  a-droopin';  but  she's  steered  so 
long  thet  I  couldn't  mutinie  ag'in  'er  es  I  ought.  God  knows  I 
ain't  fit  ter  keer  fer,  end  I'm  broke,  sir,  broke,  end  jist  a-holdin* 
on  tell  I  see  kind  hands  ter  help  'er  through  the  last  hours,  end 
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then  I  want  the  call  ter  come  quick,  fer  w'en  we're  met  tergither 
theer  above  yer  wer  no  steerin's  needin',  end  wer  no  hidin's 
needin',  I  mebbie  ken  make  it  right,  end  tell  'em  thet  it  was  be- 
c'us  I'm  broke  end  old  thet  I  let  her  die  in  thet  place."  The 
old  man's  eyes  were  wet  as  he  spoke,  and  sobs  choked  in  his 
throat;  his  hands  trembled,  and  his  whole  frame  seemed  con- 
vulsed. 

"Say  a  word  to  the  poor  fellow;  I  can't,"  said  Radcliffe  with 
much  emotion  to  Margaret. 

"Joe,  I  don't  think  we  will  let  her  die,"  said  the  girl,  wiping 
her  eyes,  "that  is,  if  you  will  help  us  to  save  her;  when  we  get 
to  the  place  you  will  go  to  her,  and  if  she  knows  you,  tell  her 
quietly  that  an  old  friend,  a  girl,  wants  to  see  her;  tell  her  she 
is  coming  up,  and  that  friends  have  discovered  her  whereabouts, 
and  are  going  to  help  her  at  once ;  tell  her  then  that  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  is  anxious  to  help,  and  I  think  she  will  not  fight  against 
us." 

"Just  so,  quite  the  idea!  Lord!  I'd  have  burst  into  the  room 
like  an  elephant  in  a  china-shop,  Miss  Stone,  and  made  a  mess 
if  you  hadn't  come!  You  understand  her,  Joe,  don't  you?"  And 
Radcliffe  gazed  admiringly  at  the  girl  as  though  he  thought  her 
a  marvellous  creature  capable  of  strategic  devices,  the  profound- 
ness of  which  simply  went  beyond  ordinary  genius. 

"I'm  a-listenin'  ter  the  pretty  miss,  end  I'll  mind  'er  words 
faithful.  I  ain't  ter  be  trested  fer  steerin',  sir,  but  fer  sich  werk 
es  a  broken  man  kin  do,  I'm  standin'  by  ter  thet,  end  ef  the 
pretty  miss  says  I'm  a  help,  why,  God  bless  'eil  fer  sayin'  it;  I 
meant  ter  help  thet  child,  which  was  es  pretty  end  es  kind  ter 
heart  es  you  be,  Miss,  thet  don't  let  yer  fine  looks  and  fine  dress- 
es keep  yer  from  'er." 

With  many  kind,  encouraging  words  and  hopes  held  out  ear- 
nestly, both  by  Margaret  Stone  and  the  merchant,  old  Joe  grew 
more  composed,  and  by  the  time  the  cab  stopped  before  the  tall 
dingy  building,  where  Alice  lay  so  ill,  he  entered  prepared  to 
carry  out  carefully  his  instructions. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Margaret  Stone  found  herself 
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brought  face  to  face  with  squalid  misery  and  abject  wretched- 
ness of  which  she  had  only  read  and  formed  vague  ideas.  Every- 
thing about  the  place  was  stamped  with  those  frightful  evidences 
of  a  neglect  born  of  hopeless  endurance  of  the  inevitable.  To  a 
girl  so  refined,  so  truly  esthetic  in  all  she  did,  the  scenes  by 
which  she  now  found  herself  surrounded  were  most  repugnant; 
nothing  that  she  looked  upon  when  she  entered  the  place  was 
clean,  no  attempt  at  adornment  of  any  kind  met  her  gaze,  filth 
and  human  misery  filled  every  corner.  Radcliffe  too  was  star- 
tled at  the  sight,  for  only  in  print  did  he  know  such  places.  He 
looked  doubtfully  at  the  girl  at  his  side,  and  said : 

"It's  frightful;  I  don't  think  you  had  better  go  up  after  all; 
I'll  get  some  one  better  fitted  for  such  work;  you  can't  and 
ought  not  stay  here." 

"I  think  she  will  not  stay  long  here,  sir,  when  your  doctor 
comes,  but  I  am  going  up;  it  is  a  dreadful  place,  but  she  needs 
help  now,  and  I  am  here."  So  saying,  the  girl  began  rapidly  to 
ascend  the  filthy  narrow  stairs,  almost  stifled  with  the  foulness 
of  the  air  she  was  breathing.  As  she  passed,  many  of  the  rooms 
were  open,  and  sights  sickening  and  pitiful  met  her  gaze;  sick 
children  lay  on  unclean  beds  crying,  with,  none  to  tend  them; 
men  with  hard  brutal  faces  lounged  in  other  filthy  rooms,  blend- 
ing their  foul  tobacco  and  grog-laden  breath  with  the  other 
strenches  which  seemed  to  rise  from  the  very  floors  and  perme- 
ate and  befog  the  desolate  habitation.  Now  she  could  hear  angry 
words  and  the  scolding  of  jaded  women,  or  the  cursing,  impa- 
tient demands  of  one  of  the  men  in  the  doorway.  She  instinc- 
tively drew  her  clothing  close  to  her,  fearing  it  might  brush  the 
dirty,  grimy  wall  as  she  passed  up,  and  did  not  let  her  hand 
touch  the  smeared  rail  of  the  stairway.  Joe  was  slowly  making 
the  long  ascent,  and  Margaret  was  thus  forced,  after  one  or  two 
flights  had  been  mounted,  to  linger  longer  on  this  dismal  jour- 
ney than  she  would 'otherwise  have  done.  At  last  Joe  reached 
the  floor,  and  went  at  once  into  a  room,  while  Margaret  waited 
outside.  In  a  few  minutes  the  old  man  came  again,  and  said 
softlv : 
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"She  knowed  me!  end  wen  1  told  'er  help  was  ter  hand,  she 
smiled  a  bit,  end  then  seemed  not  ter  know  nothin'  ag'in.  Come 
ter  her." 

Entering  the  room  without  replying  to  old  Joe,  Margaret  step- 
ped quickly  to  the  bed,  and  bending  over  the  girl,  softly  called 
her  name  again  and  again.  Margaret  called,  "Alice,  dear  Alice, 
do  you  know  me'/  I  am  Margaret;  you  remember  Margaret. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  has  come,  and  we  want  to  help  you,  and  make  you 
well." 

At  last  a  faint  uncertain  smile  came  for  an  instant  across  the 
face  upon  the  pillow,  and  a  sigh  escaped  from  the  depths  of  her 
heart,  but  no  word  did  the  parched  tongue  utter,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  smile  had  vanished,  and  the  dull,  unconscious 
stare  came  back  again.  Margaret  now  perceived  that  a  woman 
sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed.  The  woman  had  a  little 
child  in  her  lap,  and  was  scantily  clad,  pinched  and  haggard  in 
appearance,  and  though  probably  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  all 
youthful  girlhood  was  gone  from  her,  leaving  that  strange  heart- 
rending void,  that  something  that  tells  so  sadly  in  the  faces  of 
women  grown  prematurely  old.  The  child  now  began  to  cry 
piteously,  and  the  woman  rose  from  her  place  to  go.  Margaret 
opened  the  door  for  her,  and  asked  quietly  whether  the  child 
was  ill. 

"Everybody  is  ill  here;  you  will  be  yourself,  if  you  stay,"  re- 
sponded the  woman. 

"I  am  not  afraid;  but  tell  me  how  long  has  she  (pointing  to 
the  unconscious  Alice)  been  in  this  condition?" 

"She  knew  the  old  man  and  me  last  night,  and  spoke  his  name 
once  today;  the  fever's  on  full  now,  and  she'll  soon  get  wild  and 
hard  to  manage;  that's  the  way  with  most  of  them.  I  hope  she 
won't  last  long;  she  will  die,  and  the  sooner,  the  better.  Poor 
thing,  she  held  the  baby  four  days  ago  for  me  while  I  took  some 
work  home;  I  didn't  ask  her  to  do  it,  but  she  was  passing  my 
door  when  I  was  going  out,  and  she  asked  me  if  I  would  let  her 
take  him  until  I  got  back." 

"Is  your  husband  in  the  house  now?  if  so,  ask  him  to  go  and 
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tell  the  gentleman  on  the  first  floor  who  is  waiting  for  a  message 
from  me,  to  come  up  at  once,  will  you,  please?"  said  Margaret. 

"My  husband  died  in  this  house,  not  two  months  since,  of  the 
same  fever  that  she  is  dying  of.  I'll  go  and  tell  the  gentleman 
myself  for  you."  And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  woman, 
with  the  child  held  close  in  her  arms,  went  to  tell  Radcliffe.  Old 
Joe  sat  silent  now  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  girl,  while  Mar- 
garet arranged  the  pillows  and  tried  to  make  her  comfortable. 
Alice  lay  very  still  now,  giving  no  sign  that  she  knew  what  was 
going  forward  in  the  room,  and  when  in  a  few  minutes  Radcliffe 
entered  the  room,  she  neither  moved  nor  started  when  he  spoke. 
He  went  and  looked  down  upon  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
turned  away. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a  case  like  this  before?"  he  asked  Mar- 
garet. 

"No,  I  have  seen  little  of  severe  sickness.  I  wish  the  doctor 
would  come,"  she  answered  anxiously. 

"Too  late!  I  done  wrong;  too  late  fer  docters  now;  end  I  done 
it,  I  was  ter  take  keer  o'  her.  Oh,  ain't  no  place  nigh  ter  anker? 
fer  we're  both  tired  o'  weatherin'  the  storm,  end  it  ain't  no  use 
a-tryin'  to  git  broken  craft  afloat;  she's  a-goin'  inter  harber,  end 
I'll  f oiler  soon,  soon,  Darlin'.  end  on  the  other  sea  as  hes  no 
storms  and  waves,  es  ain't  full  0'  rocks  end  hard  places,  we  kin 
float  quiet  forever,  dearie,  forever;  don't  you  hear?  It's  old 
Joe,  dearie,  it's  old  Joe  a-smoothin'  of  your  pretty  hair,  which 
I've  done  it  a  many  nights,  Alice,  when  yer  heart  was  troubled 
end  unrestful.  It's  me;  hark!  you  always  knowed  the  voice;  it's 
me.  Oh  darlin',  ain't  theer  no  smile  left  fer  me?  Hev  they  tore 
end  broke  yer  heart  at  last,  and  drove  all  smiling  from  yer  face? 
It's  too  late!"  he  said  again,  rising  from  the  bed  over  which  he 
had  been  bending  all  this  time.  "She  hes  done  smilin'  here,  but 
they'll  come  more  beautiful  beyond,  I  know  it,  end  I'll  see  'er 
face  theer  es  I  loved  end  knowed  it  once." 

"This  won't  do,"  said  Radcliffe,  looking  much  disturbed.  "You 
must  brace  up,  Joe,  or  we  can't  get  on.  I'll  go  down  again  and 
wait  for  the  doctor,  and  you  come  out  of  the  room,  too,  if  you 
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can't  keep  very  quiet." 

"I'll  be  still,  sir,  I'll  stay  end  mind  ter  what  yer  say;  I  could 
not  git  no  peace  if  yer  tuk  me  away ;  I  want  ter  be  near  ter  her 
now." 

Radcliffe  left  the  room,  and  Margaret  sat  down  by  the  bed, 
signing  to  Joe  to  sit  near  her,  which  he  did  at  once,  and  thus  in 
silence  they  sat  waiting  anxiously  for  Dr.  Cray  ton. 

When  Harry  Markland  reached  Dr.  Crayton's  house,  he  found 
that  busy  gentleman  just  preparing  for  dinner.  He  received 
Markland  cordially,  listened  while  the  nature  of  the  case  to 
which  he  was  called  was  explained  briefly,  and,  though  tired 
and  hungry,  consented  to  go  at  once. 

Leaving  word  for  Shipley  at  the  office  that  he  had  gone  with 
the  doctor  to  the  place,  Harry  got  into  the  carriage,  and  they 
went  off  as  fast  as  the  horse  could  carry  them. 

"You  say  the  patient  has  had  severe  mental  trouble?"  asked 
the  doctor  on  the  way. 

"Yes,  severe,  and  of  long  standing;  she  has  had  years  of  great 
unhappiness,"  replied  Harry. 

"How  long  has  she  been  ill?" 

"That  I  can't  tell  you.  Doctor;  she  has  been  in  the  wretched 
place  perhaps  a  month,"  answered  Harry. 

When  the  doctor  reached  the  place,  he  found  Radcliffe  and 
the  woman  who  had  recently  been  with  Alice  waiting  for  him. 
He  asked  the  woman  some  questions,  and  then  went  immediately 
up  to  the  sick  room,  preceded  by  the  merchant,  while  Markland 
and  the  woman  remained  below  together.  Harry  found  the  poor 
sonl  much  disturbed  about  Alice. 

"She's  not  like  the  rest  of  us,  sir,  and  ought  never  to  have 
come  here,"  said  the  woman,  holding  her  child  still  in  her  arms. 
"She  won't  live  a  week  here;  if  they  could  take  her  away  from 
this  place,  now,  she  might  live;  we  can't  get  away,  so  we  stay 
and  die." 

"Why  can't  yon  iro  away  to  small  cities  where  it  would  be 
easier  to  live?  Here  there  are  too  many  people,"  said  Harry, 
looking  sorrowfully  at  the  woman. 
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"No;  in  little  places  there  is  little  work  for  us,  they  say,  but 
here,  if  we  can  do  it  cheap  enough,  we  can  get  all  we  are  able 
to  do."  She  told  him  she  left  the  child  with  a  woman  in  the 
house  when  she  went  out  to  work,  but  that  she  sometimes  had  a 
said,  hut  the  little  boy  in  her  arms,  and  he  was  not  strong. 
little  work  that  she  could  do  in  the  house.  She  had  no  one,  she 
"I  suppose  he  will  die  as  his  father  did,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  better,  because  the  children  who  live  don't  grow  to  be  very 
good  people,  sir;  that's  not  to  be  expected;  they  don't  see  much 
of  goodness  here." 

"You  have  been  with  your  friend  I  understand,  and  spent 
hours  with  her;  what  about  your  own  work?"  asked  Harry. 

"Oh,  I'll  get  it  done  tonight;  it  is  so  hot  up  where  I  stay  that 
I  couldn't  sleep  much,  s0  I'll  do  it  then,"  she  answered  resign- 
edly. 

Further  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  who  almost  ran  down  the  stairs. 

"Marklancl,  there's  a  chance  for  her!"  he  exclaimed,  "she 
must  be  removed  from  this  place  at  once.  Crayton  wanted  her 
taken  to  a  hospital,  but  old  Joe  cried  out  violently,  and  said  that 
if  she  came  to  herself  in  such  a  place,  she'd  die  anyway.  I  think 
he's  mistaken;  but  Miss  Stone  told  the  doctor  she  thought  you 
might  suggest  some  other  way,  and  Crayton,  instead  of  stand- 
ing  out  as  I  think  he  should  have  done,  said  if  you  knew  any 
place  where  she  could  be  taken  and  kept  quiet  and  be  faithfully 
nursed,  he'd  do  his  utmost  for  her." 

"She  can  be  taken  at  once  to  my  rooms,  and  I  can  have  a 
nurse;  the  place  can  be  given  up  to  her,  and  I  will  have  Kate 
here  as  soon  as  possible;  she  will  help  to  care  for  Alice.  I  can  t 
have  her  go  to  a  hospital  to  be  cared  for  by  strangers;  Kate 
wouldn't  forgive  me,"  answered  Markland  at  once. 

"Good!  Miss  Stone  will  accompany  her  there  then,  and  old 
Joe  will  serve  as  her  assistant  for  tonight.  I  will  get  a  nurse 
in  the  morning.  I  wish  Shipley  had  come;  he  might  telegraph 
the  Bonds  I  think  now,"  answered  the  merchant. 

"He  is  most  likely  outside  now;  I  forgot  Sam  for  a  while;  1  11 
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see."  And  Harry  hurried  out,  returning  instantly  with  the  book- 
keeper. 

"Harry  says  she's  to  be  removed  to  his  rooms  and  that  you 
want  me  to  send  the  news  to  the  Bonds,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
Harry  don't  take  the  train  tonight  and  bring  Kate  home  to-mor- 
row ;  he  has  an  hour,  and  I  can  do  whatever  is  needful  here, ' '  ex- 
claimed Shipley. 

"Can  you  do  it,  Harry?"  asked  Radcliffe. 

"Yes,  if  it's  best;  and  I'm  not  really  needed  here,"  said  Mark- 
land. 

"Then  do  it.  We'll  manage  everything,  and  I  am  anxious  for 
Kate  to  come  and  for  our  other  friends  to  know.  Go  home,  get 
what  you  need  and  be  off,  and  Sam  and  I  will  see  to  the  rest." 
And  Radcliffe  looked  very  energetic  and  warm. 

"I  don't  want  anything;  I'll  get  to  the  depot  at  once;  good- 
bye. I'll  have  Kate  back  as  soon  as  practicable,"  said  Markland, 
and  without  further  delay  he  huwied  off,  leaving  the  others  to 
assist  in  removing  the  sick  girl  to  his  rooms. 

The  work  was  done  under  Dr.  Crayton's  supervision,  Miss 
Stone  and  that  gentleman  going  in  the  vehicle  with  the  patient, 
while  Shipley  and  the  merchant  went  on  rapidly  to  prepare  the 
place  for  her.  Markland 's  den  nad  been  decided  upon  as  the 
best  suited  for  the  girl,  being  more  isolated  than  the  rooms  on 
the  first  floor.  Dr.  Cray  ion  instructed  Shipley  to  remove  all  un- 
necessary furniture  from  the  room,  and  this  was  rapidly  done, 
old  Joe  and  the  merchant  working  manfully.  By  the  time  the 
doctor  and  Miss  Stone  arrived  with  their  patient,  the  three  first 
arrived  at  the  place,  had  made  all  quite  ready,  and  the  girl  was 
taken  and  placed  in  Markland 's  room;  Radcliffe  and  the  doctor 
gently  carried  her  up,  and  then  Margaret  was  given  full  charge 
with  Joe  as  her  assistant. 

"I  think  my  young  nurse  here  will  do  nicely  until  morning, 
when  I  will  bring  the  woman  I  told  you  of,  Mr.  Radcliffe,"  said 
the  doctor.  "Keep  every  one  out  of  the  room,  my  dear,  until  I 
come  again.  If  your  patient  gets  restless  call  old  Joe;  he'll  be 
right  handy.     Now,  if  you're  afraid,  my  girl,  just  say  so,  and 
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I'll  get  a  nurse  tonight,  if  possible,"  continued  the  doctor. 

"I  am  not  afraid,  and  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  have  instructed 
me,"  answered  Margaret,  seating  herself  by  the  bedside. 

Then  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Radcliffe  left  her,  and  coming  down, 
told  Sam,  Joe  was  to  watch  with  Margaret,  and  he  immediately 
went  out  with  them. 

When  Sam  had  walked  a  little  distance  with  the  two  he  part- 
ed from  them,  and  they  advised  him  to  go  home  to  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton 's  house. 

"You  can  get  in,  I  suppose,"  said  Radcliffe,  "if  not,  come  to 
the  hotel  with  me." 

Sam  told  them  lie  could  get  in,  and  set  off  in  the  direction  of 
that  place,  but  when  he  was  certain  they  had  passed  far  enough 
out  of  sight,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  returning  to  the  house 
where  Alice  and  her  watchful  attendants  were  established,  he 
took  up  his  stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  deter- 
mined to  remain  here  in  case  he  was  wanted. 

Not  wishing  to  attract  attention  Shipley,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  night,  moved  away  from  time  to  time,  walking  in 
different  directions,  and  sometimes  remaining  away  from  the 
house  for  half  an  hour  and  again  merely  passing  by  the  place 
without  doing  more  than  merely  glancing  up  at  the  dim  light 
which  burned  in  the  sick  room,  but  as  midnight  approached  he 
took  up  his  station  permanently  on  the  spot  where  he  had  at  first 
stopped,  leaning  wearily  against  the  wall  of  a  dwelling,  and 
looking  directly  across  at  the  house  had  determined  to  watch. 
It  is  remarkable  how  we  are  prompted  to  do  things  which  even 
while  we  are  doing  them  seem  useless  and  even  absurd  to  us ; 
Shipley  said  afterward  that  he  could  not  have  really  given  a 
very  substantial  reason  for  being  where  he  was  on  that  night. 
He  had  been  assured  by  the  doctor  that  Alice  would  lie  quiet 
through  the  night,  and  the  idea  that  he  might  be  wanted  by 
those  within  the  house  was  therefore  most  improbable.  He  knew 
the  girl  who  had  assumed  the  care  of  Alice  Overton  would  do 
all  that  could  be  done,  and  that  old  Joe  would  not  sleep  that 
night,  and  yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  go  away  from  the 
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place.  The  night  was  not  clear;  there  was  a  sultry  dull  moist 
air  stirring  very  sluggishly,  and  clouds  floated  heavily  above, 
making  one  feel  depressed.  Shipley  quietly  lit  his  pipe,  and  was 
smoking,  and  watching  certain  curls  and  rings  of  smoke  from 
his  pipe,  when,  at  about  one  o'clock  he  saw  a  man  gliding  quiet- 
ly along  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  figure  seemed 
to  crouch  close  in  against  the  houses,  moving  cautiously  along 
until  it  came  to  Markland's  abode;  then  it  stopped  and  looked 
about.  It  was  impossible  for  Shipley  to  distinguish  the  man's 
face,  and  the  stillness  of  the  night  made  any  movement  he  might 
make  to  draw  closer  dangerous.  The  man  looked  up  at  the  little 
light,  and  then  went  to  one  of  the  windows  of  the  lower  floor, 
and  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  open  it.  Fearful  now  lest  some 
alarm  might  be  taken  within,  Shipley  bounded  across,  and  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  seized  the  man  suddenly,  placing  one  hand 
firmly  over  his  mouth ;  quickly  as  Shipley  had  been,  the  danger 
he  wished  mo'st  to  avoid  had  not  quite  been  avoided;  for  as  he 
seized  the  man  the  window  was  softly  raised,  and  old  Joe's  arm 
came  suddenly  forth,  raised  high  above  the  man's  head,  and  be- 
fore Shipley  could  intervene  the  arm  descended,  dealing  a  stun- 
ning blow  on  the  head  of  the  shuddering  creature  in  Shipley's 
grasp.  Joe  had  used  a  stick  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  blow  had 
been  well  aimed  and  would  doubtless  have  proved  fatal  had  the 
sash  permitted  the  old  man  to  strike  more  directly.  As  it  was, 
the  man  sank  helplessly  back  into  Shipley's  arms. 

"Shut  that  window  quietly,"  whispered  Shipley,  "there,  Miss 
Stone  is  calling;  if  she  heard  a  noise  tell  her  I  came  to  see  if  I 
was  wanted.  It's  Gorham,  and  I'll  take  him  away;  hurry  up  to 
her;  not  a  word  more  tonight;  he's  not  dead,"  said  Shipley  in 
a  whisper,  and  in  a  loud,  distinct  voice:  "All  right,  Joe,  I'll  go 
back  home  now,  put  down  the  window,  I  think  you  are  wanted 
upstairs." 

Joe  shut  the  window,  and  withdrew  to  account  to  Margaret 
for  the  noise,  and  Shipley  dragged  Gorham  away  from  the  house. 
The  situation  of  the  book-keeper  was  now  far  from  enviable.  He 
had  a  man  at  present,  helpless  on  his  hands,  and  was  in  danger 
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BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  CLOWN. 
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sorter  droops  around,  pinin'  for  the  comforts  he's  always  ben 
used  to,  in  a  way  that  almost  breaks  his  ole  wife's  heart.  She 
feels  it  keen  enough  for  both  of  'em,  because  she  can't  bear  to 
see  him  lac-kin'  anything  he  needs,  and  she'd  rather  die  than  be 
a  burden  to  anybody. 

"I  tell  Jim  I'm  sorry  for  the  whole  set,  and  I  can  see  it  isn't 
the  pleasantest  thing  for  M'randy  to  give  up  a  room  to  them 
when  thar's  only  two  in  the  cabin,  and  her  ways  ain't  their  ways, 
and  their  bein'  thar  puts  everything  out  of  joint;  but  Jim  he 
sides  with  the  ole  people.  He's  mighty  sorry  for  'em,  and  would 
have  put  his  hand  in  his  own  pocket  and  paid  their  expenses  long 
ago  back  to  Maryland,  ef  he'd  a-ben  able.  He's  ben  a  great  coin- 
fort  to  the  ole  lady,  he's  jest  that  soft-hearted.  I  hope  she'll  sell 
out  as  fast  as  Mis'  Potter  always  done." 

Before  the  girl  could  echo  her  wish,  there  was  a  discordant 
scraping  inside  the  tent,  a  sound  of  the  band  beginning  to  tune 
their  instruments.  Instantly  there  was  a  rush  toward  the  tent, 
and  all  three  of  the  little  group  sprang  to  their  feet.  The  little 
woman  looked  wildly  around  for  Jim,  with  such  an  anxious  ex- 
pression that  the  clown  lingered  a  moment,  regardless  of  the 
stream  of  people  pouring  into  the  entrance  so  near  him  that  the 
curtain  which  screened  him  from  public  view  was  nearly  torn 
down.  He  waited  until  he  saw  a  burly,  good-natured  man  push 
his  way  through  the  crowds  and  transfer  the  heavy  baby  from 
the  woman's  tired  arms  to  his  broad  shoulder.  Then  he  turned 
away  with  a  queer  little  smile  on  his  painted  face. 

"He's  ject  that  soft-hearter,"  he  repeated,  half  under  his 
breath.     The  woman's  story  had  stirred  him  strangely.     "It's  a 
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pity  there's  not  more  like  him,"  he  continued.  "I  guess  that  too 
few  Jims  and  too  many  M'randys  is  what  is  the  matter  with  this 
dizzy  old  planet—." 

"What's  that  ye're  grumbling  abuot,  Humpty  Dumpty?"  asked 
the  pock-marked  Irishman  as  he  came  up  with  his  nine-banded 
armadillo,  all  ready  for  the  performance.  Then  in  his  most  pro- 
fessional tones:  "If  it  is  the  toothache  yez  have  now,  I'll  be 
afteher  lining  it  entoirely  wid  wan  touch  of  this  baste  from — " 

"Oh,  get  out!"  exclaimed  the  clown,  putting  his  hand  on  the 
tall  Irishman's  shoulder  and  springing  lightly  down  from  the 
barrel.  "I'm  dead  sick  of  all  this  monkey  business.  If  it  wasn't 
a  matter  of  bread  and  baiter  I  wouldn't  laugh  again  in  a  year." 

'•Yez  couldn't  make  anybody  out  there  in  that  big  aujence  be- 
have it,"  laughed  the  Irishman.  "They  think  yer  life  is  wan 
perpetooal  joke;  that  yez  are  a  joke  yerself  for  that  matter,  a 
two-legged  wan,  done  up  in  cap  and  bells." 

"You're  right,"  said  the  clown  bitterly,  looking  askance  at  his 
striped  legs.  'vP>ut  'a  man's  a  man  for  a  that,"  and  he  gets  tired 
sometimes  of  always  being  taken  for  a  jesting  Cool.  Curse  this 
livery  !" 

The  Irishman  looked  ;;t  him  shrewdly.  "You  should  have  gone 
in  for  a  'varsity  cap  and  gown,  and  Oi've  been  thinking  some- 
times that  maybe  yez  did  start  out  that  way." 

A  dull  red  glowed  under  the  paint  on  the  clown's  face,  and  he 
ran  into  the  ring  in  response  to  the  signal  without  a  reply.  A 
thundering  round  of  applause  greetetd  him.  which  broke  out 
again  as  he  glanced  all  around  with  ;i  purposely  silly  leer.  Then 
he  caught  sigh!  of  Jim's  honest  face,  smiling  expectantly  on  him 
from  one  of  the.  front  benches.  It  struck  him  like  a  pain  that  this 
man  could  not  look  through  his  disguise  of  tawdry  circus  trap- 
pings, and  see  that  a  man's  heart  was  beating  under  the  (down's 
motley.  There  came  a  sudden  tierce  longing  to  tear  off  his  out- 
ward character  of  mountebank,  for  a  moment,  and  show  dim 
the  stifled  nature  underneath,  noble  enough  to  recognize  the 
noble  chivalry  hidden  in  the  rough  exterior  of  the  awkward  back- 
woodsman, and  to  be  claimed  by  him  as  a  kindred  spirit. 
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As  lie  laughed  and  danced  and  sang,  no  one  dreamed  that  his 
thoughts  kept   reverting  to  scenes  thai    the  woman's  story  had 

called  up,  or  that  a  plan  was  slowly  shaping  in  his  mind  where- 
by he  might  serve  the  homesick  old  soul  waiting  out  under  the 
oak  tree  for  the  performance  to  be  done. 

No  wonder  that  people  accustomed  to  seeing'  old  Mrs.  Pottei 
in  that  place,  gowned  in  homespun,  and  knitting  a  coarse  yarn 
sock,  had  stopped  ;  a.1    the  newcomer.     Such   a   type  of 

high-born,  perfect  ladyhood  had  never  appeared  in  their  midst 
before.    The  dress  she  wore  was  a  relic  of  the  land  days; 

so  was  the  lace  can  that  rested  like  a  hi;  of  rare  frost  iris  on 
her  silvery  hair.  Mrs.  Potter  knew  everybody  for  miles  around, 
and  was  ready  to  laugh  and  joke  with  any  one  who  stopped 
her  stand.  Mrs.  Eatcliffe  sat  in  dignified  silence,  a  faint  color 
deepening  in  her  el  s  like  the  blush  of  a  winter  rose.  It  wn& 
so  much  worse  than  she  had  anticipated  to  have  these  rude 
strangers  staring  a1  her  as  if  she  were  a  pari  of  the  show.  She 
breathed  a  sigh  of"  relief  when  the  music  began,  for  it  drew  the 
crowds  into  the  tent  as  if  by  magic.  She  and  lil  He  William  were 
left   entirely  alone. 

With  the  strident  boom  of  the  bass  viol  came  the  rank  smell  of 
the  dog-fennel  that  hurrying  feet  had  left  bruised  and  wilting  in 
the  sain.  All  the  rest  of  her  life  that  warm,  weedy  odor  always 
brought  back  that  humiliating  experience  like  a  keen  pain.  The 
horses  in  the  surrounding  grove  stamped  restlessly  and  whinnied 
as  they  switched  off  the  flies.  The  long  ride  and  the  unaccustom- 
ed labor  of  the  morning  had  exhausted  her.  She  began  to  nod  in 
her  (hair,  giving  herself  up  to  a  sense  of  drowsiness,  for  as  long 
as  the  people  were  in  the  tent  she  would  have  no  occupation. 

Her  white  head  dropped  lower  and  lower,  until  presently  she 
was  oblivious  to  all  surroundings.  Little  William,  sitting  on  the 
old  wood-sled  with  his  back  against  the  cider  barrel,  was  forgot- 
ten. M'randy  and  the  ill-kept  cabin  vanished  entirely  from  her 
memory.  She  was  back  in  the  old  Maryland  days  on  her  fathers 
plantation,  hedged  about  with  loving  forethought,  as  tenderly 
sheltered  as  some  delicate    white,  flower.     Every  path  had  bees 
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made  smooth  for  her,  every  wish  anticipated  all  her  life  long, 
until  that  day  when  they  had  set  their  faces  westward  to  find 
Boone.  It  was  coming  down  the  Ohio  on  that  long  journey  by 
ilatboat  that  she  suddenly  woke  to  the  knowledge  that  her  hus- 
band's illness  had  left  him  a  broken-down  old  man,  as  weak  and 
irresponsible  as  a  child.. 

But  mercifully  her  dreams  were  back  of  that  time.  They  were 
back  with  Boone  in  his  gay  young  boyhood,  when  he  danced  min- 
uets with  the  Governor's  daughter,  and  entertained  his  college 
friends  in  lordly  style  on  the  old  plantation.  Back  of  that  time 
when  the  restlessness  of  his  'teens  sent  him  roving  over  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  frontier,  regardless  of  their  long  cherished  am- 
bitions for  him.  Back  of  the  time  when  in  a  sudden  mad  whim  he 
had  married  a  settler's  pretty  daughter,  whom  he  was  ashamed 
to  take  back  to  civilization  when  he  thought  of  the  Baltimore 
belles  to  whom  he  had  paid  boyish  court.  He  had  not  stopped  to 
consider  her  rough  speech  and  uncouth  manners.  He  had  been  a 
long  time  out  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  only  twenty,  and  her  full 
red  lips  tempted  him.  .  ."  !■ 

If  the  dreams  could  only  have  stopped  then,  that  little  space 
she  slept,  while  the  circus  band  thrummed  and  drummed  inside 
the  tent,  and  the  shadows  of  the  hot  August  afternoon  lengthened 
under  the  still  trees  outside,  would  have  been  a  blessed  respite. 
But  they  repealed  the  unpleasant  parts  as  well.  They  came  on 
down  to  the  night  of  that  unwelcome  arrival.  They  showed  her 
the  days  when  Boone  lay  prostrated  with  a  slow  malarial  fever; 
the  days  when  the  fierce  heat  made  him  drag  his  pallet  desperate- 
ly from  one  corner  to  another  across  the  bare  puncheons,  trying 
to  find  a  spot  where  he  could  be  comfortable.  She  could  see  him 
lying  as  lie  had  so  often  lain,  with  his  face  turned  toward  the 
back  door,  looking  out  with  aching  eyes  on  the  tall  corn  that 
filled  the  little  clearing.  In  his  feverish  wanderings  he  complain- 
ed that  it  was  crowding  up  around  the  house  trying  to  choke  him. 
And  there  was  little  William,  little  nine-year-old  William,  sitting 
on  the  floor  beside  him,  attempting  to  flap  away  the  flies  with  a 
bunch  of  walnut  leaves.     There  were  long  intervals  sometimes 
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when  the  lieat  overpowered  the  child  with  drowsiness.  Then  the 
walnut  branch  wavered  uncertainly  or  stopped  in  mid-air,  while 
he  leaned  against  the  table  leg  with  closed  eves  and  open  mouth. 
Sometime  Miranda  slept  on  the  door-step,  bare  footed,  as  usual, 
with  a  dirty  bandage  around  her  sprained  ankle.. 

In  that  short  sleep  she  seemed  to  relive  the  whole  summer,  that 
had  dragged  on  until  her  sense  of  dependence  grew  to  be  intoler- 
able. Miranda's  shrill  complaining  came  penetrating  again  in- 
to the  tiny  room  where  she  sat  by  her  husband's  bed,  and  the  old 
head  was  bowed  once  more  on  his  pillow  as  she  sobbed :  "Oh, 
William,  dear  heart,  if  the  Lord  would  only  take  us  away  to- 
gether! I  cannot  bear  to  be  a  burden  to  any  one!"  It  was  the 
sound  of  her  own  sobbing  that  awakened  her,  and  she  sat  up  with 
a  sudden  start,  realizing  that  she  had  been  asleep.  She  must  have 
slept  a  long  time.  In  that  interval  of  unconsciousness  the  tavern- 
keeper  from  Burn vi lie  had  erected  a  rival  stand  a  few  rods  away. 

She  saw  with  dismay  his  attractive  display  of  "store"  goods. 
Then  her  face  flushed  as  he  began  to  set  out  whisky  bottles  and 
glasses.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  gather  up  her  belongings  and 
get  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  her  perplexity  she  looked 
around  for  little  William.  Eegarding  a  circus  with  such  con- 
tempt herself,  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  he  would  care  to 
see  it. 

He  was  a  timid  little  fellow,  who  always  hid  when  company 
came  to  the  house,  and  he  had  never  been  away  from  home  more 
than  a  dozen  times  in  his  life.  The  crowds  frightened  him,  and 
he  stayed  as  closely  as  a  shadow  at  his  grandmother's  elbow  until 
the  music  began.  Then  he  forgot  himself.  It  thrilled  him  in- 
describably, and  he  watched  with  longing  eyes  as  the  people 
crowded  into  the  tent.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  certainly 
go  wild  if  he  could  not  follow,  but  they  had  sold  nothing.  Even 
if  they  had,  he  would  not  have  dared  1o  ask  for  enough  money  to 
pay  his  admission,  it  seemed  such  an  enormous  sum.  As  she  be- 
gan to  nod  in  her  chair  he  began  to  edge  nearer  the  tent.  He 
could  catch  now  and  then  a  word  of  the  clowns  jokes,  and  hear 
the  roars  of  laughter  that  followed.     When  the  clown  began  to- 
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siug,  William  had  one  ear  pressed  against  the  tent.  People  clap- 
ped and  cheered  uproariously  at  the  last  line  of  every  stanza.  Re 
could  not  hear  enough  of  the  words  to  understand  why.  In  the 
general  commotion  he  was  conscious  of  only  one  thing:  he  was 
on  the  outside  of  that  tent,  and  he  must  get  inside  or  die. 

Regardless  of  consequences,  he  threw  himself  on  the  grass  and 
wriggled  around  until  he  succeeded  in  squeezing  himself  under 
the  canvas.  There  was  a  moment  of  dizzy  bewilderment  as  he  sat 
up  and  looked  around.  Then  some  cold,  squirming  thing  touched 
the  back  of  his  neck.  He  gave  a  smothered  cry  of  terror;  it  was 
the  elephant's  trunk.  He  had  come  up  directly  under  the  animal 
"from  t'other  side  of  the  world,  that  could  eat  a  six-foot  cock  of 
hay  at  one  meal." 

As  he  sat  there,  shivering  and  blubbering,  afraid  to  move  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  which  end  of  the  clumsy  monster  was 
head  and  which  tail,  he  heard  a  loud  guffaw.  The  pock-marked 
Irishman  who  had  charge  of  the  nine-banded  armadillo  had  seen 
the  little  side-show,  and  it  doubled  him  up  with  laughter.  He 
roared  and  slapped  his  thigh  and  laughed  again  until  he  was  out 
of  breath.  Then  he  gravely  wiped  his  eyes  and  drew  the  boy  out 
from  under  the  great  animal.  William  clung  to  him,  sobbing. 
Then  the  warm-hearted  fellow,  seeing  that  he  was  really  terrified, 
took  him  around  and  showed  him  all  the  sights.  In  the  delight 
of  that  hour,  home,  grandmother,  and  the  world  outside  were 
completely  forgotten. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  sat  wondering  what  had  become  of 
the  boy.  People  began  to  straggle  out  of  the  tent.  There  was  to 
be  another  performance  after  dark,  and  she  exi  ected  to  find  her 
customers  among  those  who  stayed  for  that.  The  tavern-keeper 
began  calling  attention  to  his  refreshments  in  a  facetious  way 
that  drew  an  amused  crowd  around  him.  Her  hopes  sank,  as 
group  after  group  passed  her  without  stopping.  Two  young  fel- 
lows from  the  village  who  had  been  drinking,  pushed  roughly 
against  her  table. 

"Hi,  Granny!"  hiccoughed  one  of  them,  "Party  fine  doughnuts, 
ole  girl!"    He  gathered  up  a  plateful,  and  tried  to  find  his  pocket 
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with  unsteady  Augers.  She  stood  up  with  a  sickening  feeling  of 
helplessness,  and  looked  around  appealingly.  Just  then  a  heavy 
hand  struck  the  fellow  in  the  mouth,  and  jerked  him  back  by  his 
coat  collar.  The  pock-marked  Irishman,  to  whom  the  bewildered 
little  William  still  clung,  had  undertaken  to  find  the  boy's  grand- 
mother for  him.  The  child's  artless  story  had  aroused  his  warm- 
est sympathies,  and  nothing  could  have  given  him  greater  plea- 
sure than  this  opportunity  to  fight  for  her. 

"Put  thim  back,  you  ugly  thafe  0'  the  worruld,"  he  roared, 
"or  Oi '11  throw  yez  entoirely  over  the  soreuss  tint!"    . 

The  man  bristled  up  for  a  fight,  but  one  look  into  the  big  Trish- 
mau's  glowering  eyes  sobered  him  enough  to  make  him  drop  tb.3 
cakes  and  slink  away. 

The  Irishman  looked  embarrassed  as  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  began  to 
thank  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  hurried  back  to  the  tent. 
The  look  of  distress  deepened  on  her  face.  Everybody  passed  her 
table  for  the  one  made  popular  by  the  loud-voiced  man  who  knew 
so  well  how  to  advertise  his  wares.  With  a  stifled  groan  she 
looked  around  on  the  great  pile  of  provisions  she  had  brought. 
What  quantities  of  good  material  utterly  wasted!  What  would 
Miranda  say? 

As  she  looked  around  her  in  dismay,  she  saw  the  clown  coming 
toward  her,  still  in  his  cap  and  bells,  lie  had  been  watching  the 
scene  from  a  distance.  Her  distress  was  pitiful.  To  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  on  this  jesting  fool  like  any  common  bar-maid 
would  lill  her  cup  of  degradation  to  overflowing.  What  could 
she  do  if  he  accosted  her  familiarly  as  lie  did  every  one  else? 

He  leaned  over  and  took  off  his  grotesque  cap.  "Madam,"  he 
said,  in  a  low,  respectful  tone,  "I  have  no  money,  but  if  you  will 
kindly  give  me  a  cake  and  a  mug  of  cider,  you  shall  soon  have 
plenty  of  customers." 

Greatly  surprised,  she  filled  him  a  cup,  wondering  what  he 
would  do.  There  was  a  rush  for  that  part  of  the  grounds  as  the 
hero  of  the  hour  appeared.  He  had  been  funny  enough  in  the 
ring,  but  now  they  found  his  jokes  irresistible.  His  exaggerated 
praises  of  all  he  ate  and  drank  were  laughed  at,  but  everybody 
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followed  his  example.  More  than  one  gawky  boy  bought  some- 
thing for  the  sake  of  being  made  the  subject  of  his  flattering  wit- 
ticisms. The  tavern-keeper  called  and  sang  in  vain.  As  long  as 
the  clown  told  funny  stories  and  praised  Mrs.  Ratcliffe's  ginger- 
bread, all  other  allurements  were  powerless.  He  stayed  with 
her  until  the  last  cake  had  been  bought  and  the  cider  barrel  was 
empty. 

It  was  nearly  sundown  when  she  started  home.  Jim  came  up 
to  roll  the  empty  barrel  on  the  sled,  to  place  her  chair  against  it, 
and  help  little  William  hitch  up  the  oxen;  but  when  she  looked 
around  to  thank  the  little  clown,  he  had  disappeared.  No  one 
could  tell  where  he  had  gone. 

Never  in  her  girlhood,  rolling  home  in  the  stately  family  coach 
from  some  gay  social  conquest,  had  she  felt  so  victorious.  She 
jingled  the  silk  reticule  at  her  side  with  childish  pleasure.  She 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  slow  oxen  to  plod  the  two  long  miles 
toward—  home,  and  when  they  stopped  in  front  of  the  little 
cabin  she  Avas  trembling  with  eagerness.  Hurrying  up  the  path 
through  the  gathering  dusk,  she  poured  her  treasure  out  on  her 
husband's  bed. 

''Look!  she  cried,  laying  her  face  on  the  pillow  and  slipping 
an  arm  around  his  neck.  "We  are  going  back  to  Maryland,  dear 
heart!"  She  nestled  her  faded  cheek  against  his  with  a  happy 
little  sob.  ''Oh,  William,  we  need  not  be  a  burden  any  longer, 
for  we're  going  home  tomorrow!" 

Later,  the  full  August  moon  swung  up  over  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  It  flooded  the  little  clearing  with  its  white  light,  and 
turned  the  dusty  road  in  front  of  the  cabin  to  a  broad  band  of 
silver.  A  slow,  steady  tramp  of  many  feet  marching  across  a 
wooden  bridge  in  the  distance  fell  on  the  intense  stillness  of  the 
summer  night. 

"It'-s  the  circus,"  said  Boone,  raising  his  head  to  listen.  "I 
reckon  they're  travelin'  by  night  on  account  of  the  heat,  and 
they'll  be  pushin'  on  down  to  the  river." 

His  wife  limped  to  the  door  and  sat  down  to  watch  for  its 
coming,  but  his  mother  hurried  out  to  the  fence  and  leaned  across 
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the  bars,  waiting. 

A  strange  procession  of  unwieldy  monsters,  never  before  seen 
in  this  peaceful  woodland,  loomed  up  in  the  distance,  huge  and 
black,  while  a  strange  procession  of  fantastic  shadows  stalked 
grimly  by  its  side.  The  sleepy  keepers  dozed  in  their  saddles, 
filing  by  in  ghostly  silence,  save  the  clanking  of  trace  chains  and 
the  creaking  of  (he  heavy  lion  cages. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  long  line  came  the  tired  little  clown 
on  the  trick  mule.  A  sorrier-looking  object  could  not  be  imagin- 
ed, as  he  sat  with  his  knees  drawn  up  and  his  head  bent  de- 
jectedly down.  He  did  not  notice  the  figure  leaning  eagerly  over 
the  bars,  until  she  called  him.  Then  he  looked  up  with  a  start. 
The  next  instant  he  had  dismounted  and  was  standing  bare- 
headed in  the  road  before  her.  The  moonlight  made  a  halo  of  her 
white  hair,  and  lighted  up  her  gentle,  aristocratic  face  with 
something  of  its  old  high-born  beauty. 

"I  want  to  thank  you,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  slender  hand 
to  the  painted  little  jester  with  the  gracious  dignity  that  had 
always  been  her  charm.  "Yon  disappeared  this  afternoon  before 
I  could  tell  you  how  much  your  courtesy  has  done  for  me  and 
mine." 

Hie  bowed  low  over  the  little  hand. 

"I  bid  you  farewell,  sir,"  she  added  gently.  "The  truest  gentle- 
man I  have  met  in  many  a  day!"  It  was  the  recognition  that  he 
had  craved.  She  had  seen  the  man  through  the  motley.  He 
looked  up,  his  face  glowing  as  if  that  womanly  recognition  had 
knighted  him;  and  with  the  remembrance  of  that  touch  resting 
on  him  like  a  royal  accolade,  he  rode  on  after  the  procession,  into 
the  depths  of  the  moonlighted  forest. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment 


"In  the  event  the  Republicans  of  Mis- 
souri capture  the  next  legislature  they 
W'll  elect  a  man  to  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  Senator  William  J. 
Stone,"  said  Marcus  T.  Killian,  of  St. 
Louis,  at  the  Raleigh.  "Years  ago  Mis- 
souri was  regarded  as  a  sound  Demo- 
cratic State,  and  the  Republicans  made 
little  effort  to  get  control  of  the  legis- 
lature. But  s  nee  Roosevelt  carried  the 
State  in  1900  the  Democratic  mach,ine  ad- 
mits that  conditions  are  greatly  changed. 

"Candidates  for  Stone's  place  already 
are  looming-  up  on  the  political  horizon. 
Thomas  J.  Akins,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Riepubl  can  Committee,  and  as- 
sistant United  States  Treasurer  at  Si. 
Louis,  and  Thomas  K.  Niedringhaus, 
who  was  the  caucus  nominee  of  the 
Republicans  two  years  ago,  but  who  was 
defeated  by  a  close  margin  by  Maj. 
William  Warner,  of  Kansas  City,  are 
avowed  candidates.  A  v  gorous  cam- 
paign will  be  waged  between  Akins  and 
Niedringhaus.  Akins  is  the  leader  of 
the  Taft  forces  in  Missouri,  and  the 
general  impression  is  that  his  chances  are 
best. 

"There  Is  a  strong  possibility  that  Hok* 
Smith  will  be  re-elected  governor  of  Geor- 
gia. Already  he  has  started  out  campaign- 
ing for  a  second  gubernatorial  term,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  success- 
ful,"   said   Col.    R.    B.    Kines,   of  Atlanta, 


at  the  New  Willard. 

"Although  Gov.  Smith  stands  a  good 
chance  for  re-election,  I  must  say  that 
he  has  been  disappointing  to  the  people 
of  Georgia.  When  he  triumphed  over 
Clark  Howell  for  the  gubernatorial  office 
he  made  many  promises  and  advocated 
many  reforms  which  he  has  not  carried 
out.  In  his  speeches  during  the  cam- 
paign he  promised  many  things  which  he 
has  failed   to  accomplish. 

"Only  one  reform  has  been  inaugurated 
since  he  became  governor,  and  that  was 
not  the  result  of  his  efforts.  He  signed 
the  bill  which  prohibited  liquor  traffic, 
but  he  no  doubt  experienced  a  chill  when 
he  performed  that  function,  for  it  meant 
a  loss  to  himself,  because  of  the  close 
of  the  bar  room  in  his  Atlanta  hotel. 
However,  the  people  undoubtedly  will  re- 
elect him.  because  it  seems  to  be  a  cus- 
tom in  Georgia  to  give  a  governor  a  sec- 
ond term." 

"If  you  want  to  witness  a  political 
farce,  better  ti  an  any  side  show  P.  T. 
Barnum  ever  inflicted  upon  the  public, 
come  down  Into  mv  State,"  said  James 
K.  Morrison,  an  attorney,  of  New  Or- 
kans,   at   the  Arlington. 

"I  refer  to  primary  elections.  We  have 
■just  finished  one  to  determine  who  should 
be  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gover- 
nor. Another  is  due,  to  indicate  the  popu- 
lar choice  for  a  lot  of  other  State  offices^ 
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no  candidate  having  received  a  majority 
vote  for  any  of  those  places  in  the  first 
primary.  Before  long  we  shall  have  an- 
other one  to  determine  who  shall  be 
Congressmen,  judges,  sheriffs,  &c.  Not 
only  are  these  frequent  primaries  a 
source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  people, 
but  they  are  of  great  expense.  The  re- 
cent gubernatorial  election  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000,  and  before  the 
primaries  are  over  this  amount  probably 
will  be  swelled  to  $100,000.  The  system  is 
ridiculous,    and   should   be  abolished." 

"From  observation  and  inquiries  while 
In  Augusta,  Ga.,  last  week,"  said  Nathan 
P.  Odell,  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  Wil- 
lard,  "I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
prohibition  in  that  State  is  to  become  a 
permanent  institution.  The  Georgians  are 
well  pleased  with  the  situation  thus  far. 
Prohibition  is  popular  because  it  deprives 
the  negrces  and  the  mill  hands  of  liquor. 
Heretofore  this  class  used  to  spend  con- 
siderable money  for  dr'nk,  but  since  pro- 
hibition went  into  effect  much  of  the 
money  thus  spent  is  turned  over  to 
the  family.  One  curious  result  of  the  abo- 
lition of  bar  rooms  is  the  establishment 
of  5-cent  theaters.  The  towns  of  Georgia 
are  full  of  such  places  of  amusement. 

"The  prohibition  law  is  being  strictly 
observed  in  many  of  the  towns,  I  am 
told.  At  the  fashionable  hotels  the  guests 
are  deprived  of  wine  or  other  mtoxicants. 
All  in  all,  the  situation  seemingly  is  very 
satisfactory." 

"From  infancy  I  have  been  a  stanch 
Democrat,  but  if  Bryan  is  nominated 
at  the  convention  in  Denver  I  propose 
to  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  for  the 
first    time    in    my    life,"    said    Elmer   T. 


Smith,    of  Salt   Lake  City,   at  the   Ral- 
eigh. 

"To  my  mind,  it  is  preposterous  to 
nominate  a  man  whose  defeat  is  fore- 
doomed because  of  his  advocacy  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads  and  be- 
cause of  his  attitude  toward  the  money 
question.  Bryan  has  demonstrated  that 
he  is  an  unsafe  man  to  lead  the  party, 
and  he  will  not  be  able  to  carry  Utah, 
or  any  of  the  surrounding  States.  Gov. 
Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  or  Judge  Har- 
mon, of  Ohio,  would  make  good  party 
leaders,  and  I  believe  that  if  either 
of  them  was  nominated  he  would  be 
elected.  But  I  feel  that  Bryan's  nomi- 
nation is  inevitable,  and  because  of 
this  fact  I  am  making  arrangements 
to  change  my  politics." 


"In  a  little  town  down  in  Kanawha 
County,  W.  Va.,  there  is  a  woman  who 
has  charge  of  a  post-office  who  prob- 
ably will  hold  the  office  the  rest  of  her 
life,"  said  Marion  C.  Crown,  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  at  the  Metropolitan  Ho- 
tel. 

"The  woman  to  whom  I  refer  is  Mrs. 
Kate  Baldwin,  a  niece  of  President  U. 
S.  Grant.  She  has  been  postmistress 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  her  work, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  she  is  a  rela- 
tive of  the  great  soldier,  means  per- 
manent employment  in  her  present  ca- 
pacity. Some  years  ago  a  Congress- 
man from  that  distr'ct  decided  that  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  give  the  office 
to  a  man.  and  he  proposed  such  a 
change.  But  as  soon  as  the  residents 
of  the  county  learned  of  his  intention 
there  was  a  howl.  And  the  Congress- 
man very  quickly  changed  his  attitude. 
Mrs.  Baldwin  is  a  woman  of  quiet  de- 
position. She  attends  strictly  to  busi- 
ness and  is  generally  liked  by  the  peo- 
ple   of    the    county.      There    seems    little 
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enhance   of  a   politician  ever  oust  ng  her." 

"Former  Representative  Towne.  of 
Minnesota,  has  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Delphin  M.  Delmas,  the  Cal- 
ifornia lawyer,  who  was  chief  counsel 
for  Harry  K.  Thaw  in  hi?  lirst  tr  al," 
said  W.  C.  Laromer.  an  official  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company,  at 
the    Willard. 

"Since  Mr.  Towne  was  in  Congress  he 
has  changed  wonderfully.  He  is  much 
stouter  and,  1  might  say,  has  improved 
;n  looks.  He  always  was  a  fine  looking 
man.  but  row  he  seemingly  is  developing 
into    a    Chesterfield." 

"Although  I  am  in  favor  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Secretary  Taft  for  tin-  Presi- 
dency, 1  do  not  think  the  Nevada  dele- 
gation to  the  national  convention  should 
or  w  11  he  instructed  for  any  candidate," 
eaid  J\  1..  Flanigan.  national  committee- 
man  from   thai   State,   at   the  Arlington. 

"The  delegates  to  a  national  conven- 
tion should  be  left  fief  to  vote  for  the 
man  they  believe  to  be  the  candidate 
whom  the  people  they  represent  would 
favor.  if  instructed  delegations  wu^ 
ssent  from  every  State,  what  would  be 
the  need  of  assembling  so  many  men  in 
conventons?  One  man  could  carry  the 
proxies  of  all  other  delegates,  and  candi- 
dates who  knew  that  States  had  been 
instructed  for  them  would  be  ■  ■  :<1  f:"f -y.-ii ■ 
to  those  States.  The  uncertain  States 
are  the  ones  that    profit    by   conventions. 

"It  will  make  no  difference  t<  the  R<  - 
publicans  of  Nevada  who  is  nominati  i, 
however.  They  will  carry  away  from  the 
convenl  <>u  no  animosities,  ami  will  work 
as  laid  fur  the  choice  of  the  convention 
as  they  will  if  the  man  selected  happens 
to  ho    the   candidate  they    favor. 

"I  believe  Nevada  will  go  Republican 
this  tall,"   added  Mr.   Flanigan.   "because 


there  arc  40.000  more  voters  in  the  State 
this  year  than  there  were  four  years 
ago.  Probably  25,000  have  come  into  the 
State  :n  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and 
t  ey  are  ■■:  the  caliber  that  make  good 
Republicans.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
ever  in  any  State  a  more  marvelous 
growth  of  a  community  than  that  of 
Rawhide,  a  new  mining  camp,  which 
three  months  ago  was  a  village  of  o00 
people,  and  now  has  a  population  of 
n  than    10,000,    although    it    is    th  rty 

miles  from  a  railroad." 

"Oklahoma  will  not  only  send  a  Taft 
delegation  to  she  nat'.onal  convention  at 
Chicago,  but  the  State  will  cast  its  elec- 
toral vote  for  the  Secretary  of  War," 
said  Charles  E.  Hunter,  chairman  of  the 
State  Republican  committee  of  Oklahoma, 
at  the  Raleigh.  Mr.  Hunter  arrived  in 
Washington  yesterday,  accompanied  by 
V.  V.  Wright,  editor  of  the  Lawton  News- 
R(  publican,  who  was  recently  elected  a 
•  i  legate  to  the  national  convention.  Mr. 
Wright  is  equally  sanguine  that  the  four- 
teen delegates  from  the  new  State  will 
be  solidly  for  Taft. 

"There  are  various  reasons  for  believing 
that  Oklahoma  will  go  Republican  next 
November,"  continued  Mr.  Hunter.  "Ac- 
cording  to  a  special  census  taken  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  there  are  380,000  voters  in 
Oklahoma,  and  in  the  election  last  year 
there  were  251,000  votes  cast,  wh'ch  shows. 
of  course,  that  129,000  eligible  voters  did 
not  go  to  the  polls.  The  issue  at  stake 
last  year  was  the  State  constitution,  and 
as  it  was  of  Democratic  parentage,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Democrats 
polled  the  full  strength  of  their  vote, 
while  the  Republicans,  who  were  opposed 
to  the  constitution,  were  Indifferent.  They 
were  desirous,  of  course,  of  having  their 
candidates   elected,    but   by   opposing   the 
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constitution  they  practically  implied  that 
although  they  wanted  to  see  Republican 
victory,  at  the  same  time  they  were  w  11- 
ing  to  have  the  election  of  their  candi- 
dates  fail  by  defeating  the  constitution. 

"Secretary  Taft,  in  his  speech 
against  the  constitution,  gave  some 
excellent  reasons  why  lie  opposed  it, 
and,  in  the  light  of  developments,  the 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  Secretary  was  right  in  many  re- 
spects. There  are  some  things  in  the 
Oklahoma  constitution  which,  although 
objected  to  by  some  persons,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  right.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  initiative  and  referendum.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  good  thing  if  it  is 
used  in  cases  where  the  interests  of 
the   whole   people   are   concerned. 

"I  do  not  except  a  single  State  in  the 
Union  when  I  say  that  Oklahoma  is 
the  finest  State  in  this  country.  We 
have  all  the  natural  elements  to  make 
it  so — oil,  gas,  and  coal — and  the  class 
of  citizens  is  the  best  the  country  can 
boast.  There  is  not  one  State  that  has 
a  smaller  percentage  of  illiterates. 
Taking  into  account  the  Indians,  we 
have  only  6  per  cent,  and  without 
them  the  percentage  is  less  than  2. 
When  it  is  considered  that  some  States 
have  as  high  as  29  per  cent  of  illiter- 
ates, the  standing  of  Oklahoma  may 
perhaps   be   appreciated." 


Charles  P.  Salisbury,  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  habitat  New  York,  Osh- 
kosh,  or  any  point  where  the  interest  he 
may  represent  requires  his  services,  was 
in  the  city   a  few  hours  yes'erday. 

"It  is  good  to  drop  into  Washington 
occasionally."  observed  Mr.  Salisbury  at 
the  New  Willard  last  night,  "if  only  to 
see  what  the  board  of  aldermen  and  com- 
mon   council    of    the    city    are    doing    to 


meet  the  wishes  of  their  constituents— the 
people  of  the  whole  United  States— to 
make  Washington  the  city  beautiful.  In, 
the  past  fifteen  months  I  have  been  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  but  two  and 
all  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  save  three. 
Persons  who  have  never  visited  Washing- 
ton, and  who  never  expect  to  come  here, 
have  a  national  pride  in  its  development 
along  artistic  lines.  They  read  of  the 
movements  that  are  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  city  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
concur  in   every  measure. 

"Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  get 
here  occasionally  are  forever  'plugging' 
for  Washington,  and  those  members  of 
Congress  who  keep  their  ears  close  to  the 
ground  are  well  aware  of  this.  Thou- 
sands of  people  go  abroad  each  year,  and 
their  number  is  increasing  beyond  the 
capacity  of  ships  to  convey  them.  When 
they  return  a  large  proportion  go  back 
to   their   homes  by   way  of  Washington. 

"They  see  the  marks  of  advancement 
and  artistic  improvement  here  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Congressional  Library,  the 
Municipal  Building,  and  the  splendid  new 
station,  and  are  glad  they  aie  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  When  any  one  tells 
you  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
averse  to  the  granting-  of  appropriations 
for  the  betterment  and  beautifying  of 
Washington  as  typifying  national  devel- 
opment,  they  are  'in  wrong.' 

"Politics?  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  con- 
sent to  run  for  a  third  term,  there 
wouldn't  be  anything  to  it  but  firing  off 
the  rockets.  If  he  doesn't— well,  I'm  for 
Taft,  not  only  because  he  represents  the 
policies  of  the  President,  but  because  I 
was  born  in  Ohio. 

"But  keep  your  eye  on  this  Johnson 
chap,  from  .Minnesota.  They  think  a  lot 
of  him  out  that  way,  and  if  you  think 
the  Scandinavian  vote  and  the  vote  of 
Scandinavian  origin  doesn't  cut  much  fig- 
ure, just  think  about  the  number  of  these 
people  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  both  the 
Dakotas,  Iowa,  and  even  Nebraska."  Mr. 
Salisbury  formerly  lived  in  Washington, 
and  during  the  Harrison  administration 
was  private  secretary  to  Secretary   Rusk. 
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Papa's  Letter. 

(Author  Unknown.) 


I  was  sitting-  in  my  study, 

Writing  letters,  when  I  heard  — 
"Please,  dear  mamma,  Mary  told  me, 

Mamma  mustn't  be  'isturbed. 

But  I's  tired  of  the  kitty, 

Want  some  ozzer  fing-  to  do. 

Witing  letters,  is  'ou  mamma? 
Tan't  I  wite  a  letter  too? 

"Not  now,  darling,  mamma's  busy, 
Run  and  play  with  kitty  now." 

"No,  no,  mamma,  me  wite  letter, 
Tan't  I  write  a  letter  too?" 

I  would  paint  my  darling's  portrait 

As  his  sweet  eyes  searched   my  face- 
Hair  of  gxdd,  and  eyes  of  azure. 

Form  of  childish,  witching  grace. 

But  the  eager  face  was  clouded, 
As  I  slowly  shook  my  head. 

Till  I  said,  I'll  make  a  letter 

Of  you  darling  boy,  instead.'' 

So  I  parted  back  the  tresses 

From  his  forehead  high  and  white, 
And  a  stamp  in  sport  I  pasted 

'Mid  it's  waves  of  golden  light. 
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Then  I  said,  "now,  little  letter, 

Go  away  and  bear  g-ood  news" — 

And  I  smiled  as  down  the  staircase 
Clattered  loud  the  little  shoes. 

Leaving-  me.  the  darling  hurried 

Down  to  Mary  in  his  glee; 
''Mamma's  wiring  lots  of  letters; 

I'se  a  letter,  Mary — see!'' 

No  one  heard  the  little  prattler, 

As  once  more  he  eiimbed,the  stair, 

Reached  his  little  cap  and  tippet, 
Standing  on  the  entry  chair. 

No  one  heard  the  front  door  open, 
No  one  saw  the  golden  hair, 

As  it  floated  o'er  his  shoulders 
On  the  crisp  October  air. 

Down  the  street  the  baby  hastened, 
Till  be  reached  the  office  door. 

•T'se  a  letter,  Mr.  Postman; 

Is  there  room  for  any  more? 

«Cause  dis  letter's  groin'  to  papa 

Papa  lives  with  God,  'ou  know; 

Mamma  sent  me  for  a  letter, 
Does  'ou  fink  'at  I  tan  go?" 

But  the  clerk  in  wonder  answered, 
"Not  today,  my  little  man.'' 
Den  I'll  find  anozzer  office, 
Cause  Iniust  goji  I  tan." 

Fain  the  clerk  would  have  detained  him, 
But  the,.eager  face  was  gone, 

And  the  little  feet  were  hastening— 
By  the^busy  crowd  swept  on. 
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Suddenly  the  crowd  was  parted, 
People  fled  from  left  to  right, 

As  a  pair  of  maddened  horses 

At  the  moment  dashed  in  sight. 

No  one  saw  the  baby  figure, 

No  one  saw  the  golden  hair, 

Till  a  voice  of  frightened  sweetness 
Rang  out  on  the  autumn  air- 

'Twas  too  late— a  moment  only 

Stood  the  beauteous  vision  there; 

Then  the  little  face  lay  lifeless 

Covered  o  er  with  golden  hair. 

Reverently  they  raised  my  darling. 

Brushed  away  the  curls  of  gold, 
Saw  the  stamp  upon  his  forehead, 

Growing  now  so  icy  cold. 

Not  a  mark  the  face  disfigured, 
Showing  where  a  hoof  had  trod, 

But  the  little  life  was  ended, 

"Papa's  letter"  was  with  God, 


This   poem   was   set  from   type   by   Miss  Cavanaug-h 
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Clean  Towels  For  Your  Office 

Let  us  place  a  cabinet  and  mirror  in  your  office 

For  a  reasonable  charge  we  will  rent  you  the  cabinet,  furnish  you  with 
all  the  clean  towels  3rou  need  and  with  soap,  hair  brush,  comb,  whisk 
broom,  etc.  We  weave  your  name  in  a  double  set  of  towels  and  change 
them  weekly.  Our  service  costs  no  more  than  the  old  style  unsanitary 
kind.  We  save  you  time,  worry  and  money.  Call  up  Ma^ill  7076 
and  find  out  about  this  towel  service  of  ours. 

CAPITAL  TOWEL  SERVICE  CO. 
803   Ninth  St.,  N.W. 


Luncheon 


^/It  Ghe  "»Jign  of  J5he  Fojc" 
Miss  M.  C.  McKelUp  724  17th  Street 

^Specialties  :     CaKes,  ^Salads,  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

Colonial  "Pure  Candies 

Home  Made 

C  A  trial  of  this  delicious  Home  Made  Candy 
will  convince  the  most  fastidious  of  their 
Purity  and  Quality.  Ou?  satisfied  custom- 
ers at  e  the  best  advertisement.         -+-         -+- 

House's  910  JVebvyork_A*>enue 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

Select   SJour  Christmas  Gifts  at 

M.  Schumacher's 

CAc   Ejcperi  'COatchtnaKer  and  Jete/eler 

1904   14th  Street  JVort/?bvest 

A  Fink  Assortment  of 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THOMAS  E.  LANDON, 

Plain  unb  ©rnametttal  flattering, 
Office:  617  14th  Street  N.  W. 

TELEPHONE   CONNECTIONS 

W.  T.  <&  F.  B.  Weaver 

Ha.rdwa.re  and   Harness 

Contractors  and 

Machinists  Supplies 

1208  jvnd    1212  32d  Street 
Telephone   West   1010 

ECLIPSE  RUG  WEAVING  CO.  RELIABLE  WORK  DONE 

LAUREL,  MD.  SANITARY  PROCESS. 

S.  GOBBETT,  MGR. 

Handsome  Reversible  Rugs  Made  from  your 
Old  Worn  Carpets 

Also  Silk  Portiers  from  Old  Silk  Bags. 

Eclipse   R.\jg   Weaving    Co* 

LAUREL,     MD. 
Work  Called  For.     Rugs   Delivered    and    Laid  Free  of  Charge. 

DROP  POSTAL 
ESTABLISHED    1865 

G.  G.  CORNWELL  &  SON, 

IMPORTERS 

Table    Luxuries,  Fancy    Groceries. 
1412-I4I4-I416  &  1418  Penna.  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C. 


INSEC         EXTERMINATED 

MOTHb,  N  1  S-,    BEDBUGS   AND 

OTHER  INSECTS  EXTERMINATED  under 
contract.  CHARGES  MODERATE.  Estimates 
and  advice  gratis;  20  years  practical  experience; 
no  charge  made  until  insects  are  fully  exterminated 

Address   WENDAL  E.  CLUTE 

INSECT  SPECIALIST, 

517  H  ST.  N.  W,  WASHINGTON.  IXC. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CHURCHES,  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS   AND    FRATERNAL    ORDERS 

Washington    Fine   Confectionery 

Perfectly  Pure  Chocolates  (Si  Bon-Bons 

JAMES  POULOS  <&  BRO. 

908  7th  ST.  N.  W. 

ICE  CREAM  and  \jv^^u.znr4*^~.     w\    r* 

ICE  CREAM  SODA Washington,  P.  C. 

SAMUEL  S.  WATERS 

(ttarth  ®rgmx  Emitter 

Care  of  Organs  by  Yearly   Contract  A  Specialty  Water  and  Electric  Motors 
Electric  and  Pneumatic  Actions.     Tuning,  Repairing,  and  Rebuilding. 

Office:    1322   3 2d    Street,  Northwest 
Factory;     3132   K  Street,  Northwest 

Phone,  West  379  Washing-ton,    D.   C. 

High-Grade   Bicycles  Sold  Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

on  Easy  Payments  Free  of  Charge 


R  C  LINN 


3034    Fourteenth   Street   Northwest 

.PHONE   NORTH   7  8  7-M 

BICYCLES    -    ATHLETIC  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

Tires  Pat  on  Baby  Carriages  Reoair  Work  3   Specialty 


G.  S.  BELLO  and  CO., 

flfcercbant  bailors, 

921   New  York  Avenue,    Northwest 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Phone'  Orders    Promptly   Attended   To  Phone   N.    4228. 

TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Meact  Market   and   Grocery 
1219   you  Street,    JVorthkvest 

Between   12th   and  13th   Sts.  Call   and    Give  Us   a  Trial 

C.  H.  HIBBERT  (&  CO. 

GLOVE    STORE 

Gloves     All     Lengths     and     Prices     From     $1.00     Up 
Elbow  Gloves  a  Specialty—  6  0  6      Eleventh   St.  N.  W. 


TEA  CUP  INN 


729    17th    St.  1623    H    St. 

Luncheon  Luncheon 

12    to    3  12    to    3 

Order  Tea    4    to    6 

Department  Dinner    6    to   8 

TELEPHONE,  MAIN    6480 


TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 


OHAS.  RACOOSIN 
Tailor 

1704     Gr    Street      N.  W. 

Ladies'   and   Gentlemen's   Clothes   Altered, 
Cleaned,  Dyed  and  Repaired 

GOODS  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 


COMMERCIAL  Stenographic 

OLLECE  and  Institute 

33O0    O    STREET    NORTHWEST 

We  have:  more  calls  for  Stenographers  and  Bookkeepers  than  we  can 
supply.  Let  us  fit  you  for  a  first-class  position.  Special  preparation 
for  Civil  Service  exa  ninations.  Day  and  Night  sessions.  Night 
School  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  Nights  7  to  9.30.  Day 
sessions  after  September  3d  from  9  to  12  A.  M.  and  1  to  3  P.  M. 
Backward  students  in  English  will  receive  special  attention. 
CLARK  J.    BROWN,    A.  M.,  President.  ABLE    ASSISTANTS 

Phone  West    1333  M. 


CENTER  MARKET  PHONE  NORTH 

Stands  63  and  64  419-M 

HOLZBEIERLEI 

Model  Bakery 

1849  Seventh  Street  N,  W. 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


TELEPHONE,    NORTH   13  12 

J.  T.  WI    TE 

Grocer     . 

1540  North  Capitol  Street,  N.  W. 
ORDER 

15he  Velvet  KJnd 

PURE    ICE    CREAM 

FOR   YOUR   ENTERTAINMENT 
We're  The  Cheapest  Consistent  with  the  Ouality 

JOHN    HARTUNG 

Sanitary  Dairy  1  0  8    Florida  Ave.  N.  W. 

Milk   and  Cream   Delivered  to   Any   Part   of    the   City  TWICE   DAILY 

HARTUNG'S  Vanilla  ICE  CREAM  Contains  More  Than  15%  Butter  Fat 

Phone  for  a  Trial   Order  at   Once.       "  NORTH   13  8  1" 

HARTUNG,    108  Florida  Avenue 

HAVE   YOU   BEEN   THERE?  Phone  West    13  4  6 

"~ "^^™  Telephone  and  Messenger  Service 

Ifcttatnu  B'GDrtrill* 

Mrs.    GEO.  K.  GOULDING,    Proprietor 
1124  Twenty-Fifth  Street  Northwest 

ukmpting  jFmtrij  ICmtrljfmi  nub  Stuttrr  ^rrurJi  to  Wtbtr  (0nlg 

Half  a  block  from  Penna.  Ave.  (green)  car. 
Prepared  to  meet  Visitors  at  depot  and  furnish  Competent  guide   for 
sightseers.     Rooms— delightfully  located — Comfortably  furnished — reason- 
able prices,  to  transient  or  permanent  guests. 


Phone  North  4393-M  First  Class  Work 

B.    F.    SCHWIERING,    Proprietor 

Greater  Washington  Tailoring  Co. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  &  Repaired 

1413  L  Street,  IM.  W. 

Agent  for  CONGER'S   LAUNDRY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

BUTTER   and   EGGS  Permit  No.  1 124 

WOODLEY    DAIRY 

LOUIS   ALTEMUS,  Proprietor 

MILK    AJVI3    CREAM 

2912    14th   Street  N.  W. 
Phone  North  4141  Washington,  D.  C. 

WE   RECOMMEND 

CHAS.  H.  REISINGER 
(UttnUttwnn 

Hnfc  Hce  Cream  fmanufacturer 

235   G   Street  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C 

Phone  Main   2767 

M.  BLUMENFELD,  Jeweler 

2914  14th  St.  N.  W. 

Fine  Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing  A  Specialty 

CLOCKS   CALLED   FOR   AND    DELIVERED 
PRICES  MODERATE  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


Wm.  H.  BURCH 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Ladies  and  Gents  Furnishings 

806-808  H  STREET  RE 
Phone     -     -     Lincoln  946 

TELEPHONE      M .     5257 

JAMES   E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

CUSTOM  SHIRT   MAKER 

J  208    F    STREET    NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,  D.    C. 

Special  Attention  Given  Repair  Work  SHIRTS  GUARANTEED  TO  FIT 
SIX  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS  $<2.00 

Mrs.  C.   H.  Hamilton, 

Fancy  Goods,  Notions, 

Periodicals,  Stationery 

and    School    Supplies 

1780  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W. 


DINNER    PARTIES   A   SPECIALTY  ESTABLISHED    1862 

COTTAGE  MARKET 

l_.   H.    LAINDWEHR 

MEATS  and  POULTRY,  FISH  and  GAME.      CAPONS   IN   SEASON 

CANNED   GOODS.      FOREIGN  and   DOMESTIC   FRUITS. 

SWEET   BREADS  and   ALL   DELICACIES. 

THE   CHOICEST   PRINT  BUTTER 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  893  818  14th  STREHT 

Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


Dr.  LEONARD  NICHOLSON,  Specialist 

THE  RATIONAL         CURE     Is°to  Remove  "he  Cause 

THE     If  IflVEVC     When  healthy  eliminate  all  poisons  from  the  system— but  if 
I  II  it.     nlUnClV     weak.the  blood  becomes  poisoned  and  diseased— them  comes 

RHEUMATISM. 

ISnilT     DROPSY,  KIDNEY    DISEASE.  INDIGESTION.  BRONCHITIS. 
UUU  I      ASTHMA.  SKIN   DISEASE,  BRIGHTS  DISEASE,  ETC. 

Medicines  Furnished — Electricity — Massage  and  Vibration. 

THE    NEW  LIGHT    Treatment   Cures  Sciatica,  Skin  Disease,  Coughs. 

Bronchitis  and  other  troubles  without  medicine. 

X-RAY  FOR  EXAMINATION.  DIAGNOSING  AND  TREATMENT. 

Consultation  Free  1305    H    St.  N.  W. 

QUIGLEY    vruMtst 

2 1  st    and    G    Streets 
USE  THE    Cf    COLD  CURE 


Q 


For  Head  Colds,  La  Griope   Influenza 

2Q    Cts.     Package 

Houks  ;  8  to  12  M.  Evening  and  Sunday 

"        1  to  6  P.  M.  By  Appointment 

DR.    W.    STANLEY  JONES,  OSTEOPATHIST 

All  communications  answered  promptly.  Consultation  Free  at  Office 

House  calls  attended. 

iii4  New  York  Avenue,  Northwest 

Phone  Main  4979  Washington,  D.  C. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  STUDIO 
1 1 12  Connecticut  Avenue 

HAND     MADE     WORK     EXCLUSIVELY 
Lamp  and   Candle  Shades  to  Harmonize  with  any  Interior  Decoration 
PORTRAIT    PHOTOGRAPHY      AND        SILHOUETTE       WORK 


t    T^rkel,  Pres.         Phone  Main  7035         William  L.  Kurtz,  Secy, 
r,  V.-Pres.  John  F.  Bieber,  Treas. 

John  A.  Hadler,  Mgr. 

Serial  Number  9878 

GENUINE  BREWED  GINGER  BEER,  ENGLISH  PROCESS 

REAR  OF  46  5  N  STREET,  S.  W. 

(Stafford   Court) 

STRICTLY   A   TEMPERANCE    DRINK 

Washington,  D.  C. 

FLOOR    OIL. 

NO  NECESSITY  TO  SCRUB  THE  FLOORS. 
Don't  break  3rour  back  scrubbing  the  floors  ; 
use  Hunter's  Dust-killing  Floor  Oil  ;  it  keeps 
the  floors  smooth  and  glossy  ;  35c  a  gallon  ; 
Phone  Main   5458  or  drop  postal   to 

C.  T.   HUNTER 

The  Bicycle   Man  113   Pennsylvania   Avenue,    N.    W. 


J-   P    V.    RITTER  &  SON 

Flour,  Feed,    Hay- 
Poultry   ©Lnd    Pigeon    Food 

706  0  STREET,  N.  W. 


MEALS   A   LA   CARTE  PHONE   MAIN  6610 

IHaller's  <3afe 

W.  T.  Haller,  Proprietor 
L.  V.  Moxley,  Manager 

Everything  good  to  eat  808  Twelfth  Street,  N.  W. 

Try  our  special  25c.    meal 

Washington,    D.  C. 


Packing  Shipping: 

HENRY  HARJTMAN, 

CABINET  MAKER  AND  UPHOLSTERER 

HIGH  GRADE  WORK  ONLY 

Antique  Mahogany  Furniture  Refinished  Like  New 

J  344  U  Street,  Northwest. 

TELEPHONE  NORTH  3723-M 
Enameling  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Gilding 

Mrs.  E.    McCafferty, 
3fat  anfc   Intmrt  iFram?   MmnUtinvn, 

AND    BLEACHER, 

12  U  G  Street,  Northwest, 

WASHINGTON,    D,  C. 


^be  Co5£  2>air£  Xuncb  Ikoom 

AND 

NEWS  STAND, 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES,  and  TOBACCO. 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  STATIONERY. 

3414  llTH  STREET,  N,  W. 

S-  E.  SEBASTIAN.  Mqr. 
Phone,  North  2598.  F.  A.  WRIGHT.  Peopk. 

Office  Telephone,  Main  7133  Residence  Telephone,  North  5159 

HUGO   L  WALTER 

Furniture  and  Upholstering 

5  2  0      10  th     Street,    N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Repairing-  and    Refinishing,  Packing  and    Shipping 


rt& 


IN.  E.  BESSON      ^ 


1329  14th  St.  and  1800  Penn.  Ave.  N.  W.  °* 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Cleansing   of   Ladies',   Gentlemen's   and  Children's   Garments.  Lace 

Curtains,  Blankets,  etc.,  by  the  French   Process  of  Naphtha, 

Steam,   Sulphur,    and    Dry    Cleansing. 


The  Amiss' 
Lunch  Rooms 

WASHINGTON.  O.C. 


17th  &  G  Streets,  N.  W. 
1206  Pa.  Avenue,  N.  W. 
1205  D  Street,  N.W. 
217   7th    S  t  r  e  e  t,  N.  W. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Unexcelled  Service 

Phone  Connections W.  H.  AMISS,  Proprietor 

C.  B.  STEWART  WM.  WIMMEL 

STEWART  &  WIMMEL 

Carriage     "Builders 
1625  L  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION    NORTH  6290 

General   Repairing   and  Automobile   Trimming   and 

Painting  Painting 

Only  Japanese  Store  in  Washington 
S.  SUZUKI  &  CO- 

Direct  Importers 
JAPANESE  GOODS, 

Hand  Drawn  Linen  and  Silk  Goods,  CHINA  WARES 
1320   F    St.    N.    "W.  Washington,   D.    C. 


Sampson  Dairy 

1015  Nzm  -tjiirk  &vz.  N.  TO. 

MILK  AND  CREAM, 

Butter,  Eg-g-s  and  Cottag-e  Cheese. 
G.  W.  BOWELS.   PROPRIETOR. 

MILK  9c   a   QUART   AND   5c   a    PINT 

R.  E.  RENCHER 

DECORATOR 

Tapcermg  and  fainting 
1212  U  STREET  1ST.  W. 

PHONE  NORTH  1253  M 

If  you   mention   this   Magazine   you   will   secure   favorable  prices. 

E.  NAROUS 

TAILOR  AND  DRAPER 
PRESSING,  CLEANING   and  REPAIRING 

FUR  GARMENTS  REMODELED 
819  11th  STUEET,  JV.  W.        Washington,  2>.  C. 

SUITS   MADE    TO    ORDER   FROM  $22.00  UP 
PHONE   MAIN  4301 
Formerly  With  J.  M.  STEIN  &  CO. 

JOHN    PEPPER, 

2018  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 

Phone  North  909  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

Heating  and  Tinning, 

Rooting,  Guttering  and  Spouting. 
R^oofs  Repaired  a.nd  Painted 


Suits  Made  To  Order  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

H.    JACOBSON 

TAILOR. 

Ladies'  and    Gents'    Garments 
Cleaned,  Pressed  (Si  Repaired 

1315  E  St.  N  W- 

Phone  Main  1073  First  Class  Work 

ORIENTAL  RUG   IMPORTING  CO. 

15  10    H    Street,  Northwest  Telephone,  Main  12  2  3 

Largest  Assortment  and   Lowest  Prices 

Exchanges  made  at  any  time 

CLEANING    &    REPAIRING   BY  ORIENTAL   PROCESS 

A.  H.  BAKSHIAN,  Manager 

WHAT    PATRONS    SAY! 


FRIENDSHIP  Ice  Cream,  in  it  we  find  fine  flavor  and  purity  combineD 
R_ich  and  delicious,  all  confess,  it  merits  and  commands  SuccesS 
In  the  DAIRY  LUNCH  there's  a  Menu  unsurpassed  the  City  througH 
Exquisite  COFFEE  and  Pastry,  they  supply,  at  1931  Fourteenth,  say  I 
flfow  at   FRIENDSHIP  patrons   s  sap  the  choicest  viands  at  prices  cheaj* 


HENR.Y   P.   KERN, 

Wholesale 

PIE   BAKERY 

1125  D  Street  Northeast. 

TELEPHONE 
EAST  922. 


Phone  Main  2048  T?irst  Class  Work 

F.  G.  isiolte: 

ARTISTIC  WALL  PAPERING  and  PAINTING 
907  11th  Street  N.  W. 

Estimates  Cheerefully  Furnished  Give  Me  a  Trial 

Home  and  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Wedding  and  Birthday  Cakes 

ICE  CREAM  AND   ICES 

Health  Food  Bakery 

JOHN  C.  BERG,  Manager 

Home-made  Bread  and  Pies  a  Specialty 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  1507  Columbia  Street  N.  W. 

Phone,  North  3704  Also:  1506  7th  Street  N.  W. 

CHAS.  B.  ALTHOFF 
Hakmj  anft  (ftnnfrrttmterg 

620  O  Street  N.  W. 

PHONE  NORTH  1324 
CALL  CONGER  BROS.  &  CO., 

©dental  IRug  anb  Carpet  Cleaning 

OR  

HIGH-GRADE     LAUNDRY    WORK 
Plant,  23d  and  New  York  Ave. 

PHONE   WEST  42  7 


Hyattsville    Advertisements 
HYATTSVILLE     BAKERY 

Leo    Schenkel,  Prop. 

(Formerly  with  Mr.  Hines) 
<jMy  PIES  and  PASTRY  of  all  kinds  equals  the 
Best  in  Washington.  A  trial  will  Convince  you 
of  this.  My  HOME-MADE  Bread  and  Rolls  are 
a  delight  to  the  Housekeeper.  Get  your  Candies 
here  too.  All  the  popular  makes  at  City  prices 
Mention  this  Magazine. 

Prompt  Work  Efficiency  Guaranteed  Low  Prices 

WILLIAM  J.  WHEATLEY 

PLUMBER 

STOVE   AND   TIN   WORK°~  ""SPOUTING   AND   ROOFING 

HOT-WATER   HEATING   AND   STEAM   FITTING 


ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  ALE  WORK 


DUTTON'S   OLD   STAND  MARYLAND   AVENUE 

Hyattsville,  Maryland 

Strltaru  3.  (&xnn 

FUNERAL     DESIGNS     A     SPECIALTY 


FLORIST 


WASAINGTON,    D.    C.  HYATTSVILLE, 

and 
11th  and  F  Streets  N.W.  MARYLAND 

Best  and  Cheapest  place  to  Buy  all    FLOWERS   IN   SEASON 

L.  H.  BURDETTE 

Hyattsville  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Company 

No.  7   Roger's  Row,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

REPAIRING   DONE 

Ladies  Suits  $1.50  \ip 

Gents  Suits,  Cleaned  (BJl  Pressed  $1.00 


COMPLETE  HOME  FURNISHERS 

XHJhen  in  doubt  buy  of 

HOUSE  &  HERRMANN 

Seventh  and  I  (eye)  Streets,  N.  W. 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Crockery  Draperies,  Etc. 


J.   WILLIAM   LEE, 
UNDERTAKER  &  LIVERY, 

332    PPNN    AVE.   N.  W 


S.    KANN   SONS    CO. 

Market    Space. 

The  Busy  Corner* 


vVoodward  &  Lothrop 


WASHINGTON 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


CoKe! 


CoKe!! 


CoKe!  !! 


I    1    yLTICKLY  and  SAVE   MONEY 

•  HV   WORRY   WITH    THE  OLD  COAL  STOVE 


■K  LIABLE 
SAFETY 


Gas         I  Equally    eifective    in 

Ranges,  (  Winter  and  Summer, 

Gas         J  CLEAN    and   SWIFT 

Heaters   I  in   Results, 


Quick  Hot   Fire  makes   a   Breakfast   on    rime. 
'VASHINGTONGAS  LIGHT  COMPANY. 


H.   R.  W.  MILES 

TEACHER    OF  THE   PIANOFORTE 

Pupil  New  England  Conservatory  and  Karl   Baermann. 
Studio  1808  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C 


I'he    paper  Cu/A^r,  CTa/cr  and  'Public  Opinion  is  printed  on  is   furnishd    b> 
8.  P.  Andrews  &  Co.  (Inc.)  627  and  629  La.  Ave.  N.  W.     The  only   strictly  Who'e 
*ale  Paper  House  in  the  city.    Sole  Agents  in  thi  District  of  Columbia  for  The   W«» 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Book  Paper  in  the  World 
~t  vou  need  paper,  better  try  them      'Phone  East  595 

K3»  tadUauna    Av«.  N,   «  105   Ninth  St.  N     V 

W.  E.  Mooney, 

Contractor  and   Builder, 
Telephone  Main  44^7        Room  io6Lenman  Building 

Phone  West    14  9 

Geo.  A.  Comtey 

Florist 

1204  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.  W. 

196-198  Center  Market 

Greenhouses,  Belair,  Va.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Headquarters  for  Marcel  Waving 
RO  C  H  O  N  '  S 

Old     Established     Hair     Dressing      Parlors 

912  Fourteenth  Street  Northwest 

Telephone,  Main    2  3  9  3  Washington,  D.  C. 


Six  Dolls  to  be  GIVEN  Away 

FOR   PARTICULARS  SEE 

J.  R.  f EARNO. 

DEALER  IN 

Stattumite,  fctrljPH,  GHorka 
m\h  Jewrlrtjr 

SPECIAL  Inducements  in  Xmas  Presents 

2134  Penn.  Ave.  N.W. 


Phone  Main  4980 


1917    PENNA     AVE.  N.  W. 


Everything  Good  To  Eat. 


JOSEPH  PHILLIPS'  ORIGINAL  SAUSAGE 

To  the  Public  :— My  .-.ausage  is  made  from  the  finest  and  best  pork  in  the 
country.  Every  hog,  before  killed,  is  inspected  by  a  TT.  S.  government 
veterinary  surgeon  and  every  ham  and  shoulder  inspected  by  a  government 
meat  inspector  just  before  being  prepared  for  sausage,  therefore  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  use  any  unclean,  tainted,  or  diseased  meats.  My 
seasoning  is  made  from  the  purest  imported  sages,  spices,  etc.,  uniform 
and  never  varying  in  flavor  or  quality  ;  healthy,  not  greasy,  and  easily 
digested.  ^  My  factor}'  is  the  neatest,  cleanest,  most  sanitary  and  up- 
to-date  one  in  the  District.  Open  daily  for  public  inspection.  I  person- 
ally direct  and  superintend  the  manufacture  of  every  pound  of  sausage 
made  by  my  expert  help.  Be  sure  the  government  inspection  stamp  is  on 
each  package.      For  sale  at  first-class  places  only. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  JOS.    PHILLIPS. 


Subscribe  NOW    One  Dollar  a  Year 


VICTOR 


"Because 


It  embraces  more  good  prac- 
tical points  than  any  other 
writing-  machine. 


Typewriter  and  Office  Supply  Co. 


1107  G  St.  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


General  agents  for  District  of  eolumtua  &  Maryland 


M.  2.  -BOTT^T, 

202FJ4th  Street,  Northwest 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

Importer  of  Fine  Millinery 

Hats   remodeled   and   retrimmed   in    all 
the   latest   shapes   at   reasonable  prices 

MOTTO:    Perfect,  Reasonable,  Prompt,  Reliable.  Phone  Main  5028 

fretich  Dry  Cleaning  Company 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Ball,  Reception  and  Opera   Gowns  and 

Feathers  French  Dry  ( 'leaned 
jtilius  arnstein,  7J8  13th  Street.  N.  W. 

Proprietor  Washington,  D  C. 

E.  JASELLI  BROTHERS     IHP°fERS 

Ttire  Oli-Ve  Oil  for  Medecinal  Ttirposes 

AND  A  SPECIAL   PREPARATION  OF 

Vtire  Oli'Ve  Oil for  May onnaise  Dressing 

Table  Luxuries  and  Fancy  Groceries 
2118  Penna.  Ave.  N.  W.       Phone  West  202      Washington,  D.  C, 


JEWELERS 

629  KING    ST.,  ALEXANDRIA,   VA. 

BELL   PHONE    242 

Practical  Watchmakers  and  Opticians 

REPAIRING  ASPECIALTY. 
ALL  WORK  PROMPTLY  CONE. 


Established   Since  1855. 


Phone  Main  4971 


Mme-  VIBOUD, 


kaxrs  anil  I^arE  Curtains. 

727  11th  Street,  N.  W.,  Between  G  and  H  Streets,' 

Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

FURS     REMODELED 
PHONE   CONNECTION 


AND      RELINED 


AJ.POZEN 


TAILOR 

1410    I  STREET  N,  W. 

L4DIES'   AND   GENT'S    TAILORING 
IN   ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


All  Work  Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

B.  (3reenbero 

Matrbtnakrr.  iHauufarturtng  jlrwrlrr  &  fEttgraurr 

DEALER  IN 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS  &   JEWELRY 

1718    Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
All  Our  Goods  Warranted  to  be  Exactly  as  Represented 


A  Genuine  Old  Fashioned  Home-Made  Bread  just  like  Mother  used  to  make 
Clifford  D.  Mills,  Copyright  1900  Established   1888 

Mills  Genuine  Home-Made  Bread 

We  deliver  Bread   to   all   parts    of  Boston,    Brooklyn,    New    York    City, 
Jersey     City,    Newark,     N.    J.,     Baltimore,     Md.     and     Pittsburg-,    Pa. 

Washington  office  :  800  20th  St.,  Northwest  Cor.  H 

Main  Office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  BRANCHES  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 

«@~ NOTICE.  — This  Bread   is   not  sold    from  Grocery  Stores    or    Push 

Carts,  but  only  from  our  Stores  and  Wagons.    OUR  BREAD  IS  GENUINE 

Telephone  or  send  Postal,  at  our  expense 
None   Genuine    unless    the    Name    "MILLS"    is    stamped   on    each    loaf 

Special  Prices  to  Institutions 

JNO.   S.   DENNIE    &  BRO 

(Successors  to  A.  OEHMANN) 

WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL    ICE     CREAM     MANUFACTURERS 

CANDIES 
PHONE   MAIN   16  7  0  5  2  3      4>2     STREET     S.    W. 

Mile  R.  Taulelle  &  Co. 

tfrcneb  Hieing  &  Cleaning  Establishment 

Ostrich  Feathers  Dyed,  Curled  and   Renovated 

Curtains,  Laces  and  Gloves  Done   up   Equal  to  New 

Flowers  and  Laces  Dyed  to  Match  any  Shade 

FEATHERS  MADE  FROM  BOAS  A  SPECIALTY 

709  12th  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PHONE  MAIN   1362 

H.      KROEIDEIL 
OPTICIAN 

Correct  Eye  Examination 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Fitted  Accuratly  for 

DEFECTIVE     VISION 

Open  Evenings  18  4  5     1  4th    St-    N.    W. 


NON-MEDICAL     HEALING 

THE  JUNO  METHOD  of  restoring-  the  circulation  is  the  most  effective 
yet  harmless  remedial  agent  known,  and  while  it  possesses  all  the  merits 
of  massage,  osteopathy,  chiropractice,  Sweedish  movements,  electricity, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  circulation,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has 
the  enhanced  value  of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body  to  or  from  any  part  (of  the  body)  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  to  the  invalid  seeking  health  are 
inestimable. 
ENDORSED  THE   JUNOD   TREATMENT. 

In  the  recent  medical'  congress,  DR.  SCHMIEDEN,  OF  THE 
CHIRURGICKE  KLINIK,  BONN,  GERMANY,  read  an  able  paper, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations,  on  the  use  of  cupping  glasses  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  bones,  tissues,  etc.  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  of  Tuesday,  May  7,  column  4,  page  3,  quotes  him  as  having 
said  that  "in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  this  treatment  had  completely 
cured  tuberculosis  of  the  tissues,  the  bones  and  joints,  where  previously 
it  would  have  been  thought  necessary  to  operate  with  a  knife,  and 
perhaps  to  amputate,  with  less  beneficial  results."  The  treatment  is 
identical  with  the  Vacuum,  or  dry  cupping  method,  as  used  with  such 
wonderful  success  by  Dr.  V.  T.  Junod,  of  Paris  (and  Prof.  H.  N.  D. 
Parker,  of  Washington),  and  which  was  endorsed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  charge  for  consultation  at  the  office.  Consultation  and  treat- 
ment at  your  home  if  desired  ;  charges  reasonable.  Lady  assistant. 
Prof.  H.  N.  D.  PARKER,  1424  New  York  Ave.  N.  W. 
Hours,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  10  to  1. 
Something  good  under  this  heading  Every  Day  in  The  Washington  Times 

Ladies'  Garments  Repaired  Good  Work  Guaranteed 

H.     GRADES 

(Formerly  with  J.  M.  Stein  &  Co.) 

ilmtjant  Sailor 
1784    FLORIDA    AVENUE,    N.  W. 

SUITS    TO   ORDER 

A 

Pressing,  Cleaning  and  All  Kinds  of  Repairing 

Washington,  D.  C. 


J   W.  JORDAN   &  COMPANY 

PRINTERS   SUPPLIES 
PRINTERS    ROLLERS 

NON=GUMMING      MACHINE      OILS 
623  D  St.  N.W. Washington,  D.C. 

PURITY  FOR  FOOD  OR  MEDICINAL  USE  QUALITY 

POMPEIAN  BRAND  EXTRA  LUCCA 
OLIVE  OIL 

IS  THE  FINEST  TO  BE  HAD  ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  OR  GROCER 

ORIGINAL  IMPORTED  CANS  ALL  SIZES 

GATTTS   OLIVE.   CREAM  SHAMPOO 

IS  A  PURE  OLIVE  OIL  HAIR  INVIGORATOR 
FOR  SALE  AT  DRUGGISTS  FIFTY  APPLICATIONS  FOR  35Cts. 

Phone  Main  3925 

Tuning  of  Pianos  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Work  guaranteed. 
Mail  and  Phone  Orders  Promptly  Attended  To 

Joseph  Stanislaus  Tippett 

1808  H  Street,  Northwest  Washington,  D.  C. 

Phone  Main  4898. 


